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Fables in the Vinaya-Pitaka of the Samstivadin School 

Many Indian fables are anterior to Buddhism. Some of 
them must be anterior even to the invasion of India by the 
Aryans . 1 The apostles of Buddhism had quickly realized 
the utility of these tales in appealing to the heart 
of man, and they had adapted the old fables to the 
needs of their propaganda. Such is the origin of the Jataka 
and other moral tales, which, on account of their antiquity 
and uncertain sources, did not take long to be considered as 
“the sayings of Buddha” ( Buddhavacanam ) and have been 
classed as such in the Sutta-Pifaka after the codification of 
the Scriptures. 

Other tales, which are less ancient, have a different 
character. They are no longer popular tales handed down 
orally from generation to generation, but literary compositions 
which were written by a known author and the paternity of 
which could not in consequence be attributed to Buddha. 
What was to be done with these new productions ? One 

i On the subject of Austro-Asiatic elements contained in Indian 
folklore, cf. Le prologue-cadre des Mille et une Nutts et le thhne du 
svayamvara , JA, 1924, II, pp. ioi ff. ; and La Princesse a I'odeur 
de poisson et la nagi % Etudes Asiatiques publiees a Occasion du 2je 
Anniversaire de PEcole Fran chaise d' Extreme Orient } II, pp. 265 ff. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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2 FABLES IN THE VINAYA- ITrAK A OF THE SARVaSTIVaDIN SCHOOL 


could either exclude them from the Canon, or include them 
in one or the other Basket (Pit aka). The alternative adopted 
has been different according to the sohools and the sects. Let 
us examine that which the Sarvfistivadins have chosen. I 
purposely pass over the sectarian ramifications of this impor- 
tant group, and I confine myself to a consideration of the two 
principal sohools, viz., that of Mathura and that of K&Smlr. 

One reads in the Ta tche tou louen , which is the Chinese 
translation of a commentary (attributed to NagSrjuna) on 
the Pancavimiati-sahasrikU-prajmparamita , 1 “That which is 
called Vinaya is (a statement) of the faults committed by the 
bhikms : according to the precepts laid down by Buddha, this 
must be done ; this must not be done ; in doing this one 
commits such a fault. The abridged statement is in eighty 
chapters. There is besides a second part. On the one hand, 
in the Vinaya of Mathura, the Avadanas and the Jatakas are 
in eighty chapters. On the other, the Jatakas and the Ava- 
danas &re excluded from the Vinaya in the country of Kasmlr 
(Ki-Pin). (The latter) does not contain anything more than 
the essential, which has been divided into ten chapters ; (but) 
there is a vibhasa in eighty chapters which comments on it.” 

It appears that the Vinaya of Mathura and that of 
Kasmlr differ considerably. At Mathura, the Vinaya, 
properly so called, was in eighty chapters, while at Kasmlr 
we have to distinguish between a text in ten chapters and 
a vibhaqa eight times longer. Again, while the fables ( Jatakas 
and Avadanas) remain excluded from the Vinaya of Kasmlr, 
those tales constitute at Mathura a collection as voluminous 
as the Vinaya itself. Several facts support the indications 
furnished by the Ta tche lou louen . 

The MahavastUy the complete title of which is Mahavastv - 


i Cf. Tiipit., Tokyo edition, xx, 5, p. 105, col. 2. This text was 
kindly communicated to me by M. Pelliot and I have published a first 
translation of it in my Legends of the Emperor Aboka (p. 214). It is this 
translation that 1 reproduce here with modifications in certain places. 
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avaddna, 1 actually contains a large number of fables, 
avadanas and jdtakas. We kuow that this collection was 
attached to the Vinaya-pitaka of the Lokottaravddins of the 
Mahdsahghika School. 

The Tibetan catalogue of Tanjur supplies a fact of 
the same kind for the Sarvastivadin School. Volume xc of 
Mdo’grel contains, among other pieces : 

No. 17 Suvarnavartiavadana 
No. 18 Kunaldvaddna 
No. 19 Aryanandimitrcivaddna 
No. 20 Saptakumarikavadana 

Now, according to the index (f. 129, 2-3) cited by Cordier 
(Bstan ’gyur, hi, p. 416), the above four avadanas are 
mentioned to be included in the cycle (’khor) of the Vinaya- 
Pifaka (dul-ba’i sde-snod). 

In short, the Vinaya-Pitaka of the Kasmlr School, like 
that of most of the sects, contains nothing more than the texts 
of Discipline, while the Vinaya-Pitaka of Mathura, like that 
of the Lokottaravadins of the Mahasahgha, contains in addi- 
tion an important collection of fables in eighty chapters. 

According to the Ta tche ton louen, these fables were of 
two kinds, jdtaka and avaddna. They perhaps formed two 
series, which I propose, in order to fix the ideas, to call 
avaddnamdla and jatakamdld. We should thus have, in the 
Vinaya-Pitaka of the Sarvastivadins, the equivalent of the 
two collections, Jatakumala and PratyekabuddhamalS, which, 
according to the Reporb of Nandimitra, were, in another 
Canon, attached to the Abhidharma-Pitaka. 2 

What was the original word which the translator of the 
Ta tche tou louen has rendered in Chinese by pou (class, 
group or category) and which I have provisionally translated 


1 M. H. Zimmer insists rightly on this point : Zum Mahdvastu- 
Avaddna in Zeitschr. f. Ind. u. Iran., vol. Ill, pp. 201 ff. 

2 Sylvain Levi et Ed, Chavannes, Les Seize Arhat Protecteurs 
de la Lot, JA, 1916, p. 20 of extract. 
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by “chapter* ? We are told that the Vinaya-Pitaka of 
Kasmlr was in ten pous. On the other hand, we know that 
the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins was called the “Vinaya in 
ten narratives (adhyaya)” in Chinese : die song liu . It is 
therefore probable that the ten pou's of the Vinaya of 
Kasmlr wore adhyayas or “narratives.” 

We have to remember here that the Divyavadana , which 
likewise belongs to the literature of the Sarvastivadins, is 
found in several recensions, of which at least one has pre- 
served the ancient division into adhyayas. Ms. 88 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris contains a JHvyctoaddnamdld 
which consists of only twenty-one avadanas distributed among 
thirty adhyayas . 1 On the other hand, the printed Divya- 
vadana contains thirty-eight avadanas, of which only one, 
the &drdulakarnavadana y is still divided into adhyayas. 
Divyavadana and Divydvadanamald are so entirely different 
that we cannot draw any conclusions regarding the contents 
of the collection which is doubtless their (common) source. 
But it does not seem improbable that both of them were 
attached to the ancient avadanamdld of the Sarvastivadins . 
The epithet “divya” given to the collections actually known 
implies that this collection stood on a higher level than the 
others. Its success and its popularity sufficiently account 
for the rehandlings which it has undergone in the course of 
the centuries, and consequently also for the diversity of our 
collections. The Divyavadana which contains a Mahayana 
sutra 2 has probably been rehandled lately. The Avadana- 
mala of Mathura perhaps contained the four avadanas of Mdo 
’ grel 9 three of which are not to be found at the present day 
in our Divyavadana. 

At first sight, the above considerations seem to be in 
contradiction with the very plausible opinion, according to 
which the Vinaya of the MulasarvSstivadins has been 

1 Cf. Divyavadana , edited by Cowell and Neil, Appendix C. 

2 The 34th avadana, entitled Danadhikaramahayanasutra. 
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compiled in Kastrur. 1 This monumental Vinaya contains 
a large number of avadfums, but we also find that the Vinaya 
of Kasmlr discarded, according to the Ta tche ton louen , 
the uvadiinas. The difficulty is not insoluble. The Vinaya 
of the Mulasarvastivadins seems to be a sort of reservoir, into 
which have flowed all the currents of the Sarvastivadin 
literature. It is the 'Total in which have been doubtless 
incorporated, by the side of an older Vinaya, the Avadanamala 
and the Jiltakamala of the Sarvfistivadins. We should nob 
therefore be surprised to find in it pieces of diverse 
character and especially some important tales extracted 
from the Divyavadana. 

MM. Edouard Huber and Sylvain JAvi, the first authors 
who have noted the pieces common to the Vinaya of the Mflla- 
sarvastivadins and the Divyiivadilna hold that tlxe first work 
was the origin of (lie second. Quite recently, again, M. 
Sylvain L6vi has written that the Divyilvadana is “a eolloction 
of tales sliced out, almost all of them, from the huge Vinaya 
of the Mulasarvastivadins^ (JA, July-Soptember, 1927 , pp. 
103 ff.). This view is probably incorrect. It does not appear 
that the Vinaya. is the source of the Divyavadana, The 
compilers of the Vinaya of the Mfilasarvastivadins are like]}' 
to have borrowed from tlxe Divyavadana, or, to he more 
precise, from tlxe ancient collection of fables of whiclx our 
Divyavadana is only a late recension. 

Je*n Przyltjski 


i The North - West of India in the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastiva- 
dins, JA, 1914, II, p. 493 ff. 



Tho Coronation of Candragupta Maurya 


Max Muller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
has said : “Whatever changes may have been introduced into 
the earlier chronology of India, nothing will over shake the 
date of Candragupta, the illegitimate successor of the Nandas, 
the ally of Seleucus, the grand-father of Asoka. That date is 
the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology /’ 1 2 3 This dictum has 
been unreservedly accepted by orientalists for the last half 
century, and few attempts have been made to fix 
the date exactly. Absolute accuracy in matters of ancient 
Indian chronology is almost unattainable, but in an important 
matter like this an nttempt should be made to reduce 
the possibility of error to a minimum and arrive at the date 
independently. V. A. Smith, of all scholars, has attempted 
a solution in an independent manner, but he has made much 
of the classical accounts of Alexander's invasion and has 
questioned the historical value of the Indian play Mudra- 
ratyasa.' According to him, the accession of Candragupta 
to the throne of Magadha may be dated ‘‘between 325 and 
320 B. C., perhaps in 322 B. C.’’ s Although it is admitted, 
on the authority of Justin , 4 that the palace revolution at 
P&taliputra preceded the attack on Alexander’s governors, 
the general rising which swept away Macedonian authority 
in India could not have begun till the news of Alexander’s 
death had been confirmed beyond doubt, and the season had 

1 Ancient Sanskrit Lit. (i860), p. 300. 

2 In one place (Early Hist., 4th ed„ p. 45, n.i), on the authority 
of Hillebrandt, he says that “the plot is based on accurate information 
and ancient court tradition.” In another connexion (Ibid., p. 123, n.i) 
he says : “It is hardly safe to rely wholly for matter-of-fact history 
on a work of imagination composed several centuries after the events 
dramatised.” 

3 Early Hist., 4th ed„ p. 45 


4 Ibid., p. 46 , n. 2 . 
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permitted the execution of military operations with facility. 1 
The revolution, as Smith asserts, had various stages covering 
at least a year, and “when all opposition had been crushed 
by force or circumvented by guile, Candragupta, in the 
vigour of his early inauhood, stood forth as the unquestioned 
master of Northern India.” 2 The accession of Candragupta, 
therefore, could not possibly take place before 322 B.C. 

In recent times the JUtidraraksasa has come to be regarded 
as an historical play, 3 and whatever controversy there 
may be regarding the author, the date of composition, and 
the identification of the different frontier tribes mention- 
ed in it, there is no denying the fact that with the scanty 
materials at our disposal regarding the last days of the 
Namlas, and the accession of Candragupta Maurya, we are 
obliged to tall back on this drama and shape our conclusions 
accordingly. It is not possible to reconstruct the ordering of 
events between the fall of the Nandas and the accession of 
Candragupta with the assistance of the Puraijas and the 
Buddhistic and Jaina works, because they are absolutely silent 
on Alexander's invasion. We are, therefore, compelled to fall 
back upon the classical accounts and the drama referred to. 

The classical authors speak sparingly about Candragupta, 
his lineage, the way in which ho came to the throne and 
became master of Northern India, and about the Nandas who 
were superseded by the Maury as. Moreover, the references to 
the Nandas are wholly conjectural. Diodorus speaks of one 
Xandrames , king of the Tabresians and the Oandariioe 
beyond the Ganges. Quintus Curtius speaks of one Aggra - 
men , king of the Gangaridoc and Parrhasu, and Justin relates 
the story of Nandrnm having put Sandracottas 4 to flight. 
As regards Caudragupta, his coming to the throne of 
P&taliputra is not even mentioned and Justin only says 


I Ibid., p. 122. 2 Early Hist., p. 46. 

3 Camb. Hist., pp. 467, 471. 

4 Wilson’s Indian Theatre, II, pp. 147-9. 
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that he was of humble origin and was called to royalty by 
the power of the gods. He collected bands of robbers and 
roused the Indians to reconquer the empire. When attacking 
the captains of Alexander, he had the distinction of being in 
the van and mounting on an elephant of great size and 
strength. These scattered and fragmentary references do 
nob give us a clear idea of the way in which the Indian em- 
pire of Alexander and the dominions of the Nandas became 
the empire of Caudragupta. The sequence of events also 
is not clear, and from these classical references we cannot 
come to the conclusion that the destruction of the Nandas 
preceded the expulsion of foreigners 1 2 or vice versa . 

Smith's assertion that the campaign of Caudragupta 
against foreigners began after the demise of Alexander is 
not strictly tenable. A close study of Alexanders campaign 
against the barbarians, both Indian and non-Indian, will not 
warrant the assumption that his enemies were in fear of 
Alexander, and that no revolution was possible in India as 
long as he livod. From the Battle of Hydaspes down to his 
retirement from India he had had to conduct a most strenuous 
campaign. The fight with Porus wr.s sufficient to damp the 
ardour of his soldiers. On his way down the Indus he came 
across hostile confederacies of autonomous tribes, while in 
Gedrosia he received the news of the assassination of Philippos 
by his mercenary soldiers. Moreover, towards the close of 
his career Alexanders popularity was considerably shaken 
by the frequent mutinies of his veterans whom he wanted 
to disband and send back, and by his assumption of oriental 
luxury so distasteful to his hardy Macedonian soldiers . 3 The 
Indians certainly were informed of these developments, and 
they, therefore, did not wait for the death of Alexander to 

1 Its admissibility is suggested by a passage in Justin quoted in 
Early Hist., p.46, n. 2 , but it is not borne out by independent references. 

2 Plutarch’s Lives, pp, 393 ; 421-23. Hopkinson's Greek Leaders, 

pp. 206 ff. 
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throw off the Hellenic yoke. Assuming, therefore, that as 
soon as Alexander turned his back upon India (Sept., 326 B.C.) 
there was a general revolt against him, Candragupta’s acces- 
sion to the throne of Pataliputra would appear to have taken 
place simultaneously or a little earlier. Here the Indian 
play comes to our assistance. 

Traditions 1 2 3 * * * * must have been handed down to posterity 
regarding the revolution which placed Candragupta Maurya 
on the throne of Magadha and made him Lord Paramount 
of the whole of Northern India including the provinces con- 
quered by Alexander, and these traditions were cast into 
a dramatic mould by Visakhadatta about 400 A.C. a But 
in measuring the historical value of our play we should be 
guided by the general trend of the plot and the atmosphere 
pervading throughout, rather than by the personnel of the 
drama and the tribes and place-names. Thus it is idle to 
speculate regarding the identification of Parvataka, his 
son Malayaketu, and the frontier tribes whioli fought for and 
against Candragupta. The name Parvataka passed in 
course of time into the general folk-lore of India, and in all 
accounts of Candragupta’s accession he is a familiar figure. 
There might have been some historical truth underlying 
this particular tradition, but in our play, as in other accounts, 
it has lost all significance and historical value.. Hence Parva- 
tnlca is not infrequently called Sailesvara or Farvate&vara and 
the name of his sou Malayaketu has almost the same meaning. 
Seven centuries after the events narrated, people remembered 
only the general course of the revolution, and in order to 
give it a realistic shape invented names and utilised the 
oft-repeated expressions regarding the frontier tribes. 8 We 

1 Camb. Hist,, p. 471, 47 n. 

2 Konow, Speyer, Hillebvandt quoted in Early Hist., p. 45, n. 1. 

3 “The names of. the allied kings in the drama need not be 

seriously considered, since Sanskrit literature is rich in varieties of 

nomenclature, which hardly ever fail, even in closely related versions 

of a single story , M Camb, Hist,, p. 471, n, 3. 

MARCH, 1929 


2 
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shall try to find a proper solution of the problem whether 
the installation of Candragupta on the throne of Magadha 
preceded the destruction of foreign garrisons* The following 
have led scholars to conclude that Candragupta secured 
the Punjab before he turned his eyes towards Magadha. 

(a) “ Sandracotius was the author of the liberty of 

India after Alexander’s retreat Collecting 

bands of robbers he roused the Indians to renew 
the empire/’ 1 

(b) The Ceylonese story of Candragupta* s taking 
warning from a conversation between a mother and 
her son regarding the futility of attacking the 
capital first. 2 

(c) The mention in the Mudraraksasa of Yavanas 3 as 
having assisted Candragupta against the Nandas 
of Pataliputra. 

(d) The existence of a Buddhist 4 as well as a Jaina 5 story 
about Candragupta’s second attempt beginning 
with the frontiers. From this it is concluded that 
the overthrow of Nanda “can hardly have been 
effected without the kingdom of Purus. ” 6 7 

Justins inconclusive statement, supplemented by Plu- 
tarch's, originally held the field . n But of late, it has been 

1 Justin, 1 5 -4, quoted by Wilson : Indian Theatre, II, p. 149. 

2 Maliavatnsa r JTka, quoted in Tumour’s Intro, to Mahavamsa, 
p. xxxviii. 

3 Telang’s ed. (6th), p. 124. 

4 The story in the Mahavarnsa flka. 

5 The story in the Parisistaparvan. 

6 Camb. Hist., p. 471. Although stress is laid on the authen- 
ticity of the Mudraraksasa, it is added that “a conquest of the Punjab 
by Candragupta with forces from Eastern Hindustan has little in- 
herent plausibility ; before the British power the movement had been 
consistently in the opposite direction." — Loc. cit, 

7 V. Smith, Early Hist, (3rd ed.), p. 39, n. 2; McCrindle’s Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 404ff, 
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so interpreted as to prove the priority of the overthrow of the 
Nandas . 1 * 

The story of MahSnUman in his Tlka is in line with the 
whole seb of incredible stories regarding Kalasoka and the 
Nandas, and we cannot rely on it. 

The passage in the Mudraraksasa is open to different 
interpretations, as the word Yavana has been taken differently 
by authors. Stress need not be laid ou this term as well as on 
the names of other tribes mentioned in the play. The Yavanas 
in our passage were, ns Telang is inclined to think, “probably 
some of the frontier tribes inhabiting Afghanistan and the 
neighbouring districts .” 3 Even if Yavana stands for the 
Greeks, we cannot therefrom suppose that Candragupta 
first conquered the Greek principalities of N. W. India 
and then turned against Magadha. The most plausible 
conclusion seems to be that while Candragupta was invading 
Magadha he was assisted by a large number of predatory 
frontier tribes, among which there were probably some Greek 
deserters . 8 Hence we find Yavanas and Parvataka among 
the adherents of Candragupta . 4 * * But we are nob justified 
in drawing the conclusion that Candragupta conquered 
the whole of the west before turning eastward. On the 
contrary, the Mudraraksasa affords ample materials which 
force us to a different conclusion. 

The play begins with a narration of events which took 
plaeo just after the overthrow of the Nandas and the entry of 
Candragupta into the Capital. There are enemies within and 

i Early Hist., 4th ed., p. 46, n. 2. 2 Telang’s ed., p. 29. 

3 Alexander’s unpopularity towards the close of his career, and 
the fact that he wanted several times to disband his veterans in 
consequence of which they mutinied, might have led to desertion on 
a large scale ; the murder of Philippus and the general insecurity of 

the Macedonians in India might also have induced desertion. 

4 Tradition might have been current that Candragupta after- 

wards appointed a Yavana governor and invested him with the title 

of king, Comp. Yavanaraja Tushaspa of Asoka. 
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without ; spies are being appointed indiscriminately by both 
the parties; Raksasa and the adherents ot Naudastir up revolt 
among the western tribes and instigate Malayaketu, the son 
of the murdered Parvataka, to avenge the wrong done to 
his father ; in short, the revolution proper has just begun. 
But even here almost invariably Candragupta is styled 
king (Deva or Rajctn). This is significant, and it shows that 
perhaps immediately after the capital was stormed Candra- 
gupta was placed on the throne and styled Rajan. 1 2 Then 
again Candragupta even after taking the capital and 
placing himself on the throne, had yet to subdue other kings 
and make himself lord paramount of India. In Act 
III 3 Canakya accosts Candragupta with the benediction 
that he might be graced by the homage of kings coming from 
the region bounded by the mountains in the north and the 
ocean in the south. 

In Act IV 3 Malayaketu is aggrieved at the thought 
that though nine months had passed away since his father’s 
death he could not avenge himself on Candragupta. Again, 
in the concluding stanza of the play there is clear indication 
that the revolution is at an end, the attack of the barbarians 
has ceased, and Candragupta is wished a long life. Prom 
all this it is clear that the revolution, when it began, placed 
Candragupta on the throne of Magadha, but it continued 
for about a year, at the end of which the attacks of the 
enemies ceased and Candragupta introduced order into the 
kingdom. 

It was not difficult for Candragupta to overthrow the 
Nanda dynasty whose inherent weakness lie had revealed 
to Alexander while in the Punjab. But it was difficult for 
him certainly at oho outset to capture the Indus valley and 


1 Comp, the incident referred to in Act III where Vairocaka, 
brother of the murdered Parvataka, is made to sit on the throne side 
by side with Candragupta, 

2 Tclang’s ed., p, 164. 


3 Telang's ed., p. 192. 
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Sind which had offered a strenuous resistance to Alexander. 
It is well to remember in this connection that at the time of 
the partition of Alexanders empire at Babylon and Tripara- 
deisos not only no notice was taken of Alexander’s conquests 
beyond the Indus, bub even considerably enlarged territories 
were conceded to Porus, for, according to Diodorus 1 “it was 
impossible to remove these kings without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished general/’ The strength 
and independence of the Indian rulers — Taxiles and Porus — 
were recognised by Alexander. 2 No sooner was he gone than 
Philippus was murdered. Alexander did not feel strong 
enough to appoint a successor himself ; he only left Eudemo3 
in charge of the military affairs. After the treacherous assassi- 
nation of Porus, both Eudemos and Peithon, son of Agenor, 
left the Indian soil never to return, and no arrangement was 
ever made with regard to the Indian “satrapies” of Alexander 
till the unsuccessful attempt of Seleucus to recover them. 
All these circumstances go to show how powerful these 
Indian rulers were ; and, therefore, it was not possible for 
Candragupta to conquer the west before conquering the 
east. When after the assassination of Porus both Eudemos 
and Peithon retired, and no arrangement was made for 
the Indian provinces of Alexander, Candragupta embolden- 
ed by the capture of Pataliputra and the acquisition 
of the resources of the Nandas absorbed the western 
regions. 

Hence in fixing the chronology of this period of Iudian 
history we should say that as soon as Alexander turned his 
back upon India (Sept., 326 B. C.), the Magadha revolution 
began, and Candragupta after ousting the Nanda Dynasty 
planted himself oil the throne of Pataliputra, and that this 
revolution, as V. Smith says, had successive stages covering 
almost a year, at the end of which all trouble ceased and 
Candragupta began a career of conquest and consolidation. 


I Diodorus, XVIII, 39, 6. 


2 Ibid., XV1U, 3, 4. 
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Hence 325 B. C. is the most Approximate date of Oanclra- 
gupta’s accession. 1 2 3 4 

Jyotirmoy Sen 


A Buddhist Inscription from Bodh-Gaya of the Reign 
of Jayaccandradeva— V- S. I 24 x. 

This inscription was found at Bodh-Gaya some fifty 
years ago by Sir Alexander Cunningham, He placed 
it for decipherment at the disposal of Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra, who published it with a translation and a 
facsimile in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
1880 , pp. 78 - 80 , pi. vm. It is noticed as No. 177 in 
Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India a 
and included by Messrs. Mehta and Diskalkar in their 
List of Inscriptions of the Oahadavala Rulers of Kanauj . 5 
An excellent facsimile of the inscription (without, how- 
ever, any transcript) appeared in Mr. R. D. Banerji\s 
memoir on the Palas oj Bengal * During my study of the 

1 Cunningham arrived at this date from a critical examination 
of the Pali Buddhistic annals. — Bhilsa Topes, pp. 

Jayaswal’s calculation of the date of Asoka's coronation leads him 
to accept B. C. 325-4 as that of Candragupta. Hence he rejects the 
theory of V. Smith that Candragupta could not begin operations 
before the news of Alexander's death n ached India. The retreat of 
Alexander was the end of his prestige in India, and the murder 
of Parvataka in the Mudraraksasa probably refers to the assassi- 
nation of Philippus in B. C. 324-3. — JASB, 1913, pp. 3 * 7 ^ 

The date 325 B. C. is also arrived at by a Jaina reckoning 
according to which Sthulabhadra died 219 A. M. (*^326 B. C.). And 
this incident took place simultaneously with the accession of 
Candragupta. 

2 Ep . Ind., vol. V. App., p. 26. 

3 /.A ft ft vol. XIII, p. 8*. 

4 Mem. As. Soc . Beng vol. V, no, 3, pi, xxxii. 
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G&hadavala records, I found that Dr, Mitra’s readings and 
translation of this inscription required revision. I, therefore, 
re-edit the inscription from the two published facsimiles men- 
tioned above. I had not the advantage of examining any 
estampage of the original inscription, which, I am told, is no 
longer available. 

The inscription according to Dr. Mitra covers a space 
of 19" X 12* and consists of 17 lines of writing. A portion 
of the slab is broken away and eight letters are thus miss- 
ing, — two in 1. 15, two in 1. 16, and four in 1. 17. A few 
others are also injured in lines 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, and 17. With the 
exception of these, the inscription appears to have been 
quito in a good condition. 

The Characters are Nagari of the twelfth century 
A.o. and in type resemble those of the Sarnath inscription of 
KumaradevI, 1 2 the $Italagha(a (Gaya) inscription of Yaksa- 
pala, 3 the Krsna-dvarika 8 and the Narasimha temple 4 
(Gaya) inscriptions of Nayapala, the Aksayavata (Gaya) 
inscription of Vigralmpala III, 5 6 and the Silhnpur inscription 
of Prahasa. 0 liegarding the vowel signs attention may be 
drawn to the different forms of the medial u f viz. a com- 
ma-shaped curve annexed below, e.g. in guru (I. 2), a hook 
attached to the right, e.g. in rucira (!. 1), and a wedge at the 
lower end, e.g. in madhura (1, 7). Xu respect of consonants 
the final forms of t and m are noteworthy. Final t is written 
by a comma-shaped curve with a hook upon it and the sign 
of the virdma below, e.g. in samantdt (1. 1). Final m has the 
form of the usual looped m, only smaller in size, the virdma 

1 Ep. lnd.y vol, IX, pp. 3 iQfC, pi. facing p. 324. 

2 hid. Ant., vol. XVI, pp. 64!!. ; Menu As. Soc . Be?ig. t vol. V, no. 
3, pp. 96-97 and PI. 

3 /. A . S. B ti 1900, pt. I, pp, 190195 ; Menu As. Soc . Beng., vol. 
V, no. 3, pi. xxv. 

4 Mem. As. Soc. Beng.y vol. V, no. 3, p. 78 and pi. 

5 lbid. % pp. 81-82 and pi. 

6 Ep. ind.y vol, XIII, pp, 283-295 and pi. 
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stroke being shown below, e.g. in citram (1. 7). Superscript 
r is indicated by a short slanting stroke starting from the 
middle of the left side of the following consonant, e.g. in 
nirjara (1. 11). Y is distinguished from p in having the 
vertical straight line on the right continued below its junction 
with the curve on the left. 

In respect of Orthooraphy may be noted the use of 
the same sign both for v and b, the occasional substitution of 
s for visarga and the doubling of c, n and t following a super- 
script r. Instances of errors of writing occur in akalpaSa, 
(I. 1 2) where the visarga at the end is omitted, and in 
ghafuna (1. 7) miswritten for pafuna. 

The Language of the record is Sanskrit. With the 
exception of the introductory Ow. namo Buddhaya the whole 
of the inscription is in verse, numbering 17 in all and com- 
posed in a variety of metres, viz. Sragdhara, Sarddulavikrl- 
dito, Indravajra, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Anustubb, Rathod- 
dhata and Arya. As to the style of the composition Dr. 
Mitra observes, “The language of the large record is high- 
flown, and very much involved. Metaphors and similes are 
scattered in it with no niggard hand, and they are mostly 
very much overstrained, and difficult of reproduction in plain 
English.” 

The object of the inscription is to record the excavation 
by a Buddhist monk, linmod Srimitra, of a large cave at 
Jayapura, bearing in front one or two figures of Simhanada 1 
and in the courts images of three Taras installed in separate 
shrines. Of these three Taras two are mentioned by name, 


i It is of interest to note in this connection that at Patan in 
Nepal, all the more important Viharas have two images of Simhanada, 
either in stone or in bronze, on either side of the staircase leading to 
the sanctum ; see Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography , p. 36. 
A similar method appears to have been adopted in the decoration of 
this cave, too, either with one or two figures of SiiphanSda in front 
of the entrance. 
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viz., Ugratara 1 and Dattatara, 2 while the third one is 
merely described as “wearing orange clothes.* 3 The record 
opens with an obeisance to Buddha ; the first three verses 
are addressed respectively to the Primordial Nature, known 
also as the Adi-Buddha, 4 Bodhisattva Lokesvara and Ekajata 
(vs. 1-3). The inscription then proceeds to give an 
eulogistic account of the monk Snmitra who caused this 
cave to be made (vs. 4-9). His virtues are described, and 
it is stated that I 10 converted to the Buddhist faith many 
kings who had formerly followed the ‘wrong path* (v. 7). 
These royal disciples of Srlmitra included Jayaccandra- 
deva (v. 10), who is referred to in the following verse as the 
king of Kasi (v. 11). It is also stated that he restored 
the discipline of Mah&bodhi and recovered some scriptures 
and treatises of a like nature that had fallen into obscurity 
(v. 11). The cave is then described (vs. 12-14), the date of 
its excavation being noted in terms of a chronogram the 
year of king Vikramaftka indicated by ••• ‘vedas’, ‘eyes' and 
‘moon/ i.e., the Vilcrama year 1 24 x (vs. 14, 15). Finally, 
we are informed that this eulogy ( prasasti ) was composed by 
Manoratha, the son of Slda f written by the kayastha Puran- 
dara and engraved by the artisan Dharadhara (vs. 16, 17). 

As the first word of the chronogram is missing it is not 
possible to make an exact calculation of the date. It is 

1 This is a ferocious form of Blue Tara, identified by Getty 
with Ekajata, to whom an invocation is made in one of the introduc- 
tory verses of the prnhosti ; see Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism , 
p. ill, Bhattacharya takes her to be identical with Mahacnia Tara. 
Both the varieties are, however, believed to be of Northern origin and 
belong to the same class of Blue Tara. See Bhattacharya, op % cit ., 

pp. 76-8 D 

2 I could trace no mention of this variety of Tara elsewhere. 

3 This description is rot, however, definite enough to identify 
this Tara with any particular form. 

4 He is also called Svayambhu or Svabhava, see Getty, op . «/., 
p. 3 . 

I.II.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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evident, however, that the date falls somewhere within the 
period 1183-1192 A.c. Messrs. Mehta and Diskalkar assume 
the missing word to be equivalent to ‘5’, and accordingly 
give the date as v. s. 1245. This is, howover, a mere 
surmise. 

The prelude to the prasasti that starts with a homage to 
Adi-Buddha shows that the monk in honour of whom it was 
written was a follower of that system, which forms a special 
phase of the Mahayana Buddhism. 1 2 Once it was believed 
that this cult first sprang from Nepal in the eleventh century 
A.c. among the Aisvarikas 3 ; subsequent studies have how- 
ever, shown that it originated during the rule of the Palas 
in Eastern India, whence it found its way to the north. 3 The 
special feature of this system consists in tracing the origin 
of even the DhyanI Buddhas to a Primordial Being, the Adi- 
Buddha, who creates the former by the five acts of his con- 
templative power, i.e., the dhyana . Invisible and inactive 
as he is in principle, he is nevertheless a god, 4 for whom 
the Iconography of the later Buddhist pantheon concieved 
a distinct representation. “The Adi-Buddha,” says Getty 
“is always represented as a ‘crowned Buddha/ that is to say, 
that although he is a Buddha, he wears the five-leafed crown 
as well as the other traditional ornaments of a Dhyanl- 
Bodhisattva, and is dressed in princely garments/* 5 In view 
of this observation an attempt lias been made to identify him 
with a type of crowned figures of Buddha, decked also with 

1 See N. G. Majumdar on “Adi-Buddha in the Eastern School 
of Art ” Annual Report of the Varendra Research Society, 1926*27, 
Museum Notes, p. 7 ; Louis de la Vallee Poussin on ‘Mahayana* and 
‘Adi-Buddha/ Ency. Rel. Eth ., vol. 8, pp. 380 ff. and vol. I, pp. 93 ff. 

2 Getty, op . cit. y p. 2 and n. 2 ; Griimvcdcl, Buddhist Art in 
India , p. 198. 

3 Cf. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 8 ; /. A. S. />., vol. II, pp. 5 7ff. ; 
/. B. 0 . R . 5 ., vol. IX, p. 1 14, et seq . 

4 See Poussin, Ency , Rel. Eth., vol. I, p. 99. 

I 5 Getty, op. cit., p. 3. 
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other jewellery, found in Bihar and Bengal . 1 2 The Adi* 
Buddha is also represented in Nepal in the shape of a flame 
in accordance with the belief that at the creation of the 
world he manifested himself in the form of a flame issuing 
out of a lotus flower . 3 4 Sometimes this flame symbol is put 
in the centre of a crescent moon . 8 The invocatory stanza, 
referred to, is of interest not only as confirming • the evidence 
of the existence of the cult of Adi-Buddha in Eastern India 
in the twelfth century a.c., but further, as revealing a con- 
ception of his symbolic representation, simliar to that found 
to exist now only in Nepal. 

The invocations to Bodhisattva Lokesvara and EkajatS in 
the two following verses seem also to be quite appropriate in 
the light of our knowledge that an image of the former in 
the form of Simhanada was exhibited at the entrance of the 
cave and another of Ugratara (who is identical with Ekajafa)* 
was set up inside. I could, however, find no mention of 
Dattatara elsewhere. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, to whom 
I referred, suggests that she is identical with Datta the 
Yaksiijl 5 whose mantra has to be uttered in propitiating 
Jambhala. 

This document is also of importance as throwing a fresh 
light on the religion of the Gahaflavala king Jayaccandra- 
deva (1170-1194 a.c.), regarding whom it discloses that he 
was a disciple of this Buddhist monk. On the seals attached 
to the copper-plate grants of the Gahadaviila rulers, there 
are, however, figures of Garufla, and a conch-shell, which 
is suggested by some to be a representation of the 
pahcajanya couch.® In a copper-plate grant of Candra- 


1 Majumdar, op. cit., p, 8. 

2 Getty, op. cit., p. 2 ; Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. xxviii ; Mitra, 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 250. 

3 Getty, op cit., p.2, n. 6 and pi. xix, fig. d. 

4 Ibid., p. ill. 5 Bhattacharya, op. cit,, p, 114. 

6 f.A.S.B., vol, XLI 1 , pt. I, p. 314. 
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deva, the founder of the dynasty, it is stated that he made 
gifts of certain villages in the presenco of the image of 
idikesava. 1 2 We are also informed by a Kamauli grant of 
Yijayacandra thab Jayaccandra was initiated ‘as a wor- 
shipper of the god Krsfla’ on the day of his installation 
as Yu v a raj a. a These circumstances indicate that the Gaha- 
Javala kiugs were Vaisijavns. Nevertheless, the significant 
epithet ‘paramamahe&vara adopted by them attests to their 
devotion to Siva. 3 Evidence is also available of their 
patronage shown to the Buddhist faith. Govindacaudra 
( 1114-1154 A.c.), the grand-father of Jayaccandra, assigned 
several villages for the support of the friars living in the 
‘great convent of the Holy Jetavana.’ 4 It is also known 
that two of Govindacandra’s wives were Buddhists. 5 6 Of a 
more definite nature is the information furnished by the 
present inscription which states that Jayaccandra received 
initiation from a Buddhist teacher. All those facts as 
noted above afford some clear indications of a catholic 
aud eclectic spirit that characterised the religious beliefs of 
the Gshadavala princes. 

The record under review describes Jayaccandradeva 
as the king of Kasl. Under a similar style, he is also 
referred to by the Muhammadan historians. 3 In the 
Madh&inagar grant, 7 Laksmanasena is stated to have 
defeated a king of Kasl. Although the latter's name 
is nob mentioned there, there is hardly any room for doubt 
that he belonged to the well-known Gahajavala family. 
The fact of their being thus known as the kings of 
Benares combined with the evidence of their copper-plate 

1 Ep. Ind., vol. XIV, p. 197. 

2 Ep. Ind.py of. IV, pp. Il8ff. 

3 Cf. Ep. Ind., vol. IV, pp. 125!!. 

4 Ep. Ind., vol. XI, pp. 20ff, 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 321. 

6 Elliot, History of India, vol. II, pp. 223, 300. 

7 Jour, Proc, As. Soc, Beng. (N.S.), vol. V, pp. 467 ff. 
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grants, the bulk of which were issued from Benares, 
tends to show that the principal residence of the G&hadav&la 
kings was at Benares. We are aware that the first king of 
the line made Kanauj 1 2 the capital of his dominions, the 
choice being probably due to the prestige which attached to 
this “Rome of mediaeval India’* in those days. But the 
insecurity of its position so close to the Ghaznavid 
dominions of the Punjab probably necessitated ere 
long the selection of a second capital in a more central 
situation. The danger was more evident because of the 
incessant hostilities of the Gahadavalas with their Muham- 
madan neighbours. 9 The situation of Benares ‘in the centre 
of the country of Hind’ coupled with its holy associations 
doubtless marked ib out as a suitable site for their purpose 
and Benares thus became the “sister capital” of the G&ha- 
(lavala empire, which proud position it continued to hold 
till its occupation by the onrushing Muslim hordes after the 
battle of Chandra war 3 in 1194 A.c. 


Translation 

Om, Adoration to Buddha ! 

May that Smiling Nature, revealed through the mark of 
a cluster of high lustres rising from a crescent (lit. young) 
moon, 4 * * * * looking like rows of large teeth of fully-expanded 
and charming beauty, the cause of the emanation of 


1 J'A.S'fi., vol. XL 1 I, pt. i, pp. 32 iff. 

2 Ep . lnd. % vol. IX, pp. 321 ff. ; Ibid., vol. IV, pp. Il8ff. 
Cf. also Tabakat-i-Nasirl , Raver ty’s trans., p. 107 ; Elliot, History of 
India , vol. IV, p. 526. 

3 Tabakat-i-Nasir'i , Raverty’s transl., p. 470 ; Elliot, History of 
India , vol. II, p. 223. 

4 For such symbolic representation of the Primaeval Buddha 

(Adi-Buddha) cf. Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 2, n. 6 and 

pl ' x,x ' d ' 14 - 3 IS-J 
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Sarvaj&a, 1 with the scripture as a weapon, 8 freeing the 
three worlds of ills, 3 by the shoots, 4 raauifesb all around, 
of the light of a multitude of pure, noble and great virtues, 
growing within, confer prosperity upon you 5 (v. 1)* 

May that Lokesvara, the lord with the lustre of the 
autumn moon, caused as if by the radiation of a mass of 

1 Sec Hodgson, Language, Literature and Religion of Nepal and 
Tibet, p. 82. The Adi-Buddha is supposed to have produced a Bodhi- 
sattva, “who having migrated through the three worlds, and through 

all six forms of animate existence appeared ^ last as 

»Sakyasiipha to teach mankind the real sources of happiness and 
misery”. 

For the names of Gautama Buddha, see Sanskrit-Tibetan-English 
Vocabulary , Mem. As. Soc. Beng. y vol. IV, pp. 1-4. 

2 The Satndsa * astra-bdstrah' may be expounded as astram iva 
bdstram yasya sah or “he who holds the scripture like a weapon," 1. 1 ., 
‘•he who has the scripture as an attribute.” The epithet is significant, 
describing the nature of Adi-Buddha, who represents the ultimate 
source of supreme wisdom. As 'the king of the Prajfia’ the same 
character was also ascribed to MafijuSrI at a later age. See Poussin, 
Rncy . Rel. Eth vol. I, pp. 95 ^* ; a l so Getty, op. cit., pp. 3, 9. 

Cf. '‘Asti ndsti svarUpdya jftdna-rupa-svarupine I 
SUnya-rUpa-svarupaya ndnd-rupdya te nantak 11 

SvayambhH Purina , I. 3. 

3 Cf. SvayambhU Purdrya (Bib. Ind.), I. 1-8. The Adi-Buddha 
is believed to be universally propitious ; see Poussin, op . cit., p. 100. 
According to the tradition of Northern Buddhism the special function 
of curing diseases, is attributed to Mania, the ‘Healing Buddha/ who 
is said to have obtained his power from Gautama Buddha, who, we 
know, was the spiritual son of the Adi-Buddha, See Getty, loc . cit. 
pp. 23-24. The Santatlrtha near the shrine of the Adi-Buddha at 
the Svayambhiikgetra in Nepal is believed to possess the virtue of 
of curing diseases by ablution in its waters ; see Mitra, Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature of Nepal , p. 253. 

4 For Praroha used in a similar sense, cf. Jyotihprarohair — 
uditah birastah — Kutndrasambhava , III, 49. 

5 “May he, who is of smiling nature, who is of delightfully 
expanded beauty, who is endowed with the radiance of the sprouts 
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light springing from the flow of knowledge of the world, 1 
gleaming bright in his heart), whose wonderful sympathy, 9 of 
which the essence is mercy, shines forth in the guise of the 
beauty of his bright, clean and rosy 3 nails, grant welfare 
unto you 4 (v. 2). 


of his internal, thriving, noble and mighty mass of merits, made 
manifest by the light of young moons of the large rows of his teeth, 
who, for the sake of glory, has relieved the three spheres of all illness 
by bestowing on them the sastra— may he be to your welfare/' — Mitra. 

1 AvalokiteSvara is said to be the Bodhisattva of the present 
cycle, namely Bhadrakalpa, covering the period between the dis- 
appearance of the Mortal Buddha, Sakyasimha and the advent of the 
Future Buddha, Maitreya. 

Cf. Karandavyuha , pp. 21-22 : 

“ Yavat Avalokitebvarasya drdhapratifhd ?ta paripurita bhavanti 
sarvasattvdh sarvaduhkhebhyah pariinokfiitah yavat anuttardydm 
samyak sambodhau na pratidhdpitd bhavanti yena yena rup- 

ena vaineydh sattvah tena tena rupena dharmam debay anti tathd- 

gatavaintyanam tathagatarupena dharwam debay anti mahebvara- 

vaineyanam mahebvararUpena dharwam debay anti vdyuvaineya - 

mm vayurupena dharmam debayanti rdjavaineydndm sattvanain 

rajarupena dharmam debayanti matapitrvaineyanam sattvanam 

mdtrpitr rUpena dharmam debayanti yathdyathavaineydndm sattvdnarti 
tathdtathdrupena dharmam debayanti ” 

2 There is a pun on the word rdga t which means both ‘sympathy' 
and 'redness/ The idea implied, is that the sympathy exhibits itself 
in the redness of his nails. 

Cf. “ Lokebvaram sarvdngamahdrdgaraktam ekamukham dvibhufam 
trinetram jatamukutamanditam vafrdnkitapdbdnkubahastar\i raktapadme 
va/raparyankanisannam divydbharanavastravibhusitam dtmdnam vicin- 
tya ..." 

Sddhanamdld vol. I (G. O. Series), p. 80. 

For varieties of AvalokiteSvara see Bhattacharyya, op . cit. t pp. 32flf. 

3 The name of the colour pdtala is evidently derived from the 
flower of the same name (Bignonia Suaveolens). 

4 “May that lord of regions, the lord, the autumnal moon-light 
of whose heart is manifest by the resplendence of the glorious light 
of the world-enlightening moon of knowledge, whose benevolent 
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May Ekajata, who hag made the world flourish, 1 who 
holds by her the uplifted sword of all-pervading mercy, 
like a flag of white lustre formed of the peculiar excellence 
of the mind consisting of the grace devoted to the multitude 
of dependent sentient beings, 9 bestow good fortune upon you 
(v. 3), 

Here lived a great saint, Srxraitra by name, who was the 
foremost of the class of enlightened Siddhas, 3 who was brought 
to being by the merits of the three worlds and by whom 
all the sentient beings were invited for redemption (v. 4). 

It is a wonder that at the benevolence 4 of him, who was 
the object of universal confidence, on account of his being 
inclined to affection, ( marked ly) his uplifted hands, all the 
animals delighted, — the ferocious shaking off their ferocity, 
the passionate their anger, and the timid their fear, — by 


mind appears lustrous under the guise of the resplendent row of his 
pure, rose-coloured nails — may he grant you blessings. ,J — Mitra. 

1 Cf. “Tara Marabhayanhari suravaraih sampTijita sarvvadu 

Lokanam hitakarinl jay at i sa mateva y~t raksati / 

Karuvyena samayutB bahuvidhan samsarabhlrUn jamn 
Tratri bhaktimatam bibhau jagatam nityam 
* * * # bhayadhvamsim // 

Devya Eh a j at ay as tu mantrarajo ntahabalah / 

Asya sravanmatrena nirvighno jay ate narah jl 
Saubhagyam jayate nityam vtiayain yatiti satravah / 
Dharmaskandho bhaven nityam Buddhatulyo na sammyah // 

Sadhanatnala, vol. I, pp. 260*262, 

For the Dhyana see Bhattacharya, p. 80. 

2 “May he of the one lock of matted hair, whose mind is engag- 
ed in friendship for those who depend on him, who holds up, like a 
standard, the white light of noble speech, who wields the beau- 
tiful scymitar of all-pervading mercy which has made the world 
fearless — may he promote your prosperity.’' — Mitra. 

3 “The chief of the pure race of Sambuddha’' — Mitra. 

4 Maitn is one of the four perfect states with Buddhists ; see 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit- English Dictionary ,'s.v. 
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sweet looks, embraces and the shower of nectar 1 , were re- 
presenting their heart having been purged of the mass of 
impurities 2 (v. 5). 

With a mind free from duality and delighting to sport in 
life with the maiden of emancipation, he disdainfully looked 
a little through the corner of his eyes at the eight charming 
Siddhis, 3 with a passion for virtues, who, in quest of a lord, 
went up to him, possessing excellence, 4 skilled (as he was) 
in leaving afflictions away, and lay at his feet 5 (v. 6). 

Being free from all desires, yet in (his) compassion, intent 
on delivering the world and endowed with the highest vision, 
with the achievements of the Enlightened One as his 
highest aim, 6 who guided the rulers of earth addicted to the 
wrong path and ere long made them renowned for the 
worship of Srighana 7 (v. 7 ). 

1 /. e. t their tears. 

2 “By whose friendly aid the ferocious, giving up their needless 
ferocity, the passionate forsaking their superabundant anger, the 
timid abandoning their fear. — Relying on the friendship of him who 
is the asylum of radiance in this world, even (wild) amimals, endow- 
ing themselves with love, conversed with each other with affection, 
diffusing the nectar of their delightful eyes. What a wonder l” — 
Mitra. 

3 The eight Siddhis are enumerated in the following verse : 

Anima lagkima praptih p yak a my am viahiim tat ha j 
Isitvam ca v ah' tv am ca tat ha kainavasayitajj 
see Monier-Williams* Sa nskrit- English Dictionary , s. v. 

4 Sausthavam syad-avastat?ibho } see Halayudha Abhidhanaratna- 
mala t ed. Aufrecht, IV, 74. 

5 “Enamoured by the maiden of emancipation in this life, that 
person of undeviating mind, did not by the corner of his eyes, cast 
even a reproachful glance at the eight Siddhis, who had achieved 
the exclusion of all created evils, who were devoted voluntarily to 
their husband, who delighted in the enjoyment of good qualities, and 
who lying at his feet." — Mitra. 

6 “Looking up for high enterprise "—Mitra. 

7 A name of Buddha. ' 

MARCH, I929 
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He was always quickly giving away without any attach- 
ment even what did not cross the mind of the supplicant, 
wherefore the ‘thought-gem* famous for yielding things 
desired became dull in shame 1 (v. 8). 

Of (his) fame, of which the body was rising upwards, which 
was ever gaining prosperity in many ways and which even 
fully touched the abode of Braluna, tho wonderful and thriv- 
ing whiteness, having bathed again and again from its birth 
in the waters of the river of countless immortals, was equalled 
in achievements with Sesa and (thus) proclaimed in tho 
three worlds for as long as the cycle continues 2 (v. 9). 

Of that emancipated being the illustrious J-iyaccamlra- 
deva, tho attainment of whose sovereignty was proclaimed 
all over the expanse of tho Earth, who was of clear under- 
standing and who was served by a hundred kings, became, 
out of reverence, himself the disciple with a pleasing heart 
and an indescribable hankering (v. 10). 

The pilot of the Faith and the initiating preceptor 
of the king of Kasi, he restored the discipline and re- 
covered the numerous collection of lost scriptures and 
others of the same kind, belonging to the illustrious site of 
the Maliabodhi (v. 11). 

It is this accomplished, all-knowing and illustrious friend 

i The Cinta-mani could not cope with the monk, being entirely 
dependent for its gift on the suppliant’s desire, while the latter did 
not even wait for it. 

2 The poet implies that'his fame traversed the three worlds in this 
way: it bathed in the Ganges in the land of mortals, it touched the 
abode of Brahma in the world above, and was balanced with the 
achievements of $esa in the world beneath. 

“The work of him who, bathing over and over in the river of 
endless felicity, had, from the day of his birth, taken the lord proprietor 
of wealth and propriety for asylum, who, — having repeatedly touched 
the dignity of the highest Brahma, had ultimately become unrivalled 
among wise men, and of thriving persons; — his work had attained 
[a wonderful whiteness for ages/'— Mitra, 
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of the world, free from impurities, 1 2 that made this large 
cave here in the auspicious Jayapura , with Simhanftda 9 in 
front and hearing therein ( images of) Ugratara, with her 
hand raised upwards, Dattat&ra, adored in the morning (lit. 
in the van of the day) and (another T&ra) draped in orange 
clothes, fair as the evening clouds 3 and at the same time 
shrines 4 for these three in the courts, eternally to last, 
in the month of Jyaistha, in the year of king Vikrainanka 
indicated by the arrangement of the number (composed) 
by the figures represented by . . ‘vedas*, ‘eyes* and 

‘ 1110011 ' (vs. 12-15). 

Manoratha, son of the illustrious Sid 1 , the best of the 
Kayasthu race .... who was like a bee of the lotus-feet 
of the virtuous, composed this eulogium (v. 16). 

The illustrious Purandara, the adored of scribes, copied 
it down {on the slab) and the patient artisan Dbaradhara 
engraved it with a chisel (v. 17). 

Niradbandhu Sanyal 


1 “The wifeless.” — Mitra. Cf. “Angaria,” J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. I7iff, 
and 46 iff. 

2 For Simhanada, see Bhattacharya, op. cit. pp. 3Sff. 

3 ‘‘The three Bodhis — adorned in golden raiment, resplendent 
as the garlanded cloud of twilight — the adored of day with the 
forehead decked with a bright star. Bearing a refulgent star — this 
cave, in the auspicious Jayapura/*— Mitra. 

4 “Sacrifices/'— Mitra. 
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Footnotes to the Text 

1 Expressed by a symbol. 

2 Metre : Sragdhara. 

3 M ( — Mitra) reads — udgacchhad . 

4 M. reads sambaddho . 

5 M. reads nastasastrah. 

6 Metre: lSarddulavikrT<Jita. 

7 M. reads pracandra . 8 Metre : &arddu!avikridita. 

9 M. reads vi$aya . 10 M. rzz&s-mvartto* 

11 M. reads hrinirmmitarp , . 

12 M. reads vibhrato . 

13 Metre : Indravajra. 

14 M. reads trilokl$u krtaprasutah, 

15 M. reads satr—ottam — amattrita . 

16 M. reads d/nrab/iutah . 17 M. reads paramovadhutah . 

18 Metre: Sragdhara. 19 M. reads -invahantah. 

20 M. reads madhuratara-drsolu 21 M. reads -sU(su)kavantt. 

22 Metre: Sarddulavikrldita. 23 M. reads paiala. 

2\ M. reads rata. 25 M. reads savarjjam. 

26 Metre : Vasantatilaka. 27 M. reads-apara. 

28 Metre: Indravajra. 29 M. reads dana-candro. 

30 M. reads Y asminn-avapa. 3 1 M. reads ca dyarn . 

32 Metre : * 3 arddulavlkrldita. 

33 M. reads srotahsra. 34 M. reads hrivrddhibhafibvaram. 

35 M. reads krtinah . The last i-iara stroke was originally 
inadvertently omitted * only the curve on the top was supplied after- 


wards. 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

47 

48 

SO 


M. reads akalpasaK 
M. reads bvaryya 
Metre Indravajra. 
M. reads sannaddha 
M. reads sirpva. 


37 
39 
41 

43 Metre : 
45 M. reads bodhu 


Metre : Malinl. 

M. reads acchadhlyasya . 
Metre : Anusjubh. 
Anustubh. 


Metre : Anus{ubh. 

The last six letters are omitted by M. 
Metre : Rathoddhata 49 Metre : 
Metre : Anus^ubh. 


Aryy 


a. 



The Adipurana and Brhatkatha 

In the Adipurana (Indore ed. with Hindi (ikft, Sam. 1973), 
written in c.825a.c., in which the author Jinasena has describ- 
ed the life-story of Rsabha, Adinatha or Puru, the first of the 
Jaina Tlrthankaras, the following verses (I. 107 ff.) occur : 

Idam adhyavasayahnm katham dliarmanubandhinlm/ 
praatuve prastutam sadbhir maha-purusa-gocaram// 107/' 
vistlrnanelca-s'akhadhyam sacchayam phala-salinlm/ 
aryair uisevitam ramyam satfm kalpa-latain iva// 108// 
prasannain ati-gambhlram nirmalam sukha-sltalam/ 
nirvapita-jagat-tapam mahatlm saraslin iva// 109// 
guru-pravaha-sainbhutini apankarn tapa-vicchidam/ 
krtavatar&m krtibhih punyam vyomapagam iva// 110// 
cetahprasada-jananlm krta-mangala-samgraham/ 
krodlkrta-jagad-biiubam hasantlm darpnn.a-sriyam// 

HI// 

kalpafighripSd ivottungSd abhlsta-phala-dayinah/ 
maha -s'akhitm ivodagram sruta-skaudhad upahrtam// 112// 
prathamasyanuyogasya gambhlrasyodadhor iva/ 
velain iva maha-dhvanam prasrtartha-mahR-jalani// 113// 
Sksiptasesa-tautrartham viksipta-para-sasanam/ 
satam sainvega-jananlm nirveda-raaa-brmhiijlm// 114// 
adbhut&rtham im&m divyam paramartham brhat-katham/ 
lambhair anekaib samdrbdham guijadhyaib parva-suri- 

bhi b// 115// 

yasas-sreyas-karlm punyfim bhukti-muktiphala-pradam/ 
parvanupQrvarn ( for 0 rvtm ?) Ssritya vaksye s'rijuta suj- 

janah// 116// 

In explaining this passage the author of the Hindi tika, inter- 
prets the words gumdhyaih and brhat-Jcatham in v. 115 in a 
general way as ‘rich in virtues,’ and ‘great story’ respectively. 

This interpretation seems at first sight to be quite wrong. 
For, the expression lambhair anekaib aamdrbdham ‘formed 
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of many lambhas strung together’, used in the verse shows 
that the Bfliat-kathd mentioned in it was composed of many 
lambhas : and this description fits with the well-known Brliat- 
katlia of Gunfidhya only, and no other story, great or small. 
Compare Subandlius Vasavadatta (Srlrahgam ed.), p. 123: 
lirhat-katha lambhair iva sahib h a iiji kopasobhitaih and Dart- 
din’s Kavyadarsa (description of gadya-kuvya): 

bhedat ca dfsto lamhhadir ucclivaso vdstu kirn tatahj 
tat IcathdJchydyiJcety ekdjatih samjm-dvayankita/ 
atmiv^ntar-bhavisyanti sesas ca/chyana-jatayah// 

Here the reference to lambhas is without doubt to Guija- 
dhyas Brhat* hatha. This book is said to have originally 
consisted of 700,000 sloka-measures of which 000,000 were 
destroyed and 100,000 only gained currency. And since 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagam , which is an epitome of this 
work contains stories about the Bodhisattva, it is not im- 
probable that the original Brhat-katha contained stories of 
Jaiua Tlrtliahkaras also. And lienee one feels that it is this 
work that is referred to by Jinascna and that the words 
gunadhyaih and li'liat-kathiim in the above verse vShould be 
interpreted as proper names. 

This interpretation, however, is open to the objection that 
it is not likely that a wrtter like Jinasena would base his ac- 
count of the life of Ttsabha (and other Tlrtliahkaras) on such 
a book as Gunadhyas Brhat-katha. Though this book was 
highly esteemed and even grouped in I he same class as the 
lldmdyana and the Mahtihlutmta (compare Govardhamt’s 
Aiyasaptnsatl, v. 34 : 

sri-Bomayaya-Bhitrata-B/diatkatliauani kavln namas • 

kurmah) 

tri-srota iva sarasa sarasvail Sfhurati yair bhinnei/j 
it was felt even by writers of the Brahinanical faith to he a 
profane bock while the 'Rdmayana and the Mahabhdrata , 
written by sages, were regarded as forming part of the 
sacred lore. 
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III the Kannada book Adipurant i, which was written in 
AX'. 941, i.e., about 100 years later than Jinasena’s book of 
tlio same name, and which, like it, describes the life-story of 
the first Tlrthankara, it is said in the introduction, by the 
author Pampa (Scli-Pampa), that this story was first related by 
the gayadhara Vrsabhasena to Prince Bharata in the presence 
of the first Tlrthankara, and that in later times it was related 
by the ganadhara Gautama to Srenika, the king of Magadha, 
in the presence of Vardhamann, the last Tlrthankara. In 
another Kannada hook, Ti 'is as / Halts a n a - malt apu rd na, which 
was written in a.C. 977, and which relates the life-storii-s of 
all the twenty-four Tlrthankaras, the author Camuijdaraya 
says in the introduction that these life-stories were first 
described in the Mahdpurdna by Kuci-bhnttSraka and Nandi- 
muni, that they were, later, described by Kavi paramcsvnra 
in liis Tvisastiisalaka- purlin a, and that, later, they formed 
the subject of Jitmsena-inuni’s incomplete work which was 
completed by Gunabhadra. Similarly, the Kannada writer 
Devacaudra also (beginning of the 19th century) has written 
that these stories were related for the first time by the first 
Tlrthankara to Priuce Bharata, by the last Tlrthankara to 
king Srenika, and that they were then described in order by 
Kuei bliattaraka, Nandi-muni, Kavi-paramesf/hin, Ravisena, 
Siddhasena, Ylrasena, Gunabhadra and others. The traditions 
about the ganadharas, Vrsabhasena and Gautama, seem to be 
mere inventions and need not be taken seriously : but the 
Tnsastisald hapu ? 'd n a of Kavi-paramcsvara, if not the Malta - 
purdna of Knci-bhatlaraka and Nandi-muni, that is mentioned 
in Camuijdaiciyius introduction seems to belong to a different 
category, and to have been really in exsitcnce. In any case, the 
statements of the above-cited authors make it clear that there 
was a tradition in the Kannada country that a detailed account 
of the life-stories of (he Jaina Tlrthankara was given in the 
works of Kuci-bhattarnka, Nandi-muni and Kavi-paramesvara 
(or °paramesthin). And since Jinasena, who was a pontiff in the 
lineage of Jaina priests and teachers of the Sen&uvaya of 
I.U.Q., MARCH, 1929 


S 
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the Mflla-sajlgha who had their seat at Mulgund (in the 
Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency), lived iu the 
Kannada country, and was, without doubt, aware of this 
tradition, it is hardly conceivable that he, a Jaina priest, 
•would mention profane and non-Jaina work like Guijadhya’s 
Bfhat-kathft as the source of his account of the Tlrthaftkara 
Rsabhas life, when lay writers of the Jaina Faith like Pampa 
and Camuiidaraya mention, as the source of their accounts 
of the life-story of that Tlrthahkara, the works of the Jaina 
priests Kflci-bhatt&raka, Nandi-inuni, and Kavi-paramesvara. 

Probably therefore the word B^hat-kathd used by Jinasena 
in verso 115 cited above refers to one of the real or 
mythical works of KQci-bhattaraka, Nandimuni and Kavi- 
paramesvara named above, and Jinasena has purposely used 
that word as well as the words gumulhya and larnbha in 
order to indicate, through Mesa, that his source was similar 
to the well-known Brhat-katha in many respects. 

The author of the above-mentioned Hindi llkd seems, 
therefore, to be not wrong iu interpreting b^hatkathdm and 
gunddhyaih as ‘the great story' and ‘rich in virtues’. But 
at the same time, it is also clear that those words refer to 
the famous work of Gunadhya, and that Jinasena knew of 
a version of that book. His description of it as ‘rich in many 
spreading branches’, ‘the source of a great torrent’, ‘excelling 
a mirror in reflecting the world', and ‘containing in a concise 
form the tenets of all Sastras* shows that the version was 
of great extent, contained many stories concerning all 
classes and kinds of people, and that the tenets of all Sastras 
were discussed in it; and the expressions sacchaydm 1 and 

I The epithet sacchayam may have suited the above-named works 
of Kuci-bhattaraka, Nandi and Ravi muni and Kavi-parameSvara which 
were perhaps written in Prakrit ; but it is not probable that 
any of these works was written in prose and divided into lambhas. 
It follows hence that we have to interpret the word as ‘acquisition* 
when construing it in connection with those works of rddhi % knama 
mirdava , tirjava and other dharmas , of the three guptis, etc. 
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lambhair anelcaih sandrbdham show further that its divisions 
were known as lambhns, and that it was written, not in San- 
skrit, but in Prakrit. 

A. Venkatasubbiah 


Madanapala’s Coronation and Identification of Candra 

Indian historians have been well-acquainted with the 
theme of the unique historical poem, the Jldmacarita of 
Sundhy&knr&nandin, a North Bengal poet, since its publi- 
cation in 1910, as Memoir of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. Ill, no. 1, by our learned Indologist, MahS- 
raahopSdhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, m.a., c.i.e., who dis- 
covered it in Nepal in 1897. We all know now that this work 
consists of 215 verses written in the different varieties of 
the AryS metre, all of which carry a double meaning on 
account of the poet’s extensive and wonderful use of the 
rhetorical figure, slesa (double entendre). 

The subject- The learned editor has incorporated in his 

matter of the . . 

Ramaca ritn the edition the incomplete Sanskrit commentary 

deliverance of running up to about a third of the original 

Rama pa la from versus, which was, probably, written by a 

the hands of very old commentator, who might have 

^-occupation by ,)eeu ft contemporary of the poet himself or 

him. flourished not much later than his time (if 

it was not the poet himself who wrote it). 
As the title of the hook itself suggests, it is a history of 

Similarly, it is doubtful that the word dharma in dharma,* 
nubandhimtn (v, 107; and sxtala in sukha-kxtalam (v, 109) refer also to 
the jaina Tirtharikaras of that name (Sitala is the eleventh and Dhar- 
ma, the sixteenth, of the Tirthaiikaras), and that velum in v. 1 13 is 
intended to remind the reader of the character of that name that 
appears in the Brkat-katha . The episode of Vela comprises a whole 
lambhaka (the eleventh) in the Katkasaritsagara which corresponds 
to the eighth lambhaka of the BrhatkathamaHjari . 
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Rama’s career. But, Kama in one case was the famous 
Rftma of the RamSyaua, king of Ayodhya, and in the 
other RSmapaladeva, king of Gauda, belonging to the 
well-known line of the Pala kings of Bengal. To be very 
brief, the subject-matter is the deliverance of the “Janaka-bhu” 
by Rama, which, in the one case, means the deliverance of 
Sltft, the daughter of Janaka, by Rama after killing R&va$a 
and in the other, that of Varendrl, the land of his birth and 


its re occupation, by Rarnapala after killing Bhlma, the leader 
of the Kaivarta rebels, who usurped for the time being the 
kingdom of Varendrl and became its ruler. 

It appears from SandhySkara’s description in Chapter IV 
of his book that after having regained the paternal throne 
of Gauda and reoccupied Varendrl, Rarnapala entrusted the 
duties of administration of his kingdom to his two able 
sons Rajyapala and Kumarapala and himself passed the 
rest of his life in enjoyments. The fate of Rsjyapala, 
however, is not very clear ; probably he died during the 
life-time of liis father. That Kumarap&la 

Uuoneof Gauda 6 succeeded to the throne after his father’s 
after Ramapala’s death is not only clearly stated i.i tho 
tragic death^ by Bamacarita (IV. 11) but can also be testi- 

waters of the fled by epigraphic evidence. 1 Ramapala’s 
Ganges on news death was tragic. His maternal uncle, 

maternal ° uncle Mathaua, or Malxana, king of Abga, 
Mahana’s acci- w ho was his chief and the most powerful ally 
dental death. j a reconquering Varendrl, was as dear to 

him as was LaksmaqA to Rama. This Matbana is described 
in the Bamacarita to have met with an accidental death 


by being drowned in a river, probably the Ganges (IV. 8) 
and RamapSla too, unable to bear the pang of bereavement 
of his dear uncle, determined to pub au end to his own life 
by entering, after due ceremonies, into the river Ganges at 


i Cf. Vaidyadeva’s Kamauli plates, Ep. Ind., vol. II, and the 
Manahali Copper-plate Grant of Madanap&la, J.A.S.B,, 1900. 
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Mudgiri, or Mudgagiri (modern Monghyr) and thus to close 
his glorious career (IV. 9-10), In a valuable Sanskrit 
manuscript of the Sekhasubhodaya , discovered in a mosque 
at Paijdua in the district of Malda, the event of Rama- 
pala’a religious suicide is described in these terms : 

“arnrat Mi 

“Oh ! Ramapala, the jewel of the crest-ornament of the 
Pala dynasty, died in the waters of the Ganges by reflecting 
on the feet of the whoel-ensigned god (Vis^u), without touch- 
ing any food.” 

After Ramapala's death, his son Prince Kumarapala as- 
cended the throne of Gauda. But it appears that his reign 
was not a long one. After his death again, his son Gopala 
(Gopala III of the dynasty), who was yet a child, succeeded 
to the throne, but he too mot with an accidental death, 
probably due to a snake-bite (IV. 12) and so the only person 
now entitled to the rulership was Madanapala, the surviving 
aged son of Ramapala. In the Manalmli Copper-plate Grant 
of Madanapala issued in the 8th year of his reign from the 
capital established (as we know, by his father Ramapala) at 
Rainavatl, we read the following verse — 


“After him (Gopala III), his youngest uncle, Madanapala, 


Madanapala's 
right to the 
throne consti- 
tutionally un 
objectionable 
and his succes- 
sion to it after 
Gopala Ill's 
accidental death 
while yet in his 
boyhood. Its 
epigraph ic evi- 
dence. 

brother), to be 


son of Ramapala, born of his consort Mada- 
uadevl, who tilled, the vault of heaven by 
means of high columns of moon-white fame, 
ruled the earth, girdled by the seven 
oceans.” 

As Gopala III died while yet a child 
and unquestionably issueless, there must 
have arisen the quesbion of succession to 
the throne after him. Ancient Hindu 
polity allows the king’s own uucie (father’s 
elected to tliat crowu-princeship. So the 
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sfcfttemiuistera, councillors and tho king’s relatives and 
the people could constitutionally permit MadanapSla to 
succeed to the throne fallen vacant in consequence of the 
death of his elder brothers’s son, Gopala III. Among the 
persons enumerated by Sukra in his Nltisara as entitled to 
yauvarajya, we have the third place for the king’s uncle. 
(II. 14-15). 


fasaT TCinimroi n" 

Sandhyakara also says in vss. 13-15 of Canto IV of the 
Bamacarita that after the death of Ramapala’s grandson, 
Gopala III, Madanapala, another son (the other two being 
RajyapSla and Kumarapaln) of Ramapalu became the lord of 
the sea-girt earth without having any l'ear from any quarter 
to encounter. 

It is now clear that following tho most natural order of 
succession from lather to son, Ramapala was first succeeded 
by his son, Kumarapala, on whose death 
again, his child-son Gopala III became king, 
but on the premature death of the latter, 
Madanapala (there being no other prince in 
the family as powerful as himself), who was 
the youngest son of his grandfather, pro- 
bably not even a son by the chief queen 
(tho mother of Rajyanala and Kumarapala) 
but by MadanadevI ( vide ante), declared himself a true heir 
to the fortunes of the Pala empire, and was not opposed by 
any other claimant, if there had been any. It is in this con- 
nection that we find the author of the Bamacarita describ- 
ing how the goddess of royalty accepted Madanapala as 
her self-chosen lord, in a passage running over six verses 
forming a single sentence, which, for the poet's use of 
significant adjectives full of puns, short and long, can stand 
comparison with any similar passages from the pen of other 
master-writers of Slista-kavyas. 


Sandhyakara’s 
description of 
Madanapala’s 
succession and 
the passage on 
the coronation 
ceremony in the 
Rarnacarita. 
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Madanapala and 
Candra, a 
may daladhipati , 
were kinsmen. 


Like his lather, Kamapala, who had liis maternal uncle 
Mathana or Malmna, the king of Align, as 
his best friend and ally, Madanapala also had 
his kinsman or relative Candra, a mandala - 
dhipati, ns his fast friend and ally. The 
names of these two rulers (Madana and 
Candra) must have suggested to this Kalikalavalmiki , as 
Samlhyakara in one place calls himself, the conventional 
poetic association of Madana, the god of Love and Candra, 
the moon-god ; and the poet by (lie mastery of his art select- 
ed words and epithets which by double entendre very well 
apply equally to Madanapala and Candra 
on the one hand and Cupid and Moon on 
the other. By the force of the same epi- 
thet the poet explains the coronation also 
of Kus'a, son of Rama, at the same time. 
Let us first quote here in full tliab famous 
passage and make an attempt to explain the epithets in a 
translation and then engage ourselves to discuss the contro- 
versial question of the identification of king Candra. It 
runs thus : — 


The two names 
Highest the 
poetic associa- 
tion of Madana 
(Cupid) and 
Candra (Moon). 


wihi nun l *i v -ri 1 

M*> n [ tffa: i I 

^"irfaqfrTCT ^ II II [ tfifa: i ] 

^ n u. n l i } 

*TT3fa>TOT Jpffa 5 ! I 

11 r° ii [ i ] 

«r *sr«f *TT ? n [ *mri i ] 

There are in this passage altogether 18 epithets used hy the 
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The Coronation 
passage and its 
meaning when 
applied to Mada- 
napala and the 
feudatory or 
vassal Mandala- 
dhipati Candra. 


poet to qualify Candra with whom Madana (for whom we 
find only 4 epithets) was associated in the 
ceremony of coronation. It was to such 
Madana to whom Jagadvipyalaksmt, “the 
goddess of victory over the earth” resorted. 
Madana, the god of Love, is helpless without 
his chief associate Candra, the moon, and 
the former can only exercise his power on 
the people of the earth in union with the latter who is his 
mighty and able companion. Putting aside the poetic 
meaning as applied to Cupid and Moon and discarding the 
second translation with reference to their case, we shall give 
below a detailed rendering of the various epithets as applied 
to Gaudadhipa Madanapala and the mandaladhipati Candra, 
whose coronation is here described. The main construction 
is as follows : 


The coronation 
referred to that 
of both the Gau- 
(Jadhipa and 
Ahgesa, Candra. 


“Did not indeed the goddess of victory over the earth, 
i. e,, royalty resort to Lord Madanp&la as accompanied by 
or joined with the ruler of Anga ( Sangem ) ?” The poet 
means to say that both the Gaudadhipa 
(Madanapala) and the Angesa now succeeded 
to the royal fortunes of their respective 
ancestral kingdoms, the former after the 
demise of two ruling kings (i.e., Kumarnpala 
a?)d Gopftla III), who died in succession within a few years 
of Ramapala’s death, and the latter (Candra) after that of 
one king (his father) ruling after Mathana or Mahann. 

Another epithet used for Madana is 

which means that he now attained the 
prosperous fortunes of war (vigralia) by 
the favour of the lotus-feet of the (war-) 
goddess, Ca^dL There may have been 
a latent allusion in this epithet to the 
fact that Madanapala, a new ruler over the empire, 


Restoration of 
the flourishing 
condition of the 
Pa la royalty by 
Madanapala. 
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after the Kaivarta-revolb had been successfully put down 
a few years before by his father, Ramapala, who retrieved 
the royal fortunes of the family, now enjoyed the royal pros- 
perity of his grandfather, king Vigraha (i.e., Vigrahapala III, 
Ramapala’s father). The most important epithet of Madaua 
is the phrase — “ Candrena bandhunopetar/i 9 " which means 
that Madanapala was associated or united 
D an< i# a, n- \ w ^h his kinsman (Jbandhu) Candra. Be 
of Madanapala. it noted here that the word bandhu in 
this text must not be taken in the sense of a 
mitra or triend, for in that case the other epithet sakhya ( — a 
friend) in verso 19, becomes redundant. For we all know 
that Amara 1 and after him Jadavaprakasa, 2 Hemacandra 3 
and other Sanskrit lexicographers all explain the word as 
a synonym of jnati or batidhava. 

We now take up the explanation of the other 18 adjectives 
used in the passage to qualify Candra. They are : — 


1. — Candra now proceeded to 

fulfil the desires or expectations of all people by a spread 
of the necessary materials for the coronation ceremony (of his 
relative and over-lord Madanapala). 


2. He was offering gifts in abundance. 


3. mmj — He caused men’s delight by offer- 
ing protection to helpless people. 

4 , — He easily extirpated a whole 
host of enemies (a mitra), strong and grown bloated by offers 
of tribute to the goddess of wealth (Padma), i.e., proud by 
riches. 


1 wr .”— i 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 


6 
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5. <vr%*r — He was eminently fit to carry 

the burden of fortunes of a chief king, i.e., 

The other epi- fit b ecoine a great ruler, 
thets of Candra , ” . 

pl & i n ccj . 6, h^hwi^T"— He dis- 

played an excess of greatness which attained 

eminence because of his having no contact with vices, i.e., he 

was virtuous and great. 

7. He had a liking for protecting the 
multitude of the twice-born (Brahmans). 

8. was a ruler of a large mandala (pro- 
vince), i.e., in other words, lie was a mahamandalika. 

9. — He was a friend (of Madanapala). 

10. - - H e was an object of hope for the 
glittering Beauty of weapons, i.e., a person who could keep his 
weapons in a glittering condition by their constant use. 

11. — He was a man of charming or fascinating 
character. 

12. His exertions (on behalf of himself and 

Madanapala) were extremely beneficial. (If the reading 
be it would mean that he endured much exertion 

(for his relative and over-lord Madanapala). 

13. — He was born of (a person named) Suvarfla. 

14. — He tvRs as adorable as Brahma himself, 
or adorable according to Sastric injunctions. 

15. — He was as strong as a lion-cub. 

16. 'ra'jnrwr — He possessed the valour of Arjunn. 

17. 3* — He was (as it were) a light of the world. 

18. * «w ifiw mitanfiwir — He was a physician ( expert ) in 
the art. of developing the resources of wealth. 

Now, taking into consideration the meaning of some of 
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Nett-result of the 
passage: Candra 
a mahdtndnda- 
lika and son of 
Suvarna. 


these epithets, which are of evident historical importance, we 
find it clear that Madanapala’s friend and 
ally Candra, who was so able and powerful 
a warrior and so full of consideration for the 
welfare of his State and people, was a 
maliamandalilca, a ruler of a large matidala 
(and not of a big province like the united provinces of 
Gauda and Magadha), and was the son of a person named 
Suvarna and was also a relative of Madanapala himself, to 
whom, along with the over-lord, the goddess of royalty is 
described to have resorted. The poet and historian, Sandhya- 
kara, who was a contemporary of Madanapftla himself, des- 
cribes this king as being “ candrenopelam ” 
“i.e., united with Candra and therefore 
“smgeiam" (associated with the ruler of 
Anga) from which construction one can easily 
draw a legitimate inference that this Candra 
was himself the ruler of Anga and therefore the word uccair * 
•mandala in the compound “ uecairmandaladhi patina ” must 
refer to Angamandala. 

The question that now presents itself is who was this 
Suvarna, whose son, Candra, was an Angesa (king of Anga) ? 

The answer to it is not far to seek. Iu our 
opiuiou, Suvarija was the son of Mathanu 
or Mahaua who was also a kiug of Anga. 
It is not difficult to connect Suvarna with Mahaua, the 


The large many 
< Itilu referred to 
being Anga it- 
self. 


Who was 
Suvarna ? 


maternal uncle of Ramapala and prove the blood-relationship 
( banclhntva ) that existed between Candra and Madanapala 
himself. The Sarnath inscription 1 of KumaradevI, Queen 
of the Gahadwar king Govindacandra of Kanauj clearly 


“jfhr sftwz: sens'd**: 

Riatnb rrs'HTJT. 1 
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states (v. 7 ) that Mahana, king of Afiga (Affgapa) was the 
maternal uncle (matula) of the Gauda kings 
and was the foremost person to maintain the 
glory of Ramapala. In the commentary 
on verse 8 of chapter II of the Ramacarita 
we fiud clear statement to this effect by the 
commentator, whom we cousider to be almost 
a contemporary of the poet himself or at least 
not far posterior to him in age, in considera- 
tion of his adequate and correct knowledge of the historical 
events alluded to so very tersely in the text itself. 
The commentator says that Ramapala depended not only 
on his maternal uncle Mahana for his success in war against 
his enemy Bhlma, the Kaivarba leader, but also on the princes 
of Mahana’s family, namely his two sons, Kahnuradeva 
and Suvarnadeva, and his brothers son, Sivaraja and others. 
There we find Suvarnadeva described by the commentator as 
a Mahamandalika and a son of Ramapala’s maternal uncle 
(matula-santana) in explanation ot the phrase nijam bandhurri 
of the text. The passage in the commentary runs as follows : 

It is quite evident from this passage that Mathana or Mahana 
had two sons named Kahnuradeva and Suvarnadeva who 
were maliamandalikas and his (unnamed) brother had one 
son named Sivnraja who was a mahapratihara. But it is to 
be pointed out lure that the learned editor of the poem, 
MahamahopSdhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M. a., c.i.e., talus 
Suvarnadeva to be Mahana’s brother. He writes 1 : “Kahnura- 
deva was his son and Sivaraja was the son of his brother, 
SuvangLadeva. 1 * Evidently the learned Sastri connects the 
word bhratf in the compound bhrdtrja with Suvarnadeva 
which precedes it in the larger compound. But we fail to 

I Introduction to Mem. of A.S.B., vol. Ill, p. 14. 


Suvarna to be 
identified with 
Suvarna-deva of 
Anga (a tnahci- 
inandalika) men- 
tioned in the 
Tika of the 
Ramacarita on 
v. 8, chap. II. 
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understand how Suvarnabhratfja may mean “son of (his) 

brother Suvarnadeva/’ Bhrdtfja should rather go with the 

word that follows in the compound. It is the word tadiya 

(of him, i.e., Mahana) which is to be connected once with 

nandanas , mahamandalika Kahnuradeva and Suvarijadeva and 

again with bhrdtrja , i.e., tadiya bhrdtrja (his brother’s son) 

mahapratlhara Sivaraja. Mr. R. D. Banerji 

Criticism of also has followed Mm. Sastri in his ex* 

Sastri s and 

Banerji’s views planation of the relation between Suvar^a- 

about relation. tleva and Mahana and has reiterated that 
snip between . 

Mahana and view in his Memoirs on “ The Palas of 

Suvarnadeva. Bengal'* where in one place 1 he writes : 

“Ramapala’s maternal relations are specified in the next 

verse, his eldest maternal uncle Mathanadeva, whom we have 

already met, his brother Suvarnadeva and their sons, the 

MahamaijLdalika Kahnuradeva and the Mahapratlhara 

Sivarajadeva” I am glad, however, that Mr. Banerji, as 

it appoars, has corrected himself with regard to this point 

and has mentioned, in one place of the second edition of his 

“History of Bengal ,” 2 written in Bengali, the true relation 

existing between Mahana and the three princes referred to in 

the commentary, though strangely enough, a contradictory 

statement , 8 quite consistent with his former view, that 

Suvarnadeva was Mahana* s brother and not one of his two 

sons, appears in the same book in another place. 

We, however, think that it is this mahamandalika Suvar- 

padeva, sou of Mahaua, whom we know to 

The wiiter s have been a king of Afkga and a bandhu or 

Candra was kinsman of Ramapala, who must have been 

Suvarnadeva’s referred to by the poet in the adjective 
son and Maha . , . 

na’s grandson suvarnajatena as applied to Candrena in the 

a ^was the king above-quoted Coronation- passage of the 

Anga. Bamacarita f for, there also we mark that 

Candra too was an uccair-mandalddhipati and a bandhu of 


The writer's 
own view that 
Candra was 
Suvarnadeva’s 
son and Maha 
na’s grandson 
and was the king 
of Ahga. 


1 u The Palas of Bengal '* — Mem. of A. S. B., vol. V, p. c,o 

2 Banglar Itihls— Second Edition, p. 283 3 Ibid. — p. 296. 
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Madanapala. It ought to be, therefore, an undoubted 
historical fact to us that this Candra was the son of Suvanja- 
dova and grandson of Mahana and was the king of Atiga. 
We have also seen above how friendly was the relation 
between the family of Ramapala and that of Mahana, which 
may be shown by the following geneological table — 

Unnamed Rajfcrakuta king of Afiga 
Vigrahaptila III — Sibter Mahana Brother 

i 1 , I 

- - ■ - ■ - -- | | Sivardjadeva 

MahTpTiIa Surapfila RUmapflla Knhnuradeva Suvamadeva 

i '[ 

| j Candra 

RftjypSla Kumdrapala Madanapilta 

I 

Gopfila 111 

In the face of such clear statements in the text and the 
T lka of the Itamacarita and other facts elsewhere, both 
Mahamohapadhyaya Haraprasad Snstri and Mr. R.D. Baner- 
ji have identified this Candra with the Qahadavala king 

Candradeva. The former writes 1 2 “ Madanapala had to 

preserve the prestige of the Piiln empire by a close alliance 
with Candradeva, founder of the Gahndavala kingdom of 
Kanauj,’' and the latter too says 8 “Madanapala was greatly 
assisted in his war against Vijayasenn by Candradeva the 
founder of the Gahndavala dynasty of Kanauj” and refers to 
verse 20-21 of the Coronation-passage of the ffimacarita 
as evidence. We may not seriously regard this view of the 
alliance of Madanapala with the GahndavSla Candrmlewi. The 
kingdom of Kanauj was not a maud ala kingdom and so 
Candradeva was not a mandaladlii\iati. We know of 
no relationship ( bandhutva ) existing between them. All 
that we know from the Sarnath inscription referred to above 
is that Govindacandra of Kanauj, Candradeva’s grandson 
(1114-1158 A.c. circa.) married Mahana’s grand-daughter 
(daughter’s daughter). To make MadanapSla and Candra- 

1 Introduction to Mem., A. S. B„ vol. Ill, p. 16. 

2 "The Palas of Bengal— Mem, A. S. B., vol. V, p. 103. 
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deva contemporaneous allies is to make the former rule 
earlier than lie might have actually done. It is known from 
e pigraphic evidence that Candraduva’s 
reign approximately extended during the 
years 1090-1097 a.c. Madanapala's reign may 
be approximately taken to have run over 
1130-1150 a. c., and hence much later than 
Mr. Banerji’s calculation of the length 
of his reign. Even if we presume with 
Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda that Ramapilla 
and Caudradeva were contemporary kings 
on the assumption that Mahana and the latter were contem- 
poraries and that Ramapala and his maternal uncle Mahaua 
were of the same ago, 1 we cannot say that RSmapalas aged 
son, Madanapala, who ought rather to be contemporaneous 
with Caudradeva’ s grandson, Govindacaudra, could over 
be a contemporary of Caudradeva himself. Hence we say 
that the Candra of the Ramacavita could not he the Gahad- 
vitfa Caudradeva. 

Another tempting suggestion that may present itself, 
specially, before Bengal scholars, is that this 
Candra may have been a king of the Can- 
dra dynasty of Vahga (East Bengal). 
Curiously enough, one of the princes of that 
Buddhist line ot kings was named Suvania- 
candra, father ot Trailokyacandra (for- 
merly king of Candradvipa) who again was 
father of Srieandra. 2 If this Suvarna- 
candra is identified with the Suvnrna of the 
liamacarita t then his son Trailokyaeamlra 
is to be identified with the Candra of the same work. But 


Warning against 
tendency to 
identify the 
Candra of the 
Ramacarita 
with a king of 
the Candra 
dynasty of Variga 
(East Bengal) 
though the name 
of the latter was 
Suvarnacandra. 


Identifica- 
tion of Candra 
with Candra- 
deva of the 
Gahadavala 
dynasty of 
Kanauj is not 
possible. Such 
identification 
criticised. 


1 Gaudarajaimla — (V aiendia Research Society's publication;, 
p. 50. 

2 Cl. the Copper-plate grants ut thi* king — lipi. hut, wk XII, 
no. 18 ancl vol, XVII, no. 12. 
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we do not know of any blood-relationship between Madana* 
pSla and Trailokyacandra, who, moreover, was not a king of 
Anga. Moreover, this Buddhist line of Candra kings of East 
Bengal belonged to a period probably about a century before 
MadanapSla's time. 


Radha Govinda Basak 



The Date of Kaniska 


r. The date of the emperor Kaniska is a great battle-ground 
of Indian chronology. No problem has been discussed so much. 
Almost all historians of early India have joined issue over this subject 
and all available materials, scanty though they are, have been 
examined from all perspectives. Yet the controversy is going on. 
But ingenuity seems almost to have exhausted itself and at present 
interest appears to flag on this extremely important topic. As can 
naturally be expected from the difficulty of the topic as well as its 
great importance, numerous theories have been advanced and main- 
tained with great zeal. But with the lapse of time, many of them 
have been abandoned even by their originators and others are not 
defended by their sponsors. At present two theories sway the field 
and each has able exponents. The substantial controversy is now 
between those who maintain that Kaniska started the Saka era and 
others who hold that he began to reign about 125 A.C. The uncer- 
tainty which still obtains is in a great measure due to the paucity 
and obscurity of the data at our disposal. The evidence on the 
subject may broadly be divided into two classes : (a) literary, i.e., 

that which is furnished by the classical Chinese histories, other Chinese 
texts and also Greek and Roman accounts ; (b) non-literary, which 
comprises all other sources of information, viz., Numismatics, Archaeo- 
logy, Epigraphy, Palaeography and Astronomical calculations. 

2. My attempt in this paper will not be to mention all the 
theories that are current on the topic and to subject them to a detail- 
ed examination. This is no longer necessary and the ground has 
been well covered by Mr. R. D. Banerji in his important paper contri- 
buted to the Indian Antiquary, 1908. At present the Saka era 
theory and the *125 A.C. theory really conflict and all my efforts 
will principally be directed to disproving the latter and establishing 
the former on a more solid basis. Incidentally a word or two will 
be urged against Fleet's theory of the Vikrama era, but that too with 
the view of discrediting the 125 A.C. theory. Moreover, such a detailed 
examination of all the rival theories appears to me irrelevant, for as 
soon as we can establish the Saka era theory on solid grounds and 
furnish one or two cfucial instances in its support, the other theories 
are automatically disposed of and the onus of proof shifted on to the 

X.H.Q., MARCH, 1 929 7 
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shoulders of the dissentients. Fven the celebrated discussions on 
the topic by eminent scholars (reported in the JRAS, 1912-1914) 
do not take into account all the theories that have been advanc- 
ed, and such a procedure appears to be quite reasonable. There the 
topic has been almost severely restricted to an examination of the 
Vikrama era, Saka era and the 125 A.C. theories and of all possible 
argument''' advanced in support of them. 

3. I shall first of all make a detailed study and examination of 
the literary source* vf our evidence before turning to the nonditerary 
ones and try to show how far they validate the 78 A.C. theory. I 
shall also attempt to show how far deductions from classical Chinese 
histories are confirmed by the accounts found in Greek and Roman 
works. Three important Chinese historical texts have been examined 
by scholars for constructing the obscure history and chronology of this 
period. They are the Ssc-ki (Historical Records) by Ssfi-ma-ch’ien, the 
Tsien Han Chou (The History of the First 1 1 an) by Pan-ku, and the 
Heou Han Chou (The History of the Second Han) by Fan-ye. The Sse- 
ki was completed before 91 n.c., though the inhumation regarding the 
Ta Yueh-chi, being based on the report of Chang kien, must have been 
of as early as 1291c C. The history of the First Han comes down 
to 24 A. c. It was finished by Pan-ku’s sister Pan Tchaa after his 
death in 92 A. c. The history of the Second Han covers the period 
between a. C. 24 and a. C. 220. The historian live 1 long after this 
period and died about a. C. 445. He, however, based his chapter on 
the Western Regions on the report of the great general Pan Yong 
(cir. A. C. 125). M. Chavannes mentions in this connection : Fan-ye 
adds that he gives his information from Pan Yong who submitted his 
report to the emperor in the year A. D. 125 or a little while previously. 
This general, the son of the celebrated Pan-ch’ao and the nephew of 
the historian Pan-ku played an important part 'in the conquest and 
administration of the Western countiies during the first years of the 
second century A. D. and none was better placed than he to desciibe 
the political vicissitudes of the country. Further towards the end of 
the same chapter, Fan-ye incidentally says that he has based his 
chapter on the report of Pan Yong only. It is true, however, tint so 
far as the kingdoms of Eastern Turkestan (e g., Khotan, Kashgar and 
Turfan) are concerned, Fan-ye mentions events which took place 
between A. D. 1 50 and A. D. 170, But this fact does not invalidate 
the substantial claim of the chapter being based on the report of Pan 
Yorg. It is only in regard to countries which are close to China and 
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have long remained in relation to her that Fan-ye mentions some 
facts posterior to Pan Yong. In short, chapter cxvil of the Heou 
Han Chou treats of the Western countries as they appeared to an 
eye-witness a little before the year 125 of our era ; as to the 
additions made by Fan-ye, they never go beyond the year 170. Thus 
though the Eastern Han dynasty lasted from 25 to 220 A. D., the 
chapter on the Western Countries only speaks of the period 25-125 
and mentions some events which took place in Eastern Turkestan 
between 125 and 170 (vide Toung Pao, 1907, pp. 149 ff.). 

4. The first work which calls for notice is naturally the work of 
the great Chinese historian Ssu-ma-ch’ien. The references to the Ta 
Yueh-chi occur in the 123rd chapter of the Sse-ki (Historical Records). 
Great is the authority of Ssu-ma-ch’ien. He was a contemporary 
of Chang-k’ien and utilised the report of the latter in writing the 
famous chapter. The notices in the Sse-ki as well as in the Tsien 
Han Chou (History of the First Han) have been variously interpreted. 
We shall in the first instance quote two passages from the Sse-ki 
which tell us of the fortunes and migrations of the Ta Yueh-chi. 
Sse-ki, Kap. 123, fol. 4 : “The great Yueh-chi are about 2 or 3 thousand 
li westwards from Ta-wan. They live to the North of Wei (Oxus) 
river ; to the South lies Ta-hia, to the West Ngan-si, to the North 
Kang-kiu. They form a nomad kingdom. They drive their house- 
hold beasts here and there, and they have the same habits as the 
Hiung-nu. Their archers are about 10 or 20 myriads in number and 
therefore, they were sometimes confident of their power and estimated 
the Hiung-nu as trifling ; but when Mau-tun got on the thronp, he 
beat the Yuehchiand during the time of the Sen-ju Lau-sang, the 
Hiung-nu killed the prince of the Yueh-chi and made of his head a 
drinking vessel. In the beginning, the Yueh-chi lived between Tun- 
hwaug and the Ki-lien. When they were attacked by the Hiung-nu, 
they went far away and over in the West, beat the Ta-hia and over- 
threw them. After that they established their capital to the North 
of the Wei river and built a princely court there.” Eb., fol. 6-7 : “Ta- 
hia lay about 2000 li South west of Ta-wan and to the South of the 
Wei river. The cities and houses found in the land of these 
people are like those of Ta-wan. The people possess no overlord. 
Each city deposes and sets up petty chiefs separately. The soldiers 
are feeble, afraid to fight but good at commerce. Therefore when 
the great Yueh-chi migrated to the West, they attacked and com- 
pletely subjugated the Ta-hia. The people of Ta-hia are numerous ; 

00528 
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they will amount to more than ioo thousand. Their capital is the fort 
of Lansi. There are market streets where men negotiate all things. 
South-east lies the kingdom of Sin-tuli” (vide Marquart, Eransahr 
nach der Geographic des Ps. Moses Xorenaci, Berlin, 1901, pp. 20cfif.). 

5, All the facts about the migrations of the Ta Yueh-chi that 
are to be found in the Sse-ki have been summarised carefully by 
M. Chavannes in his introduction to the translation of the Sse-ki. 
We shall translate the relevant passages from the introduction. 
“Among the foreign nations, none could be more hostile to the Hioung- 
pou than the Ta Yue-tche ; beaten at first by the Chen-yu Mo-tou 
about the year 176 B.C., they were completely defeated by the Chen- 
yu Lao-chang in the year 165 B.C., their king was killed, and of his 
head, in accordance with barbarous custom, the Turkish chief made 
for himself a cup to drink with. * * After this disaster, the Ta Yue- 
tche sought safety in flight ; they retired first of all to the valley of 
Ili, but they were soon dislodged by the Ou-suenn and beginning a 
new exodus, made for the West. Next they turned to the South, 
and crossing the Jaxartes invaded Sogdiana which belonged at that 
period to the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom ; this state, known to the 
Chinese under the name of Ta-hia, had been already enfeebled by 
the attacks of the Parthian king Mithradates I (174136 B.C.) ; so 
they were not able to resist the invaders ; the Ta Yue tche could 
drive away the population of Ta-hia to the South of the Oxus and 
establish themselves to the North of the river ; they were not long 
in penetrating to Bactria ; they are the people who at the commence- 
ment pf the 1st century of our era conquered India and founded the 
great Indo-Scythian empire” (vide M. Chavannes’ translation of 
Se-Ma Ts‘i*en Tome I, Introd., pp. lxx f f,). 

6* Thus, the notices recorded in the Sse-ki inform us of the 
following significant facts regarding the vicissitudes encountered by 
the Yueh-chi in course of their travels. About 165 B.C. the 
Yueh-chi lived between the country of Touenn-hoang and the 
Ki-lien mountains in Chinese Turkestan. About that time vanquish- 
ed by the Hiung-nu who killed their king, they migrated for the 
most part towards the West and occupied the territory of the Se 
who fled to the South. They were chased out of that country by 
the Wu-sun Koann-mou, and, moving towards the West, came to the 
country of the Ta-hia and subjugated them. When Chang-k'ien 
visited the Ta Yueh-chi about the year 125 B.C., he found them 
settled* in their new country, Chang-k’ien was deputed by the 
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emperor Ou-ti (140*86 B.C.) to negotiate with the Ta Yueh-chi and to 
bring them back to help the Chinese against the Hiung nu. On his 
way to the Yueh-chi, he was for ten years a captive among the Hiung- 
nu, But he was a man of strong purpose and unflinching sense of 
duty. Ultimately he was able to escape from captivity and went to 
the Ta Yueh-chi. He was not, however, successful in his mission. 
On his way back to China, he was again detained for a year. He 
started about the year 135 B.c. from China and after 13 years of 
absence returned about 122 B.C. 

7. MM. Specht, Boyer and Franke have tried to establish that 
when Chang-k’ien visited the Ta Yueh-chi in c. 125 B.C., they were 
still to the North of the Oxus, and, though they had completely 
subjugated the country, they had not occupied the territory of Ta- 
hia to the South of the river Oxus. In other words, these scholars 
maintain that though the Yueh-chi defeated the people of Ta-hia 
they did not occupy their lands to the South of the Oxus. After 
some time they crossed the river and made themselves masters of 
the Southern territories. So far the scholars mentioned before agree. 
But they differ as to the time of occupation by the Ta Yueh-chi of 
the territory to the South of the river. M. Chavannes has discussed the 
question with caution. He expresses his opinion in guarded words. 
“As a matter of course, all that we know' about the occupation of 
Ta-hia by the Yueh-chi is that it was posterior to the year 128 B.C." 
In the introduction to his translation of the Sse-ki, he mentions, how- 
ever, “Tchang-k'ien passed a year (probably the year 128 B.C.) with 
the Ta Yue-tche and followed them probably in a campaign which 
they made against the state of Ta-hia .” So it appears that according 
to M. Chavannes the occupation of Ta-hia by the Yueh-chi took place 
about 127 B.C. In opposition to these scholars M. Sylvain Levi holds 
that ‘'one tries in vain to distinguish two successive phases of occupa- 
tion, the submission at first and then the total conquest." 

8. Before examining the views of Specht, Franke, Boyer and Levi, 
we shall give a translation of some of the relevant passages from 
the Sse-ki other than those mentioned already. As is naturally to be 
expected, the passages are rather vague, and taken apart from their 
context, can be explained in various ways. It is unfortunate that 
M. Chavannes has not given us a translation of the celebrated chapter. 
T. W. Kingsmiirs version is not always correct. M. Specht in his 
Lcs Indo-Scythes et Tepoque du regne de Kanichka, d’apres les 
sources chinoises (Jour. As., 1897, X) and M. Sylvain Levi in his 
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brilliant essay, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes (Jour. As., 1896, VIII; 
1897, IX) have cited some of the relevant passages, though they differ 
as to their import. Here are some passages which are relevant 
to the subject-matter of our inquiry, besides those we have noted 
before. - “The Ta Yueh-chi are to the West of Ta-ouan, about 
two or three thousand li ; they lived to the North of the Ouei (Oxus) 
river, towards the South are the Ta-hia, to the West the An-si, 
towards the North the Kang-kiu.” In another place (folio 7), after 
having spoken about the An-si and Tiao-tchi, the Sse-ki thus mentions 
the Ta-hia. The people of Ta-hia are to the South-west of the Ta- 
ouan, about 2QOO li to the South of the river Ouei {Oxus)” Now let 
us see what the Sse-ki tells us about the state of the Ta Yueh-chi during 
this period. One must admit that they had subjugated the Ta-hia. 
We read that they came from Ta-ouan and “attacked the Ta-hia and 
thus overcame them” (fol. 4. v). The Ta-hia are described to be a 
peaceful people and as such they could not effectively resist the 
onslaught of the Yueh-chi. As a matter of fact Ssu-ma-ch’ien tells 
us that among the Ta-hia ‘‘there was no sovereign prince ; ordinarily 
their towns and cities constituted themselves under single chiefs (?). 
Their army was feeble, afraid to fight, good merchants • at the time of 
their migration towards the West, the Ta Yueh-chi attacked and 
vanquished them and established their domination” (fol. 6, v, vide 
T. W. Kingsmill, JRAS, 1882, pp. 82 ff.). 

9. These passages of the Sse-ki do not go far. On a cursory 
examination they leave the impression that about the time of Chang- 
k'ien the Ta Yueh-chi had not taken possession of Ta-hia lands to the 
South of the Oxus. Further the elaborate topographical notes based on 
the Sse-ki and the Tsien Han Chou by M. Boyer do not strengthen such 
a view (vide A.M. Boyer, L'epoque de Kaniska, Jour. As., 1900, xv). 
And we shall show that such a hasty impression does not stand closer 
scrutiny. This we cannot do better than by examining the views of 
MM. Specht and Boyer. These scholars argue that as the capital of 
Ta-hia was to the South of the river and as the Yueh-chi had not made 
it their capital, the Ta Yueh chi, after having completely subjugated 
the Ta-hia, occupied only the territory of the latter to the North of 
the river Oxus. The weakness of such an inference is patent and 
need not be seriously refuted. These two French scholars have cited 
some other passages from the Sse-ki and the Tsien-Han-Chou which, 
they consider, settle their view once for all. But their inference does 
not stand close scrutiny. The Sse-ki informs us that the people 
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of Ta-hia were aboiit 2000 H to the South of the Oxus (vide 
infra). The import of this passage is clear and significant. It 
shows that about 125 B.C. the Ta Yueh-chi had penetrated 
far to the South of the Oxus. Specht and Boyer have cited 
some other passages which lend support to their view. The difficulty 
with such passages is that they have been culled at random and we 
are not sure of the context. One cannot be sure in interpreting 
a passage apart from its context. Passages which refer to different 
periods of time have been put in juxtaposition and interpreted in an arbi- 
trary manner . M. Specht quotes the following from the biography 
of Chang-k’ien as found in the First Han history, which in his opinion 
definitely establishes his assumption. It is this : “Tchang-k'ien from 
among the Yue-tche went to the Ta-hia." The same passage occurs 
in the Sse-ki as has been observed by M. Boyer and was probably 
reproduced from it in the Tsien-Han-Chou. Therefore at that epoch, 
holds M. Specht, the Yue-tche and the Ta-hia people formed distinct 
nations. The deduction is no doubt faultless, but its implication is 
not. M. Specht tacitly assumes that the Ta-hia people occupied 
territories to the South of the Oxus while the Yueh-chi were to the 
North of the river. But another deduction is equally possible and 
is more in consonance with other facts. The people of Ta-hia having 
been defeated, migrated to some other land and there set up an 
unstable government. Moreover the territory of Ta-hia which was divi- 
ded into five principalities by the Ta Yueh-chi did not contain much 
of Bactria proper. So after the defeat, the Ta-hia people might 
have gone further to the south of their territory, leaving back 
some of their rich lands to the Ta Yueh-chi. M. Marquart has pointed 
out this fact with some amount of emphasis, but it has been strangely 
neglected by French savants and also in recent studies. M. Chavannes 
too notes this fact in his translation of the Heou Han Chou. 

IO. M. Specht further cites a passage from the Tsien Han Chou 
which runs thus : “After the death of Wang Mang, the authority 
of the Governor General Li tch'oung was lost ; as his power greatly 
diminished in the Western Countries, the Kangkiu, the great Yue- 
tche, the Ki-pin, the An-si, the Ou-i were united to China." This 
passage is probably wrong. And even if it be correct, it does not 
support all of M. Specht’s contentions. All that it can show is that 
Ki-pin W3'3 conquered by the Ta Yueh-chi some time after A.C. 
35 and not that Kujula K ad pluses did not at all begin his vic- 
torious career before. As Ki-pin almost abutted on India, it was 
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probably among the last conquests of Kujula Kadphises. And so, 
it might have taken place about that time, M. Sylvain Levi, how- 
ever, gives strong reasons for doubting the accuracy of this latter 
passage. His words are as follows : "In vain did the minister Wang 
Mang, pretender to the throne, attempt to conciliate the Western 
Countries by rich presents (4 A.D.). The year 8 A.D. marks the official 
cessation of the relations between China and Si-yi (Western Countries). 
According to the testimony of the imperial historiographer Pan-kou, 
the power of China in those regions was, towards the end of the First 
Han dynasty, in the year 23 of the Christian era, reduced to nothing.” 
Further, if Ki-pin had been independent up to 25 A.C., Pan-ku would 
certainly have mentioned this significant fact in his long account of 
Ki-pin. But he is silent and stops abruptly. This abrupt ending 
and reticence probably show that his account as quoted by M. Specht 
is an oversight. 

11, There are, however, certain passages in the Memoir of Chang- 

k’ien as recorded in the Tsien Han Chou which leave no doubt on 
this vexed point. The account runs as follows : “When the king 
was killed by the Hiung-nu, his widow was raised to the supreme 
power, and having reduced the Ta-hia they rilled over them. * * 

Chang-k'ien then went to Ta-hia ; but to the end he could get no 
satisfactory hold on the Yueh-chi ; and after a stay of more than a 
year he returned * * About the time, the Yueh-chi, who had been 

defeated by the Hiung-nu, attacked the king of the Sae on the West ; 
and the latter took flight to a great distance southward, his territory 
was occupied by the Yueh-chi. Koann-mou who now felt himself 
strong, asked permission of the Shen-yu to avenge his father’s 
wrongs ; moved westwards, attacked and defeated the Ta Yueh-chi , 
who fled still further to the West, and settled in the country of the Ta- 
hia • * 9 ' (vide A. Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, Jour. 

Anthropological Institute, 1880, vol. X, pp. 66ff.l 

12. This last statement is very significant and sets all doubts 
at rest. It proves that during the period in which Chang-k'ien visited 
the Western regions, the Ta Yueh-chi had not only conquered Ta- 
hia but had also settled in that territory. I have very carefully con- 
sulted the original Chinese passage and have no doubt about the 
correctness of A. Wylie's rendering (vide also O. Franke, Beitrage 
aus chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntnis der Tiirkvolker und Skythen 
Zentralasiens, Berlin, 1904, p. 55). Fortunately we are in a position 
to determine approximately the date of this event. We know that 
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the Yueh-chi were expelled by the Hiung-nu from their country in 
about 165 B.C. and that they next invaded the country of the Wu-sun, 
their neighbours to the West, and killed their king Nan-teou-mi. 
Then they proceeded still further to the West and attacked the king 
of the Se who fled a long way to the South, abandoning his territories 
to the Yueh-chi. The son of Nan-teou-mi, Koenn-mouo, however, 
was brought up by the king of the Hiung-nu. When he grew up, 
Koenn-mouo attacked the Yueh-chi, who fled towards the West and 
established themselves in the territory of the Ta-hia. The interven- 
tion of Koenn-mouo requires at least an interval of twenty years 
between the defeat of the Wu-sun and the submission of Ta-hia. 
The first event took place a short time after 165 B.C. The second 
falls, therefore, about 140 B.C. Some years, of course, must have 
elapsed before the Yueh-chi could consolidate their power in the 
newly conquered kingdom and divide it into five well-ordered 
separate yabgous. We can tentatively hold this division of the terri 
tories to have taken place about the time of the visit of Chang-k’ien, 
that is, about 125 B.C. This chronological limit is of great importance. 

13. We shall now show that the Classical notices too substantiate 
this conclusion. It is generally assumed by scholars that before the 
Ta Yueh-chi had settled down in Bactria, they were conquered 
by some other Mongolian tribe. This view is very much in vogue. Herr 
Marquart has made a very careful study of all statements, Classical and 
Chinese, which bear on this point, ih his masterly treatise. F. W. 
Thomas too has incidentally touched this subject in his scholarly 
article on Sakastana (JRAS, 1906). We shall examine afterwards 
the view of Herr Marquart. The accepted view is well represented 
by Prof. E. J. Rapson. We shall first quote from him and shall 
see how far he is correct. 

“* * the great Yueh-chi, continuing their movement to the West 

until they came into contact with a people whom the Chinese called 
Sse (Sai) or Sek, and who were probably to be identified with the Sakas 
of the Jaxartes. The Yueh-chi took possession of the country of 
the Sakas, and the Sakas being driven to the south-west occupied the 
country of the Ta-hia or Bactria. The immediate cause of the down- 
fall of Greek rule in Bactiia would therefore seem to have been an 
overwhelming invasion of $aka hordes who had been driven from 
their own lands. The native inhabitants of Bactria, the Ta-hia or 
Dahae, are represented as an unwarlike people living in towns and 
villages which were governed by their own magistrates. * * It is 

MARCH, 1929 8 
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probable that for a brief period Saka warrior chiefs took the place of 
Eucratides and Heliocles as rulers of Ta-hia. Such would appear 
to have been the state of affairs when the Chinese envoy in 126 B.C. 
visited the Yueh-chi and found them still in the territories to the 
North of the Oxus from which they had expelled the Sakas” (vide 
The Cambridge History of India, vol. I, Ancient India, 1922 ; 
pp. 565-6). Prof. Rapson then quotes a passage from Ma-twan-lin in 
support of his contention (vide Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges 
Asiatiques, I, p. 205). 

14. The above extract of Prof. Rapson is incorrect in some parti- 
culars. He tacitly assumes that the Saka irruption took place about 
135 B.C. (last date of Heliocles according to him, op. cit., p. 700). But 
Herr Franke, on whom Prof. Rapson places so much reliance, thinks 
that “the wandering of the $aka to the South must have taken place 
between the years 174 and 160 B. C " (vide Beitrage etc., p. 56). 
Dr. Vincent Smith too mentions in this connection that “the defeat 
and the flight of the Sakas may be dated with a very close approxima- 
tion to absolute accuracy in the year B. c. 160. We have shown else- 
where that Ta-hia must have been occupied by the Ta Yueh-chi some 
time about 140 B.C. M. de Lacouperie (Academy, December 31st; 
1887 ) states the date as “about 143 B. c.” Thus Prof. Rapson's 
statement about the occupation of Ta-hia by the Sakas about 135 B. c. 
proves illusory. The Chinese historians definitely negative such a view. 

15. There are other considerations which will show the futility 
of such a contention. The native population of Ta-hia have been 
thus described in the Sse-ki : “In Ta-hia there was no sovereign 
king ; ordinarily towns and cities selected particular chiefs. Their 
soldiers were feeble, afraid to fight and fit for commerce. At the time 
of their migration towards the West the Ta Yue-tche attacked and 
vanquished them and established their domination” (fol. 6 , v) (vide 
Journal Asiatique, May-june, p. 535). The Tsien Han Chou too 
speaks of the weakness of the people of Ta-hia. If, however, as Prof. 
Rapson thinks, the Sakas were the masters of Ta-hia, the conquering 
of this land would not have been so easy for the Yueh-chi and the 
accurate Chinese historians would never have mentioned them as such 
a weak people and failed to mention the Saka occupation. Prof. 
Rapson, however, seems to rely on the following passage of the 
encyclopaedist Ma-twan-lin: “In ancient times the Hiung-nu having 
defeated the Yueh-chi, the latter went to the West to dwell in 
Ta 4 iia y and the king of the Sai (Sakas) went southwards to live 
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in Ki-pin. The tribes of the Sai divided and dispersed, so as 
to form here and there different kingdoms.” It is evident that this 
is a very condensed description and is wrong in several particulars. 
As a matter of fact, M. Sylvain L6vi warns us against relying on 
Ma-twan-lin. It says nothing about the conflict with the Wu-sun and 
the defeat of the Ta Yueh-chi by the son of the Wu-sun chief. The 
original sources inform us that the Sakas went to Ki-pin, but the faulty 
extract seems to show that the Sakas were driven out of Ta-hia by 
the Yueh-chi. The Second Han Annals too confirm our contention 
(vide Kap, 96, b, Fol. I. v.). There we read : “The Sai-wang went 
south-ward and passed Hien-tu.” Dr. Franke has shown with 
some certainty that Hien-tu (Hanging Passage) lay “a little to the 
the West of Skardo, near the boundary of the present Dardistan ,, 
(vide Beitrage etc., p. 58). Though there has been much controversy 
over the location of Ki-pin nobody has yet ventured to suggest that 
it is Ta-hia. Dr. Vincent Smith too has come to the same conclusion, 
having based his opinion on the Sse-ki and the report of Chang-k’ien 
as summarised by M. Sylvain LGvi. 

16. We shall now see what the classical sources inform us of the 
migrations of the great Asian hordes which played so important a 
part in the troubled history of this region. The notices are 
fragmentary and vague and, unfortunately, are open to different inter- 
pretations. Franke and Marquart have examined the classical 
sources in detail. Our leading authorities on this point are Strabo 
(XI, 51 1.) and the Prologue to the lost History of Pompeius Trogus 
(XLI.). Strabo tells us that “the best known of the nomad tribes 
are those who drove the Greeks out of Bactria-- the Asii, the Pasiani, 
the Tochari and the Sacarauli, who came from the country on the other 
side of the Jaxartes, over against the Sacae Sogdiani, which country 
was also in the possession of the Sacae.* The Prologue to the 
lost History of Pompeius Trogus gives still less information, viz. “the 
Saraucae and the Asiani seized Bactria and Sogdiana’ (vide the 
Cambridge History of India, p. 459). There can be no doubt that 
Saraucae and Sacarauli are the same. Herr Marquart thinks that 
Pasiani of Strabo and Asiani of Trogus are the same as the Yueh- 
chi of the Chinese. But there are weighty reasons for supposing that 
the Ta Yueh-chi of the Chinese are the same as the Tochari of Strabo 
(vide Franke, Beitrage etc., p. 30). This is further confirmed by the fact 
that the people of Bactria are called Tochari by Ptolemy and it is 
acknowledged on all hands that about the time of Ptolemy, Bactria 
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was in the possession of the Yueh-chi. Dr. Franke adduces very 
cogent arguments against Herr Marquart's identification of Ta-hia 
with the Tochari (vide Franke, Beitrage etc., pp. 30 ff.) and we think 
that the identification is not tenable. There is little doubt among 
scholars that the Sacae of Strabo are the same as the Sakas. So, 
even according to him, nomad tribes different from the Sacae drove out 
the Greeks from Bactria. The Prologue to the lost History of 
Pompeius Trogus furnishes no tangible information. It merely says, 
“the Saraucae and Asiani seized Bactria and Sogdiana.” Here too, 
we find that the Sakas are not credited with the conquest of Bactria. 
Our examination of the Chinese sources too confirms these fragment- 
ary notices of the classical writers. In short, the Greeks were driven 
out of Bactria not by the Sakas as assumed by Prof. Rapson and 
other scholars but by nomad tribes among whom were the Ta Yueh- 
chi. This event must have taken place about 130 B. c. (vide Cam- 
bridge History of India, p. 461) during the reign of Ileliocles. We have 
made a long digression to show that the classical historians too 
confirm the statements of the Chinese historians as interpreted by us. 
Now we shall examine again the Chinese sources and see how far 
they enable us to determine the date of Kaniska. 

17. We shall turn to the celebrated passage of the Second Han 
History : “Previously the Yueh-chi were defeated by the Hiung-nu ; 
they went to Ta-hia and divided this kingdom into five hi-heou 
(jabgous), which were those of Hieou-mi, Choung-mi, Kouei-choung, 
Hi-touen and Tou-mi. More than a hundred years after that the 
hi-heou of Kouei-choung named Kieu-tsieu-k’io attacked and 
vanquished the four other hi-heou ; he declared himself king” (vide 
M. Chavannes, Les Pays d'occident d’apres le Heou Han Chou, 
Toung Pao, Serie, II, vol. VI I L , 1907, pp. I49ff.). We have shown 
before that the Ta Yueh-chi had taken possession of the Ta-hia 
territory in about 135 B. C. and from the chronological data supplied 
by the Heou Han Chou we can now conclude that Kieu-tsieu-k’io 
had conquered the four other jabgous and had made himself king 
about 10 B. C. 

18. Such a theory, however, goes against the views of 
Specht, Boyer, Franke, Chavannes and other scholars. There has 
been a general tendency to shift back the time of these kings merely 
because there is no mention of them in the earlier Han history. 
But this argumentum ex silentio is misleading in the extreme. There 
cannot be any doubt that neither Kaniska nor any of his successors 
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have been mentioned by Fan-ye in his Heou Han Chou. The passing 
over in silence of so great an emperor is perplexing in the extreme. 
From such reticence the above-mentioned scholars should have con- 
cluded that in the period covered by Fan-ye’s History, Kaniska or any 
of his successors could not have reigned. 13 ut they make no such 
deduction, probably because such a deduction runs against all current 
theories. It must be said to the credit of Dr. R. C. Majumdar that 
he had the courage to follow his logic and maintain that Kaniska 
must have flourished after the period covered by Fan-ye's history. 
There is much that is admirable in his dissertation, But later dis- 
coveries and investigations have made his carefully worked out theory 
untenable. 

1 9. No firm conclusion should be drawn from a mere reticence 

in a work which treats of that topic only incidentally. We should 
remember that neither Pan-ku nor Fan-ye was writing a history 
of the Ta Yueh-chi king°. Their mention of them is only incidental 
and fragmentary. M. Levi felicitously observes, “the notices of foreign 
peoples incorporated in the Annals do not pretend to trace a 
complete history of these people ; the compiler contents himself 
with putting together information obtained from time to time 
through chance.” There are, however, indirect references in the 
history of the First I Ian which make it clear that in the period 
covered by it the advent of Kujula Kadphises had taken place. 
The Tsien Ilan Chou informs us : “They (Ta Yueh-chi) have 
five Heih-hows. * * the fifth is the Heih-how of Kao-fou. * # 

These five Ileih-hows are all dependent on the Ta Yueh-chi” (vide 
A. Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, Jour. Anthropological 
Institute, 1880). Fan-ye mentions the first four hi-heou as Yueh- 
chi dependencies and he corrects the fifth into Tou-mi. In his notice 
on Kao-fou, Fan-ye says that Pau-ku was mistaken in regarding 
Kao-fou, among the five original Yueh chi hi-heou. “It is wher. 
the Yue-tche had triumphed over Ngan-si that they took Kao-fou for 
the first time.” 

20. So far so good. It may be that Pan-ku was wrong in mention- 
ing Kao-fou as an original Yueh-chi hi-heou. But the conclusions 
which have been drawn from this oversight are too ingenious. 
Dr. Franke has doubts whether the accurate Pan-ku could have made 
a mistake (vide O. Franke, Beitrage etc., p. 95). After all, the correc- 
tion is only slight. Dr. Franke is at great pains to distingirsh 
between Tou-mi and Kao-fou. All that he can say (a mere asstimp- 
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tion evoked by the stress of necessity) is that Tou-mi might have been 
a part of Kao-fou or that it was a new name of the old territory. 
Dr. Franke, however, admits that “in any case we have no correction 
(sufficient enough) to regard as an error the evidence of the very 
reliable earlier Han Annal, alone on the testimony of the later chro- 
nicle without anything more” (vide O. Franke, Beitrage etc., p. 95). 
M. Chavannes, following Dr. Franke, observes, “Tou-mi must be near 
though distinct from Kabul.'' The so-called correction of Fan-ye who is 
often incorrect appears on closer examination to be more or less illusory. 

21. That Fan-ye is often careless is patent. He says that he based 
his account on the report of Pan Yong, though he mentions 
facts posterior to that general (Toung Pao, 1907, p. 150). Such 
oversights are paradonable, But the interpreters of Fan-ye do him 
greater injustice in claiming for him theories he never claimed for 
himself. Thus Fan-ye is content with observing that Pan-ku is mis- 
taken and says nothing more. But his commentators have a theory 
on this simple statement. The best representative of this school is 
M. Chavannes. We quote his words (Toung Pao, 1907, p. 191) : ‘‘He 
(Fan-ye) remarks as a matter of fact that Pan-kou is in the wrong to 
count Kao-fou among the five yabgous, for this kingdom could have 
never depended on the Ta Yue-tche in the epoch of the First 
Han ; in other words Pan-kou who died in 92 a. d. knew that 
Kao-fou depended on the Ta Yue-tche, but he was mistaken in indi- 
cating this fact in the history of the Earlier Han, for it was after 
the end of this dynasty that the Ta Yue-tche conquered Kao-fou, 
Thus the victories of Kicou-tsieou-kio must necessarily have taken 
place after the end of the First Han (9 a.d.) and before the death 
of Pan-koij (92 a.d.). An argument which appears of weight to 
O. Franke ( 0 . Franke, Beitrage etc., pp. 71-72) is the following : in 
his introduction Fan-ye says that he tells facts posterior to the com- 
mencement of the period Kien-wou (25-55 a.d.) and that he borrows 
his information from the official report presented by Pan Yong during 
the last years of the reign of the emperor Ngan (107-125 A.D.) ; thus 
Kieou-tsieou-kio and Yen-kao-tchen ought to have ruled between 25 
and 125 A.D., and, as Kieou-tsieou-kio died aged 80 years, his con- 
quests thus might have been reported as between the year 25 and 
the year 50 of our era/ 1 

22. The interpretations of Chavannes and Franke are ingenious 
in the extreme. But their mistakes are patent. M. Chavannes 
evidently bases his conclusion on the following sentence, 
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viz., * * * this kingdom Kao-fou had never depended on the 

Ta Yue-tche in the epoch of the first Han. All that Fan-ye himself 
tells us is that Kao-fou was not an original Yue-tche hi-heou, 

and there cannot be any doubt that Pan-kou was mistaken 

in considering Kao-fou as an original Yueh-chi hi-heou. It was only 
a later dependancy of the Yueh-chi which Kieu-tsieu-kio had conquered. 
The Heou Han Chou tells us that it was after the Yueh-chi had 
triumphed over Ngan-si that they conquered Kao-fu for the first time. 
There is nothing here to show that Fan-ye recorded that the Yueh- 
chi could not have conquered Kao-fu in the time of the First Han. 

As to Dr. Franke’s arguments, of which M. Chavannes is not sure 
enough, they are of no weight. Fan-ye is often careless and does not 
always observe his own canons. The natural interpretation of the 
statement of Pan-ku would be that in the period covered by his 
history (i. e., up to 25 A.C.) Kao-fu had been conquered by the Yueh- 
chi, and as the fifth Yueh-chi hi-heou Tou-mi and the conquered 
territory were adjoining and probably were together called Kao-fu (as 
Dr. Franke avers) ; he inadvertently named the last principality to be 
Kao-fu. Dr. Franke further suggests that Tou-mi was probably a later 
name for Kao-fu. It does not matter much even if Pan-ku is 
mistaken. It can hardly be denied that in the period covered by 
Pan-ku’s history (i. e., up to 25 a. C.), Kao-fu was already a Yueh-chi 
principality, which was, as Fan-ye tells us, conquered for the first 
time by Kujula Kadphises. As to the reliability of Pan-ku, Dr. 
Franke himself stands as his sponsor. Moreover it will be interesting 
to note that even Chavannes and F ranke's deductions do not run 
directly counter to ours, for they assign limiting dates for the con- 
quests of Kujula and if we turn to the earlier limits set up by them, 
we find to our astonishment that they more or less confirm our deduc- 
tions. 

23. There are other indications in the history of the First Han 
which too show that the unification of the Yueh-chi principalities had 
already taken place. It is strange that such significant facts have 
been left out of consideration. In the very beginning of his notice 
of the Ta Yueh-chi, Pan-ku tells us that “the capital of the kingdom 
of the Ta Yueh-chi is the city of Keen-she, distant from Chang-gan, 
11,600 li” (vide A. Wylie, Jour. Anthropological Institute, 1880, 
p. 40). Fan-ye too tells us that “the kingdom of the Ta Yue-tche 
has for capital the city of Lan-che." The accurate researches of 
MM. Chavannes and Levi leave little room for doubt that these two 
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names are really the same (vide Tou ng Pao. 1907, p. 187 fif.). Now for 
our argument. We know from Fan-ye that it was Kujula Kadphises 
who conquered the four other Yueh-chi principalities and declared 
himself king. The mention of a single capital of the Ta 
Yueh-chi by Pan-ku which was the same as the capital of the Ta 
Yueh-chi mentioned by Fan-ye is significant. It shows without any 
trace of doubt that in the period covered by the earlier Han 
Annals, the centralisation of the Yueh-chi power had taken place. 
Who was the author of this centralisation we learn from Fan-ye. As 
the name of the two capitals is the same, there should not be any 
reasonable doubt that already before 25 A.C., Kujula Kadphises had 
united the five Yueh-chi hi-heou into one single kingdom whose 
capital was Keen-she ( = Lan-che). 

2 \. There is another fact which strongly supports our contention. 
Pan-ku gives a long account of Ki-pin which he describes as u a great 
kingdom.* But it is strange that Fan-ye omits it altogether. The 
only explanation that is possible for such omission is that at the 
commencement of the period covered by Fan-ye’s history, Ki-pin was 
already a Yueh-chi dependency and so Fan-ye does not describe it 
separately. 

25. One of the main arguments for relegating the first and the 
second Kadphises to a later period is based on the report of Pan-ku 
regarding Ki-pin. We know from the second Han history that 
Kujula Kadphises conquered Ki-pin. Now if it can be shown that 
Ki-pin was independent up to a certain period, Kujula cannot be 
placed before that period. The transactions of Ki-pin as found in 
Tsien Han Chou are fragmentary and end abruptly. One cannot 
but wonder when one finds how Pan ku has been misinterpreted. 
We shall quote in extenso th~ details about Ki-pin and then draw 
our conclusion. '‘From the time that the emperor Woo-te opened up 
communication with Ki-pin, the rulers of that kingdom, in view of 
extreme distance, had considered themselves safe from the intrusion 
of a Chinese army. In this confidence the king Woo-tow-laou on 
several occasions put the Chinese envoys to death. On the death 
of Woo-tow-laou, his son, who had succeeded to the dignity, sent an 
envoy with offerings to China j Wan Chung the Protector General, 
at the barrier, was sent to escort him home. He again wished to 
take Wan Chung’s life ; but the latter becoming aware of his intention, 
entered into a plot with the king of Yang-keu's son Yin-muh-foo, whfch 
resulted in an invasion of the country when the king was killed, and 
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Yin-muh-foo installed as king of Ki-pin, and received the seal and 
ribbon of investiture from China. Afterwards the military marquis 
Chou Tih, who was sent to Ki pin, managed to get on bad terms with 
Yin-muh-foo, when the latter put the felon's collar on the envoy, killed 
his assistant and attendants, more than seventy persons in all, and 
then sent an envoy with a letter to the emperor, acknowledging his 
transgression. But the country being among the unregistered and 
impracticable regions, the emperor Yuen-te discharged the envoy, 
communication being cut off by the Ilindukush. In the time of the 
emperor Ching-te (B. c. 32*7) Ki-pin again sent an envoy with offerings 
and an acknowledgment of guilt. The supreme board wished to send 
an envoy with a reply to escort the Ki-pin envoy home” (vide M. 
Specht, Les Indo-Scythes et I'epoque de Kanichka, d'apres les sources 
chinoises, Jour. As., 1897, X, p. 162 ff. and O. Franke, Beitriige, etc., 
p. 63). Too-kin, however, resisted the proposal and ultimately 
prevented the sending of an embassy. 

26. The date of the embassy according to Li-tai-ki-sse-nian-pao (liv, 
xxvii, fol. 7, see also Jour. As., X, 1897, p. 163), is 25 B. C. So all 
that we can legitimately conclude from this passage is that Ki-pin was 
independent up to 25 B. C. We cannot conclude that it was so up to 
7 B. C. merely because the emperor Ching-te ruled up to that date. 
All who want a shifting back of the date of Kujula Kadphises have 
assumed this. The important fact, however, to remember in this 
connection is that as the emperor Yuen-te (48-33 B. c.) refused 
to take notice of a bloody affront and left Ki-pin unmolested, there 
must have been some reason that led Ki-pin to conciliate China again. 
The answer is what M. Sylvain Levi suggests : “In vain did Ki-pin 
under the menace of a pressing peril, acknowledge its fault and offer 
reparation to the successor of Youan-ti ; Tcheng-ti (32-7 B. C.) imitated 
the prudent reserve of his predecessor and doubtless abandoned the 
unfortunate Ki-pin to an invasion of the Yue-tche, which was led by 
Kieou-tsieou-kio” (Jour. As., Jan-b eb., 1897, p. 22). As the embassy 
of Ki-pin reached China some time in 25 B. C. it is natural to infer 
that the invasion of Kujula Kadphises took place some time after 
25 B. C. This we find to accord with what we have observed 
above. 

27. It is much to be regretted that there is no direct refeience 
to Kaniska in the history of Fan-ye. But there are one or two facts 
which are significant and which tend to show that he was ruling 
towards the end of the first century A. C. The biography of Pan- 
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ch'ao contains the description of a disastrous northern expedition by 
a Yueh-chi king which more or less tallies with the Buddhist stories 
translated by M. Sylvain Levi and also with the accounts recorded 
by the celebrated Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang, We shall quote 
in extenso from the biography of Pan-ch’ao (vide Toung Pao, 1906, 
PP. 232-3, traduction par M. Chavannes) : ‘'Formerly the Yue-tche 
had aided the Chinese in invading Kiu-che (Tourfan) and rendered 
them signal services ; this year (88 A. D.) they offered as tributes 
precious stones (?), fou-pa, and lions ; they took this occasion for 
demanding in marriage a princess of the house of Han. Pan Tchao 
arrested and sent back the ambassador ; from this moment there was 
enmity and resentment (between the Yue-tche and the Chinese). In 
the second year (Yong-yuan, 90 a. D.), the Yue-tche sent their viceroy 
Sie at the head of 16000 soldiers to attack (Pan) Tchao; the army of 
(Pan) Tchao was small in number and was greatly afraid ; (Pan) Tchao 
appeared before the military forces (which were in evidence) and said, 
‘1 hough the soldiers of the Yue-tche be numerous, they have travelled 
several thousand li from home in crossing the Tsong* ling; they have 
not convoys of stores ; is that trouble enough to be unquiet ? Let 
us confine ourselves to gathering all the cereals and to guarding them 
well. The invaders would be famished and exhausted and would 
submit themselves ; in some dozen of days at most everything will 
be finished.’ Sic, however, advanced and attacked (Pan) Tchao ; 
but he could not subjugate him (Tchao) • besides he could get nothing 
by pillage. (Pan) Tchao calculating that the rations of Sie are going 
to be exhausted and that certainly he (Sie) would ask Kieou-tseu 
(Koutcha) to help, despatched several hundreds of soldiers to the 
Eastern territory to wait in the way of the Yue-tche ; as a matter of 
fact, Sie sent horsemen who carried gold, silver, pearls and precious 
stones for making a present of them to Kieou-tseu (Koutcha) ; the 
soldiers of (Pan) Tchao who were in ambush barred their way, attacked 
and killed them all ; they took the head of the ambassador to show 
it to Sie ; he became greatly afraid and delegated an embassy for 
admitting his fault and expressing his desire to go back safe and 
sound ; (Pan) Tchao let him go and he returned. From that moment 
the Yue-tche were greatly fear-stricken and offered every tribute and 
present.” 

28. Here we find record of a disastrous northern expedition* We 
have reminiscences of a similar disaster in a story translated by 
M. Sylvain Levi (vide Jour. As., Nov- Dec., 1896, p. 482ff.). “• * * 
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The people of the three regions submitted ; under the hoofs of 
the horse which the king Ki-ni-tcha rides all are broken and subjuga- 
ted. The king said: I have subjugated three regions ; all have come 
for refuge to me ; the region of the North alone has not yet submitted. 
If I subjugate them I shall not profit by any other opportunity against 
anyone whoever he may be ; but I do not know the best means of 
succeeding in it. On hearing these words the people of the king 
deliberated among themselves : ‘The king is greedy, cruel and 
unreasonable ; his frequent campaigns and conquests have fatigued 
the army of his servants. He does not know how to content 
himself j he wishes to rule over the four quarters. The garrisons are 
stationed in distant frontiers and our relatives are away from us. 
Such being the situation, we should be of one opinion to get rid of 
him. After that we may be happy,’ As the king was ill, they 
covered him with a quilt and a man sat on it and the king expired 
in an instant.” Another story refers to this northern expedition in 
clear terms : “On the earth, three of the four quarters were at peace ; 
the northern region alone had not yet submitted and prayed for 
protection. Soon he equipped a fearful army for chastising it. He 
made the IIou (barbarians) march in front, and the white elephants as 
the head of the column and as guides. The king followed, and he led 
the way in the rear of the army. He wished to go just up to the 
Tsoung-ling, In crossing the passes those who mounted the elephant 
and the horses in front (en tete) could not advance. The king, very 
much surprised, addressed in such terms : ‘Many times have I rode 
on you to punish the rebels. Three regions obey me in peace. Why 
then do you not like to follow to-day your way ? * * ** There can be 
little doubt that the Yueh-chi king is Kaniska himself. The history 
of the second Han confirms it strongly. Fan- Ye tells us that Vima 
did not rule in India himself. He appointed a viceroy instead. Now 
in this episode, a Yueh-chi king of India is mentioned who sent his 
viceroy to fight against Pan-Ch'ao. So this king cannot be Vima 
and afottiori not Kujula. This fact disproves one of the main argu- 
ments in favour of the 125 A.C. theory. So the king of the Yueh- 
chi at that time was eithei Kaniska or one of his successors. But on 
other considerations, it is almost certain that Kaniska was then ruling. 

29. In these stories we find that the North alone did not pay him 
homage and that his northern expedition was unsuccessful. This 
strikingly confirms the ignominous expedition against Pan-Ch ao as 
recorded in the First Han Annal. And we may be sure that the 
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king whose general was so ingloriously defeated by Pan-Ch’ao was 
no other than Kaniska. This gives us a certain chronological datum 
for him and we may almost be certain that Kaniska was ruling in 
the year 90 A.C. We have dated inscriptions of Kaniska which run 
from the year 3 to the year 23. If we refer these dates to the Saka 
era, the period of his reign falls between 81 A.C. and 101 A.C. This 
tallies with the Pati-Ch'ao episode. 

30. Now we shall cite another passage from the History of the 
Second Han which goes to show that there was a certain Kaniska who 
was ruling about 114 A.C. “During the rule of the emperor Ngan, 
during the period Yuan-tchou (114-116 a.d.) Ngan-kouo, king of Sou-le 
(Kashgar) exiled to the Yue-tche (Indo-Scythians) his maternal uncle 
Tchen-pan for some fault ; the king of the Yue-tche took the latter 
in affection. Later Ngan-kouo died without leaving an issue ; his 
mother directed the government of the kingdom •, she arranged with 
the people of the country to place on the throne, as king of Sou-le, 
Yi-fou who was the son of a younger brother of Tchen-pan born of 
the same mother as he. Tchen-pan was informed of it and addressed 
a request to the king of the Yue-tche to inform him (pour lui dire), 
‘Ngan-kouo had no child ; those who were agnates are of young 
age ; if one wants to place on the throne a member of the family 
of the mother of Ngan-kouo, l am the uncle of Yi-fou and it is I 
who should be the king/ The Yue-tche at that time sent soldiers 
to escort and to carry him to Sou-le. The people of the latter king- 
dom had for a long time respect and affecdon for Tchen-pan $ besides 
they feared the Yue-tche • they arranged, therefore, to despoil Yi-fou 
of his seal and ribbon and to go before Tchen-pan whom they 
nominated king. However, they gave to Yi-fou the title of the 
Marquis of the city of Pan-kao, Later on So-kiu (Yarkand) revolted 
several times in succession against Yu-tien and put itself under the 
dependence of Sou-le (Kashgar). Sou-le could, therefore, thanks to 
its power, become a rival kingdom to Kieou-tseu (Koutcha) and Yu- 
tien (Khotan).” This long account regarding Kashgar informs us in 
so many words that about 114 A.C., a certain relative of the king of 
Kashgar was a hostage of the Yueh-chi king and that later on this 
exiled king was placed on the throne of Kashgar, the people of which 
kingdom were greatly afraid of the Yueh-chi. All doubts might have 
been set at rest if Fan-ye had mentioned the name of the Yueh-chi^king. 
But as he did not, we have to depend on other sources to ascertain 
who this king might have been. 
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31. Certain facts noted by Yuan Chwang in his account of Chia- 
pi-shih tend to show that this king was Kaniska. Thus we read, 
‘‘When Kaniska reigned in Gandhara, his power reached the neigh- 
bouring states and his influence extended to distant regions. As he 
kept order by military rule over a wide territory reaching to the east 
of Tsung-ling, a tributary state of China to the West of the Yellow 
River through fear of the king's power sent him (princes as) hostages'' 
(vide Watters' Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 124). Again, ‘‘When Kaniska 
was feigning, the fear of his name spread to many regions, so far even 
as to the outlying vassals of China to the West of the Yellow River. 
One of these vassal states being in fear sent a hostage to the court 
of king Kaniska (the hostage being apparently a son of the ruler of 
the state). * * (op. cit., p. 292). These passages show that even 
at the time when Yuan Chwang visited KapiSa, there was a faint 
reminiscence of a certain prince of a Western feudatory of China as 
having been a hostage of Kaniska. The accounts do not go far. But 
the similarity is striking. So it is permissible to infer that the king 
of the Yueh-chi referred to in the Heoti Han Chou is the same as 
the great Buddhist emperor Kaniska. 

32. This piece of evidence is, however, not of a demonstrative 
nature. But Herr Marquart is almost fascinated by the similarity. 
In his learned work, we find a brilliant discussion of this 
datum (vide J. Marquart, Eran-sahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 283). He also 
brings forward in support of his contention the fact that the Han 
monastery is called by Hoei-li (biographer of Yuan Chwang) as Sa- 
la-kio. He thinks that this word represents the Chinese Shu-lek 
(Kashgar) as root word. “People named, therefore, the prince of 
Kashgar, who lived in the court of Kaniska in India according to 
the well-known rule of Pan ini (IV, I, 173) with a tadraja form, 
Saraka and built for him the monastery of Sarakawati, cloister of the 
prince of Saraka. If this interpretation be correct, we obtain at the 
same time a decided synchronism for Kaniska : he must have been 
already on the throne between 107-113" (op. cit., p. 283). Dr. Franke, 
however, doubts this without showing sufficient reason. M. Specht 
was the first to draw attention to this fact. Both Marquart and Specht 
have concluded that this king must be Kaniska. 

33. But Kaniska's inscriptional dates ran up to the year 23. Refer- 
ring this to the Saka era we get the equivalent to he 10 i,a.C. So 
here was a puzzle. Two conclusions would follow: (1) Kaniska could 
not have started the Saka era, or (2) there were two Itaniskas. 
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Herr Marquart held the former view and so too M. Specht. 
But we have now a new record which can reconcile both these 
apparently conflicting facts. This later discovered inscription is dated 
in the year 41 of a Kaisara Kaniska. Referred to the Saka era the 
date turns out to be 1 19 A. C. So at this period there was a great 
Kaisara Kaniska and this king might well have been hinted at by 
Yuan Chawng. It may also be that in later tradition these two kings 
were confused and Yuan Chwang asciibed the exploits of the one to 
the other. It is premature as yet to say if the Kaniska whose inscrip- 
tlonal dates run from the year 3 to the year 23 is the same as this 
Kaisara Kaniska. Mr. R. D. Benerjee who has a theory of his own 
holds that they are one, while Dr. Liiders and other scholars differ. 
Anyway, even if we consider them as distinct, still the theory that 
one Kaniska founded the Saka era is not hurt by the facts recorded 
in the transactions of Sou-le by Fan-ye, 

34. The compendium of Wei in a curious notice on Buddhism, 
preserved for us by San-koo-tchi, makes mention of the Yueh-chi, 
(vide Journal Asiatique, Jan-Fev., 1897, p. 14 and O. Franke, Beitrage, 
etc., p. 91). There has been much controversy about the interpreta- 
tion of this passage between MM. Levi and Specht. To me the 
interpretation of Levi and Franke appear to be correct. In the 
words of Prof, Hermann von Oldenberg, the text tells us in short 
that “in the year 2 B. C., a Chinese official had learnt to know 
Buddhist sfitras by oral transmission, through the agency of an 
ambassador of the king of the Yue chi" (vide Journal of the Pali 
Text Society, [910-12, p. 4 ; vide also O Franke, Beitriige, etc., 
pp‘ 91*92). Thus in 2 B. c. we find a king of the Ta Yueh-chi and 
not the head of a hi-heou. lie might have had Buddhistic incli- 
nation. We may conclude from this fact that the centralisation of 
the Yueh-chi power had already taken place in 2 B. C. And as 
Fan-ye tells us that it was Kujula Kadphises who first conquered 
the four other principalities and made himself king, it is permissible 
to conjecture that already in 2 B. C„ Kujula had completed his 
conquest at least of the four other Yueh-chi hi-heou. The coins ot 
Kujula too testify to his Buddhistic inclination. In many of them we 
have the curious and patently Buddhistic epithet dhramathidasa, It 
may be noted in this connection that M. Sylvain Ldvi thinks that 
this Yueh-chi king was Kaniska. And as Kaniska ruled about 
2 b. c., he might have started the Vikrama era. So according to 
M. Lfevi, the centralization of the Yueh-chi power had already taken 
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place about 2 B. C. It will be shown later on that the Vikrama 
era theory is no longer tenable, and yet M. Levi too supports some of 
our inferences indirectly. 

35. The traditional history of the introduction of Buddhism into China 
throws some light on the troubled history of this period. But here our 
authorities are vague. The facts of this introduction of Buddhism have 
been told by a number of writers (vide M. H. Maspero, B. E. F. E. 0 „ 
Tome X, 1910, p. 95 ff.). M. Maspero has cited twelve Chinese texts, 
historical as well as Buddhistic, which were written between the second 
and the sixth century of the Christian era. The different texts vary 
slightly but the central fact is the same in all of them, viz., the 
emperor Ming of the Eastern Han saw in a dream the Buddha and 
sent an embassy to India to inquire about the religion of the Sakya- 
muni. The limiting dates for the sending of the embassy and its 
return are between 61 and 75 A. c. in all the texts. A comparison 
of all the texts leaves little room for doubt that Tien tchou was then 
in the possession of the Ta Yueh-chi, One of the texts, viz., Houa 
Hou King (composed between 305 and 310 A. C. ?) leaves the impression 
that Sravasti was included in the Yueh-chi dominions. Even if this 
be called in question, it can never be doubted that the soidisatit 
Tien-tchou was, between 61 and 75 A. C., a Ta Yueh-chi principality. 
A very important deduction can be made from these various state- 
ments of the texts translated and examined by M. Maspero. The 
Ta Yueh-chi king during that epoch was certainly not Kaniska. 
The edifying Buddhist texts would never have missed the chance 
of associating the honoured name of the great emperor with the 
formal introduction of Buddhism in China. M. Maspero questions 
the correctness of the whole episode of the introduction of Buddhism 
into China at the time of the emperor Ming. lie may or may not 
be correct. He appears to be unjustly sceptical. But even if the 
story of Buddhist propaganda be exaggerated, there is no reason 
for doubting that about that time Tien-tchou was a Yueh-chi 
principality and that the Yueh-chi king at that time was somebody 
else than Kaniska. Most probably he ascended the throne some 
time afterwards. So this too accords with our view and strongly 
supports our thesis. 

36. Eliot in his Hinduism and Buddhism (vol. II, p. 64, note) 
has mentioned a fact which is very damaging to the 125 A. C. 
theory, and supports the view that Kaniska started the baka era. 
The catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka states that An-shih-kao 
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(148-170 A. C.) translated the Margabhumisutra of Sangharaksa 
who was the chaplain of Kaniska. It is very rare for a Chinese 
translator to translate a work immediately after it is written. So it 
is quite natural to think that the original work was written some time 
ago, say, about A. C. 100. Kaniska must have been living before 
that date and as such he might naturally have established the $aka 
era. But it must be said that this piece of evidence only furnishes 
a dependable terminus ante quern for Kaniska, i. e , 148 A. C., but 
does not tell us definitely anything about the terminus post quern 
and also does not absolutely forbid Sir John Marshall’s theory. 

37. We shall now turn to the evidence of the coins and see how 
far numismatics support our thesis. Nobody until recently questioned 
the fact that Kujula Kadphises came after Hermaeus, the last Greek 
ruler of Kabul. As a matter of fact, all numismatists agree in holding 
that Hermaeus was superseded by Kujula Kadphises. Such was 
also the opinion of Prof. E. J. Rapson, our finest numismatic scholar. 
In his masterly monograph on Indian Coins (Grund. d. indo-ar. Phil., 
1898) we read on page 16 : “The numismatic of the progress of 
this Kusana conquest of the kingdom of Hermaeus is complete. The 
coins show the following sequence — (1) Hermaeus alone (Gardner, 
p. 62) ; (2) Kujula Kadphises associated with Hermaeus, i. e., obv. 
ERMAIOU, rev. in Kharosthl Kujula Kasasa (Plate II, 7; cp. 
Gard, p. 120) ; (3) Kujula Kadphises alone, i. e., obv. KOZOUL.O- 
kadphizoU, rev. Kujula Kasasa (Plate II, 8; cp. Gard. p. 122). 
Mr. R. A. Whitehead too says in this connection (vide Indo-Grcek 
Coins, Lahore Mus. Cat,, vol, I, Oxford, 1914, p. 172) : '** * * that 

coins of the Indo-Greek prince are known which bear on the Kharosthl 
side the name of a barbaric ruler, Kujulakasa, the Kusana. When 
without further alteration of type, we find that the name of this 
Kusana chief in the form KOZOYLOKADPHIZES makes its appear- 
ance also on the Greek side of the coinage, and the name of Hermaios 
finally disappears, then it beeomes certain that this Kadphises, leader 
of the Kusana race, was the conqueror who subverted the Greek 
dominion in Kabul, and that in him we must recognise the ruler 
whose name the Chinese transcription, always cumbersome and phone- 
tically defective, reproduces as Kieu-tsieu-khio.” As a matter of fact 
the numismatic evidence in favour of the above conclusion is so com- 
plete that without violating all canons of numismatic judgment we 
cannot postulate any other theory. So too thought Prof. Rapson 
once. But in his chapter on the “Scythian and Parthian Invaders” 
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in the Cambridge History of India, he advances novel theories which 
are in opposition to all that he thought before. He writes : “It 
was formerly held by the present writer that these hostile invaders 
were the Kuaanas who came over the Paropanisus from Bactria ; and 
the testimony of coins, on which the name of the last Yavana king, 
Hermaeus, and the first Kusana conqueror, Kujula Kadphises, are 
found in association, seemed to justify this conclusion. But a fuller 
consideration of all the available evidence shows that the opinion 
of Dr. F. VV. Thomas is almost entirely correct, viz., that there was an 
intermediate period during which the Pah lavas were in possession of 
Kabul.” 

38. The fuller evidence furnished by Dr. F. W. Thomas is mainly 
based on a superficial study of the facts supplied by the First Han 
history. As a matter of fact Dr. Thomas bases his conclusion on 
the observation of Fan-ye that Kao-fu was in the possession of the 
Parthians before it was conquered by Kujula Kadphises. Now it 
is on the first hand debatable if the Parthians of Fan-ye are the 
same as the Indo-Parthians. However, as the Arsacids have never 
been credited with the conquest of Kabul, Mr. J. Kennedy in his 
interesting essay “The Secret of Kaniska” (JR AS, 1912) got out of 
the difficulty by holding the Parthians of Fan-ye to be the same as 
the Indo-Parthians. The Heou Han Chou, however, hardly justifies 
such a view. But after all, it is not quite impossible and it may be 
that the Indo-Parthians held Kabul in sway for some time. The 
numerous coins of Gondopharnes at Begram seem to justify such a 
view. It is also remarkable that Gondopharnes was almost certainly 
the last Indo-Parthian ruler of that region, his followers being Indian 
rulers as is proved by the distribution of their coins. It is now admitted 
on all hands that Gondopharnes ruled between 19 A.C. and 45 A.C. 
So Kujula must have wrested Kabul from him some time between 
these dates. Thus we have another important chronological datum 
for the date of Kujula. 

39. Prof. Rapson, however, advances another theory which is strik- 
ing. He says at the very end of the chapter: “It was probably not until 
at least seventy years after the death of its last Yavana king that 
Kabul valley passed from the Pahlavas to the Kusanas, the next 
suzerain power in Afghanistan and N. W. India/’ This separation of 
Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises in point of time presents insuperable 
numismatic difficulties and what Prof. Rapson has to say in defence 
does not substantiate such a claim. JBiit.. fggjly he Joes not say 
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anything in defence of his new theory. Further, he makes the extra- 
ordinary statement that “a coinage bearing his name and his types 
was issued by his conquerors until a much later date.” But these very 
conquerors (Kusanas) according to Prof. Rapson had an extensive 
coinage of their own. It is a wonder that they should humour them- 
selves by reproducing in toto the coins of a foreign defeated king without 
even adding an insignia of their own. This later theory of Prof. Rapson, 
I am afraid, has to be given up. It is too much conjectural and much 
too against numismatic facts. The thing is that Prof. Rapson gets 
into this difficulty by his adherence to the views propounded by Dr. 
F. W. Thomas. Ihe Chinese historians say that the Parthians were 
in possession of Kabul before the Kusanas and from this Prof. 
Rapson and Dr. Thomas conclude that the founder of the Indo* 
Parthian kingdom or somebody else near about must have 
conquered Kabul. But the truth seems to be what Dr. H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri suggests in his Political History of Ancient India (1923), 
viz., that Hermaeus and Kujula were at first friendly. But Gondo- 
pharnes ousted the former and this furnished a causus belli and Kujula 
took up arms against Gondopharnes. Gondopharnes ruled most 
probably between 19 A. c. and 45 a. c. and therefore Kujula must 
have wrested Kabul some time between these dates. Gondopharnes 
was at first a viceroy of Azes II (vide Cambridge History of India, 
1922, pp. 577*8) and when he became paramount, it was natural 
enough that Gondopharnes would first conquer Kabul which was so 
near to his territory and which being an ally of the formidable Yueh- 
chi was such a potential danger. Anyway, the conquest of Kao-fu 
must have taken place about 25 B. c. as it is considered a Kusana 
principality by implication in Pan-ku’s history of the First Han 
dynasty. In his attempt tc defend a hopeless cause, Prof. Rapson 
even makes contradictory statements. Thus on page 562 of the 
Cambridge History of India, he says : “whose (Kujula Kadphises') 
date can scarcely be earlier than 50 A. c., since according to Sir 
John Marshall’s observations, the evidence of the discoveries at 
Taksa&la shows that he was rather later than Gondopharnes who is 
known to have reigned during the period from 19 a. d. to 45 A. D. w 
Again after a few pages (op. cit., p. 584), on the strength of the same 
premises, he observes : ‘‘It is, therefore, by no means impossible 
that Kujula Kadptmes may have been not later than, but contemporary 
with, Gondopharnes 0 . 

40. There are one or two striking facts which strongly support 
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the 78 A. c. theory for Kaniska, and which have not received 
sufficient attention at the hands of the numismatists. Prof. Rapson 
observes in his Indian Coins (1898, p. 17): “Hima Kadpnises * * * 
was the first to issue the gold coinage * * # * no specimens which can 
possibly have been struck in India, during the two centuries previous 
to the date of Hima Kadphises, are to be found in the collections of 
the present day. The large gold coinage of the Kusanas have been 
attributed to the influx of Roman gold into India at this period. 
Certain it is that the Roman weight-standard (aurous=i24 grains or 
3,03 5 grammes) was adopted in India at this time. Pieces of 
the weight of two aurei were only struck by Hima Kadphises ; the 
largest gold coins of his successors are aurei.” Prof, von Oldenberg 
too observes (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1910-12, p. 4, 
footnote) : ‘'For the second Kadphises (and equally for Kaniska 
and his followers) we have to take into account the approximation 
of his gold coinage to that of the Roman aurei, first minted in 
any considerable numbers under Augustus (Gardner : B. M. Cat., 
LI 1 1 ).” So it is permissible to infer that as Vima Kadphises imitated 
a coin standard which prevailed in Rome from 2 ft. c. onwards, he 
came some time after that date. We have here another solid chrono- 
logical datum which also enables us to find out a chronological limit 
for Kujula. 

41. Almost all numismatists are agreed in identifying Kozala 
Kadaphes with Kujula Kadphises (vide Rapson : Indian Coins, 1898, 
p. 16, article 66 ; R. B. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 1914, p. 173). 
There is much to support this identification, The arguments favour- 
able to this assumption has been well summarized by M. Boyer in 
L'Epoque de Kaniska (Jour. As., 19CO, xv). Prof, von Oldenberg 
observes in this connection : ‘‘Mention should here be made of the 
frequently noted similarity between the copper coins (Kozola Kada- 
phes) and coins of the later Augustan era. Prof. Dressel says that 
the head certainly recalls Augustus. Dressel, however, is not sure 
whose head is imitated and he says that the heads may well be of 
Gaius, of Claudius or even of Nero during the early part of his reign,” 
Anyway if this piece of evidence is worth anything, which certainly 
it is, it tends to show that the Kozola type of the coins of Kujula 
Kadphises was coined some time about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The tevitiitius post qunn for Kujula thus comes to 4 C. ar *d 
supports the Chinese Annals in a striking manner. It must be noted, 
however, that Director von Sallet regards the similarity as only 
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fortuitous (vide A. von Sallet, Nachfolgev Alexanders des Grossen in 
Bactrien und Indien, Berlin, 1883, p. 56 and p. 8i), though on purely 
numismatic grounds he concludes that Kaniska flourished about 
70 A. C. Prof, von Oldenberg too relying on the careful studies of 
von Sallet thought that Kaniska started the §aka era. He has 
since changed his view and is inclined to place him about 90 A. C. 
M. Boyer also agrees with him. Dr. F YV. Thomas too partially 
assented to this view, probably because of his great regard for Prof, 
von Oldenberg, though he considers the other possibility, viz., of 
Kaniska’s starting the Saka era, as quite possible. 

42. We shall now turn to Archaeology and see how far its 
findings confirm the Saka era theory. The evidence of archaeological 
stratification is often of a very strong character and cannot be easily 
called into question. But that even its apparent inferences are to be 
checked by extraneous evidence is to be seen in the observations of 
Prof. Rapson (see Cambridge History of India, 1922, p. 584, para- 
graph I). Still in this case it proves with a great amount of certainty 
that Kujula and Vima flourished before the Kaniska group, as we 
shall prove on more solid grounds. Sir John Marshall is at great 
pains to refute the theory of Dr. Fleet. His refutation of Dr. Fleet’s 
assumption that the Kaniska group preceded Kujula and Vima 
taken along with other facts may be considered final. 

43. Thus the collocation of the coins of Kaniska, Kujula and 

Vima in the Manikyala tope no. 2 proves conclusively Sir John 
Marshall's contentions. Too much has been made of the Ahin Posh 
find, while the more important and dated Manikyala tope no. 2 (vide 
F. YV. Thomas : The Date of Kaniska, JRAS., 1913, p, 645), 
has been more or less neglected. Hermann von Oldenberg has 
indeed noticed it in his classical essay on the date of Kaniska, but 
he too fails to grasp its great significance. The vessel which contained 
the coins is dated in the 1 8th year of Kaniska and in it have been 
found the following coins : 8 AE of Kujula, Vima and Kaniska $ 

4 AV of Kaniska, 7 AR Roman denarii (plates of M. Antony). 
The coin of Antony shows that the tope must have been built some 
time after 43 B. C. (allowing for the time occupied by the coins to 
travel so long a distance from Rome to India). We do not know the 
exact date of the coin of M. Antony. It may be later than 43 B. C. 
but in any case not earlier. The evidence of the inscription shows 
conclusively that it was built in the 18th year of Kaniska. The 
presence of the coins of Kujula and Vima is remarkable. The collo- 
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cation of the coins shows beyond doubt that Kujula and Vima 
flourished before and not after Kaniska, a thesis maintained with 
so much learning and ingenuity by the late Dr. Fleet. As a matter 
of fact Dr. Fleet's theory that Kaniska founded the Vikrama era 
rests fundamentally on his assumption that the Kujula group 
came after the Kaniska groups. As now the collocation of coins 
disproves once for all that assumption, Dr. Fleet’s theory can hardly be 
maintained. It has been generally supposed that the evidence of the 
stratification of the ruins at Taxila has proved the posteriority of the 
Kaniska group and has thus laid the axe at the root of Dr. Fleet’s 
theory. But I shall show later on that the evidence of archaeological 
stratification is not very conclusive for close ranges and as a 
matter of fact often misleading. 

44. We cannot express the archaeological argument more clearly 
than Sir John Marshall. His words are : 

“The buildings at the Chir stupa occur in four strata, one above 
the other ; in each stratum a diflfernt type of masonry is used in their 
construction, and with each stratum are associated coins of kings or 
dynasties indicated in the following table : 

Stratum Masonry Construction Coins 

1 Uppermost Semi-ashlar, semi-diaper Vasudeva and later 

Kusanas 

2 Second Large diaper Kaniska, Iluviska and (?) 

Vasudeva. 

3 Third Small diaper Kadphises I and II 

4 Fourth Rubble and Kanjur Saka and Pahlavas 

“In the city of Sirkap also precisely the same stratification is 
found so far as the third, fourth and earlier strata are concerned, but 
the city was deserted before any buildings of the second and first 
classes came to be erected, and consequently there are no coins here 
of Kaniska, Huviska or Vasudeva, but thousands on the other hand 
of those of Kadphises I and II, of the Saka and Pahlava kings 
and of the Greeks” (JR AS, 1915). Thus, Sir John Marshall maintains 
that the evidence of stratification proves conclusively the posteriority 
of Kaniska and his successors to Kujula and Vima. But this 
type of evidence for close ranges is not really so unerring as Sir 
John would have us believe. Prof. Rapson himself gives some 
reasons for making Gondopharnes and Kujula Kadphises contem- 
poraries, though their coins were found in separate strata. As for 
the conjectures of Sir John regarding the age of the buildings, they 
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cannot be regarded with too much scepticism. The finding out of the 
date of a structure from consideration of style and materials is 
too difficult and debatable and the data at our disposal do not warrant 
anything like precision. 

45. It remains for me to show that palaeography and archaeology 
too support the conclusions 1 have drawn. The evidence of Paloeo- 
graphy is, however, very hazy and uncertain, for such renowned 
palxographists as Prof, von Biihler and Dr. J. F. Fleet differ by more 
than 200 years when they happen to find out the date of an inscription 
on paLxographic grounds only. We shall, however, offer a 
summary of what von Biihler has to say in this connection. We 
shall translate from his celebrated work Indische Palxographie, 
Strassburg, 1896 ( vide pp. 40 and 41, article 19, paragraphs 
A and B). '‘Unquestionably the latest form of Sunga types 
in the oldest Mathura inscriptions closes itself with those of 
the Northern Ksatrapas on the coins and inscriptions of the Maha- 
ksatrapa Rajuvula or Ramjubula and of his son, the Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa or Sudasa of Mathura (of the first century before or after 
Christ) * * *. The next step in the development of the Brahml in 
the north is found in the inscriptions of the Kusana kings Kaniska, 
Huviska and Vasuska or Vasudeva, among whom the first made an 
end of the rule of the older &aka in western and southern Punjab. 
In spite of the great variety of the detached letters which often in the 
earlier inscriptions show the more modern forms and in the later 
dated ones the older forms of the Northern Ksatrapa Inscriptions, 
the general character of the types is very strongly stamped, and 
anybody who has seen the deep broad forms of the Kusana period 
will hardly ever fail to recognise them.” 

4 6. These are the woids of von Biihler. They show that on 
palaeographic grounds, he considered the Kusanas to be later than 
the Northern Ksatrapas but earlier than the Western Ksatrapas. 
Prof, von BUhler holds that the inscriptions of the Kusana kings 
must be dated either in the Saka era or in the fourth century 
of the Seleucidan era, and lie advances some weighty palaeographic 
arguments in support of his view. The Seleucidan era theory 
has never been seriously entertained by scholars. M. Boyer has 
made a detailed study of this topic in his paper on L’Epoque 
de Kaniska (Jour. As., 1900, xv). But he has been able to add but 
little to the facts noted before him by von Biihler. Mr. R. D. Banerjee 
has dealt with the problem at great length in his valuable article 
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called “The Scythian Period of Indian History (Ind. Ant., 1908). 
After a minute and careful study of the paleographic peculiarities 
of the inscriptions of the Ksatrapas and the Kusanas, he too more 
or less confirms the deductions of von Biihler and holds that the 
inscriptions of Kaniska must be dated in the $aka era. So we find 
that Palaeography too supports our thesis. 

47. It will be interesting at this stage to examine the arguments 
which have generally been urged against the theory of Sir John 
Marshall. It is superfluous to mention that our previous conclusions 
make Sir John's theory untenable. We shall, however, raise one 
further objection against Sir John’s theory and at the same time 
examine the validity of the current objections to the 125 A. C. 
hypothesis. Dr. II. C. Ray Chaudhuri ably summarises the arguments 
against Sir John Marshall's theory. We shall quote from him in 
extenso : “According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and several 
other scholars Kanaka’s rule began about 125 A.D., and ended in 
the second half of the second century A. I). Now we learn from the Sue 
Vihar Inscription that Kaniska’s dominions included the Lower 
Indus Valley. Again we learn from the Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudradaman, that the Mahaksatrapa’s conquests extended to Sindhu 
and Sauvira. Rudradaman certainly lived from A.D. 130 to a.d. 150. 
lie did not owe his position as a Mahaksatrapa to anybody else 
(svayam adhigata Mahfiksatrapa-nama). If Kaniska flourished in 
the middle of the second century A. D., how are we to reconcile his 
mastery over the lower Indus Valley with the contemporary sovereignty 
of Rudradaman ? Again Kaniska's dates 3-18, VaSiska's dates 
24-28, Huviska's dates 31-60 and Vasudeva’s dates 74-98 suggest 
a continuous reckoning. In other words, Kaniska was the origina- 
tor of an era. But we know of no era which commenced in the 
second century a.d." (vide Political History of Ancient India, 1923, 
p. 250). These arc no doubt arguments against the 125 A.C., but 
they are not conclusive. On the other hand, the arguments are 
fallacious. For the validity of the first argument it must be tacitly 
assumed that Rudradaman held Sindhu and Sauvira some time from 
136 A.C. at least. But this cannot be proved. So the weight of this 
objection rests on an unproved assumption. The second argument 
involves a petitio principii. It assumes that Kaniska started an era, 
merely because it suits our purpose. Still these common argu- 
ments have some weight. I have, however, observed a fact which 
strongly negatives the 125 a.c, theory. Liiders informs us that a 
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Kusana inscription has been discovered at Sanchi, which appears 
to have belonged to the time of Vasiska. The date is not quite 
legible, but from other considerations, it is certain that t it must 
have been inscribed some time between the years 24 and 28 of 
the era used by Kaniska. Most probably it is dated in the year 
28. It is certain that at that period Sanchi was included in the 
Kusana empire. If Kaniska commenced his reign about 125 A.C., 
the date turns out to be the year 153 A.c. Now from the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman, we learn, that the Sanchi region at that 
period was certainly included within the territory of the Maha- 
ksatrapa, who did not owe allegiance to anybody. So here is a 
real conflict and we can say that Kaniska could not have begun to 
reign about 125 A.C. 

48. As can be easily perceived, my purpose in writing this thesis 

has not been so much to disprove other theories or to enter into 
a detailed examination of them, as to find and marshal facts 

which establish the 78 A.C. theory. It has often been said before 

that at present the substantial controversy is between the advocates 
of the £aka era theory and those who adhere to the 125 A.C, theory. 
I have attempted to disprove the latter theory and to support the 
former. As is naturally to be expected from the vagueness and 
the paucity of the data at our disposal, the same set of facts 

has often been utilised in support of rival theories. In these 

circumstances it is a sine qua non to look for some details which 
can be explained only on one of them. As the German logician 
Ueberweg says, “One single circumstance, which admits of one 
explanation only, is more decisive than hundred others which agree 
in all points with one's own hypothesis, but are equally well explained 
on an opposite hypothesis.” 

49. My endeavour has been to find out crucial data which 
support only the &aka era theory. The careful examination 
and comparison of the facts recorded regarding the Ta Yueh-chi in 
the First Han and the Second Han histories as well as of one or 
two sets of facts observed for the first time by me offer a few such 
instances. My mathematical demonstrations disprove to some extent 
the theory of Sir John Marshall. I believe that the combined proba- 
tive value of such instances is so overwhelming that they absolutely 
negative the 125 A.c. hypothesis and at the same time confirm the 
Saka era theory. 


Hari Charan Ghosh 
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In his recent article, Vasubandhu and the Vadavidhi Dr. Keith 
has been pleased to review my position in detail and point out reasons 
why it cannot be accepted as conclusive. In the course of the 
article he has also examined the views of :Dr. Ganganath Jha and 
Dr. H. N. Randle and found it irresistable to conclude ‘ that the 
evidence is lamentably inadequate to overthrow the view of Dr. 
Satisacandra Vidyabhusana.” But on re-examination of the question 
in the light of new facts, I am inclined to believe that the theory 
of Dr. Vidyabhusan has not a single fact for its support. 

Uddyotakara in his Nyayavartika mentions two treatises on logic, 
viz. tlie Vadavidhi and the V adavidhanaWea* and also quotes the 
definition of Pratijha found in the VadanyUya* now extant only in 
Tibetan. Dr. Vidyabhusana, according to Dr. Keith, has “reinforced 
this view*’ by holding that Uddyotakara knew also the Vadcivid/iana' 
tUa which he cites on I. i. 33 and 41 in lespect of the definition of 
Pakm and Vadci respectively, and that the Tibetan version of the 
Vadanyayatlka of Vinitadeva proves to contain passages substantially 
identical with those cited by Uddyotakara, and is therefore identical 
with the VaJavidhanatU'a. 1 On the basis of these two identifications 
the Doctor has further diawn the conclusion that Uddyotakara and 
Dharmakirti are contemporaries as is believed to have been referred to 
by a pun of Subandhu in his Vasavaaatta . 5 

In my previous article conti ibuted to JBORS” I took ex- 
ception to the views of the Doctor and pointed out, that the defini- 
tion of Pratijhd of the Vadavidhi cited by Uddyotakara is similar to, 
but not identical with that of the Vadanyaya of Dharmaklrti, and 
that it is not sate to establish on bare similarity the contemporaneity 
of the authors of the two works. In pleading for the view, Dr. Keith 
takes substantial identity of the passages as sufficient ground foi 
identifying the texts and explains away t lie diltcrencc in the title 
of the texts as ‘ errors in citations." But substantial identity cannot 

l 1HQ, vol. IV, 2. ' 2 NV, I ,b 33 (Benares edition, p. II7\ 

3 dam bcah pa yin bsgrub by a bstaan pahi phyir ro {Mdo, ce, 
fol. 399). 4 JR AS, 1914, pp. 601-6. 

5 JRAS, 1914, p. 1102. 6 JBORS, xii, 5 * 7 - 9 * • 

I.ll.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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by itself be taken as a safe ground for supporting the identity of 
the texts. Any definition of Pratijfti has to be substantially identical 
with any other definition of Pratijfui in any treatise on logic. 1 There 
ought to be literal identity as well. Both the conditions are satisfied 
in the case of one of the definitions of Pratijna quoted and criticised 
in the Pramanasamuccaya of Dinnaga. 2 << Sadhyabhidhanam ,> is the 
definition of Pratijfui % which, according to Dinnaga’s comments in 
his Vrtti on the Pramanasantuccaya , is alleged to be a fragment of 
the Vadavidhi of Vasubandhu, 8 and is the very definition cited by 
Uddyotakara as belonging to Vadavidhi . In addition to this frag- 
ment we come across many others, which have been noticed for 
criticism by Uddyotakara in his Vartika like the definitions of 
pratyakmf anunianaS pakza* hetu 7 and drstantaf identified 

1 Cf., for instance, the definition, Sadhyanirdesah pratijfia of the 
Nyayasutra with the Sadhyabhidhanam prati/M of the Vadavidhi. 

2 PS (= Pratnanasamuccaya) } iii, 5 : de'bshin byed brjod pa lahn. 

3 PS Vrtti : -de bshin te rigs pa can rnams la skyon brjod pa 
de bshin du rtsod pa sgrub pa la yin = evam naiyayikesu dosa uktah 
tatha Vadavidhav [api], 

NV, p. 1 18 : yo naiyayikapratijnayam dosa uktah sa iha prasaktah, 

4 PSV, I, 15 : don de las skyes rnam pa qes pa muon sum yin 
shes bya ba. 

Cf.NV, 40: Apare punar varnayanti tatoVthad vijnanam pratyaksam iti. 

5 PSV, ii, 74 : rtsod pa sgrub p£ nas ni med na mi hbyuu 
bahi don mthon ba de rig pa rjes su dpag paho shes brjod do 11 

Cf. NV, 54 : Apare tu bruvate nantarlyakarthadarsanam tadvido’nu- 
manam iti. 

6 PSV : rtsod pa bsgrub par ni bsgrub bya brjod pa tsam dam 
bcah ba ma yin gyi hon kyan phyogs kyi chos bsgrub byaho phyogs gan 
yin pa rnam pa dbye par hdod pahi don phyogs yin te // 

Cf. NV, p 115 (NV 106) — evani vicaranayam isto'rthah paksa ity 
atrapi ietagrahanam anarthakam, 

7 PSV, III, 36 : re sliig rtsod pa bsgrub par ni de lta bahi med 
na mi hbyun bahi chos ne bar bstan pa ni gtah tshigs so snes bya ba/ 

Cf. NV, p. 55 : tadrg avinabhfivi dharmopadarsanam hetur ity anye. 

8 rtsod pa sgrub pa nas de dag hbrel ba nes par ston ni dpe ste 
bum pa bshin no shes brjod pa lta baho / 

Cf. NV, p. 137 : etena tayol? sambandhanidarsanani drstanta iti 
,pratyuktam, 
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as fragments of the Vddavidhi of Vasubandhu by DiAnaga in his 
Vrtti on the Pramdnasamuccaya and some of his identifications are 
corroborated by Vacaspati in his tlkd on the Vartika of Uddyotakara. 
This indicates that Uddyotakara had really access to and made use 
the Vadavidht of Vasubandhu. Explicit references, then, to the 
Vddavidhi in the Vartika of Uddyotakara can only be to the Vada- 
vidki of Vasubandhu and never to the Vddanydya of Dharmaklrti. 
It is highly improbable and strange that one who had access to 
the Vddavidhi would cite Vddanydya as Vadavidht . 

It may, however, be argued that, though Vddavidhi and Vddanydya 
are different from each other, Vddavidhi may itself be a work of 
Dharmaklrti. But there is hardly any evidence to support it Vddavidhi 
is nowhere mentioned as a work of Dharmaklrti. We learn, on the 
other hand, from the Chinese sources, that it is there known as Ronki 
and ascribed to Vasubandhu. Dinnaga, a disciple of Vasubandhu (this 
we have shown more than once) regards it as a work of Vasubandhu. 
If it were a work of Dharmaklrti, why should Vacaspati, who is 
familiar with the works of both Dharmaklrti and Vasubandhu, 
ascribe the fragments cited by Dinnaga as belonging to Vddavidhi , to 
Vasubandhu and never to Dharmaklrti P 1 

No doubt the question of the Vadavidhanatlkd still remains un- 
settled. Dr. Keith complains that I am silent on this question and 
believes that my position would be strengthened by “facing the problem 
at the same time”. But it may be stated that the object of my paper 
was to dispel the illusion created by Dr. Vidyabhusana regarding the 
identity of the two texts, the Vddavidhi and the Vddanydya , and to 
establish the authorship of Vddavidhi by Vasubandhu. The reference 
to the Vddavidhdnatdkd by Uddyotakara was only used as an argument 
against the Doctor’s conclusions. Now that Dr. Keith attaches much 
importance to the problem it is indispensible to investigate it in detail. 

In criticising Dinnaga’s definition of paksa 2 Uddyotakara extracts 
a passage from the Vadavidhanatlkd which is clearly an improved 
definition of pakm * on those of an anonymous writer and of a Bhadanta. 
The author of the Vartika refers to the improvement on the definition 


1 NVTT, l. 14 (p. 99) : tadevam pratyaksalak^anam samarthya 
Vasubandhavam tavat pratyaksalaksanam vikalpayitum upanyasyatL 

2 NV, p. 1 16. 

3 NV, p. 117: sadhayatlti Sabdasya svayam parena ca tulyatvat 
svayam iti viSesanam. 
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by the addition of svayam as vrnmna , and proceeds to refute the 
explanation and finally falls back upon the original definition without 
the suggested improvement. A few lines above Uddyotakara quotes 
and criticises in his Va rtika certain passages 1 2 of the Vadavidhi which 
is a work of Vasubandhu. Next appears the definition of pakna as- 
cribed to ‘apara’. It is unquestionably a legitimate conclusion from 
the discussions that the Vartikakara is here referring to the definition 
of Vasubandhu and is further supported by Vacaspati in his comments 
on the passage.* But the passage in question has not been ascribed 
to Vadavidhi either by Uddyotakara or by Diunaga. It is not there- 
fore clear what relation the Vadavidhanatlka bears to the Vadavidhi 
referred to by Uddyotakara. But this much is certain that it has 
nothing to do with the Vddanydyatlkd of Vinltadeva. 

The identification of the two texts, the Vadavidhanatlka and 
the Vddanydyatlkd , is beset with great difficulties. There is at the 
outset the insurmountable chronological difficulty which Dr. Keith 
has not lost sight of. If the two texts are one, not only Dharmaklrti, 
but even Vinltadeva, author of the Vddanydyatlkd , would become 
a contemporary of Uddyotakara. This is against all facts and 
accepted conclusions. Prof. Tucci 3 has pointed out why Dharmaklrti 
cannot be regarded as a contemporary of Uddyotakara. It, there- 
fore, goes without saying that Vinltadeva cannot be a contemporary 
of Uddyotakara. The passage 4 in the Vddanyayatlka, which is 

1 NV, p. 115-116. 

2 NVTT, p. 273 (Benares edition) : pak$o yas sadhayitum ista 
ity atrapi Vasubandhulak$ane. 

The Vijayanagaram edition of the text, however, reads Subandhu 
for Vasubandhu. Evidently ca Subandhu is either the printer’s or the 
scribe’s error for Vasubandhu ; the more so, because ca would be 
superfluous after api. It is this simple error that has given occasion 
for variour explanations by Dr. Ganganath Jha and Prof. Randle. 
I agree with Dr, Keith that the ascription of the Vadavidhi to 
Subandhu is purely conjectural and that there is no justification in 
taking Subandhu either as a variant or as an abbreviation of Vasu- 
bandhu as Klrti is of Dharmaklrti. 

3 JRAS, April, 1928, pp. 377/?. 

4 b 4 ag Aid raa yin pahi no bo ni bdag Aid kyi no bo ni gshan gyi 
no bo ma yin no shes bya bahi don to, Mdo . Ze, fol. 50 (according to 
Dr. Vidyabhusana). 
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taken to be substantially identical with the one cited by Uddyotakara 
from the Vadavidhanatlka t may be restored into Sanskrit as “Anatma- 
rupam atmarupam pararupam na bhavatlty arthah,” and it is, on the 
face of it, absurd to identify it with the citation, “sadhayatlti Sabda- 
sya svayarn parena ca tulyatvat svayam iti viSesanam.” 1 

The definition of vada from the Vddanyayatlka , 2 3 however, if 
restored into Sanskrit would read as 'Vadiprativadinoh svapararthasid- 
dhyasiddharthavadanad (or vacanad) vadah* and is, as Dr. Vidyabhusana 
holds, substantially identical with the definition of vadaf cited by 
Uddyotakara at I, ii, I. But it has been clearly ascribed to Vasubandhu 
by Vacaspati 4 5 and nowhere is it stated that it belongs to the Vada - 
vidhanatika . It would indeed be a too bold argument if one were 
to identify the two texts, Vddavidkdnatlkd and Vadanydyatikd , on the 
basis of substantial identity cf a passage and establish the contem- 
poraneity of their authors. The only explanation that would be 
offered for substantial identity is that the definition of v? ia of Vasu- 
bandhu became a stock definition and appeared in the same form in 
later works on vada . 

The pun of Subandhu in his Vdsavadattd, ‘Nyayatattvam iva 
Uddyotakarasvarupam bauddhasangltim iva salahkaram*, which is taken 
by Dr. Vidyabhusana in support of his contention, appears in a different 
garb in some versions* of the text, and therefore gives the impression 
that the passage is interpolated. Even if it be an integral part of the 
text, it can only be taken to refer to two works whose authors need 
not necessarily be contemporaries. 


1 NV, p. 1 17. 

2 rgol ba dan phyir rgol ba dag gis ( Read gi) ran dan gshan gyi 
don grub par byed pa dan (ma) grub pahidon du brjod nas rtsod pa yin 
no /I Mdo , Ze, fol. 41 (according to Dr. Vidyabhusana). 

3 Apare tu svaparapaksayoh siddhyasiddhyartham vacanam 
vadah— NV, P. 150 (cf. NV, p. 121). 

4 NVTT, p. 317 : tadevam svabhimatam vadalak§anam vya- 
khyaya Vasubandhavam laksanam dusayitum upanyasyati. 

Here also the Vijayanagaram edition reads : saubandhavam for 
Vasubandhavam (p. 218). Cf. also 1-1-37 (p. 207), and Benares edition, 
p. 298 

5 Satkavik.ivyaracanam ivalankaraprasadhitam, See S. K. De : 
Sanskrit Poetics , vol. I, p. 20, 
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The pun has been variously interpreted by scholars. Prof, LSvi 
believes that alaftkara in the passage does not refer to any work of 
Dharmaklrti. 1 Prof. Lttders, on the authority of the discoveries in 
Central Asia, contends that it alludes to the Kalpanamanditika of 
Kumaralata, otherwise known through Chinese translations as the 
Alaibkarasastra of Asvagho§a. 2 The passage may, however, be taken 
to allude either to the Sutralankara of ASvaghosa or to the Mahay a na- 
Sutralahkara of Asariga, the brother of Vasubandhu. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is clear that the position of 
Vidyabhusana is untenable. The Vadavidhi is not the Vadanyaya of 
Dharmaklrti, but a work of Vasubandhu and that on no ground can 
the contemporaneity of Uddyotakara and Dhamaklrti be established. 

H. R, Rangaswamy Iyengar 


The Gahadavalas of Kanauj 

Of the Hindu dynasties that ruled in North India on the eve of 
the Muhammadan conquest of the country, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj 
rank in the forefront. From the time of the Vardhanas onward the 
rulers of Kanauj have always played the role of the paramount 
sovereigns of India. They held Kanauj under their sway from 
the last quarter of the nth century to the first quarter of the 13th 
century A.C. and during this period their influence extended all over 
India, even to the distant south where there is an inscription at 
Gangaikondacojapuram, the Cola capital. They carried on success- 
ful warfare with their neighbours and to the last stoutly resisted 
the Muhammadan invaders of India. They were powerful rulers 
and able administrators, orthodox Hindus and great patrons of 
literature. Their history thus forms a chapter of interest and importance 
in the history of North India. 

Though for the reconstruction of the history of the Gahadavalas 
we have ample materials in the numerous stone and copper-plate 
inscriptions of the dynasty, yet it is a pity that scholars have not 

1 Bulletin de PEcole d* Extreme Orient, 1903, p. 18. 

2 Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, Preface, viii. 
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paid such attention to it as it deserves. The Early History of India 1 
and the Cambridge History of India 2 give meagre account of 
only two or three rulers of the family. The only connected account 
of the Gahadavalas is to be found in Vaidya’s Mediaeval History 
of India. 3 But the latter also has not utilised all the available sources 
of information. 

The leading authorities for the history of the Gahadavalas are 
the numerous copper-plates and stone inscriptions. The copper-plates 
number more than three scores. They belong to the following 
rulers : — 

3 c. p. of Candradeva 4 

I c. p. of Candradeva and Madanapala. 5 

1 c. p. of Madanpala and his queen Prthvl6rlka.* 

3 c. p. of Govindacandra of the reign of his father. 1 

30 c. p. of Govindacandra.* 

2 c. p. of Govindacadra and his mother Ralhanadevi. 1 

I c. p. of Govindacandra and his queen Nayanakelidevl. 10 

I c. p. of Govindacandra and his queen Gosaladevl. 1 1 

1 c. p. of Govindacandra and his son Asphotacandra. 1 2 

2 c, p. of Govindacandra and his son Rajyapala. 171 

1 c. p. of the reign of Govindacandra recording a grant by the 

Singara prince Vatsaraja. 14 


1 4th ed., pp. 399-400 

2 Vol. Ill, p. 42, 512. 

3 Mediaeval History of India, III, p. 21 off. 

4 El, IX, p. 302 ; XIV, p. 192. 

5 IA, XVIII, p. 11. 

6 JR AS, 1896, p. 787* 

7 IA, XIV, p. 105 5 XVIII. p. IS; El, II, p. 359. 

8 JASB, XXXI, p. 123; XXVII, p.242; LVI, pt. I, p. 108, 119; 
I A, XIX, p. 249 i El. IV, p. 97 ; VIII, p. 149; V, p. 113 ; XI, p. 20; 
XVIII, pp. 218-224. 

9 JASB, LVI, pt. I, p. 1 15 ; El, V, p. 113. 

10 El, IV, p. 97. 

11 El, V, p. 115. 

12 Ibid., VIII, p. 149. 

13 Ibid.; IA, XVIII, p. 21. 

14 El, IV, p. 150. 
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2 c, p. of Vijayacandra and his son Jayacandra. 1 

14 c, p. of Jayacandra. 2 

1 c, p. of Hariscandra. 3 

The stone inscriptions 4 number five, the most important 
of which is the Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi. 5 The inscrip- 
tions are all written in Nagari characters. The language is Sanskrit. 
And they are composed in both prose and verse. These inscriptions 
do not chronicle historical events of any particular value. They 
record only grants of land and building to private individuals. They 
give the names of the princes and their ancestors and thus 
enable us to build up a correct genealogy of the dynasty. At the 
same time the dates recorded on them afford invaluable evidence for 
fixing the chronology of the dynasty. Besides, the titles assumed 
by the princes give us some clues as to their doings. 

Much ink has already been spilt over the question of the origin 
of the Gahadavalas and it is still far from being solved. 6 The 
inscriptions uniformly name the progenitor of the family as Yasivi- 
graha. They state that Yasivigraha came to rule the earth when the 
line of the protectors of the earth born in the solar race had gone 
to heaven. 7 The rulers referred to here seems to be the Pratlhara 
rulers of Kanauj who as we know traced their descent from the 
Sun. 1 Yasivigraha's son was Mahiyala, Mahiala or Mahitala. The 
Rahan plate 1 of Madanapala and Govindacandra informs 11s that 
Mahiyala defeated a host of enemies and enjoyed permanent comfort. It 
is worthy of note here that no royal title is attached either to the name 
of Yasivigraha or Mahiyala. The royal title Paramabhattaraka-maha- 
rajadhiraja-paramamaheavara is first borne by the third ruler of the 

1 Ibid., IV, 117-18 ; IA, XV, p. 7. 

2 IA, XVIII, pp. 130, 135, 137, 138, 140, 142 ; XV, p. IC. 

3 El, X, p. 93 j JASB, N. S., VII, p. 756. 

4 The Hathiayadal Pillar Inscription of GoSaladevl, Cuningham, 
ASR, I, p. 965 the Jaunpur Pillar Inscription, Ibid., XI, p. 125 ; the 
Bodh Gaya Buddhist Inscription, JASB, 1880, p. 77; the Belkhara 
Inscription, JASB, N. S, VII, p. 756; the Sarnath Inscription of 
Kumaradevi El, IX, p, 329. 

5 El, IX, p. 319. 

6 Vaidya, op. cit., Ill, p. 217 j I A, XL, p. 183 $ EHI, p. 429. 

7 El, VIII, p. 199. 8 Ibid. 9 IA, XVIII, p. 15. 
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dynasty, Candradeva. He is the real founder of the Gahadavala 
supremacy in India. Of him it is written in almost all the records 
of the dynasty that he acquired the sovereignty of Kanauj by the 
prowess of his own arms. 1 We have no less than four copper-plates 
of the time of Candradeva. 2 3 The earliest one 8 * is dated V. S. 
1148 (1090-I A.c.) and the latest one 4 V. S. 1156 (1C98-99 A.C.). 
As in the Candravatl plat * e 5 of V. S. 1158 Candradeva is called 
“Lord of Kanauj/* it is permissible to conjecture that he conquer- 
ed that city before that date. Now who was the ruler of Kanauj 
from whom Candradeva conquered the city? The answer is not a 
very easy one. For the history of Kanauj after the fall of the 
Gurjara-Pratlharas is very dark. The last known date of the last 
known Gurjara-Pratihara king Trilocanapala is 10: 8 A. C.® The 
next known ruler of Kanauj was one Yasahpala who is mentioned 
in an inscription of 1036 A.C . 7 Of his pedigree we know next 
to nothing. Kanauj was then probably conquered by Kama,® 
the Kalacui i-IIaihava king of Cedi (c. 104080 A.C.). This fact may be 
inferred from the Basah: grant® of Govindacandra, which states 
that “when f 5 rl Bhojadeva became a guest of the eyes of the women 
of the gods and when Kama remained only in renown and the earth was 
troubled, the husband whom the earth chose from love and the pro- 
tector in whom she placed confidence was king Candradeva/* This 
shows that the Gahadavala Candradeva came to the throne of Kanauj 
after the demise of the two great emperors Bhoja and Karna. King 
Bhoja referred to here is not the Paramara Bhoja of Malwa as C. V. 
Vaidya 10 supposes but the Bhoja of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty. 1 1 
Kama mentioned here is undoubtedly the Karnadeva of the Kalacuri- 
Haihaya dynasty of Cedi. These identifications are based on the 
evidence of the Rahan c. p. 1 - of Madanapala and Govindacandra 
which makes the statement that Candradeva came to rule over the earth 


1 Nijabhujoparjita-Kanyakubjadhipatya-SrlCandradeva. 

2 El, XIV, p. 192 ; IX, p.302; I A, XVIII, p. 11. 

3 El, IX, p. 302. 4 Ibid., XIV, p. 192. 5 Ibid. 

6 Jhusi plate, I A, XVIII, p. 34. 

7 The Karra Inscription, As. Res., vol. IX, p. 434 ; JASB, V, 

p. 731 ; Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, II, p. 278. 

8 R. D. Banerji, History of Bengal, I, p. 248. 

9 IA, XVIII, p. 19. 10 MHI, III, p. 16 6. 

11 C. 840-890 A.C. EHl, p, 393. 12 IA, XVIII, p. 15. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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when the two great royal families of the solar and the lunar races had 
perished. The two great royal families of the solar and the lunar 
races are undoubtedly the Gurjara-Pratiharas who claimed to have 
been born in the solar family, 1 II and the Kalacuri-Haihayas who claimed 
their descent from the moon. 2 The solar family mentioned here 
cannot allude to the Paramara Dynasty of Malwa, for they in their 
inscriptions claim their descent not from the sun but from the fiie. * 
Vaidya's identification of Bhoja is therefore untenable. When these 
two inscriptions are read together they imply that prior to the rule 
of the Gahadavalas, imperial power in North India was held succes- 
sively by the solar and the lunar races, of whicli the two most 
renowned princes were Bhoja and Karna respectively. That Karna 
did actually come to wield the imperial power in North India is 
also referred to by the inscriptions of his own dynasty. 4 Karna 
ruled from c. 1040 to 1080 A.c. After his death the imperial power in 
North India passed on to his son Ya§ahkarnadeva. 5 We have an 
inscription* of 1120 A.C., by which Govindacandra of the Gahadavala 
dynasty transfers a land originally granted by king YaSahkarna. In the 
commentary on Sandhyakara Nandi's Ramacarita 7 (II, 5) Bhlmaya* 
$ah, king of Magadha and Pithi has been called Kanyakubjarajavajini- 
ganthanabhujanga. From the same work we know that Bhlmayasah was 
a contemporary and feudatory of Ramapala, the famous king of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal, who came to the throne c. 1084 A.c. 8 From the 
Bheraghat Inscription* of Alhanadevi we learn that Yasahkarna devas- 
tated Camparanya. Camparanya is modern Champaran in Bihar, which 
at that time was held by Bhlmayasah of Magadha and Pithi. It seems 
probable that at the battle of Champaran Bhlmayasah defeated 
Yafcahkarna. As Ya&ahkarna was then the ruler of Kanauj so Bhlmayasah 
in the commentary on the Ramacarita has been called Kanyukubjara ja- 
va jinlgar.thanabhu janga. 1 0 From Yasahkarna Kanauj probably passed 
on to Gopala of the Rastrakuta dynasty who in a Sethmahet inscrip- 
tion 1 1 has been called king of Gadhipura i.e. Kanauj and is also 

1 El, VIII, p. 199. 2 M HI, III, p. 187. 3 Ibid., p. 187. 

4 Benares c. p. of Karnadeva, El, II ; Nagpur and Bheraghat 

Inscriptions, Ibid.; Karanbel Inscription, I A, XVIII, p. 217. 

5 R. D. Benerji, op. cit. 6 J ASB, XXXI, p. 124. 

7 R. D. Banerji, op. cit. 8 EH I, p. 416. 

9 El, 11 ,’p. n. 10 Ramacarita, II, 5. 

II I A, XVII, p 63 ; JASB, LXI, pt, I, p. 60. 
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referred to in the Badaun inscription 1 of Lakhanapala. It was pro- 
bably from Gopala of the Ra§fcrakuta dynasty that Candradeva of 
the Gahadavala dynasty conquered Kanauj. 2 This succession of 
several royal dynasties within a very short time need not cause sur- 
prise, for we must remember that this was the most troublous time 
in the history of India when every ambitious prince was trying to 
possess Kanauj which was an Indian Rome, at once the crown of 
honour and bone of contention to all vijiglsus or aspiring Siegfrieds 
whether Hindu or Moslem. 

Having made himself master of Kanauj Candradeva set himself 
to conquer other princes. No less than five such princes are men- 
tioned in his inscriptions. 3 They are Gajapati, Narapati, TriSan- 
kupati, Giripati, and a king of Paftcala. Who these princes were 
we do not know/ but the king of Paficala probably refers to the 
king of Kanauj. Him he probably pursued from place to place, for the 
epithet ‘capala* is coupled with his name. He is further said to 
have acquired the holy places of Kasl (Benares), KuSika (Kanauj), 
Uttara Kosala (Oudh) and Indrasthana (Indraprastha ?)/ and pro- 
tected these sacred places from Jhe attacks of the Moslems. 8 He 
was thus looked upon as an ideal Hindu prince who made Aryavarta 
immune from the troubles of Moslem inroads and domination. This 
trouble is referred to in the word ‘ksmatyaye* in the Basahi Inscrip- 
tion 7 as well as in general terms in a passage of another inscription 8 
which has been translated as follows: — '‘King Candradeva, who 
allayed the troubles of all peoples by his greater valour/* In the 
Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevl 9 also it is stated, "By the tears 
of the wives of the kings who could not resist Candradeva the waters 
of the Yamuna forsooth became darker”. In almost all Gahadavala 
grants, among the sources of revenue there is reference to a tax 
called turuskadanda. This is also mentioned in the Candravati plates’ 0 
of Candradeva. The true import of this term is not clear. It has 
been variously translated as a tax on “aromatic reeds* 1 1 and “Maho- 


I El, p. 61. 2 JASB, 1925, p. 103. 

3 El, XIV, pp. 193. 

4 For Vaidya’s suggestions, see MHl, III, p. 212. 

5 El, IX, p. 302. 6 El, XIV, pp. 193*. 

7 IA, XIV, p. 103. 8 Ibid., XVIII. 9 El, IX, p. 329. 

10 El, IX, p. 302 ; XIV, p. 192. n JASB, LVI, pt. I, p. 113. 
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medan amercements.” 1 According to Vaidya 2 it is the tribute 
paid to Ghazni by the ruler of Kanauj, V. Smith 3 thinks that it 
was a tax imposed on the Indians to raise money to ward off the 
Muhammadans. According to S. Konow 4 it was a tax on the Muha- 
mmadan settlers in the country and this seems to be a plausible ex- 
planation. From the Muhammadan historians 5 we know that there 
were Muhammadan settlers in the country about the Jumna from the 
time of Mahmud and down to the 1 21I1 century. The Gahadavalas 
took some action against such Muhammadan sett lers and this tax 
gives us a hint as to the nature of this action. 6 

Candradeva was a very religious king. lie exerted himself a great 
deal for the restoration of orthodox religion, so much so that he was 
looked upon as an incarnation of Brahma, the creator himself. This is 
clearly stated in the Rahati c. p . 7 of Madanapala and Govindacandra : 

“ the creator thinking that the whole world is nearly void of 

the sound of Veda-recitation inclined his mind to incarnate himself to 

re-establish the ways of religion Then theie was 

born in the above family king Sri Candradeva, crest* jewel of 
kings, and the dispeller of the darkness caused by the insolent 
soldeirs of the enemy.” Candradeva worshipped Siirya, Siva and 
Vasudeva alike . * But Vaisnavism seems to have received special 
favour. His inscriptions begin with an invocation to the goddess 
Sri, consort of Visnu, while on the seals of the inscriptions appear 
a flying figure of Garuda and a conch-shell which also illustrate the 
Vasudeva faith of the king,® He believed that the giving of lands 
leads one to the attainment of the abode of Mari, Mara, Brahma 
and Indra. 10 In conformity with this belief he made numerous land 
grants to Brahmins — in one case to no Ie^s than 500 Brahmins at a 
time. 11 Though only 4 grants of Candradeva have been discovered 
up to date, yet there is reason to believe that the king issued grants 
many times that number. This is apparently referred to in the 
Candravatl plate 1 3 of 1156 V.S., where it is stated that his copper- 
plates bearing grants of land, when they were being engraved with 
rows of closely written lines, caused so much roun 1 that the universe 


1 JASB, LVI, pt. I, p. 1 13, 

3 Elliot, H I, II, p. 250 ff. 

S El, IX, p. 329. 

7 IA, XVIII, p. 15. 

9 Ibid. 10 Ibid. 


2 Mill, III, p. 21 1. 

4 EH I, p. 400 f.n. 

6 El, IX, p. 329. 

8 El, XIV, p. 192. 

11 Ibid. 12 Ibid. 
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has become deafened. Besides land grants Candradeva also made 
a munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to the king's weight 
(tulapuru§a) and a thousand cows before the beautiful image of the 
illustrious Adikesava. 1 ' Another c. p. 2 also refers to the king's 
tulapurusa: — “After he had obtained the holy places of KasI, Kusika, 
Uttara KoSala and Indrasthina, he incessantly bestowed on the Brah- 
manas gold equal in weight to his body, hundreds of times he marked 
the earth with the scales on which he himself had weighed." Can- 
dradeva founded a city called Candravati. 3 Candradeva’s reign 
ended sometime after 1099 A.C. the latent known date on his inscrip- 
tions. 4 * 

Candradeva was succeeded by his son Madanapala (also called 
Madanadeva and Madanacandra). Dr. Fitz Edward Hall* held the view 
that Madanapala came to the throne in 1097 A.C., for according to him 
the date of the inscription Gf V.S. 1154 refers to the time when the deed 
was ordered to be drawn up by Candradeva’s son Madanapaladeva. But 
this is untenable because we have since then an inscription 6 of Candra- 
deva himself bearing the date 1099 A.C. Kielhorn 7 rightly pointed out 
that the inscription of V. S. 1154 merely recorded the certification by 
Maharajadhiraja Madanapaladeva of the grant of the village of Aluiama 
in Benares by Maharajadhiraja Candradeva. The date on which 
this grant was made by Candradeva was stated but not that of the 
certification by Madanapaladeva. Up to date we have no c. p. recoid- 
ing grant made by Madanapfdadeva himself. We have several copper- 
plates in all of which Madanapaladeva is described as the reigning 
sovereign but they record grants made by his son and his queens. The 
earliest of these copper-plates is dated V. S. 1161 (1104 A -C.). ^ is 

well-known Basahi plate. 8 It was issued from Asatika on the Jumna, 
and it records the grant of the village of Basahi in the Etwah district. 
In this inscription Madanapala is described as the reigning prince 
and Govindacandra as Maharajaputra. In the last sentence the c. p. 
is said to be issued with the consent of the Purohita Jaguka, Mahattaka 
^minister) Valhana and Pratlhar! (chamberlain) Gautama. The second 
c. p. is dated V. S. 1162 (1105 A.C.). It is the Kamauli plate described 

I IA, XVIII, p, 15. 2 Ibid., p. 19. 

3 The site of his inscr. ; cf. Karnavati, Ramfivatf, Laksmanavatl 

etc. 

4 El, XIV, p. 192. 5 JASB, XXVI, pp. 228-29. 

6 El, XIV, p. 192. 7 l A, XVIII, p. 9. 8 Ibid,, XIV, p. 103. 
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in E I, II. p. 359. It was issued from Visnupur on the Ganges and 
records the grant of a village in the Pancala country. In line 23 of the 
plate it is said to have been made with the consent of the officers 
named in the Basahi plate as also of the queen mother Ralhanadevt. 
The third grant is dated V. S. 1 163. 1 It was issued from Varanasi 
to record a grant by queen PrthvlSrika for Madanapala on the occa- 
sion of Suryagrahana. The fourth inscription is dated V. S. 11 66. 
It is the Rahan plate described in I A, XVI II, p. 15. It was issued 
from Asatika on the Yamuna on the occasion of Suryagrahana to 
record a grant made by Maharajaputra Govindacandradeva, “during 
the reign of Madanapaladeva,” and does not refer to any consent of 
any state officials. It is curious that all these grants were made by 
the Maharajaputra and the queens while Madanapaladeva himself was 
on the throne. C. V. Vaidya 2 infers from this that Madana- 
paladeva by reason of illness did not rule personally during these 
years and authorised his son and queens to make grants and do other 
acts which are solely the functions of royalty. That Madanapala 
authorised his son and queens to act for him there is no doubt. But 
a more plausible reason of this transfer of royal functions seems to 
be Madanapala’s absence from the capital on account of war. 
For we know that Madanapala was not an impotent king frittering 
away his days on sick-bed. The Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevi 3 
describes him as “a crest-jewel among impetuous kings,” “the lord who 
brought the circle of the earth under one sceptre, the splendour of 
the fire of his valour being great and mighty and who even lowered 
the glory of Maghavan by his glory.” This was neither vanity nor 
exaggeration, for we shall soon see that the Gahadavalas about this 
time participated in the politics of East India, where the fall of ancient 
ruling families and the rise of new ones were the order of the day. 
The reign of Madanapaladeva terminated sometime before 1114 
A.C., for we have a c, p. 4 of that year recording the grant of a 
village by the reigning prince Maharajadhiraja Govindacandradeva. 
Madanapaladeva had at least two queens, Raihanadev! and PrthvlSrlka. 
The former was the mother of Govindacandra. 

Maharajadhiraja Govindacandra, the son and successor of Madana- 
puladeva was the greatest prince of his dynasty. Nearly two scores 
of plates of Govindacandra have been discovered up to date. They 


1 J A SB, 1895 p. 786. 

3 El, IX, p. 329. 


2 MHI, p. 214. 

4 Ibid., VIII, p. 149. 
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bear dates from 1114 A.c. to 1156 A C. Smith 1 includes the years 1104- 
1114A.C. in the reign of Govindacadra. This is manifestly wrong 
for we have seen that in the records of 1104-09 A.C. Madanapala- 
deva is expressly described as the reigning sovereign, Govindacandra's 
reign was the high-water mark of the power and prestige of the 
Gahadavala dynasty. Immediately after his accession he set him- 
self to the consolidation of his empire by wielding his conquering 
arms in all directions. He is often described in the plates 2 as streng- 
thening the newly founded kingdom by his arms as with ropes and 
creepers. His war elephants are described as moving in three direc- 
tions without rest. While still a yuvar.ija Govindacandra fought 
with the Gauda king in the east and the Muhammadans in the west. 5 
The Sarnath Inscription of KumaradevI 4 states that Govindacandra 
protected Varanasi from the wicked Turuska warriors. Now what 
Muhammadan invasions do these inscriptions refer to? We are told 
that the only Muhammadan invasion that penetrated into the interior 
of India during this time was the one sent by the Ghaznivide king 
Sultan Masud. 5 Thus the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri fl tells us that the 
Ghaznivide king Sultan Masud (1090 1115 A.C.) sent an expedition 
into India which crossed the river Ganges in order to carry on holy war 
in Hindustan and penetrated to a place where except Sultan Mahmud 
no one had reached so far with an army before. They captured 
Kanauj the “capital of Hind.'’ 7 It was this Muhammadan inva- 
sion which was repulsed by Govindacandra. It was probably on this 
occasion that the Rastrakuta king Madanapala of the Badaun In- 
scription, 8 as a vassal of the Gahadavalas, helped them to ward off the 
Muhammadan raiders.® 

Govindacandra is described in the inscriptions of the dynasty as 
the conqueror of the three kingdoms of Asvapati, Narapati, and 
Gajapati. The same fact is also alluded to in the colophon of a 
Nepalese Ms. of the Asfcasahasrika found by Mm. IT. P. Sastri. 10 We 
have already pointed out that who these princes were we do not know. 
The Gagaha plate 11 of Govindacandra states that he captured the 


1 EH I, p. 400. 

3 IA, XVIII, p. 15. 

5 Ibid. 

7 Elliot, HI, IV, p. 526. 

9 JASB, N. S., XXI, p. 103. 

11 El, XIII, p. 216. 


2 MHI, p. 2ir. 

4 El, XI, p.329* 

6 Raverty’s trails, p. 107. 

8 El., I, p. 61. 

10 Quoted in El, IX, p. 321 . 
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elephants of nine kings. Some of these princes probably belonged to 
East India. For about this time we find definite proofs of the eastward 
extension of the dominions of the Gahadavalas. We have already men- 
tioned that Govindacandra while a yuvaraja fought with the Gauda king 
in the east. The inclusion of Magadha within the empire of Govinda- 
candra is testified to by two of his inscriptions . 1 Thus in the year 1 129 
A.C. he granted the villages of Gunave and Padall in the Maniari 
Pattala (modern Maner in the Dinapore subdivision of the Patna 
district of Bihar) to one Ganesvarasarman. The Lar plates of 
Govindacandra of 1 146 A.C. prove that by that year he had advanced 
as far as Mudgagiri or Monghyr. This occupation of Magadha by 
Govindacandra was by no means a temporary one as we shall see 
that it was also held by his successors. The then political condition 
of East India was favourable to the eastward extension of the Gahada* 
vala empire. The empire of the Palas after lasting for three centuries 
was fast collapsing. During the reign of VigrahapaJa III or immedi- 
ately after his death the Kaivartas under Divvoka rose in rebellion 
in North Bengal. The effete Palas were unable to quell them down 
and the Kaivartas remained in power in North Bengal. Divvoka was 
succeeded by his brother Riidaka, after whom came Rudaka's son 
Bhlma 2 * (Bhlma was not a son of Divvoka as C.V. Vaidya supposes). 
But the Palas soon had a very powerful and capable king in Rainapfila, 
a son of Vigrahapala III. The first endeavour of Rainapfila, immediate- 
ly on his accession, was to retrieve the lost fortunes of his dynasty. 
F*rom Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramacarita* we come to know that in 
this endeavour Ramapfila was assisted by his maternal uncle king 
Mahana or Math ana of the Rastrakuta family of Magadha. This is also 
corroborated by the Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevl. 4, Bhlma 
was conquered and the Pala rule in N. Bengal was restored. 8 There is 
reason to believe that in this war Devaraksita of the Chikkora family, a 
king of Pifhi inarched against Ramapala; for in the Sarnath Inscription 
of KumaradevI 8 it is stated that the Anga king Mahana, the venerable 
maternal uncle of kings, conquered Devaraksita in war and maintained 
the glory of Ramapala, which rose in splendour, because the obstruc- 
tion caused by his foes was removed. After defeating Devaraksita 
Mathanadeva gave his daughter Sarikaradevl in marriage to him. The 

1 JASB, 1922 p. 81 ; El, VII, p. 98. 

2 Ramacarita, 1, 39. 3 Ibid., 2, 8. 4 El, IX, p. 329. 

5 R. D. Banerji, op. cit., p. 283. 6 El, IX, p. 329. 
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offspring of this marriage was Kumaradevr, the famous queen of 
Govindacandra and the grantor of the Sarnath Inscription. The 
course of events that led to this marriage is, however, not known. This 
inscription thus clearly brings home to us the intimate relation that 
existed between Govindacandra and Ramapala. This relation may 
thus be illustrated : — 


G&hadav&las oi Kanauj Chikkors of PIthi R&^trakiitas of Magadha Pal as 

Candradeva VallavarSja Mathana Suvarna Daughter^ Vigrahapftla III 

| ^ f - >, | 

Madanacandra Devarak?ita = baukaradevi Krthnuradeva R/SmapSla 

Govindacandra — married — Kumftradevi 


The light which shone in Bengal soon flickered away. The suc- 
cessors of Ramapala were very weak. This gave advantage to the 
adventurous Senas who were at this time carving out for themselves 
a kingdom in Radha. 1 In the wars of rivalry that followed between 
the Palas and the Senas, the Palas were helped by their relatives, the 
Gahadavalas. 2 So we constantly hear of the Senas leading expedi- 
tions to Upper India. Thus the Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena 3 tells 
us that the king sent a naval expedition towards the west up the whole 
course of the Ganges. As Vijayasena was a contemporary cf Govinda- 
candra it is natural to suppose that Vijayasena sent this naval expedi- 
tion in order to chastise Govindacandra who offended him by backing 
the cause of the Palas. 

Govindacandra not only participated in the politics of East India 
but also in the politics of South India. An incomplete inscription 
of Govindacandra was found immediately after a record of Kulottuhga- 
deva of A.C. iiio-u at Gaiigaikondacolapuram. 4, This is credit- 
able for Govindacandra, for it is a far cry from Kanauj to Gahgaikonda- 
colapuram. 

The mind of Govindacandra was not only bent on war but also 
on religion, charity and learning. He issued a large number of land 
grants. He is described in almost all Gahadaviila records as vividha- 
vicara-vidya-vacaspati. Being himself very learned he was also 
a great patron of learning. Laksmldhara, the author of Vyavahara- 
kalpataru, a treatise on law and procedure, was his Sandhivigrahika. 


I R. D. Banerji, op. cit. 

3 El, I, p. 21 1. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 


2 Ibid., p. 318. 

4 Venkayya, A SR, 1907-08, para 58. 

13 
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C. V. Vaidya 1 incorrectly states that Govindacandra had only 
two queens. From inscriptions and literature we learn of at least 
five queens of Govindacandra. One of them, the PattamahadevI 
GosaladevI, is known from the Bangawan plate 2 of V. S. 1208 in 
ASR, vol. I, p. 96. Sir A. Cunningham mentions an inscription 
on a pillar at Hatiyadal of the time of Gosaladev!, queen of Govinda- 
candra of Kanauj. Another queen, PattamahadevI Nayanakelidcvl, is 
known from the Kamauli grant 3 No. F. of V.S. 1176. Fiihrer refers 
to another queen Dalhanadevl. 4 The Sarnath Inscription 5 intro- 
duces to us a fourth queen Kumaradevl, daughter of Devaraksita of 
Plfchi. She was a Buddhist. Another Buddhist queen of Govinda- 
candra named VasantadevI is known from the colophon of a Nepalese 
Ms. of the Astasfihasrika discovered by Mm. H. P. Sastri. 0 Govinda- 
candra had at least three sons. The Gagaha plate 7 of V. S. 1199 
records a grant by Maharajaputra Rajyapfdadeva. Another plate* 
records a grant by Yuvaraja Asphotacandra. These princes probably 
died before their father, for after his death his son Vijayacandra 
became king. 

Vijayacandra was not an unworthy successor of his father. In 
the inscriptions of his son he is said to have made a conquest of the 
quarters. In the Benares c.p.® of Jayacandra, Vijyacandra is 
described as an expert in destroying the hosts of hostile princes, 
as the lord of the gods was in clipping the wings of the mountains. 
In the same inscription he is also said to have achieved more fame and 
success than his father in war with the Muhammadans. “He swept 
away the affliction of the globe by the stream (of water flowing as) 
from clouds from the eyes [of the wives of the Hammira, the abode 
of wanton destruction to the earth . 19 This passage probably refers 
to some conflict with one of the successors of Sultan Mahmud, who 
at that time were residing at Lahore having abandoned Ghazni out 
of fear for the Ghori kings. The Prthvlraja Rasa states that Vijayapala, 
king of Kanauj, attacked the Somavainsi king Mukundadeva of Kataka, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to Vijayapala's son Jayacandra 
to whom a daughter named Samyogita was born. It is further 
stated in the Rasa that king Vijayapala attacked king Anangapala 

1 MHI, III, p.215. 2 El, V, p.113. 

3 Ibid., IV, p. 97. 4 JASB, IV, p. 115. 

S El, IX, p.329. 6 Ibid. 7 IA, XVIII, p. 2i. 

8 El, VIII, p. 149. 9 Ibid., IV, p. 119. 
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of Delhi but was defeated by the combined armies of Anaftgapala 
and SomeSvara. The Rasa next states that Vijayapala attacked 
Bholabhlm of Pattanapura. 1 Though these statements of the RisS 
have lately been proved to be wrong 2 and though we admit that there 
is much that is imaginary and legendary in the Rasa, yet there seems 
to be some grains of historical truth at the bottom of these statements, 
for we have already mentioned that in one of the inscriptions of 
his son there is reference to a digvijaya of Vijayacandra. Vijaya- 
candra seems to have also fought with the Senas. The Madhainagar 
grant 3 of Laksmanasena informs us that Laksmanasena while quite 
young defeated the king of KaGl. The Madanapada grant 4 * of 
Visvanlpasena says that he erected sacrificial posts at Benares and 
Prayaga to celebrate his victories. We have already seen that 
Magadha was included in the empire of Govindacandra. The Tara- 
candi Inscription* of Pratapadhavala dated 1169 A.C. shows that 
the Sahabad district formed an integral part of the Gahadavala empire 
in the time of Vijayacandra. At this time the Senas who had 
established their rule in Bengal were trying to extend it westward. 
This brought them into conflict. In course of such a war Laksmana- 
sena appears to have advanced as far westward as Benares and 
Prayaga, 

The only dates known of Vijayacandra from inscriptions are 
1168 and 1169 a.C. The dormer date is known from the Kamauli* 
c.p. and the latter date from the Jaunpur Pillar Inscription 1 as well 
as from a c.p. described in I A, XV, p. 7. Vijayacandra was not long 
on the throne after that date, for we have a c.p.* of 1170 A.C. 
recording a grant made by the reigning prince MaharSjadhiraja 
Jayacandradeva, the son and successor of Vijayacandradeva. This 
grant was issued on the occasion of the abhiseka of the king. Jaya- 
candra’s grants number some 14. They bear dates ranging from 1170 
to 1187 A.C. He is said to be the most reputed prince of his time. 
The contemporary Muhammadan historians call him the King of Ka6l 
and assigns extensive dominions to him, 9 Magadha still remained 
under the Gahadavalas, for in the year 1175 A.C. he granted a village 

1 JBBRAS, 1928, p. 166. 2 Ibid. 

3 JASB, V, p. 472. 4 ^id., 1896, pt. I, p. 9. 

5 JAOS, VI, p. 548. 6 El, IV, p. 117118. 

7 Cuningham ASR, XI, p. 125. 8 IA, XV, p, 7. 

9 EHI, p. 400, 
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in the Maniari-pattala, modern Maner in the Patna district of Bihar. 1 * 
The Prthviraja Rasa informs us that Jayacandra performed a ‘Rajasuya 
Yajfia* and celebrated a ‘Svayamvara* for his daughter Samyogita, in 
which he invited Prthviraja of Ajmere. But Prthviraja declined the 
honour, upon which Jayacandra caused public dishonour to Prthviraja 
by erecting a gold image of him at the post of the door-keeper. Exas- 
perated at this open insult Prthviraja invaded the dominions of 
Jayacandra and having defeated him took away Samyogita whom 
he married soon. But there is no reference either to the ‘Rajasuya* 
or the ‘Svayamvara* in any of his inscriptions. Even the Rambhamafi- 
jari Natika of Nayacandra Suri of which Jayacandra is the principal 
hero records no such facts. 

Jayacandra's mind like that of his grandfather was also bent on 
religion and learning. He performed the gift of a tulapurusa. 3 He 
highly honoured &T Harsa, the author of the Naisadhacarita. 3 

The Ghazni kings of Lahore referred to above did not long remain 
unmolested. The Ghori kings soon invaded India and supplanted 
them. About the year 1191 A.C. Shiha-bud-din Ghori made up his 
mind to wage a holy war upon Aryavarta. The misunderstanding 
among the Cahamanas and the Gahadavalas was advantageous to 
the Moslems. Prthviraja Cahamana was not blind to the danger 
that now threatened Aryavarta. He asked the kings of North India 
to join him and they all did. At the Battle of Tarain, Shiha-bud-din 
was defeated. But next year he returned with a mightier force. The 
Hindus were unprepared and they were defeated. Prthviraja was 
captured and murdered in cold blood. Delhi and Ajmere fell into the 
hands of the Muhammadans. Next year Shiha-bud-din invaded Kanauj. 
A battle was fought at Candwar and Jayacandra fell fighting. 4 
Smith says that the Muhammadans then devastated Kanauj and occu- 
pied it. 5 This is not true. The account of this expedition is given 
in many Muhammadan histories but only three of them deserve our 
credence for they were written at the time of the event. 5 They 
are : — 


1 JASB, 1922, p. 81. 2 El, IV, p. 124-25. 

3 JASB, VII, p. 757,— “tambuladvayam-asanam ca labhate y^h 

KanyakubjeSvarat." 

4 EHI, p. 400. 

6 JASB, N, S. VII, pp. 7 5 7ff. 


5 JRAS, 1908, p. 791. 
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1. Taj-ul-Ma’asir 

2. Kamil-ut*tawarikh 

3. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 

These histories, though they give detailed accounts of the subjuga- 
tion of Delhi and A j mere, have not a single word to say about the 
capture of Kanauj. In fact, we have positive evidence to show that 
Kanauj was not captured by Shiha-bud-din Ghori. 

The epitaph on the Gahadavfila dynasty of Kanauj was not 
written on the battlefield of Candwar. The discovery of the 
Macchlisahr grant of Hariscandra has opened a new page in the 
history of the Gahadavfdas of Kanauj. Though the full significance 
of this grant and of another inscription, namely the Belkhara Inscrip- 
tion of 1197 A.C., has been emphasized by R. D. Banerji 1 as early 
as 1912, yet it is a pity that the students of Indian history who 
have subsequently written on the Gahadavalas have not utilised the in- 
formations contained in this learned paper. This inscription proves 
that Kanauj was not conquered by Shiha-bud-din and that after the 
death of Jayacandra his son Hariscandra became king and made a 
land-grant in 1200 A C. A son of Jayacandra named Hariscandra is 
known to us from two of Jayacandra’s own inscriptions, which were 
issued on the occasions of Jatakarma 2 and Namakarana 8 of the 
prince. The Macchlisahr grant introduces to 11s Hariscandra as a ruling 
prince. It is dated V. S. 1257 (1200 AC.). In this grant Hariscandra 
has adopted the same title as those of his predecessors, name- 
ly, I\aramabhattaraka maharajadhirfija-parameSvara-paramamaheSvara- 
gajapati-narapati-asvapati- rfijatrayadhipati- vividhavidyavicaravacaspati- 
$rimad-Hariscandradeva-vijayI. In it Hariscandra is eulogised as 
one who spread his unequalled fame spotless in the world and who 
eclipsed the splendour of the sun by means of the dust that was raised 
by the hoofs of his innumerable horses which pervaded the circle of 
the earth and gradually encompassed the sky. 

HariScandra was only eighteen years of age when he was called 
to the throne in 1193 A.C. At this tender age he had to face an enemy 
who was almost invincible and who had at that time the resources 
of the kingdoms of Delhi and Ajmere at his command. Yet such an 
enemy, at whose sight many a war-worn veteran would have turned 
pale, HariSchandra kept at bay. 


1 Ibid. 

2 El, IV, pp. 126-27. 


3 I A, XVI J I, p, 136, 
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The Belkhara Inscription is dated V. S. 1253. It records the 
erection of the pillar on which the inscription is incised by one Ranaka 
Vijayakarna of Vejasara (i.e., Bel khara). It does not, however, mention 
the name of Ranaka’s Gahadavala overlord but simply refers to him 
as Srlmat-Kanyakubja-vijayarajye. According to R. D. Banerji 1 this 
Ranaka was probably a feudatory of the Gahadavala empire, who 
after the fall of Jayacandra continued to maintain himself in inde- 
pendence in the fastnesses of the Vindhya Ranges. He never declared 
his independence openly, but continued to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Gahadavalas so long as they existed in Kanauj. 

HariScandra was the last of the Gahadavalas. The Macchlisahr 
grant is dated V. S. 1257 (1200 A.C.). How long he was on the throne 
after this date we do not know. The ancient city of Kanauj was not 
conquered by the Muhammadans before 1226 A.C. 

Genealogy of the Gahadavalas : 

Yasovigraha 

1 

Mahlpala 

Candradeva 

c. 1085-1100 A.C. 

1 

Madanapfila 

c. 1100 1 1 14 A C. 

1 

Govindacatidra 

c. 1114-1155 A.C. 

I 

j * j -\ 

Vijayacandra Rajyapala Asphofacandra 

c. 1 155-x 170 A.C. 

I 

Jayacandra 

c. 1170-1193 A.C. 

I 

HariScandra 
c. 1193-1200 A.C. 

Atul Krishna Sur 


1 JASB, N. S„ VII, pp, 757ff, 



On some points connected with the land revenue adminis- 
tration in Bengal during the 5th. 6th and 
7th centuries A- O- 

The records that throw light upon the methods of land-revenue 
administration in Bengal during the period of the Gupta Emperors 
and their immediate successors consist in the first place of a series 
of seven copper-plate inscriptions which may be serially numbered 
as follows : — 

I. Dhanaidaha (mutilated) copper-plate inscription of the time 

113 G.E. 

of the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta I, dated 

432-433 A.C. 

II. Damodarpur copper plate inscription of the time of the Gupta 

124 G.E. 

Emperor Kumaragupta I, dated — 

443-444 A.C. 

129 G.E. 

III. Do. dated 

449-450 A.C. 

IV. Do. of the time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta (date 
and year lost). 

V. Do. of the time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta (date 
and year lost). 

VI. Paharpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the Gupta 

159 G.E. 

Emperor Budhagupta, dated 

479-480 A.C. 

VII. Damodarpur copper plate inscription of the time of the 

214 G. E. 

Gupta Emperor Bhanu (?)gupta, dated - 1 

533-534 A.C. 

To these have to be added another set of four inscriptions of a 

1 For references see Ep. Ind., XVII, 23 (revised reading of No, I) ; 
Ibid., XV. 7 (reading of Nos. II, V, and VII) * Ibid., XVII, p. 193 
(for correction of dates). For information about contents of No, 6, 
I am indebted to my friend Mr. K. N. Dixit who is editing it in the 
Ep. Ind. 
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very similar character from the Faridpur District of Eastern Bengal 
which have been assigned on palseographical grounds to the latter 
half of the sixth and the first part of the seventh centuries. We 
propose to number them serially as follows 

A — Faridpur grant of the time of the Emperor Dharmaditya, dated 
his third regnal year. 

B — Do. of the time of the Emperor Dharmaditya, without date. 

C — Do. of the time of the Emperor Gopacandra, of his 19th 
regnal year. 

D— Ghagrahati grant of the time of the Emperor Samacara- 
deva. 1 

The first question that arises in connection with these sets of 
records is the nature of the lands disposed of and the condition 
of their tenure. As regards the first point the most complete descrip- 
tion is given in No. VII which comprises the following items : — 
revenue-free (sa m udaya 6 a hya\ 
untilled ( aprahata\ 
fallow land ( khila ksetra ). 2 

As the rate of sale mentioned in this particular grant is also used in II, 
III and V and as all these four inscriptions belong to the same district 
of Kotivarsa, it is reasonable to conclude that the same class of lands 
is to be understood in all these cases. The same also seems to be the 
case with Nos. Ill and VI where the lands apparently belong to differ- 
ent districts and the rate of sale (viz., two dlnaras for each kulyavapa 
of land) 3 is also different from the above. Indeed the land is 

1 For references to these inscriptions see IA, 1910 (A B and C) 
and JASB, 19 11 (D). I he authenticity of these grants denied by 
R. D. Banerjee (JASB 1910, pp. 432434) and vindicated by F. E. 
Pargiter (JASB 1911, pp. 492-498) has since been established by 
the discovery of the Damodarpur plates. 

2 The above follows the translation of R.G. Basak (Ep. Inch, XV). 
In the present paper the following abbreviations will be used. R.G.B = 
Radha Govinda Basak; F. E. P = F. E. Pargiter; A MJC«Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volumes, Vol. 
Ill, Orientalia, Part 2. 

3 The gold coins of the Gupta Emperors consisted of the dlnaras 
connected with the Latin 1 Denarius / and the native suvarnas. Kulya- 
ttya, tr. by F. E. P. (IA 1910, p. 214) as 'so much land as is usually 
sown with a kulya of seed 1 . 
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expressly declared in III to be, as in the other cases, revenue-free, 
not previously settled, fallow land. These terms, we think, can only 
refer to the unappropriated waste lying on the outskirts of the settled 
villages. Indirect evidence to this effect is furnished by the vague 
descriptions of the situation of the assigned lands, and above all 
by the fact that the lands at the time of being made over to the 
assignees are required to be severed according to the specified 
measures. 1 2 3 * This can only mean that the lands before this time 
formed part and parcel of the unappropriated waste. Whether 
such lands after their disposal continued to be revenue-free is a 
question which is not answered in the inscriptions, but the probability 
is that they became subject to a progressively increased taxation 
till the normal limit was reached. If this were to be the case with 
the waste lands, we may be justified in concluding that the cultivable 
village area was not only assessed for the usual taxes but also survey- 
ed for revenue purposes according to the prevailing standards of land- 
measurement. 

As regards the conditions of tenure these grants are contemplated 
or declared to be held — 

according to the custom of non-destruction of the 

principal 9 ...I, 

in perpetuity, according to the custom of (non-destruc- 
tion of) the principal* II, 

1 The unit of land measure mentioned in the above groups of 
inscriptions is 8x9 reeds (I, IV, VI) and 8x9 reeds “by the hand of 
the famous and upright Sivacandra” (A & C). This unit, as Pargiter 
explains, was evidently an oblong consisting of 8 reeds in breadth 
and 9 reeds in length. With it Pargiter aptly compares the hang, 
the commonest land measure in East Bengal which is not a square 
but an oblong measuring 24x20 or 24x16 or 12x10 reeds, each 
reed consisting of a certain number of cubits. An earlier instance 
cf this kind is furnished by the measure called Prop parts hand 
in the Arthasastra (II, 19). 

2 R. G. B. reads “ nividharmaksayena and tr. ‘on condition of des- 
truction of non transferability’. As this would run counter to all other 
inscriptions of the same group, I suggest the reading mvtdharmaksa - 
ycuu which I explain as a latpurusa compound meaning ‘according to 
the custom of non-destruction of n\vidharma\ 

3 I tollow tr. of tnvidharnia by R. G. B. 

I.II.Q., MARCH, 1929 


14 
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with the right of perpetual endowment, and according 
to the custom of non-destruction (as above) 1 

Ill, 

in perpetuity, according to the custom of non-destruc- 
tion (as above), and without the right of alienation 2 3 

IV, 

with the right of perpetual endowment VII. 

A perusal of the above list shows a substantial agreement as regards 
the conditions of tenure among all the inscriptions of the first group. 
The land grants in every case are perpetual, but non-transferable. 
It would thus appear that the State reserved its right to the unappro- 
priated waste to such an extent as to exclude possessors by right of 
sale from alienation of their holdings. 

A few words may next be said as regards the authorities entrusted 
with the disposal of the waste lands. Nos. II, III and VII refer 
to the authority that receives the application (vijnupya) for purchase, 
obtains its verification from the record-keepers [fiustapalas), secures the 
sale-price and conveys the land, but nothing is mentioned about its 
identity. No. i distinctly mentions the heads of families 8 , named and 
unnamed Brahmanas, and the officer in charge of 8 kulas in the village 4 5 
as receiving the application while it mentions neighbouring heads 
of families* as conveying the land after severance according to the 
specified measures. No. IV expressly indicates the officer in charge 
of the kulas, the village headman, the heads of families and the leading 

1 I construe apradaksayamvi (1\ W. Thomas’s amended reading 
in Ep.Ind.,XV, p.133) as aprada = aksayanlvi in the light of the expres- 
sions apradadhartna in VII and ak*ayatiivi in VI, and explain as 
above. Mr. R, G. 13 . construes the above as apradaksaya or aprada - 
ak$aya° and tr. a.- ‘according to the custom of nullification or continua- 
tion of the condition of non-transferability' (AMJC,’p. 481). 

2 Apratikara in the original. 

3 Kutumbins , usually tr. as householders. I prefer to take it 
in its stricter sense of heads of households. Cf. Yaj., II, 45 who distin- 
guishes clearly between the kutumbins and the rikthins . 

4 I adopt R. G. B/s restoration and translation of grawikdxhi* 
kulddhikarana. 

5 Prativdsikutumbins in the original. 
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men 1 2 3 of Palasavrndaka 8 as receiving the application, while they send 
information of the same to the principal prakrtis (subjects), the heads 
of families and the Brahmanas of Candagrama, 8 while the officer (in 
charge of 8 kulas), heads of families and the leading men and so forth 
convey the land after inspecting it and severing it as above. No. VI 
mentions a district officer and the office of the district head-quarters 
at Pundraravardhana as receiving the application, while they send in- 
formation of the same to the Brahmanas, the leading men and the 
heads of families. 

The difference in the nature of the superintending authority in the 
foregoing records corresponds to other differences as well. While 
Nos. II, III and VII refer to the same district (Kotivarsa), No. I 
refers itself to the district of Khata- or (Khada)para. No. IV mentions 
only the division ( bhukti ) of Pundraravardhana but not the district 
(vimya), while No. VI mentions neither the one nor the other but 
merely the capital town of the same name. With this may be 

mentioned the fact already noticed that the prevailing rate of sale 
in Nos. IV and VI is different from the prevailing rate in Nos. II, III 
and VII. It is possible that we have here two sets of administrative 
arrangements for the disposal of the unappropriated waste. In the 
one group (Nos. I and IV) the administrative authority consists 
of the officers in charge of the 8 kulas , the leading men, the heads 
of families, the village headmen and so forth. It would thus seem 
that we have to deal with a mixed body of officials and non- 
officials. As regards the other group (Nos. II, III, VI and VII) 

it will be noticed that No. VI expressly contemplates the distict 
officer and the office of the disrict head-quarters as receiving the 

application. Moreover, in No. VII which alone has preserved the 

seal intact the legend shows that the charter was issued by the office 
of the district head-quarters of Kotivarsa. 4 * * hrom this it would follow 
that the authority charged with the disposal ol the waste lands was 

1 I adopt the tr. of mahattara by F.F.P. (IA, 1910, p. 21 3). For 
the implication of this term sec below. 

2 Apparently, as R.G.B thinks, the head quaiters of the provincial 
government. 

3 Probably the village on whose ouFkhts the land was situated. 

4 Koiivarsatihi sth! mdhikaranasra in the or ig i nal . A dhirthana 

by itself means only a locality or a town but, as here used, it must 

mean the head-quarters of the district. 
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at least in the first instance the head quarters office of the district in 
whose jurisdiction the land was situated. A connecting link between 
these two groups is furnished by Nos. IV and VI which contemplate 
the Brahmanas, the leading men and the heads of families apparently 
of the near-most village as receiving information of the application 
for purchase, possibly to enable them to offer their objections, 
if any. 1 

While on this subject we may say a few words on the constitution 
of the office of the district head-quarters just mentioned. Nos. 
II, III, V and VII describe the district officer under different titles 
as carrying on the administration of the office with a guild-president, 
the leading merchant, the leading artisan and the leading scribe 2 at 
the top. This has been variously interpreted to mean ‘an adminis- 
trative board of the district’, 8 ‘the royal tribunal in a city’ 4 and 
with less justification as ‘the office and probably the court 
of a district officer , ) and ‘a secretariat and advisory council’. 5 None of 
these explanations helps to throw light upon the affinities and the true 
character of the adhikarana . An interesting side-light is thrown 
upon this point by the references in the general literature and specially 
in the famous Sanskrit drama called the Mrcchakatika whose generally 
acknowledged date fails within the limits of the present period. A 
coutt of justice called adhikarana is mentioned in the Dasakumara- 
carita and judges called Dh a nn J dh ik aranas are referred to in the 
Pancatantra. 6 Above all, Act IX of the Mrcchakatika describing the 
famous trial scene lefers to the king’s judges (called adhikaranikas and 
adhikaranabhojakas) sitting in the court-house {adhikarariamamjapa) t 
who are assisted by the guild-president (ireffAitt), scribes ( kayasthas ) 
and so forth. It will be noticed that the leading scribe of the epigraphs 
is represented by the scribes, of the drama, while the guild-president is 


1 A k su drap ra krtik u t. n in bins of No. IV evidently corresponds to 
the bra h m a n ottara m a hat tar a dik u t u m bins of No. VI. 

2 Najarakrcrt/u, stirthavaha , pralhavnikulika, prathamakayastha 
in the original. For the third term I adopt the tentative rendering of 
R. G. B. 

3 R.G. H.(AMJC). 

4 R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life , 2nd ed., Add. and Corr. 

5 Beni Prasad, The State , p, 2 'jy, 

6 See Jolly, Recht und Sitte , p. 134, 
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common to both. It would thus appear that the adlmthanadhikarana 
of the Gupta Empire had its prototype in the adhikarana at the capi- 
tal contemplated in the drama, which by a natural extension of meaning 
(sucli as is seen in the later word cutchery) came to be applied to the 
office of the district head-quarters as well. The above comparison, 
moreover, shows that in the place of the vague list of unspecified 
officers of the drama the inscriptions mention the leading artisan and 
the leading merchant besides the guild-president and the chief scribe. 
If it be supposed that the adhikarana of the drama represents the 
loosely organised institution of earlier times, that cf the Gupta empire 
would be a development of the same with a well defined organisation 
and with the addition of administrative functions as well. The rever- 
sion of the Gupta institution to the type of administrative boards as- 
cribed by Mcgasthenes to the Maurya empire is no doubt a witness 
of the enduring influence of the popular paficayets. 

We have thus found two sets of authorities entrusted with the 
administration of the waste lands, viz., a selected body of officials and 
the office of the district head-quarters. In the remaining group of 
inscriptions the administering authority is more uniform but not so 
well-defined. There the authority receiving the application for 
purchase and disposing of the same is described as — 

the ad h Hear ana and the prakrtis headed by eighteen specified 

leading men of the district 1 2 (A), 

the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe- and leading 

men of the district (B), 

the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe and leading men 

as well as unnamed principal vyiiplrins (C), 

the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe, the leading men 
of the district and other leading men as well as unnamed 
principal vyavaharins (D). 

In A, B and C, these authorities are also directly addressed by 
the applicant for grant of the land concerned to him and in the 

1 V hay am ah attar a tr. as above by F. E. P. who compares the 
janapada-mahattara of the Dahikumaraearita. 

2 Jyetihakayastha. Less satisfactory trs. are 'oldest official’ (F.E.P.) 
and ‘chief secretary’ (R. G. B.). A chief secretary would be out 
of place in a district office and a better equivalent for /rest h aka vast ha 
would be the Sheristadar of the Collector’s office in British India at 
present. 
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first-named inscription they expressly signify the sale of the land 
by their own direction. The vague and indefinite character of the 
agency contemplated in the above inscriptions is obvious at the 
first sight. Of its constituent parts the adhikarana headed by 
the chief scribe evidently corresponds to the Gupta institution of 
the same name. For the rest the leading men of the district 
and the other leading men are apparently not private individuals, 
but are persons concerned with the administrative functions, 
for the mahamahattaras and mahattaras are included in the Khalimpur 
grant of Dharmapfila 1 in a list of persons entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the district (yisayavyavaharins). The vy a par ins of C arc 
evidently identical with the vyavaharins of 1) both meaning adminis- 
trative agents. 2 With them may be compared the vyxivahari-janapadas 
of the Tippera plate of Lokanatha and the unnamed vhayavyavaha- 
rins mentioned in the grant of Dharmapfila aforesaid. We are in- 
clined to identify them with the prak’tis of A, though the latter 
has the general sense of ‘subjects. 1 It would thus appear that the 
authority charged with the administration of the land concerned 
consisted, in this case, of the district office and many named and 
unnamed minor officials. With this may be connected the fact that 
the legends on the seals of the inscriptions in all the cases in which 
they arc preserved (A, B and C) refer to the office of the district 
(■ vizay adhikarana ) in which the lands are evidently situated. 

We are now in a position to discuss the question whether in 
the aforesaid cases the State shared the ownership of the land with 
private parties. A definite answer to this question is suggested by 

1 Ep. Ind., IV. 

2 Vy a pur ins, translated as ‘principal traders of the district* 
(F. E. P.) and ‘chief business-men* (R. G. B. in AMJC) ; but * vy afar am 
kurvati' is frequently used in the inscriptions in the sense of carrying 
on affairs of state, e.g., in the grant of the time of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara Emperor Mahendrapala II (Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 13). Also 
compare vyapTifaya in C said with reference to the district officers. 
Vyavaharins , translated as ‘men of business* (F. E. P.) and ‘administer* 
ing agents or business men’ (R. G. 13.) ; but samvyavarati is used in 
all the above inscriptions in the sense of ‘administering* and translat- 
ed a? such by R. G. 13 . The vyavaharin is mentioned in a list of 
officials charged with the execution of the land grant in the Nidhan- 
pur plate of Bhaskaravarman (Ep, Ind., XII, No. 13). 
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Professor R. G. Basak 1 2 3 who rejects the idea of State-ownership of 
the lands concerned on the following grounds 

(a) That the State could not alienate lands “without the consent 
or approval of the people’s representatives, the mahattaras and other 
business men of the province and the district, and sometimes even 
the common folk.” 

(b) That the Faridpur grant No. I [A above] mentions “in very clear 
terms that I /6th of the sale proceeds in these transactions will go to the 
royal exchequer according to the law.” “It seems very clear, then, 
that the remaining 5 /6th of the price used to go to the funds of the 
village assemblies.” 

1 1 is own idea, vaguely suggested, rather than indicated, is that 
the ownership of the land belonged jointly to the State and the 
people, or that it belonged (on the analogy of South Indian village 
assemblies) to the village assemblies subject to the supervision of 
the king, in the same context he takes these grants to “belong to 
a period when the crown began to be recognised as absolute owner 
of all land” in place of the people who were the original proprietors, 

A careful consideration of the above arguments shows that they 
are not based upon sufficient grounds. We have already shown 
reasons for holding that the persons whom Mr. Basak understands 
to be the people’s representatives were more likely minor officials. 
In the two instances (IV and VI) in which the Bnihmanas, the pi in 
cipal subjects and the heads of families are mentioned, they meiely 
receive information - of the application for purchase, it may be, foi the 
hearing of any possible objections on their part. In any case the 
idea of “consent or approval” of these persons being necessary for 
the performance of the sale is not warranted by the evidence, 

The second argument is based upon a mistranslation of the 
term dhanna^adbhaga which Mr. Basak, following the authoiity of 
the late Mr. Targiter 4 , translates as i/6th of the sale proceeds. We 
may compare it with the similar clauses in IV and VII dharmafa- 
rauivZiptili meaning that the Emperor would thereby gain spiritual 
merit and still more the clause in VI ‘ arthopaaiyo [jharvi]ma*ad- 
bhvgapyayanah ca bliavati' meaning that the emperor would acquire 
increase of wealth as well as promotion of 1 /6th oi the spiritual 

1 AMJC, pp. 486-491. 

2 Anudarhayanti in IV, anubodhay anti in VI. 

3 JBSB, 1910, p. 197 * 
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merit 1 . Now this comparison shows that the spiritual merit (dharma) 
is distinguished from the sale proceeds. The true explanation of the 
above phrase is to be found in the sacred texts 2 making the king 
eligible to I /6th of the spiritual merits as well as demerits of his 
subjects. As in all these cases the applicant for purchase of land 
signifies his intention of disposing of it for pious purposes, it is evident 
that the king in granting the application would share in the resulting 
spiritual merit. 

The mention of South Indian village communities in this connec- 
tion seems to us to be wholly inappropriate. In the Cola empire the 
village assemblies which had a well-defined constitution and functions 
themselves exercised the right of purchase and sale of the village 
lands, the intervention of the State officers ; adhikarins and so foith) 
being only occasional in character. In North Bengal under the 
imperial rule of the Guptas the village headman and heads of families 
who may lie held to be representatives of the village community ad- 
ministered the State lands only in some cases with the association 
of officers in charge of S. Kulas, while in other cases it was the district 
office that formed the administering authority , In East Bengal under 
the rule of the independent sovereigns of this period the represen- 
tatives of the village community, if there were any, do not figure at 
all in connection with the administration of the land, which is entrusted 
to the di strict office and minor officials. Due weight must also be 
given to the fact that the charter for the disposal of the lands in 
the above cases was issued, as the surviving seal-legends show, by the 
district office alone. Nor must we omit finally to mention the 
elaborate official procedure of the above transactions consisting usually 
of three district processes, viz., formal application by the intend- 
ing purchaser, verification of the application by record-keepers, and 
severance of the kind, sold together with conveyance of the same on 
payment of the sale-price. 

U. N. GlIOSlIAL 


1 Also cf. the maxim quoted in D for justifying the grant, viz., 
that the land infested by wild animals is profitless as regards wealth 
that should accrue to the king, while land which is made fit for enjoy- 
ment by calves brings wealth as well as spiritual merit to the king. 

2 Cf. Mbh„ V, 131, 12 ; XII, 69, /gff ; XIII, 75, 5-10 etc. 



Studies in the History of Vijayanagar 

i 

Sources of the History and their Value 

One who happens to visit the magnificent ruins of Hampi and 
sees the broken palaces, dilapidated temples, shattered foundations, 
fallen underground structures, and crumbling fort-walls, feels 
an unbounded curiosity to know what should have been the 
splendour of the city during its palmy days when it was the 
capital of a living empire. The spectacle is so imposing in all its 
deadly silence that one yearns to get an idea of the history of the 
city ; but alas ! nowhere does one find a continuous and unbroken 
history of the empire. One reads in the literary works of the age, and 
in the few accounts of the European travellers who visited India during 
the 15th and the 16th centuries, about the greatness and splendour 
of the city which was graced by the courts of mighty monarchs who 
were men of exceptional attainments, whose wealth and power were 
simply dazzling and whose armies were dreaded all over southern India. 

Modern research has not thrown much light on the subject. 
Ferishta’s chronicle, the narratives of a host of foreign travellers who 
visited the city during the 15th and the 16th centuries, the Sasanas 
issued by the kings of Vijayanagar as well as their feudatories 
and the literary works of the age constitute the only sources of its 
history. 

The chronicle of Ferishta is generally regarded as the primary 
basis for the construction of the history of Vijayanagar. The chronicler 
was born about 1570 A.C., and had probably finished his work by the 
year 1608. A detailed study of his work convinces us that his 
book cannot be accepted as an authentic source of the history of 
the Hindu empire. In the first place, he was a Muhammadan by birth 
and was honoured at the courts of Ahmednagar and Bijapur as a 
court-poet by Nizam Shah and Adil Shah who ‘heaped favours on 
him.’ Enjoying the patronage and bounty of the Muhammadan 
Sultans, he tells us that he was ‘urged' by them ‘to compile a history 
of the conquests of Islam in Hind, of the sovereigns of Delhi and 
of the Bahamini kings of the Deccan/ To show his gratitude and 
loyalty to his patrons, he undertook the task and we read in his Preface 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 15 
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that his object was ‘to commemorate the deeds of the illustrious 
monarchs.* A work which was written under such circumstances, with 
the avowed object of paying tribute to his patrons, to extol the 
Muhammadan Sultans in glowing terms, and to depreciate their rivals 
and opponents, the Rayas of Vijayanagar, cannot be accepted as 
a trustworthy historical account. Still another defect in Ferishta 
is that the author did not begin his writing till about 1608 A.C., and 
was not in any sense a contemporary recorder. In preparing his work, 
he had no other source except the prejudicial materials which were 
gathered from all quarters of the Muhammadan dominions and placed 
before him. With all his desire to present the real facts, he does 
not seem to do so. His preface gives 11s a long list of the books 
he consulted; but they are all Muhammadan accounts, and not one 
record of the Hindu kings, bearing the stain;) of their testimony, 
is quoted in all his work. lie made no use of either the Sasnnas which 
were issued by the Rajas of Vijayanagar or the literary works of 
the age. 

The following quotation from his preface to his work in Eriggs* 
translation shows that he wrote more as a zealous Islamite than as 
an impartial historian : — “The height of his ambition amounts only 
to the desiie that his history may rank in comparison with theirs, 
as the Caaba at Mecca does with the holy Temple of Jerusalem and 
as Ally ranks with the prophet Mahomed.” 

Sewell, the author of ‘A Forgotten Empire 1 , is so impressed with 
the partiality of Ferishta that, although ho was obliged to use the 
book as his primary source, he tells us in more than one place that 
‘wc must never forget that the narrative of Ferishta is necessarily 
tinged with bias in favour of the Musalmans.’ If he misrepresents the 
character and achievements of the Hindu Rajas, lie magnifies the 
greatness of his co-religionists and patrons in several ways. He 
does not make any reference to the fanaticism of some of the Sultans 
and their iconoclastic zeal. In the writing of his narrative he consi- 
dered it his chief business to describe the victories of his sovereigns, 
leaving aside the defeats which they sustained at the hands of the 
Hindu kings. Still more regrettable is the fact that some of the power- 
ful Rajas are pictured as impotent sovereigns. Thus while Krsna Deva 
Raya received the unstinted praise of all the travellers, poets and 
other writers of the age as a versatile monarch of wonderful military, 
administrative and literary talents, Ferishta describes him as a weak 
and puppet king, and does not even give his full name. The brilliant 
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and glorious achievements of Krsna Deva Raya, the splendid architec- 
tural structures which were built by him and some of which still remain 
as a monument of his greatness, do not find even a passing reference 
in the chronicle of Ferishta. 

The defect of Ferishta lies not only in the misrepresentation, 
but also in the ignorance, of actual facts. He confused the dates and 
the names of the kings of Vijayanagar. He called Bukka I ‘K^en 
Roy* throughout his work. He collected information of the Sangama 
dynasty more than two hundred years after the expiry of the dynasty, 
and misnamed the kings of the first dynasty ; but it is curious 
that even in the account of the last dynasty, information about which 
he could have easily obtained, he committed similar mistakes. 
Veiikatadri was killed in the battle of Tallikota ; but Ferishta speaks 
of him as if he survived the battle and confuses him with Vlra Venkata- 
pati, son of Tirumala Raya. For these reasons we cannot rely too 
much upon the chronicler in reconstructing the history of Vijayanagar. 

The accounts of the various foreign travellers who visited the 
city of Vijayanagar in the 15th and 16th centuries and who left 
records of their personal observations as well as of the information 
which they obtained from hearsay, form no doubt a valuable source 
of the history of Vijayanagar. The narratives of Paeas, Nuniz, 
Frederic Barbosa and of other travellers, although insufficient to 
gratify the curiosity of the twentieth century reader, possess one great 
advantage over the Muhammadan chronicler in that they are impartial 
accounts of unbiassed observers. But these accounts, given by European 
travellers who visited the city during different periods of its history, 
have their own drawbacks. Being foreigners to India, they could hardly 
be expected to be conversant with the language, manners and customs 
of the people whom they observed, with the result that they could 
not give a correct picture of the age. A study of their accounts leaves 
the reader in ignorance of some of the important problems in the 
history of the country. 

The travellers were struck more with the outward splendour 
and glory of the city, with the glare and glitter of the royal courts 
or Durbars of the Rayas of Vijayanagar, than with the exact 
internal conditions of the people, the actual relations of the Hindu 
kings with the Muhammadan Sultans and such other vital facts 
which are more valuable and interesting to the historian of a 
later day. Even if they should make any stray statement on such 
topics, we can lay but little trust on their evidence j for, the foreign 
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travellers could scarcely be expected to have a proper grasp of the 
situation. If we are to doubt the correctness of their accounts on 
matters that happened during the period when the travellers actually 
stayed in India, we should attach much less importance to their ac- 
counts of events which happened before they set foot on the counry. 
Viewed from this point, the travellers throw any appreciably light on 
but a few and short periods in the history of Vijayanagar. 

The most authentic and accurate information is obtained from the 
inscriptions or the &isanas which were issued by the kings of Vijaya- 
nagar. The inscriptions, which are now at our disposal, are of varied 
character. They were engraved on plates, on boulders, on pillars and on 
walls in Sanskrit, Kanarese and Telugu. The Sasanas, collected to- 
gether and arranged chronologically, contain a treasure-house of infor- 
mation, indispensable to the historian. They in general describe the 
achievements of the king who issued them, the pedigree of the reign- 
ing king and the year (generally counting from the Saka era) when 
he ruled. No doubt they furnish invaluable material for the history of 
the country and supply what are almost the only genuine aids avail- 
able for the compilation of a history. But they perplex the historian 
in a number of ways. Grants were made not only by the reigning Raja 
but also by his sons, granc\sons l the nobility of the country, etc. 
The donors of these grants are very often entitled as ‘Mahamanda- 
leavara’ < Rniadhiraja > ‘Maharaja’ ‘Vlrapratapa* and so on. In such 
cases, the problem as to which cf the grantors was the ruler 
remains unsolved by the plate. Another difficulty, for instance, 
is that side by side with the inscriptions of Deva Raya II, the 
Sangama king, there are also found those of his sons Mallikarjuna 
and Virupaksa and those of the founder of the second dynasty, 
Saluva Narasiinha. The difficulty in this case is that we are not 
in a position to ascertain with any amount of precision the line of 
succession and the particular period when each of them ruled the 
country. Unless the owner of the ‘Sasana’ styled himself in it 
the Raja of Vijayanagar we cannot believe that lie was the ruling 
prince; for, a host of inscriptions are found bearing all the titles 
or birudas which according to traditional custom are put after the 
name of every distinguished prince, king or no king, of Vijayanagar. 
Still another difficulty that confronts the historian is that these 
inscriptions generally include literary compositions of established 
scholars and court-poets who are liable to exaggeration. Specially 
the Carnata Inscriptions, with all the valuable information they 
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contain, include to a large extent very high eulogies. A typical 
example is quoted below : 

“The world of gods having been taken as his portion by Krsna- 
Raya, after him his younger brother of meritorious deeds, king Acyuta 
took the world of the earth for his portion, subduing his enemies, 
surpassing Indra and fulfilling the desires of the learned. The 
moon of his fame moves in the world in all the tithis, and is 
ever waxing, ever giving joy to the Cakora birds, shining by day 
as well as by night, hateful to the lotuses. Swifter than thought 
or the wind are his horsemen, the trampling of whose hoofs turns the 
world to clouds of dust, — why mention the slow-paced horses of Indra ? 
Fanned with camaras by groups of the wives of hostile kings, distin- 
guished as Rajadhiraja, the terror of foreign kings, and by many other 
titles ; often had he made the sixteen manner of gilts in Gokarna, 

Saiigama, Nivrtti, Suvarna, Sarikha, Sonadri, Parvata, Virincipura 

Supreme is this king Acyuta established on the jewelled throne of 
Vijayanagara, rejoicing in the fulness of fame, excelling Nrga, Nala, 
Nahusa and other inferior kings, the home of unequalled valour and 

generosity ” (Epigraphica Carnatica, vol. 3, part I, 

Mandya Taluq, p. 45.) 

It may be observed that the king on whom all this praise is 
lavished was Krsna Deva Raya's ‘degenerate successor whose feeble- 
ness, selfishness, cowardice and cruelty paved the way for the. final 
destruction of the Empire’ $ and who is described by Nuniz, a per- 
sonal observer of the king as “a man of very little honesty who gave 
himself over to vice and tyranny and whose people and captains 
were much discontented with his evil life and inclinations. 1 ’ 

Last but not the least in importance are the literary works of the 
age. Works written in Sanskrit, Telugu and Kanarese contain 
valuable information, throwing light on some of the most disputed 
points in the history of the kingdom. The time when the city attained 
the very acme of its power saw an intellectual awakening which 
resulted in the production of innumerable works of splendid poetry. 
These works place before us a succession of sovereigns ruling over 
a vast empire in which the people enjoyed the blessings of peace and 
prosperity to an extent unheard of in the annals of the history 
of India. The special value of the poets’ accounts is that they are 
given by men of the age who enjoyed the glories of the period. 
Resides giving general pictures of the Empire in its glory, every poet 
describes in the beginning of his work the genealogy of the ruler 
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to whom the work is dedicated and these genealogical tables are of 
use to us in that the poets were the men whom we may expect to be 
best acquainted with the ancestry of their patrons. We may therefore 
rely on the poets so far as their genealogical tables go • but when 
they begin to enumerate the achievements of the kings we should 
indeed be more cautious. In such places we are to look upon them 
with as much suspicion, and perhaps more, as when we read Ferishta’s 
accounts of the work of the Sultans. 

Among such works of the age, Narapativijayam, otherwise known 
as Ramarajlyam may be taken as typical. The author of this work, 
Venkayya, describes the genealogy and the glories of the Narapati 
princes; but the work does not contain the particulars of Rama Raja's 
conflict with the Muhammadan princes and his death in the battle 
of Tallikota in 1564. To gratify his lord whose lavish bounty he 
enjoyed, the poet not only avoided referring to the defeats of the 
Narapati Rajas but also used too much hyperbole to make his work 
trustworthy. 

These are the several kinds of sources of the history of Vijaya- 
nagar and with the help of some of them, Sewell constructed his ‘A 
Forgotten Empire.* lie is the first historian who has attemped to give 
a continuous and connected history of the kingdom which was as good 
as lost to us. Before the publication of his work, the very existence of 
the Empire was hardly remembered even in its native land and we owe 
him a heavy debt of gratitude for having brought to light the great- 
ness of the Hindu Empire. Excellent as his work is, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as a full and perfect history of the Hindu kings. It suffers 
from the neglect of some of the best sources available. In producing 
his work he took Perish ta as his primary basis. Besides, he used the in- 
formation he obtained from the narratives of two Portuguese travellers, 
Paeas and Nuniz, whose accounts he translated and appended to his 
work. In points where Ferishta and the travellers are silent, Sewell, 
perhaps, tried to fill up the gap by guessing the approximate 
truth. Thus he says that, “ I’uluva Narasimha murdered the 
two sons of Saluva Narasimha, seized the throne and held it till 
his death” (A Forgotten Empire, p. no). There is epigraphical 
evidence that Saluva Narasimha 1 s son, Immadi Narasimha, actually 
ruled the country ( vide Epigraphica Indica, vol. VII, p. 74, 
Devulapalli $asana). Another such error is where Sewell says that 
after the battle of Tallikota “in 1568 Tirumala murdered his sovereign 
SadaSiva and seized the throne for himself*' (A Forgotten Empire, 
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p. 212), There are many strong epigraph ical evidences to show 
that SadaSiva ruled as de jure king for many years after the 
battle of Tallikota and that Tirumala steered the ship of state 
keeping him as the nominal king (vide Epigraphica Indica, vol. 
IX, p. 338 and Inscriptions on Copper-Plates and Stones in Nellore 
District collected by A. Buttcrworth and V. Venugopalachettiar, 
vol. II, p. 869). More of such historical errors in ‘A Forgotten 
Empire' will be shown in the articles that follow upon this subject. 
The point that needs mention here is that Sewell did not make proper 
use of the Sasanas and the literary works of the age and that some 
of his statements do not stand on substantial grounds. The liteiary 
works of the Hindu authors of the age and the epigraphical records 
have to be given more importance than the sources upon which he 
mainly depended in constructing the history of the Hindu Empire. 

V. Nakasimham 


The Karoura of Ptolemy 

Writing about the year 150 A.C., Ptolemy mentions the following 
ns the inland cities of Limyrike between the Pseudostomos and the 
Paris 1 2 : — 

Pas age, Mastanour, Kourellour, Pounnatta, where is 

beryl, KAROURA, the royal seat ot KEROBOTIIRAS, AREMBOUR, 

Bid eris, Pantipolis, Adarima, Koreoor. 

This royal seat of Kcrobothras still remains one of the puzzles of 
ancient South Indian history ; for according to the early classical 
writers the capital of this prince was Mouziris which was also an 
entrepot of trade and this city of MOUZIRIS is mentioned by 
Ptolemy as “an emporium" on the coast along with Tyndis, the mouth 
of the river Pseudostomos, KOREOURA, Bakarei, and the mouth of 
the river Paris. 9 The river, Pseudostomos, has been identified as 
the river Feriyar, in the present Cochin state, and Paris as the 
KALLADA which pours its waters near Quilon in the Travancore state. 

1 Mc.Crindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 180. 

2 Ibid., p. 48. 
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Among the classical writers Pliny is the first to make a definite 
reference to the ports and kingdoms on the west coast of South 
India. 1 1 is Natural History was completed in 77 A.C., two years 
before his death. In it he says : — “From thence (Ocelis) they sail 
with the wind called Hippalos in forty days to the first commercial 

station of India named Muziris The ruler of the country at the 

time which I speak was Coclobothras }> (according to another manuscript 
Cdobotras)} In the Periplus of the Erythreean Sea, “written a little 
later after the death of Pliny between the years A.C. 80 and 89.”- we 
have as follows : — “Then follow Naouka and TUNDIS, the first marts 
of LlMURlKE, and after these Mouznus and Nf.LKUNOA, the seats 
of government. To the kingdom under the sway of Kkpkobotras, 
TUNDIS is subject, a village of great note situate near the sea. Mou- 
ZIIUS which pertains to the same realm is a city at the height of 
prosperity. ,,a The next writer to allude to these places is Ptolemy. 

It is agreed on all hands that Limy HIKE stands for Damirice or 
Tatnilakam, MOUZIRIS is Muyiricotta or Muyirikodu comprised with- 
in the limits of the present town of Cranganore and TUNPrs or TvNDIS 
is Kadalundi a few miles from Calicut. It is also certain that Kcpro-, 
Celo-, and Ccelo- bothras is identical with the Kerala RUT R AS men- 
tioned by Asoka. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

What were the limits of the territory of Keralaputra ? Bishop 
Caldwell says *. — ‘‘The name in Sanskrit, and in full, is Keralaputra , 
but both Kera and Kela are Dra vidian abbreviations of Kerala. They 
are Malayalam, however, not Tamil abbreviations and the district 
over which Keralaoutra ruled is that in which the Malayalam langu- 
age is now spoken.” He confines, therefore, the dominion of Kerala- 
putra to the country west of the Ghats, to the narrow coast strip 
between the mountain and the sea. But Kera does not seem to 
have been an abbreviation of the Sanskrit Kerala ; instead, Kerala 
itself seems to have been a variant of CltERA. “Cheraman,” says 
Dr. Gundcrt, 0 “is the name of the whole dynasty of Chera or Kerala 
rulers ; for these two names are the same, Kerala being only 


1 Quoted in Logan, Malabar Manual, vol. I, pp. 250-251. 

2 McCrindle, The Periplus, Introduction, p. 5, 

3 Ibid., pp. 1 31-2. 

4 V. A. Smith, Asoka, p. 160. 

5 Comparative Grammer of the Dravidian Languages, p. 95. 

6 Quoted in Sangunny Menon, History of Travancore, p. 53. 
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the Kanarese pronunciation as appears from the Deccan inscriptions 
of W. Elliott Esq. in which no Chera is associated with Pandya but 
only a Kerala.” Further, Pandit Saurirayan in the course of a learned 
article discussing the etymology of the words CllERA and Kerala 
says 1 2 : — “It is a well-ascertained fact that in Kanarese the initial 
palatals of Tamil words change as a rule into gutturals e.g., 

Tamil Cheyidan (He did) = Kanarese Geyidanu 
Chevi (ear)= Kivi 
Chenni (head) = Kenne 

There are many instances as these and the same phonetic process 
was met by the Tamil word Cheralam and is naturally pronounced 
Kerala m. Thus we can have no hesitation in saying that Chera is 
a contraction of Cheralam and that Cher ala and Kerala are etymo- 
logically and historically the same.* 

Karoura, then, was the capital of the Chera ruler. Bishop Cald- 
well identifies this place with Karur, a few miles from Erode on the 
Erode-Trichinopoly branch of the South Indian Railway. “Karur/* 
he observes* “is mentioned in Tamil traditions as the ancient capital 
of the Chera, Kcra or Kerala kings, and is generally identified with 
Karur, an important town in the Coimbatore district, originally inclu- 
ded in the Chera kingdom Ptolemy’s word, Karoura, represents 

the Tamil name of the place with perfect accuracy.” Following this 
lead, an attempt has been made to find in the “PUNTUKAKKON,” 
(the lord of Puntura), one of the titles of the Zamorin, a reference to 
Perindnraiy a village in the Coimbatore district and a station on the 
main railway line to Madras from the west coast and to trace the 
origin of his dynasty to some place on the banks of the Kaveri. 

High as the authority of the learned bishop is, there are weighty 
reasons against his identification. ChengUTTUVAN was the emperor 
of the Cheras when Ptolemy compiled his geography. In the 
‘‘CliILAPPATHIK ARAM” and the “ManIMKKHALAI” two Tamil works 
composed in this period, the one by no less a person than the younger 
brother of the Emperor, the other by his protege, Vanciii or Tiru- 
VANCHIKULAM, figures the capital of the Chera ruler about a mile 
and half from the Mouziris of the classical writers. After a 

critical examination of the geographical background of the Chilappa - 


1 The Tamilian Antiquary, vol. I, no. 4. 

2 Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, pp. 96-97. 

I.U.Q., MARCH, 1929 lb 
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thikaram , the fauna and flora of the country traversed by Cbenguttu- 
van, the presents laid at the royal feet by his subjects, and the routes 
taken by Kannagi and the party sent in search of her, Mr. Ponnam- 
balam Pillai had no doubt that the capital of Chera was Tiruvanji- 
kkulam and not Karur in the Coimbatore district. 1 Further it is 
to Tiruvanjikkulam as the capital of the Cheras and the centre of 
learning and philosophy in the west coast that Manimekhalai, the 
the daughter of the hero of the Chilappatliikaram comes to find 
consolation. 

Further the choice of such a town as Karur so far away from the 
sea is also opposed to the peculiar conditions of the Chera empire as 
the premier sea-power of the south in those days. The prosperity 
of the “three crowned kings” of the south depended on their seaborne 
commerce. It was for the convenience of trade that Karikala, the 
great Chola king, built a new capital at the mouth of the Kaveri and 
shifted his residence from the inland Uraiyur. The first two capitals 
of the Pandyan kingdom were situated, the one on the sea and the 
other at the confluence of the Tampraparni with the sea. And when 
this was submerged and the third capital, the present Madura, was 
founded on the banks of the Vaigai, Korkai or Kolkhoi of the 
Pertplus at the mouth of the Tampraparni became the commercial 
capital of the kingdom and the seat of the heir-apparent. 

To the Cheras overseas commerce was no less important. The 
greatest wars of the Cheras had been probably those with Nan nan 
of Tulunad and his allies the Kadar-Kadamba pirates. “Their 
particular service to civilization,” it has been remarked, “consisted 
in their suppression of this post of piracy on the west coast which 
both the first Chera known to us and his son took ?o much pains to 
suppress, while other Cheras perhaps subordinate chieftains did make 
substantial contribution towards achieving this object. 3 ” The Tamil 
poet Paranar compares Chenguttuvan to a fisherman who constantly 
engaged himself on the sea to get rid of his enemies with a view to 
making the articles, coming over sea, available to those inside his own 
territory.** Another Tamil poet, Nappalcaiyar, alludes to the 

1 The Tamilian Antiquary, vol. I, no. 9 : The Origin of the 
Cranganore Temple, p, 39. 

2 S. Krishnaswamy Ayyanger, The Beginnings of South Indian 
History, p. 233. 

£ IbidL p. 221. 
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Chera sea power in the following comparison of himself with other 
poets : — 

“No rival bard I sing ! We are little barks 
That sail not on the western main, 

Where Cheran’s warlike fleets are seen.” 1 
It does not stand to reason that Tiruvanjikkulam, consecrated by 
the installation of the Pattinidevi at which were present many 
kings including Gajabahu of Ceylon, associated with the memories 
of the exploits of his ancestors, the trade centre of the empire in 
maintaining the security of which against the pirates his father lost 
his life and he himself spent the best part of his long reign, 
should have been lightly given up by Chenguttuvan, the contemporary 
of Ptolemy, in favour of a place which was situated in the north- 
eastern frontier of his empire and which has nothing to recommend it 
as an imperial capital and seat of government except the sanctity of 
the river on which it stands. 

Too much has been made in the past of the accuracy of Ptolemy’s 
geographical knowledge. Ptolemy compiled his account from various 
sources. He did not possess, as the author of the Peripius did, first- 
hand knowledge of the countries and towns which he mentioned in 
his geography. “Ptolemy’s is a map of utter confusion," says Me 
Crindle, 2 “out of which it is very difficult to extract in a few instances 
any definite conclusions. He misconceived the form and configuration 
of the Indian peninsula. He had to fit his data derived from various 
sources such as maritime and land itineraries based upon real expeii- 
ence into a framework to which they were wholly unsuited and this 
could be effected only by some Procrustean process or rather by a 
repetition of such processes concerning which we are left wholly in 
the dark.” 

The separate mention of Mouziris and Karoura as the empori- 
um and the royal seat respectively can be explained. Mouziris 
was the port, where ships were unloaded and Karoura was 
the name of the place where the palace was situated — a mile and a 
half from the port. The earlier writers — Pliny and the author of the 
Peripius — did not make any distinction between the bazaar and the 
royal palace. The Karoura of Ptolemy could not therefore have 

1 Pope : Purtinnurui The Tamilian Antiquary, vol. I, no. 6, 
p. 66. 

2 Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 31. 
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been the Karur of Bishop Caldwell; it must have been nothing else than 
Vanchi, the ancient capital of the Cheras in the neighbourhood of 
MOUZIRIS. The whole argument is clinched by the authoritative 
statement in the Tamil metrical dictionary, Tivakaram, that the 
modern name of Vanchi is Karur. 1 


K. V. Krishna Ayyar 


Condition of Education and Architecture 
in the Bahmani Kingdom 

In discussing the educational policy of the Bahmani sovereigns 
we should remember, at the very outset, that we shall err giievously 
if we apply the standard of modern age to a kingdom of the fourteenth 
or the sixteenth century whether in the East or in the West. In those 
days in the East and the West alike, encouragement of education and 
diffusion of knowledge among the people in a kingdom or empire 
depended mainly on the character of the reigning sovereign. If the 
king or the emperor was a lover of art and liteiature, much could 
be expected from him — he patronized them with a fostering care, 
subsidised schools and colleges in his kingdom or cmpiie, appointed 
worthy men to act as teachers and professors and increased the dignity 
and grandeur of the court by collecting round him the rare intelli- 
gentsia of the age. It was in this way that, at one time, the court of 
Ghazni sprang out as the most splendid and dignified court in the 
whole of Asia. In Indian History, during the Pre-Mughal period 
Sultan Nasiruddin, Muhammad Tughlaq, Firuz Tughlaq, and during 
the Mughal period Babar, Ilumayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzib were all men of letters who patronized literature and 
science with a very open and liberal mind. Many of them even in- 
vited scholars from other parts of Asia to adorn their courts. Under 
the fostering care of these sovereigns, education increased among 
the people, and schools and colleges weie established in many 
paits of the Empire with good foundations for their support. Thus on 
the one hand as we find a very promising and glowing picture of the 
condition of education in Mediaeval India, on the other hand, we also 


i Gazetteer of the Malabar District, p. 31. 
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find that there were many sovereigns like Ruknuddin, Masud or 
Kaiqubad who were not only wanting in the capacity to encourage 
art and literature but also in a way, direct or indirect, hampered their 
spontaneous growth by giving rise to unnecessary commotions and 
civil strife in the Kingdom. Under the suzerainty of these sovereigns 
the natural consequence was that many schools had to be dissolved 
for want of fund and royal patronage, and teachers starved and educa- 
tion dwindled. 

Thus, in going through the pages of Medieval Indian History we 
have to move from one extreme to the other. All on a sudden amidst 
confusion and disorder, a court sprang up as the most dignified and 
full of literary ornaments — a sublime and hallowed atmosphere of 
literary activities flowed throughout the country, new schools and 
colleges were started with fresh subsidies, but the next moment the 
sovereign died and happened to be succeeded by a man of different 
temparament ; good attempts fell to the ground and the scholars had 
to find out means elsewhere to support themselves. In these days 
neither in the East nor in the West was there a Department of educa- 
tion and special provision to finance it — the main determining factor 
being the sovereign. If he was favourably inclined, he might, by one 
stroke of the pen, do everything for the diffusion of knowledge and 
education among his subjects but if he took a different attitude, edu- 
cational institutions dwindled for want of fund and royal patronage. 
Such was the condition of education in the Mediaeval period. 

Happily for us, the kingdom of which we are going to speak 
shows a blight picture in regard to this matter. Mr. Iswari Prasad 
is perfectly justified when he says “The Hahmani kings — sometimes 
even the most tyrannical of them — were patrons of art and letters 
and encouraged education.” [Mediaeval India by Mr. Iswari Prasad, 
page 350 ; sec also Dr. N. N. Law’s Promotion of Learning in India 
during Muhammadan Rule (pp. 80-91) which is a very learned 
treatise on the subject.] 

The first two sovereigns — Allauddin Hassan and Muhammad 
Shah I devoted their energies more to the annexation and consoli- 
dation of their kingdom than to any peaceful cultivation of art or 
literature. 

Muhammed Shah II was of a somewhat different nature. He 
was a lover of peace and he directed his attention to the peaceful 
cultivation of literature and the spread of education among his 
subjects. ‘‘He founded masjids established public schools and 
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monasteries” (Burhan-i-Maasir by J, S. Mill, pages 32-33) in his 
kingdom '‘with ample foundations for their support” and took special 
care to uplift the social and moral condition of the people. Ferishta 
says— “He established orphan schools at the cities of Kulburga, Bidar, 
Kandahar, Elichpur, Dowlatabad, Choal, Debul and in some other 
great towns" (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II pp. 349-50) and “appointed 
stipends for the expounders of the scriptures." 

He had a “taste for poetry and wrote some elegant verses.” 
His liberality brought to his court many learned men from the various 
peoples of Central Asia, and Ferishta says, “The fame of the king’s 
taste, his affability and munificence spread so widely that the 
celebrated poet of Shiraj, Khwaja Hafiz, determined to visit the 
Deccan,” in response to his invitation by the Sultan but was prevented 
by an accident. He, however, wrote an ode and sent it to the king who 
was so highly pleased to receive it that he “entrusted a thousand pieces 
of gold to Muhammad Kasim Meshidi, one of the learned men at 
at Kulburga, to purchase whatsoever, among the productions of India, 
was likely to prove most acceptable in order to send them to the 
poet at Shiraj." (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, p. 349). 

Firuz Shah was a prince of great culture and literary attainments. 
“He was a good poet, often made extempore verses, was well- 
acquainted with several sciences and particularly fond of natural 
philosophy. On Saturdays, Mondays and Thursdays, he heard 
lectures on botany, geometry, and logic generally in the day, but if 
business interfered, at night. It is said, that he even excelled Muham- 
mad Tughlaq in literary attainments." (Briggs* Ferishta, vol. II, 
pp, 368-69). “He had so excellent a memory that he could converse 
in many languages," such as, Arabic, Persian, Guzrati, Bengali, 
Marathi etc. “He used to say that kings should draw around them 
the most learned and meritorious persons of all nations, so that from 
their society thay might obtain information, and thus reap some of 
the advantages acquired by travelling into distant regions of the globe." 
(Briggs* Ferishti, vol. II, p. 369). 

His brother Ahmad Shah was also a lover of culture and educution 
and his generosity and munificence extended to all learned men in his 
kingdom. Shaikh Azari, one of the greatest poets of the age, “visited 
the Sultan’s court and composed two verses in eulogy of this palace 
(palace at Bidar) and the Sultan was so pleased that he presented him 
with 700,000 Dakhami tankah." (Burhan-i-Maasir by J.S. Mill, p. 62). 

Allauddin II was also a lover of literature and science and en- 
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couraged education among his subjects. It was during his reign 
that Mahmud Gawan first landed in the Deccan and he was attracted 
to this part of India not only by its rich commerce but also by the 
famous literati of the age who illuminated the court of the Bahmani 
sovereigns. 

He was a good scholar, well-versed in Persian, both in prose and 
poetry and had a very good knowledge of Mathematics, Pozat-ul- 
Insha and Di wand-ash r are, according to Ferishta, the two most 
important productions of this versatile genius. lie established a 
magnificent college at Bidar to which he attached a library consist- 
ing of 3000 books (Briggs* Ferishta, vol. II, p. 514). Whenever 
he was free from the bustles and turmoils of state affairs, he found 
pleasure to visit this college where he spent his time in the society 
of the learned and pious men. Ilis munificence was not confined 
to the people of the Bahmani kingdom alone but it extended to many 
learned men in Central Ada as well. 

A careful perusal of the account of the Bahmani kingdom both in 
the Burhan-i-Maasir and Tarik-i-Ferishta furnishes us with a glowing 
impression that the eminent and distinguished learned men in the 
kingdom enjoyed a very high position in the state. 

Now, let us turn to architecture. The Bahmani sovereigns, it is true, 
did not erect buildings of great architectural importance like Jaunpur, 
but still the palace at Bidar and some beautiful mosques and mountain- 
fortresses which were built by them commanded admiration from 
travellers for many centuries. I he palace at Bidar is thus described by 

Athnasius Nikitui — “The Sultan's palace has seven gates this 

palace is very wonderful ; everything in it is carved or gilded, and, 
even to the smallest stone, is cut and ornamented with gold most 
wonderfully**. 

At Kulburga, the first capital of the Bahmani sovereigns, several 
beautiful buildings and mosques were built. Of the mosques built 
by the Bahmani sovereigns there was the great mosque at Kulburga 
which was as Fergusson remarks “one of the most remarkable of 
its class in India and in some respects unique*’. In this mosque 
there was some novelty in its “arrangement of the roof and arched 
screens’* which attracted special attention. Instead of placing the 
arched screens “in the usual way in front of the diwan or sanctuary 
and sometimes in front of the corridors on the, side facing the court- 
yard, they roofed over the whole area of the courtyard, about 126 
feet by joo feet, by a series of sixty-three small domes of the 
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usual Hindu construction supported on columns, the corridors on 
the three sides of the quadrangle being covered by a similar series of 
transverse vaults. To admit light into this covered area the usual 
screens of quasi-Saracenic arches had to be placed on the outside 
of the quadrangle, the four corners of the latter being roofed over by 
domes of 25 feet in width. The sanctuary was roofed by one large 
dome of foity feet, raised on a clerestory, and flanked on either side by 
six small domes similar to those which covered the inner courtyard. 
The placing of the pointed arches on the extension of the quad- 
rangle makes this mosque appear to be more Saracenic in its design 
than usual'' (Havell, Indian Architecture, pp. 60-63). 

'‘Besides the mosque, there is in Kulburga a bazar 570 feet long 
60 ft. wide, over all, adorned by a range of sixty one arches on either 
hand, supported by pillars of a quasi-Hindu character and with a 
block of buildings of a very ornamental character at either end". 
(Indian and Eastern Architecture by Mr. Fergusson. p. 553). 

The magnificent college which Mahmud Gawan built at Bidar 
was also one of the most beautiful buildings which for many centuries 
proclaimed the artistic grandeur of the Bahmanids (Burhan-i-Maasir 
by Mr. J.S. Mill pp. 104-105 - y Briggs' Ferishta, vol. II, p. 510). 

Of the forts built by the Bahmani soveieign, those at Norinala, 
Gawaligarh, Parenda Ausa and Govul deserve special mention, 
some of them because of their architectural beauty and some of them 
because of their strategic importance. Meadows Taylor was simply 
charmed to see these mountain fortresses, which he described as 
“choice expressions of graudeur of design of mountain fortresses and 
tasteful and munificent execution". 


Jogindra Nath Ciiowdiiuki 



MISCELLANY 


A Note on the Vastr&patha-mahatmya of the 
Skanda Purana 

The value of the Puranas as “the most systematic record of Indian 
historical tradition” has long been recognised by scholars, and the 
dynastic lists contained in them have been largely utilised in 
reconstructing the political history of Ancient India. Unfortunately 
attention has hitherto been focussed mainly on the Bh a visya n u ki rta na 
sections, and one famous author makes himself responsible for the 
dictum that “all the historical statements of the Puranas are given 
in the form of prophecy, in order to maintain the appearance of great 
antiquity in the books, which in their oldest forms were undoubtedly 
very ancient.” 1 As the account of the “future” kings in these prophetic 
passages “stops with the imperial Guptas and their contemporaries/’ 
the value of the P uranic texts as sources of Post-Gupta traditional 
history has not been sufficiently examined. 

It will be my endeavour in this short note to call attention to a 
legend in the extant Skanda Purana (Vahgavasi Edition) in which 
we come across certain historical allusions that are not given in the 
form of prophecy, and can be made to yield information about kings 
who flourished long after the passing away of the Imperial Guptas. 

In the Prabhasa-kbanda of the Skanda Purana, there is a section 
called Vastiapatha mahfitmya which is a collection of talcs about the 
sacred sites of Vastrapatha or Girnar in Surastra or Kathiawacl. 
The most conspicuous features of this region are the Mount Raivataka 
and the river Suvarna-rekha or Svarna-rekha 2 3 , perhaps identical with 
the Suvarna-sikata which is mentioned along with the Palaslnl in the 
Junagadh Rock Inscription of the great &aka Satrap Rudradaman. 8 
Regarding the sanctity of this holy spot wc have the following story: — 

In the days of yore there lived in Kanyakubja (Kanauj) a king 


1 Smith, EHI 4 , p. 23. 

2 Etad Raivatakam ksetram Vastrapatham iti smrtam / 
Suvarnarekha yatrastha nadi patakanasim// 

— Prabhasa-khanda, Vastrapatha-ksetra-mahatmya, I. 2-3. 

3 Ep. Ind., VIII. 46. 

MARCH, 1929 l 7 
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named Bhoja. 1 Once upon a time there came to him a Vanapala (War- 
den of the Forests) who said, “Sire (deva) I have seen a woman with the 
face of a doe roaming with a herd of deer in the forests at Raivataka.” 2 3 
The king’s curiosity was roused. Collecting his troops he marched 
towards Raivataka and encircled the hill with a net The deer-maiden 
was captured by the Baladhyakm (general), and was taken by the 
king to Kanyakubja, where she recounted the story of her previous 
births, and spoke about the spiritual efficacy of the holy waters of the 
Suvarna-rekha. The king was much impressed with what he heard 
about Surastra and its holy spots from the maiden and a Brahmana 
from Kuruksetra, and expressed his resolve to abdicate in favour of 
his son, 8 * so that he might be free to undertake a pilgrimage to those 
sacred spots. 

There are details in this, as in other priestly legends, which belong 
to the domain of fairy tales, and are absolutely unworthy of serious 
consideration. But there are three points which deserve examina- 
tion, These are (i) the mention of a king Bhoja who reigned 
at Kanauj, (2) the connection of that king with Surastra as evidenced 
by the appointment of a Vanapala 4 * * and the despatch of an army/ 
and (3) his abdication in favour of his son. 

As to the first, inscriptions discovered at Baral/ (near Cawnpore), 
Daulatpura 7 (in Jodhpur State), Deogadh 8 (in Jhansi), Gwalior/ 
Peheva 10 (in Karnal) and Ahar 11 (in Bulandshahr District), prove that 
there was actually in the Gurjara Pratlhara dynasty of Northern 
India a king named Bhoja who had his capital at Mahodaya or 
Kanauj 12 and whose dates probably ranged from V. S. 893 to II. S. 298 

1 Kanyakubje mahaksetre raja Bhojeti visrutah/ 

Pura punyayuge dharmvah prajadharmena sasati / 

— Vastrapatha-mahatmya, VI. 20. 

2 Ibid., verses 22f ; 1 27-129 “Surastradese bhavita mrgl 

Raivatake girau/ 

3 Ibid., X, 15. 4 Ibid,, vi. 22f. 

5 Ibid., vi. 2 5 f • 6 Ep. Ind., xix (1927). 15C 

7 Ep. Ind., v. pp. 208C JR AS, 1909, p. 265. 8 Ep. Ind., iv. 309C 

9 Ep. Ind., i. 1 57f ; xviii. 99. 10 Ep. Ind., i. i84f. 

11 Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, vol. iii. The Ahar 

Stone Inscription by C. D. Chatterjee. 

12 In Ep. Ind., xix (p. 17) Mr. H. f^astrl opines that Mahodaya was 

not Kanyakubja, and that Skandhavara does not mean ‘rajadham/ 
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i.c., A. D. 836 to 904-5. The name Bhoja was also borne by one of 
his grandsons, as we learn from the Bengal As. Soc/s plate of the 
Maharaja Vinayakapaladeva issued 1 from Mahodaya. 

Regarding the second point we should note that Nagabha(a II, 
grandfather of Bhoja, is known to have held the hill-forts of Anarta 
(in Kathiawad), 2 and the supremacy of Mahendrapala I, son and 
successor of Bhoja, was acknowledged by $rl Dhika, Balavarman and 
his son Avanivarman II Yoga who ruled over parts of the “Saura^ra 
Mandala” 3 As (Vahuka) dhavala, great-grandfather of Avanivarman 
II, claims to have defeated Dharma (pala), the great rival of Nagabhafa 
II, great-grandfather of Mahendra, it is not improbable that the family 
of Avanivarman II had entered into feudatory relations with the 
Imperial Pratlharas as early as the time of Nagabha^a 11 , and it was 
apparently under his banner that Vahukadhavala marched against 
Dharmapala. 4, In view of the political relation between Sura^ra 
and Kanauj existing from the time of Nagabhafca II to that of his 
great-grandson Mahendrapfda, the episode of the Vastrapatha- 
mahatmya acquires a new significance. The Haddala plates of the 
Capa Mahasamantadhipati Dharanlvaraha, a feudatory of the R&ja- 
dhiraja Mahlpaladeva,* supply us with an additional link in the 
chain connecting Kathiawad with the Pratlharas of Kanauj. 

Regarding point (3) viz. that relating to the alleged abdication of 
Bhoja, king of Kanauj, we should refer to the anomaly presented by 
the inscription of the time of Mahendrapala I, dated 893-94, and the 
Ahar stone inscription furnishing the dates 864-865, 865-866, 867-868, 
886, 886-887, 888-889, 902-903 and 904-905 and purporting to belong 

Regarding the identity of Mahodaya, see Sabdakalpadruttta : “Maho- 
dayam PuraviSesah — tatparyayah Kanyakubjam Gadhipuram KauSam 
Kusasthalam iti Hemacandtah. n Cf. Sri Kanyakubja of the Khalimpur 
Ins. of Dharma pa la and Mahodaya-§ri of the Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayana-pala; also Balaramayana, Act X, 86-90, and Kavya Mlmamsa, 
p. xxiii. As to Skandhavara, see Pavanaduta, “Skandhavaram Vijaya- 
puram ity unnatam rfljadhanIm. ,, 

1 Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No. 544. 

2 Sagar Tal. Ins., Arch, S. I. R., 1903-4, 281; Ep. Ind., xviii, ed. 
by R. C. Majumdar, p. 108, 

3 Ep. Ind., IX. if 

4 R, D. Banerji, Bangalar ltihSsa, p. 167. 

5 Kielhorn, Northern Ins,, No. 353. 
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to the reign of his father Bhoja. Mr. C. D. Chatterjee seeks to 
explain the anomaly in two ways. “One of them is to assume that 
a portion of the (Ahar) inscription was engraved in a. d. 865-866 
during the administration of Bhoja I, but other portions were added 
later on.” The other is to surmise that ‘‘the mention of the different 
dates, for the different gifts brought together for record in one and 
the same inscription, indicates that there was a transfer to stone of a 
copy of all the deeds made on less durable materials, later than 904 905 
A. D.*' But the possibility that Bhoja actually abdicated temporarily 
about A. D. 893 cannot be entirely excluded in view of the king's 
resolve alluded to in the Skanda Purana : — 

Tyaktva rajyam priyan putran pattya§va-ratha*kufijaran 

Putram rajye pratisthapya gantavyani niScitam may a. 1 

In the Rajatarariginl we have the instance of king Ananta 
abdicating in favour of his son Kalasa and again resuming control 
over a part of the kingdom. 2 3 There are certain indications which 
point to the fact that Bhoja I was not the only king of the Pratlhara 
line of Kanauj whose reign ran into that of his son. The reign of 
Vinayakapala, (931-954) 8 for instance, is in part co eval with that 
of his son Mahendrapala II (946 A. D.), A and Mahendra's brother 
or cousin Devapala (948-49). • It is easy to suggest that we have to 
do with two different Vinayakas, one flourishing before Mahendrapala 
II, and the other after Devapala. But anything in the nature of a 
proof is not forthcoming, and conjectural duplication of kings in such 
cases is not always a satisfactory solution of the problem, specially 
in view of the fact that simultaneous rule of father and son® or of 
uncle and nephew/ and the abdication of a father in favour of his 
son,* and resumption of control on account of the son’s in- 


1 Vastrapatha-mahatmya, X. 15. 

2 TaraAga VII. 231-233, 245, 322 f. 

3 Majumdar, Gurjara-Pratiharas, pp. 54 (esp. the footnote) and 62. 

4 Ep. Ind., XIV, p 176 f. 

5 Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No 31, Ep. Ind., I, 173, XIV. 179-180. 

6 Camb, Hist Ind., vol. I. 572-573, Smith, E H I 4 5 6 7 , p. 486 (con- 
joint reign of Cola kings). 

7 Camb. Hist. Ind., vol. I, 574; 578. 

8 Cf. the case of Ananta in the RajataraAgigT, and of Vigraha- 
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capacity, 1 or other reason, are not rare phenomena in Ancient Indian 
History. 

H. C. Ray Chaudhuri 


Date of Ballalasena 

The question of the time when Ballalasena, the greatest of the 
Sena kings of Bengal and one of the most prominent figures in the 
history of Bengal, reigned has given rise to a good deal of controversy 
among scholars. It is true that in some Mss. of two of his works — 
the Danasagara and the Adbhutasagara — there are found verses which 
expressly refer to the time when the works were composed. Thus 
one verse in the Danasagara mentions 1091 E. (1 169 A.D.) as the 
time when the Danasagara was composed 2 and from two introductory 
verses found in some Mss. of the Adbhutasagara we learn that the 
book was begun in 1090 & E. (1168 A.D.) but the king raised his son 
to the throne before he could complete it. 8 

But the dates as given in these works have been rejected by some 
scholars, for they are suspected to be spurious, not being found in all 
Mss. of the books. 

The genuineness of these verses and the dates contained in them 
were sought to be proved from definite external evidence in a paper 
published in IHQ. t vol. Ill, pp. 1 86 fif., in which I deduced 
the date of accession of king Laksmanasena from a verse occurring at 
the end of the Saduktikarnamrta, an anthological work by Srldhara- 


“Tapo mamastu rajyain te dvabhyam uktam idam dvayoh 
Yasmin Vigrahapalena Sagarena Bhagirathe.” 

(Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala). 

1 Cf. the case of Kalasa in the Rajataranginl. In the Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western K^atrapas etc., 
p. cxxiv ff. Rapson points out that the satrap Jivadaman reigned 
twice, and the two reigns are separated by a long interval during which 
his uncle Rudrasimha I appears twice as Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa. 

2 Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the India Office Library , p. 545. 

3 R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search of Sanskrit Mss . (1887- 
91)1 P* lxxxv. 
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dasa, a contemporary of Lakgmanasena, being the son of Vatudasa, 
a mahasamantacUdamani and friend of the king. 

I have now come across some additional internal evidence which 
Laves little doubt regarding the genuineness of the verses and clearly 
confirms the dates given therein. 

In the Adbhutasagara 1 itself in more than one place, explicit 
reference is made to the year of commencement of the work which 
agrees with what is given in the introductory verse. 2 Various astro- 
nomical calculations are referred to that year. Thus in the sections 
dealing with Parve'svaraganana (p. 59), sastyabda yugaganana (p.125) 
and Varsadhipaganana (p.235), the calculations are all made from 
the year when the book was commenced. 

The introductory lines in each of the above cases record this fact 
in definite terms [e. g. athadbhutarambha-Sakabdat parvehvara-gananam 
(here begins the calculation of parvesvara beginning from the year 
when the Adbhutasagara was commenced)]. These all refer to 1090 
£. E. in identical terms (viz. kba-nava-da£a), It is not reasonable to 
hold, even for the sake of argument, that all these consistent passages 
were interpolated by some designing person or persons. It is thus 
quite clear that Ballala was reigning in 1090 &E. i.e. 11681169 A.D. 

In another place again in the Adbhutasagara the date of accession of 
Ballalaseria is clearly referred to thus : bhuja-vasudasa-mtta'sake 
Sri mad * Balia la sen a rajya da u varm ikasastibhogo viunibhir vihito 
vihakhayatn * 

(In the Saka year bhuja (2) vasts (8) dasa (1082 S.E.) in the 
beginning of the reign of Ballalasena, the munis had remained 61 
years in the asterism of Vi&akha.) 


1 Edited by Pandit Muralldhar Jha Jyotisacarya and published 
by Prabhakari and Co., Benares Cant., 1905. 

2 The reading of the introductory verse giving the date of 
composition of the work as given in the published edition referred to 
above does not seem to be quite correct. It reads Sake navasta - 
khendvakhye (1089 S. E.) instead of Sake kka-nava-khendvabie (1090 
S. E.) as usually met with. Of course, this makes a difference of one 
year only. But as we shall presently see, 1090 is the year consistently 
referred to in other places of the work as the year of commencement. 
Further the use of akhye (named) is not quite happy as evidently 
1089 is not the 'name* of the year. 
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Manomohan Cbakravarti was the first man to draw the attention of 
scholars to this passage (JASB, 1906, p. 17 f. n.). But he read 
mnnir-vinihito visesayam which was apparently a wrong reading con- 
veying no sense. He also curiously interpreted bhufa-vasu-datia as 
referring to 1081 though bhuja (arms) always indicates two and not one . 

Mr. Harit Krishna Dev, M. a. has contributed the following note 
on this verse : — 

The beginning of Ballalasena’s reign is here referred to as the year 
1082 of the Saka era, when, it is added, the munis (i.e. the Saptarsis) 
had been 61 years in Visakha (naksatra). According to the Saptarsi 
cycle, the Saptarsis are said to remain for 100 years in each of the 
27 naksatras a complete revolution being effected in 2700 years. 1 2 
In the present passage, the ViSakha centennium is taken to have 
commenced in A. D. 1099 ( = $aka 1082 — 61). ViSakha being the 16th 
naksatra, counting from A§vim, the next previous ASvinI centennium 
thus began in B,c. 402 (=1500-1098). Counting back 2700 years, 
we arrive at B.C. 3102 ( = 402 + 2700) as the starting point of the earlier 
As vim centennium. 

We notice here a departure from the usual Saptarsi reckoning, 
which places the initial point of the Saptarsi cycle in B.C. 3077-6. 
For this departure, the following explanation may be suggested. 
There was a tradition placing the Bharata War in B.C. 3102. 9 
The author of the Adbhutasagara seems to have combined the view 
that the Saptarsi cycle began about the Bharata war with the idea 
that the beginning must be with ASvin! as the first naksatra. In 
ch. 13 of the Brhat-samhita of Varaha Mihira (6th cent. A.D.), we are 
told vaguely that 2526 years before the $aka era, in the time of 
Yudhi§thira, the Saptarsis were in the Maghfi naksatra. In the 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahman^a Puranas, (5 th-6th cent A. D.) the 
Saptarsis are stated to have been in the Magha naksatra in the time 
of Parlksit. 

It may reasonably be hoped that the fads put forward above will 
be able to put a stop to the long standing controversy regarding the 
date of Ballalasena and finally settle it 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


1 For an explanation, see JASB, 1925, pp. 22 gff 

2 Cf. JRAS, 1911, pp.J675ff. 



Wat the Equation of Time known to the Vedic Sages ? 


There are evidences in a few Vedic hymns which go to prove 
that the Vedic sages had a distinct idea of the equation of time 
and have described it in an allegorical story. We have a number of rks 
in the First, Fourth, Fifth and Eighth Books of the Rv., which deal 
with the conflicts between the Sun and a horse-god Etasa in which 
Indra intervened. In Rv. I, 121, 13, Etatfa is said to draw the chariot 
of Indra, In Rv. I, 61, 15 and XIII, 1, 11, Indra is said to have 
helped and protected Etasa in his conflict with the Sun. In Rv., 
IV, 17, 14, it is said that Indra urged the chariot-wheel of the Sun 
forward, but checked Etasa who was speeding on his way. In Rv., 
IV, 30, 6 we find that Indra took the Sun as an enemy and protected 
Etasa. In V, 29, 5 we see that Indra obstructed the motion of 
the Sun’s horses moving forward for Etasa. Lastly it is said in 
I, 175, 4 and V, 31, 13, that Indra, having previously stolen one 
of the two wheels of the Sun’s chariot, obstructed the way of the same, 
when there was a conflict between the Sun and EtaSa. 

The whole story, when constructed from these scattered and 
fragmentary notes runs like this : There was a conflict between the 
Sun and Etasa. Indra intervened in the contest. On one occasion 
he helped Eta§a and stole away one of the two wheels of the Sun’s 
chariot so as to lower the speed of the Sun in favour of Etasa ; 
on a second occasion, he enhanced the speed of the Sun and made 
him go faster than Etasa by checking the latter. 

Now we come to interpret the actual natural phenomenon depicted 
in this allegorical story. The horse EtaSa, in our opinion, is the 
mean sun. The conflict between the Sun and Eta£a is simply the 
meeting together of the true or apparent sun and the fictitious or 
mean sun. Now what has got Indra to do in this conflict? Indra 
is the god of the summer solstice. This has been definitely proved 
beyond doubt in Plunket’s Ancient Calenders and Constellations, 
p. 115. We know that the equation of time has two components, one 
of which is the obliquity of the ecliptic and the other is the eccentricity 
of the orbit of the earth. The equation of time due to the first cause 
makes the true, and mean sun meet (that is, becomes O) in the two 
equinoctial and solstitial points. But the combined effect is to place 
the meeting point, not exactly in these places but very 
close to them. Indra, on one occasion, made the speed of Etasa 
slower than that of the sun ; this means that the mean sun was 
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slower than the true sun, that is, the equation of time was minus , which 
is actually the case when the Sun runs from the vernal equinox to 
the summer solstice. On another occasion, Indra made the speed of 
the Sun slower than that of EtaSa ; this indicates that the true sun 
was slower than the mean sun, that is, the equation of time was plus, 
which is the case when the sun passes from the summer solstice to 
the autumnal equinox. 

This is the only feasible explanation which can be given of the 
myth referred to above. It is my humble request that the oriental 
scholars may consider this problem seriously as it has an important 
bearing on the vexed question of the libration of the equinoxes in 
Hindu Astronomy. 


Ekendranath Ghosh 


Date of the Mrcchakatika 

I am surprised to see the note written by Rai Bahadur Hiralal in 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1928, on 
my paper '‘The Date of Mrcchakatika from astrological Data." This 
note tries to minimise the value of my astrological investigation and 
ascertainment of the date of the Mrcchakatika. 

My article appeared in JDL, vol, xiv (C.U.). Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
says that my paper contains only two discoveries which are really 
Pandit Hirananda Sastri’s, viz. (1) that Mars is adverse to Jupiter and 
(2) that it is mentioned by Varahamihira and that therefore the 
Mrcchakatika is older than Varahamihira. Here I would point out to 
the readers that if they read my paper they would find much more 
than these two things only. With regard to the first point the text of 
the Mrcchakatika has '* Ahgarakaviruddhasya prakninasya Brhaspateh 
So if there is any credit for this discovery it goes to the author of the 
Mrcchakatika and not to H. Sastri. Now, as to the alleged 
second discovery about this theory of friendship of planets being 
known to Varahamihira, I would say that it is known to all 
astrologers inasmuch as these passages occur in that extremely 
popular manual of Astrology, namely the Brhajjataka. But 
what do those passages alone prove and wherein does Pandit 
Hirananda Sastri’s discovery lie ? Rai Bahadur Hiralal means 
to say that H. Sastri is the first to discover the clue to the date of 

MARCH, 1929 
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the Mycchakatika in these passages of Varahamihira. In his Introduction 
(which I had not the good fortune of reading before now), 
H. Sastri says that the Mrcchakatika is posterior to the Manavadharma- 
Sastra and anterior to Varahamihira. According to Jolly, Manava- 
dharmaSastra belongs to not later than the 2nd or 3rd century A.C., and 
Prof. Keith gives the limit as 200 B.C. to 200 A. c. (History of 
Sans. Lit., p. 441). H. Sastri has indicated that the Mrcchakatika 
w&s written somewhere between the 3rd century B.C. and the 5th 
century A. C M i. e., somewhere within a period of 800 years. On the 
contrary, any reader would find that in my paper I have ransacked the 
whole astrological literature from the earliest period down to the 
present times and have found out a Posterior Yavana School and have 
fixed the time-limit of the drama within a hundred years only. 

In conclusion, I would request the readers to go through my article 
in the JDL in full and carefully note how my arguments are not based 
upon only one or two passages of the Brhajjataka alone, but upon a com- 
parative study of the whole domain of astrological literature, and how 
my ascertainment of the time-limit (viz., a space of 100 years 
only) differs from that of H. Sastri. Indeed, the ascertainment 
of an author’s time within a space of 800 years profits very little the 
history of Sanskrit literature. 

J. C. Ghatak 


Matilakam 

There is a place called Matilakam, about four miles to the north 
of Cranganur. It originally belonged to Cochin, Now it is a deSam in 
Pappinivattam, the southern amfiarn of the Ponnani Taluk in the 
Malabar District. There are a post office and a police station there now ; 
and a fair is held on every Monday. The people of that locality are 
mostly Mussalmans and Christians who have their mosque and church 
respectively. Matilakam means a place within a wall or walls. We 
shall presently see how it came to be called so. 

In ancient days, there was a famous temple in that place, dedi- 
cated to Siva, and common to all the sixty-four gramams of the 
Nambfitfri Brahmins. The wealth and status of the temple may 
easily be inferred from the feet that the daily ordinary offering to 
the deity consisted* of food prepared from 101 paras of rice. The; 
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north to south boundary walls of this temple extended from 'Frppekku- 
]am in the north to Naranjerikkulam in the south, a distance of about 
a mile and a half. These tanks must originally have been very 
large ; but the major part of the former has been converted into an 
extensive cocoanut plantation, while all but a small portion of the 
latter is a paddy-field to-day. Trppekkujam was used by the priests 
of the temple for their daily baths and ablutions and it contained 
lotuses of diverse colour and exceeding beauty. Besides these two 
cisterns, there was a tank on the western side of the western wall, 
called Chempalikkulam, intended for the cleaning of the vessels which 
belonged to the temple. It now is so filled up with earth that it is 
used for raising crops of paddy, and is called ChempaHppatom. 
It was in the upper hall of the tank-shed of this reservoir that the 
parliament of the Perumals sat on all working days. It was called the 
VidvaJsabha, the assembly of the wise, a sort of witenagemot, to 
direct studies, to enact laws and even to give the last word on political 
matters. 

When Bhaskara Ravi Varma, one who is known as the last of 
the Perumals, renounced his temporal powers, he gave the jurisdic- 
tion of the whole of Cranganur (Kodungalliir Nattakam) to Patiil- 
jattyetatt Bhattatiri, the gramadhayakshan, the headman of the 
Airanikkulam village. But the temple affairs were left in the hands 
of Tekketett and Vatakketett Nairs. Even during the rule of the 
Perumals, these Nairs, as the Urajers, were managing the affairs of the 
Matilakam temple unquestioned. 

After the abdication of Bhaskara Ravi Varma, these two Nair 
families wanted to erect six more walls round the temple at conveni- 
ent distances and to permit people of different castes to occupy 
each enclosure. This decision created a disturbance among the 
Nambutiris of the Irinnalakkuday gramam as the outermost wall 
would have to be built inside their samketam. The Nairs began to 
build this one first. Importunities were of no avail ; open hostilities 
against these powerful families were beyond question. So a few of 
the prominent and enthusiastic Brahmins and some of their adherents 
from other creeds protested and Jay in the trenches made for the erec- 
tion of the wall. The Nambutiris were imprisoned, and an order was 
passed that the foundation be built over the bodies of those others who 
refused to leave the ditch. Next they resorted to another artifice 
called the Pattini. Old and religious Nambutiris, well-versed in 
mantravadam, the science of spells and magic, were invited from all 
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parts of Kerala, to perform the necessary ceremonies to tide 
over their evil days. A sumptuous feast was prepared for them; but 
when at mid-day, after their prolonged prayers, all were seated for 
their meals and nice things served, one man stood up and requested 
the rest not to touch even a morsel of the food until their object was 
accomplished. Then all went out, washed their hands and gathered 
round the sacrificial pit into which all the eatables were thrown and 
they began to chant the incantations for the destruction of their foes. 
For forty one days this fasting and this homam > oblation went on, and 
during that period, they subsisted on water and fruits alone. The 
tradition says that this procedure had the desired effect. Over a trifle, 
the Nair chieftains quarrelled, and their dissensions, in course of time, 
led to the decline and fall of those two families and of the famous 
Matilakam temple. 

• Manimekbala and ^ilappadhikaram are two of the pafica- 
kavyas, five epics, of the Tamil literature. The former describes 
the circumstances under which the heroine, Manimekbala, the 
daughter of Kovilan, a rich merchant, renounced the world and 
took the vows of Buddhism. She comes to Vanci (Tiruvanchikk- 
ujam in the Cochin State) to complete her higher studies, and 
to worship Kannaki, her step-mother. In the Cera capital she sought 
instruction from the professors of the Vedic, &aiva, Vaisnava, Ajivaka, 
Nigrantha, Sanikhya and Vaisesika religions. Silappadhikaram is 
by Ijam-ko-Afcikal. This young ascetic prince was the second of the 
two sons of Sona Devi, the consort of Bana Varman Netumcheranatan, 
the Perumal who ruled Kerala from 115 a. c. to 129 A. C. He became 
a Buddhist monk and lived not in the caitya near his father's palace 
but in the one at Matilakam, which place is also called Trgguna- 
vayil Kotu, Trgguna-Matilakam, Trkkannamatilakam (the matilakam 
of £iva). He was appointed as the president, the examiner of the 
Vidvalsabha at Matilakam by Imaya Varman Chenkuttavan, his 
brother's son, who succeeded his father. It was this Perumal who set 
up the image of Kannaki at Cranganur, and had it consecrated by 
great priests in the presence of the kings of the Kongu, Malava and 
Lanka. 6ilappa(jhikaram commemorates the lives of Kovilan, the 
father of Manimekbala and of Kannaki, his wife. Before we leave 
these two classics, allow me to say in passing that Manimekhala had 
her studies in Matilakam where the assembly of the wise, Vidval- 
sabha served the purpose of a great University as well, and was 
adorned by the presence of renowned Sanskrit and Tamil poets, 
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Buddhist and Jaina scholars and erudite pandits in every department 
of knowledge, temporal and spiritual. Roth these epics were for the first 
time published by the assembly of the wise at Matilakam. Chifcfcala 
Chat-tanar, the author of Manimekhala, and Ijam-ko-Atikal were great 
friends. Later on, at the time of the composition of the Suka-sandesa- 
kavya jn which the forlorn lover at Rameswaram sends his message to 
his lady-love at Matilakam, the aspect of this place must have been 
greatly altered. For in that we find Bhadrakali to be worshipped in the 
temple which was originally dedicated to Kannaki ; and there is no 
allusion in the description of Matilakam to a caitya, a vihara or a witen- 
ageinot but only to the $iva temple of the place. 

The date of this beautiful lyrical poem Purva-sandesa is variously 
given - f but all are agreed that it cannot be later than the close of the 
15th century A.C* The sande£atn no doubt speaks of a period when the 
Perumals ruled ; and the absence of references to the other salient 
features of Matilakam, Vanchi and Cranganur can only be attributed to 
the ignorance of the poet of the history of its ancient days with which 
he was dealing. It is perhaps relevant to state that the date of the 
two Tamil poems already referred to was the 2nd. century A.c. 

It is remarkable from several points of view that there 
should have existed two Buddhistic caityas and a Nigrantha 
monastery in the vicinity of the palace of the Perumals and very 
near the famous Siva temples of Matilakam and Ti ruv anchikkulam. 
It is stated that, somewhere about the middle of the ‘first century B.C., 
during the time of Kovilan, the ninth ancestor of Kovilan of the epic 
fame, a Buddhist monk, DharmaSasana by name, came from Ceylon 
on a visit to the then Perumal at Vanchi and got his leave to build 
one of the aforesaid caityas. The word caitya is from Sanskrit 
cita } a funeral pyre. There are two sorts of caityas, the solid ones 
and the hollow ones. The former commemorate some important 
events, and the latter contain relics of great persons. These caityas 
gradually become places of worship like the graves of Mussalman 
saints. Is the Cranganur temple an instance of this evolution ? The 
date of the f§uka-sandgsam remains to be correctly ascertained. 1 

T. K, Krishna Menon 


1 Let me state here with gratitude that, in the preparation of this 
paper, I made use of an article in Mitavadi, two articles in Rasika- 



Sankisa as a Jaina Tirtha 

Sankisa is a village in the Farrukhabad district of the United Provin- 
ces, and it contains an ancient site, which has been explored and 
partly excavated by the Archaeological Department of the Government 
of India. It represents the old city of Sankabya . Fa-Hian, the Chinese 
traveller called it by this name 1 j but Hiuen-Tsang named this very 
locality as Kie-pi-iha (Kapitthika) 2 as well. And he is right in doing 
so, for, it is apparent from the evidence of the Sanskrit literature 
that Kapitthika, Kampilya and Sank;l§ya are synonymous terms for 
the one and the same locality. According to Mahldhara’s commen- 
tary on the Brhajjataka , Kapitthika is the village of Kampillya 2 
and Kafiikavrlti of Paniui (iv, 2, 121) makes it synonymous with 
SankaSya. This identification is also supported by the Jaina tradition. 
The Jainas say thitt the place of the birth, renunciation and 
Bodhi or Kevalajftana of their 13th Tlrthankara Sri Vimalanatha 
is Kampilya, which is described in the Jaina Sastras as a very large 
city 4 — comprising in it a large area of many miles of the country 
lying around the modern village of Kampilla (the old Kampilya) in 
the Kaimganj tahsil of the Farrukhabad district. Modern Kampilla and 
Sankisa are, also, not far off from each other. Thus Kampilya and 
SankaSya were identical to one and the same locality at a certain 
time and the connection of Jainism with them is also apparent. 


Ranginl, Keralacaritam by Mr. G. Krishna Pisharody, Tamils 
1800 years ago by Mr. Kanakasabha Pillai, a Primer on Tamil Litera- 
ture by Mr. Purnalingam Pillai, two pamphlets on Samgam Age 
by Mr. K. G. Sesha. [Tr. Manimekhala by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar and Dr. K. Sankara Menon’s Introduction to his edition 
of Bhadanta Nagarjuna’s Rasa-vaisgsika Sutra, I found, contain 
relevant matter for my paper. But I regret I could not make use 
of them, as these came into my hands only after the paper was read 
before the Kerala Society.] 

1 Fa-Hian (Hindi Ed. Indian Press), p. 35-36. 

2 The Ancient Geography of India (New Ed.), p. 423. 

3 “Kapitthake Kampillakhye grame” — quoted by Mr. Hlranand 
Sflstrl in the ‘Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume/ pt. I, p. 231. 

4 Sefc the Vimalanatha-purana. 
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When Fa-Hian reached Sankahya^ he found the Jainas and the 
Buddhist quarrelling among themselves over this sacred place. The 
Jainas claimed it to be their own Tirtha and the Buddhists, too, 
brought forward the same claim, 1 However, the latter were triumphant 
so the Chinese traveller says : Whatever may be the case, no doubt 
Jainas (lost their influence over this place long ago, though they 
remained sticking to it. So there still survives a Jaina temple in 
the vicinity of Sankisa at the village of Sami , . 

I look upon SankaSya as the very place, where Lord Vimalanatha 
renounced the world and gained the supreme knowledge by destroy- 
ing the influence of evil Karmas (aghas), This identification 
has an independent support other than the above Jaina tradition, 
from a surviving small village by name Agkatia , which is situated in 
the neighbourhood of SankaSya and contains a mound — from which 
a very nice and ancient Jaina image was discovered in the last year. 
Its very name is significant, inasmuch as it appears to be the corrupt 
form of ' Agha-hata’-sthana, i.e. the place of destroying the aghas 
(evil karmas), which could be connected with the above Jaina 
Tlrthankara. If only the mound of Agkatia could be excavated, I 
am sure, it will yield some very important things about Jainism. 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


Prasnottararatnamalika 

In the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Government Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. i, Buddhist Manuscripts, 1917, pp. 177-178, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Iiara Prasad Sastri describes “A broken palm-leaf, written in the 
Bengali character of the twelfth century” which is found in a codex 
(No. 9995). ‘'Only one side” of the leaf “can be read, the other side 
being darkened with ink.” Then he gives twelve lines in Sanskrit 
contained in that leaf beginning with 

°kah parava^ata kim saukhyam sarvasangativiratir ya 
and ending in 

k»itra vldheyo yatno vidyabhyase’pyosadhipradanesu 

kavadhlrana. 


Fa-Hian (Hindi), p. 35-36. 
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As there is nothing mentioned in the catalogue with regard to its 
identification it may be pointed out that the above lines are from the 
Prahnottararatnamalika (or °mala) a small treatise containing moral 
precepts in the form of a dialogue. It is attributed to the great 
£ a n k a r a c a r y a. 1 The lines in the fragment are the verses, 
of the said work of which there are different editions, 

There is a Tibetan version of it in the Tanjur (Mdo, Gi, 93*i~95°» 
5 ; Go, 172*, 2 — I74 d , 5 ; Cordier III, pp. 344, 483), and is called 
Vimalaprasnottararatnamala (dri.*ma. med.-p'i. dris. Ian, rin.po.-che’i. 
phreii.-ba. zes, bya.ba). The authorship is here ascribed to Maharaja 
paramakavi mahacarya A moghoday a (rgyal.-po chen.-po. snan. 
nag. mkhan-gyi dam. pa. slop, dpon-chen.-po. don.-yod. 'char). It 
seems that one may read in the Tibetan text char for 'char, and 
thus the name of the author will be Amoghavarsa and not 
A moghoday a. 

This Tibetan version was published for the first time with his 
German translation by Schiefner in 1858, and then by Foucaux together 
with the original Sanskrit and his own French translation in 1867. 
In the introduction Foucaux says that the Sanskrit original is in 
prose (“texte Sanskrit qui est en prose”). But in reality it is in verse 
composed in Ary a metre. It appears that as the work is in the form 
of a dialogue and the short sentences are written in the text separately 
that fact escaped his notice. 

VlDHUSIIEKHARA BHATTACARYA 


i But according to a Ms. no. 2628 in the Catalogue of the Sans- 
krit Afanu scripts in the Fort William , published by J. Prinsep in 1838, 
it is ascribed to one Guru Asitapa^a or Guru Jaina Asitapata. See 
Cordier, vol. Ill, 344. 
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II 

IV, Alveolar d and tt in Tamil- Malay alam 

The Alveolar plosive /, produced with the tip of the tongue cn 
the roof of the mouth above the gums, occurs as a separate phoneme 
in Tanul-Malayalam, and is absent in other modern Dravidian 
dialects. Compare the following forms with different meanings : 
tt tt tt 

patti (hood of snake) pa/ri (stuck) patti (dog) 

kutti (pierced) ku//i (post) ku^ti (boy) 

vattu (duck) va//u (drain) vattu (to cause to fade) 

kotti (pecked) kotti (stork) kotti (sounded) 

kattu (having guarded) ka//u (wind) kattu (to show) 

The origin of Tamil-Malayalam / has to be traced to certain ancient 
phonological changes still peculiar to this group of languages, r (alveo- 
lar) and r (the latter much more than the latter) are sometimes pro- 
nounced with a certain amount of trilling in Tamil and Malayalam, 
and in this process of trilling, an alveolar t and, rarely, a retroflex t 
are incorporated. This was presumably so common a feature of ancient 
Tamil that even when r occurred singly it was sometimes pronounced 
as tx or dx y e.g. 

muru (three) >mu/ru s>mu<iru >munru (the value given to it in 
current Tamil) 

afu (six) ^a/ru^a^ru 

Ancient verbs with the suffix-r like ur (to fix) retain alternative 
forms like un^ru even today. 

The change of / >d and the production of the nasal in mun^ru 
are to be accounted for by the fact that in Tamil, intervocal plosives, 
and plosives in contact with voiced consonants always become sonants. 
The t in such combinations became d , a voiced variety of the alveolar 
plosive ; often in such cases a spontaneous nasal intrusive also 
crept in. 

When the r was stressed 1 as it had to be in son?- cases for the 

l Attempts have been made to discredit what Caldwell in his 
giammar has described as the doubling of the surds and of r in the 
formation of certain inflexional terminations, causative verbs and 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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production of new grammatical forms, as for instances, the causal verb, 
and the adjectival components of Samasas, the sound that resulted 
was tt r, the doubling (of the symbol and then of the sound) being 
possible only in the plosive surds. Thus we have 
G//ru (to raise) — causal of eru 

Kaya//ru (to pull up) — causal of Kayaru [ payaru 

payatfr (ankay) kind of beans , — adjectival or transitival form of 

A second occasion for the production of the same sound arose in 
the assimilative process involved in the contact of certain alveolar 
sounds like 1 and n with the dental plosive. The new sound produced 
here is only / but owing to confusion with the tr sound produced 
from the trilling of r, it came to be combined with t so that 
Sendru, Konrfru etc., came to be the ultimate values given to 
sel !-tu, kol + tu etc. 

&el (to enter) + tu (suffix of past time) ^§eldu ^seh/u vsen^/u ^ 
Sendfru. 

A third set of cases where the aveolar t arose was where an alveolar 
1, n or r came in contact with a following plosive, in which case 1, n or 
r was changed into the alveolar dental /, e.g. nal + pu «=na/pu etc. It will 


adjectival samasas. Caldwell’s critics postulate the assimilative 
influence of an older-t in all such cases. It is true that a suffix t 
was active in certain inflexional terminations (like the irregular neuter 
nouns of Telugu etc.) and in certain causals (like vlitu from vll etc.) ; 
but these cases, in my opinion, should be distinguished from the older 
practice of forming new grammatical categories by means of what 
Caldwell described as doubling but what really is the preservation, 
under the influence of stress, of the surd value in the case of plosives 
and the incorporation of the alveolar t in the case of r. That such 
an ancient method should hav^ been operative would be clear from 

(i) the practice in modern Kui of converting sonants into surds 
under the influence of stress; (see Friend* Perura’s grammar, pages 17,31); 

(ii) the development in Tulu of d, through the alveolar d, from 
an older r (cf. instances in Tulu like kudi, term of Tu;u with kuri) ; 

and (iii) the absence of any sound like t in adjectival samasas like 
va'ekkyay (plantain fruit), ulladakkam (restraint), marakkombu (branch 
of tree) etc., where, if an old t had existed, it could not have been 
lost ; whereas in the case of similar samasas like a// , ru*ttannlr (river- 
water), veZ/rilai (betel leaf) etc. the alveolar tt should have been the 
result of the incorporation of the sound by stressed r. 
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be observed that in these cases, no r became attached to the pure 
alveolar plosive. 

Thus the alveolar / and d owe their origin mainly to three different 
processes operative in Tamil : 

1. Trilling of r whereby / was incorporated, especially when r was 
stressed. 

2. Assimilation of the dental plosive to alveolar sounds. 

3. The change of an alveolar 1 or r into an alveolar plosive, when 
in contact with other plosives. 

It is worthy of mention here that the scheme of the Tamil 
alphabet, in so far as the plosives are concerned, has a greater 
consistency than the Sanskrit alphabet, as it is evaluated 1 today, 
where dental t is made to correspond to alveolar n, whereas 
really t corresponds to dental n , and t to n which is an alveolar 
nasal. The dental n occurs in combinations in Tamil and Malayalam, 
and initially in Malayalam. Tamil seems to have recognised 
the distinction between n and n in the alphabet, but it. confused 
t with r and tolerated an identical symbol for both. The new 
plosive, generated in some cases in Telegu under similar circum- 
stances was fc, the cerebral, e.g., vafci, etc. found in the inflexional 
and transitival informs, and forms like vatfu (to be dry cf. Tam. vatfru); 
at$i (thus— of. Tam. attru) etc. 

The above origin of alveolar / may be further illustrated by the 
following instances : 

Primitive Dravidian O meaning 0*14+ root ir (to rest or to remtotti 
acting as a common formative) Vor in Tamil ; or > o/r(u/>o*/ruV 
onrfru (Tamil). 

In Kannada, the r dropped off and the alveolars were converted 
into dentals : o#du ; the same process happened in Malayalam and 
further nasalisation resulted in onnu. 

In Gondi undi and Kurukh onta, the alveolars changed into cerebrals. 

The connection between t and r is similarly illustrated by the 
Dravidian word for three (mu + ir) : ^mudru V munrfru. 

Another word proving the same relationship is a primitive Dravidian 
root for ‘‘appear’ 1 : tur which is composed of tu (brightness ; cf. Tulu) 
and ir : tur >tu/r ^to/rVtonrfr (Tamil) 


x Everywhere in India today, the sounds l t n and r of the 9antkrit 
alphabet are given the alveolar values, when used singly. 
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turVtu/rVtu^tucjVtsud (Telugu) 
turVtu/r >tdm/rVtonj (Tuju, Kui and Gondi) 

The change of r to d in Tuju in forms like pida (outside), kudi 
(term), mada (to forget), which correspond to pira, kuri, mura. of other 
Southern dialects, and of r to d] in Tulu in numerous instances like 
aji (six), ofiji (one), kaje (blot), taje (to strike), peji (to choose) which 
correspond to aru, oru, karai, tapai, pirakku of lamil, only confirm 
the incorporation of an alveolar d in stressed r, which alveolar should 
then have changed to the dental d in some cases and to d\ in others. 

Kui aska (to cut, cf. Tam. ara), peska (to choose cf. Tam. pirakku), 
maska (to change cf. Tam. maru), aji (six) etc. prove the development 
of an unvoiced form of j from old r. 

V, Brahui d?r {who) and Tamil yar {who) 

The interrogative pronouns in Brahui are dSr for persons, ant for 
inanimate objects and ara used for either. 

What, if any, is the relationship between Brahui d8r and Tamil yar ? 
Light is shed on this point by Brahui words with initial d whose 
corresponding forms in Tamil have initial vowels: 

Brahui has da, dad (this) corresponding to Tamil ad; the pro- 
ximate Brahui demonstrative adverbs have all the prefix da, e.g., 
dasa (now), darek (here), etc. Brahui has dir (water) while Tamil has ir 
(also nlr), Gondi has j6r and Kui has sidru ; Kurukh ordinarily uses the 
Sanskrit derived amm for water> but dialectally it has the form 6ir. 
Brahui du (hand) is another word with initial d, which may be 
compared to the non-Brahui Dravidian forms Sei, ju (in Pombada), ju 
(in Burgandi), kei, kai etc. all of which have the meaning “hand.” 

Can the initial d-of Brahui be a mere analogical intrusive? It has 
been suggested that d- of da (this) may have been borrowed from 
Afghan da (this), and d- of du (hand) from Persian dost (hand). The 
following discussion, however, will show that d- should probably have 
resulted from a process of change native to Dravidian, though it is 
possible that the foreign forms with initial d- may have accelerated or 
helped the fixing of initial d in these Brahui words; 

Tamil words with initial vowels always incorporate a prothetic 
on-glide.* * Therefore a course of changes like the following can be 
postulated : 

1 The very strong tendency to develop an on-glide before initial 
vowels of forms is thoroughly characteristic of Dravidian, The question 
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ar (who) V yar V ySr V jSr * djSr V dgr ; Ir V ylr V djlr V dir. 

A different possibility that may be suggested is that these initial 
sounds may represent an original stage and that they may have 
dropped off in the alternative instances. This theory is invalid, as 
we find that the original roots with which these forms have to be 
connected, have only vowels initially. 

The development of d from j (voiced form of s) seems to be a 
common feature of Tamil, as can be seen from the following instances : 

Tamil ko£u and kodu (mosquito) 

Do. piSukku and pidukku (squeeze) 

Do. va3al and vadal (door) 

Do. musal and Telegu modalu (hare) 

Do. paiSal and paidal (boy) 

Do. periSu and peridu (big) 

Tamil 6 (from an original y) appears as-dj and d in Kannada and 


Tulu : — 

Kann. 
tade 
pade 

bede y 
pude | 
padir j 


I" Tulu Tam. 

dehji (crab) Yan<ju 

paji (wet, green) pai 

^ padey (to become wet) payangu 
madjepu (to disappear) mayahgu 
pudar (name) peyar 

'^kodjepu (to break) koy 


Tamil 
tay (strike) 
payi (to desire) 
vey (heat) 
puyai, pu§ai (fight) 
payir (unripe fruit) 


Cf. also Tu]u kadi from Urdu kliaji, and nadar (sight) from Urdu 
najar, juga (century) from Sk. Yuga ; Kannada gedi (win) from 
Sk. jeyi. Indeed, the tendency to evolve d from cl j is very common 
in Tulu ; but the above instances will show that in these cases d and 
dj are derivative and y and 6 are the originals represented in Tamil 


words. 

Mention may also be made here of the fact that Sanskrit words 
with intervocal s are assimilated in Tamil with s changed into d 
through an intermediate z and dj: — 


of such glides in Dravidian is complicated and deserves a separate 
paper for itself. I shall content myself with observing that in a 
number of Dravidian dialects the on-glides have become fixed conso- 
nants (see infra). The development . in certain instances of a few 
other initial sounds of Dravidian (n-, fi*, d-, m-, k-) ensues from, or 
is closely connected with, the production of the on-glides. 
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ayasam V ayazam V ay ad am 
masam mazam V madam 

Thus Brahui d in d€r and dir has to be traced to an old y which 
still exists in Tamil, the most conservative 1 of all Dravidian dialects. 

The same process of change should account for the relationship 
existing between Tulu da-(or dja-) in dane (with its dialectal variant 
djane) dadavu (what), daye (why) and the Kannada alternant forms 
dava, yava (what) and daru, yarn (which) on the one hand, and the 
undoubtedly primitive ya forms of common Dravidian on the other. 
The course of changes here would run thus : 

Tulu dane djane (dialectal) yane yan ; yan is connected 
with Tam. Sn, Telegu emi and Kannada enu etc. 

Similarly, the Tulu forms dadavu and dage are to be traced to 
the original yad and yage. 

Kannacja shows both the original and the changed forms at the 
same time. 

Compare also Kui japa (to beg-Tam. yera), japa (to get down- 
Tam. i.l) ; and Gondi dor (to leak — Tam. sor) ; deli (time - Tam. Kann. 
yel), all of which point to the development of d or d 3 from y. 

The usual orthodox explanation, suggested first by Caldwell and 
repeated with modification by others, is that the da forms arose from 
ad or id +ane which after the stress-produced apocope of i or a produced 

1 lam aware that the conservative character of Tamil has been 
seriously questioned by scholars. Prof. Jules Bloch has said that 
Tamil cannot be said to be a representative of common Dravidian 
(p. 3 and 4, of Vol. 25 of the Paris Bulletin de la so ciStS de Unguis- 
tique)\ Mr. Tuttle says that “we must look into northern Dravidian, 
if we wish to understand the history of the southern languages” ; and 
Prof. S. K. Chatterjee is inclined to endorse this view in his Presiden- 
tial Address at the last Lahore Oriental Conference. 

Nevertheless, witli due deference to the opinions of these eminent 
scholars, I have to state that my examination of the northern dialects 
only tends to show that the forms of southern dialects, and particularly 
of Tamil, are more conservative than the northern dialects. It is, of 
course, entirely wrong to identify Tamil with Primitive Dravidian ; but 
a comparative analysis cf the northern and southern forms (both from 
the semantic and the grammatical points of view) reveals only the 
greater antiquity of the forms of Tamil and of the Southern group of 
dialects generally. 
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dane etc. This explanation (analogic to the development of English 
newt from an+ewt) is ingenious, but is not warranted in Dravidian. 
Nor can the other suggestion that the d-forms are original be 
accepted in view of what we have stated above. 

A similar change of y to d through d may be postulated in the 
case of Kuvi der (big) and Kui der (big). 

Dravidian Sr (to ascend, to become big) yer (with the pro- 
thetic glide) V ySr V 6Sr VjSr djer V der or dSr (big). 

VI. The dialectal alternance of s and h in Kui . 

Friend-Pereira in his grammar of Kui tells us that in this language 
the sibilant s is sometimes prefixed to words beginning with a vowel 
and that in the West Kandh Mals dialect the initial s in some words 
is pronounced as h. 

Group (1) Kui forms with alternative s before initial vowels : 

Slu (wisdom); sSlu 
ote (and) ; so$e 
id (which is not) ; sid, 

Group (2) Kui s forms alternating with h forms dialectally : 

Kui Kuvi 

(go) salmu ; halmu (cf. Brahui kharr, Kurukh ka, and Pombada 

kal (to walk) 

(die) sa ; ha (cf. Brahni ka) 

(hill) soru ; horu (cf. Telegu konda) 

(bad) sSd ; hfrj (cf. Tamil Kgdu and 6e//rai) 

Group (3) Kui jorms wtth initial s — corresponding to Dravidian 
words with initial vowels : 

Kui Non Kui Dravidian 

(plough) 6Sru Kannada Sru 

(six) sajgi Tamil adru (six) 

(to give) si Tamil-Telegu-Kannada I (to give) 

(above) sendg Tamil egarndu 

Compare also in this connection Kuvi sud (heat) corresponding to 
the Tamil §0d with the same meaning; Kui supu (to spit) sufiju (to 
sleep) etc. where initials old t. 

Group (4) Kui non-initial s with corresponding h in Gondi : 

Kui (heads) tlaska Gondi talahk etc. 

The large number of s-forms in Kui alternating with h-forms has 
led the American scholar Mr. Tuttle on a false track ; he postu- 
lates an ancient common Dravidian s and derives h from this s. 
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in the second set of words given above. This postulate is gratuitous, 
and iuns counter to the trend of phonological change in Dravidian. 

It should be noted that s in all the above instances is derivative and 
should go back to older k, t or the prothetic y. The production of h 
should have occurred in the course of the development of k, t or 
prothetic y to other sounds. The occurrence of h in prothetic 
positions in Brahui, the change of p to h in Middle Kannada, the 
change of t into s and h along independent lines in Tuju, the produc- 
tion of the minute h-sound (called ay dam , subtle) in Tamil, — all these 
illustrate that h need not have directly developed from s, but presuma- 
bly arose in the course of the change of old k, t, and prothetic y to 
other sounds. 

The development of s takes place in group (i) and (2) above, 
according to a natural phonetic law of Dravidian ; the prothetic 
glide y changes into y which, as not unusual in Dravidian, becomes s' 
from which the dental fricative s is produced: — 

Slu *> yelu V ySlu V sSlu selu 

cf. Kurukh s in the demonstratives and pronouns and the Kurukh 
alternative forms Iya, Isa, aya and asa. 

s in group (2) above does not change into h directly ; there is 
no instance in any of the Dravidian dialects which would support such 
a change ; and there is no need to postulate Indo-Aryan influence here. 
The actual change from the root-forms follows two separate lines : 

(a) Kal (to walk, cognate with Ka of Kurukh, kal of Pombada 
and kharr of Brahui) V cyal V qal V hal (the form with h) ; and 
(b) kal > cyal V yal V sal *> sal (connected with Tamil s.el). 

Similarly (a) ka (Brahui to die) V cya V qa V ha; and (b) ka ^ 
cya V ya V sa V sa. 

The stage represented by s exists in Tamil in all the above cases. 

In no. (1) above, the original forms are those with initials vowels ; s 
is from the glide through an intermediate s, while h is developed from 
the front fricative q which is incorporated in the production of the 
glide. That such a front fricative, independently becoming a front 
plosive later, should have been produced, is clear from the fact 
that dialects like Kurukh, Malayalam and provincial Gon<ji possess 
affricates (c + 6 ) instead of the mere fricative s in similar positions, 
The changes therefore will be somewhat as follows:— 
y — § — s in one set of cases ; 
y — cy— q — h — in another set ; 
and y — cy — cs — ch — in a third set. 
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The sk plural ending of Kui and hk of Gondi have to be related 
thus : — 

The final supporting vowel of the word -f k (plural ending) gives 
rise to sk through hk in Kui 1 hk is retained in Gondi directly. 

Incidentally mention may be made here that there are certain 
groups of alternative roots in south Dravidian, one set of which 
has initial i ; and the other set §i : ir and sir (to tighten) ; il and 6il 
(branch) (cf. Brahui illing, to leave) ; ira (gu) and sira (gu ) feather. 
The forms with the initial vowel being undoubtedly original, the 6 
in the alternative roots may probably have been derived as shown 
above from y <^y <> i, 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 


Fifth All-India Oriental Conference, 1928 

The fifth session of the All-India Oriental Conference ‘ opened 
at Lahore on the 19th November 1928 with a very successful garden 
party at the Town Hall Grounds, which was attended by all the 
delegates and the elite of the town. On the same day the Conference 
formally began in the spacious University Hall when the delegates 
and writers were treated to the addresses of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee (Dr. Woolner), H. E. the Governor of the 
Punjab (Sir Geoffrey Montmorency) and the President (Mm. Hara- 
prasad Sastri). The venerable scholar, to whom the Conference had 
given a tardy recognition by electing him as its President this session, 
was still suffering from the effects of an unfortunate accident — he had 
literally to be carried to and fro in a wheeled conveyance — but his long 
and interesting address touching principally on the past history and 
present prospects of Sanskrit learning in India and enlivened by fre- 
quent personal touches, sometimes of a very pungent character showed 
that age and infirmity had not told upon the vigour and vitality of 
his mental powers. The whole of the two following days (November 
20 and 21) and the forenoon of the third were devoted to the addresses 
of the Sectional Presidents and the reading of papers in the different 
sections. In this session there were as many as eleven sections, the 


1 Compare the production of the Tamil aydam (h) in ahdu (that) 
from adu etc. 


MARCH, 1929 
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most notable feature being the inclusion of Fine Arts and three 
modern vernaculars (Hindi, Punjabi and Urdu) in their number. 
Among the Presidents of the sections special mention may be made 
of Dr. S. N. Das Gupta (Philosophy), Sir Muhammad Iqbal (Arabic 
and Persian) and Dr. S. K. Chatterjee (Philology). Other sections were 
Vedic (Dr. A. C. Woolner), Classical Sanskrit (Dr. V. S. Sukthankar), 
History and Archaeology (Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar), and 
Anthropology (Mm. Haraprasad ^astrl). The largest number of papers 
( 37 ) was, naturally enough, presented in the History and Archaeology 
Section, philology claimed 33 papers, while Philosophy, Classical 
Sanskrit and Vedic had 27, 25 and 21 papers respectively. During 
these strenuous days, entertainments were provided for the members 
of the Conference in the shape of a very enjoyable Garden Party 
at Shahdara, as well as the performance of the Svapna Vasavadattam 
drama and of Mushairas in Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi. An 
Exhibition of ancient Manuscripts and other antiquities which was 
arranged in the fine Museum building was also a source of great 
attraction to the assembled members. The Conference closed its 
successful session on the 22nd November with a trip to the historic 
$ity of Taxila. 


U. N. Qhoshal 
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THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDA 
AND THE UPANISADS by Arthur Berriedale Keith, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols. 31 and 32, pp. 683 ; 1925. 

Professor Keith in this work, which is certainly one of the most 
important publications on Indology, gives us much more than he 
promises by the name of his book, for he has even discussed the vexed 
problems of the original home of the Indo-Europeans, the date of 
Zoroaster etc. with all his characteristic throughness and brilliance. 
The great range of subjects which have been reviewed and brought 
to bear on the contents of this work is surely astonishing but un- 
doubtedly the chief merit of this work is that the author here has 
delineated in an agreeable way the main features of Ancient Indian 
Culture— in such a manner that it is interesting even to a beginner in 
the field of Indology. No such book was in existence, though a work of 
this kind was urgently necessary. To get acquainted with the 
religion, philosophy and the mythology of the Vedic period, the 
student had formerly to consult chiefly Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda, 
Macdonell's Vedic Mythology, Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie and 
Bergaigne’s Religion Vedique*— all of them excellent and learned works 
no doubt but they are hardly acceptable to the general reader and least 
calculated to rouse their interest in the Vedic religion. The same subject 
has been here dealt with by Keith but from quite a different angle — 
from a humanistic point of view if we may say so. Keith’s account 
of individual gods is not a mere register of their numerous and con- 
tradictory attributes, the exhaustiveness of which merely serves to 
complete the confusion in the mind of the reader ; he first of all 
tries to visualise the personality of the individual god and to bring 
out the myth concerned. Even the dreary contents of HillebrandPs 
Ritualliteratur have assumed a living form in the pages of this work. 

The flaws in this work, if any, are completely hidden by its brilliant 
merits, but they should however be touched. The author’s sobriety 
of views is well-known, but it seems that he has sometimes carried 
his scepticism too far and is cautious to the point of becoming 
non-committal. At the beginning and at the end of the work he 
deals with the question of the original home of the Aryans and the 
age of the Bg-veda, and yet it is difficult to ascertain what exactly is 
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his view on these points. Regarding the age of the*Rg-veda we have 
the indirect statement that it was not necessarily in existence at 
the time of the Boghaz-Koi inscription (14th cent. B.C.) which however 
cannot be the final opinion even apart from the fact that the whole 
range of literature from the earliest hymns to the grammar of Panini 
could hardly have sufficient time for development within a period of 
less than a thousand years. Neither should we forget that there 
is not a word about the Aryan migration in Vedic literature, 
which shows that the first hymns were written when the Aryans 
were settled in India for a long time and forgotten everything 
about their migration. Regarding the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans, he leaves the reader completely at sea. True, it is 
not safe at present to put forward a definite opinion, but it is 
also true that one should rather err in trying to solve the problem 
than never try to solve it at all. Since Keith wrote this book Prof. 
Eduard Meyer has again probed this problem. After a brilliant 
survey of the Cappadocian discoveries he makes the rather weak 
finis that as Indian civilization must date at least from 1500 13 . C. 
and as at about that time, the Indo-Europeans are depicted in the 
Egyptian sculptures in Syria, the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
might have been somewhere between Syria and India, probably in the 
plateau of Iraq. 

We have already stated that Keith’s portraiture of individual 
gods of the Veda is particularly brilliant and masterly, but a new 
stand-point might have been taken to explain many of the anomalies. 
It has been customary with the workers in this field to seek a myth or 
a natural phenomenon behind every attribute regarding any parti- 
cular deity and, curiously enough, no room is left for poetical fancy. 
It need not be shown here that the Vedic Aryans had developed a 
novel art of poetry and yet we underestimate their imaginative 
faculty and hold that every statement made by them was actuated 
by a myth or a natural phenomenon ! One poet described Usas to 
be the wife of Dyaus and another as his daughter ; we should quietly 
take these two statements as poetical fancy and what can be more 
mistaken than to seek a myth which would reconcile these contra- 
dictory statements ? 

Keith’s estimation of the philosophy of the Upanisads is singular- 
ly happy and unbiassed. We need not be transported to a realm of 
joy and exult over the profound philosophic tenets drawn out of 
ambiguous statements and obscure phrases, but still there is its 
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intrinsic value. It is still too early to ask for a consistent system of 
thought but we find in the philosophy of the Upanisads an expansion 
of the vague questions raised already in the philosophy of the Kg-veda 
which “asserts as a norm for the future development of that thought, 
the effort to grasp more concretely and definitely the unity which 
it asserts as a fact but does not justify or explain in detail/' 

Keith's scepticism has again gone too far when he considers the 
interrelation between Greek and Indian philosophy. Of course no- 
body can be so bold as to assert that the origin of Greek philosophy 
is to be sought in India or vice versa, but mutual influence between 
these two countries can hardly be denied. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana has shown that Indian Logic was largely influenced by Greek 
philosophy. Some of the teachings of Pythagoras— the injunction 
against bean-eating, for instance, can be explained only if we admit 
Indian influence on Pythagoras’s views - y Keith disposes of the prohi- 
bition of bean-eating with the theory of a taboo of indigenous growth. 
Keith himself admits that there was nothing in the way of a cultural 
relation between India and Greece. It was not only possible but 
was a fact. Porphyry quotes a passage about Brahmanas from 
Bardesanes who had acquired authentic information about India 
from the Indian ambassadors at the Court of Antoninus Pius. 1 It is 
quite possible that the passage quoted by Porphyry cannot be identified 
with any particular tenet of the Samkhya philosophy, yet we shall 
certainly not be justified in denying all influence of the Indian philo- 
sophy on the Greek. 

B. 


JAINA P ADM APURAN A (Bengali) by Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
M. A., pp. iv + 48. 

The author has given here in Bengali an outline of the extensive 
Padmapurana of the Jainas. This Purana has been preserved in 
two versions, one Prakrt (Paiimacariyam) and another Sanskrit. 
Vimalacaryya, the author of the Prakrt version, says in the colophon 
that the work was written 530 years after the decease of Mahavlra, 
though, however, from this statement, it will not perhaps be safe to 
assume, as Mr. Chakravarti has done, that this work actually *ates from 
the first century A.C. The Sanskrit version, it is stated, was written six 


l Garbe, The Philosophy of Ancient India, p •; r. 
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centuries afterwards, mainly on the basis of the older Prakrt version. 
This extensive Sanskrit work in 118 chapters is still unpublished. 
We are thankful to Mr. Chakravarti for the excellent synopsis given 
by him of this Sanskrit work, and we hope that the author will soon 
present us with an edition of this work, which, as he himself has 
suggested, will certainly help us to clear up the tangle of the history 
of the Ramayana. 

By far the most interesting feature of this work is its title. It 
is nothing but a garbled version of the Ramayana and yet it 
is called the Padmapurana. We have the Buddhist version of the 
Ramayana in the Dasaratha Jataka which was claimed to be older 
than the Ramayana of Valmlki by Weber, and here Mr. Chakravarti 
claims the same antiquity for the Jaina version. I regret to say 
that I can agree neither with Dr. Weber nor with Mr. Chakra- 
varti. It is difficult to say what portion of the absurdities in the 
Dasaratha Jataka is due to the caprice of the Ceylonese monk who 
introduced it into the sacred literature of the Buddhists or how much 
the uncertain drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this process 
of distortion ; but it is certain that in the Dasaratha Jataka there has 
been no attempt to glorify Buddhism except in the conventional way. 
The Jaina version in this respect is quite the opposite. Everybody, from 
the young prince to the old king, is here keen on renouncing the 
world and actually does it at the slightest pretext, and on every 
side we find temples dedicated to the Jina. All this betrays the 
hand of the monk who in his pious zeal did not hesitate to distort 
the Ramayana. It was probably he who introduced the names of 
numerous obscure places in this narration, perhaps because they 
were well-known Jaina principalities in his day. But another cause 
of this transformation has been suggested by Vimalacaryya himself 
in the verse quoted by Mr. Chakravarti in his Introduction, where he 
has declared that the story had been handed down in tradition for a 
long time before it was recorded. 

But the riddle of the title has not been unravelled. Mr. Chakra- 
varti tells us that this is the account of the Jaina saint Padma or 
Ramacandra and therefore there is nothing to wonder at if it has 
many points of contanct with the Ramayana. But there is room 
for doubt when we consider that the volume under review knows 
nothing of Padma. Moreover why is it called Padmapurana and 
f\ot Padmacaritam after the title of the Prakrt work Paiimacari- 
vam ? Was there ever a version of the Ramayana going under the 
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name Padmapurana ? Or, did Ravisena, the author of the Sanskrit 
version, draw upon the version of the Ramayana contained in 
the Hindu Padmapurana ? I venture to speculate on this point 
in spite of the grave warning given by Mr. Chakravarti 
that thpre is no agreement between the Hindu Padmapurana 
and the Jaina Padmapurana. Mr. Chakravarti has even suggested 
that Bhavabhuti took the episode of Lava and Kusa capturing the 
sacrificial horse from the Jaina Padmapurana. I would rather turn 
to the Hindu Padmapurana to explain this episode in the Uttara- 
ramacarita. Of course there is the question of the date of the 
Purana. But when reading the Ramayana I was struck with 
numerous quotations from the Padmapurana in the commen- 
tary Tilaka of Ramavarman. Ramavarman has quoted many Puranas 
to explain the obscurities and contradictions in the Ram. but by far 
the most numerous quotations are from the Padmapurana. Most of 
these quotations may still be seen in slightly variant forms in the 
Padmapurana of today, and if a few cannot be found it is because 
the version of the Ram. contained in the Padmapurana has been consi- 
derably abridged since the days of Ramavarman, as may be found 
at once from a comparison of Ramavarman's quotations with the 
present day Hindu Padmapurana. Ramavarman commenting on Ram. 
11 , 116, i gives a very long quotation about the Aindra crow from the 
Padmapurana, the whole of which may be found almost word for word 
in the Padmapurana, Uttarakhanda, 242, 195-21 1. It is particularly 
interesting because not a word of this event has been mentioned in 
the Ram., a fact which precludes the chance of any influence of the text 
of Ram. on these two texts. Ramavarman’s Commentary on I, 77, 29, 
has this quotation from the Padmapurana: tatra dvadmavarsani ragha - 
vah saha sit ay a/ ramayamasa dharmatim na ray ana iva sriyall In the 
Padmapurana (Uttarakh. 242, 182), on the other hand, we read : tatra 
dva dasa var§a ni sit ay a saha raghavahj ramayamasa dharmatma tiara - 
yana iva S riyaj / Such an agreement cannot be accidental and must 
have a deep significance. We may assume therefore that the sketch 
of the Ramayana in the Padmapurana is much the same as it was 
in the days of Ramavarman who has been placed in the tenth century by 
Jacobi. As to his date it may be said en passant that Ramavarman has 
quoted a passage from a commentary on the Aitareya Bralnnana which 
is different from the traditional commentary of Sayana. But we can 
go still further : perhaps even Kataka, the oldest commentator of the 
Ram., who ha9 been quoted so often by Ramavarman, and also the poet 
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Kalidasa knew the Padmapurana version of the Ram. A detailed dis- 
cussion of this point would be too long, but Ramavarman’s commentary 
on the episode of the distribution of the sacrificial earn among the three 
queens says that Kataka’s interpretation of this episode is the same 
as that of Kalidasa, and Kalidasa in Raghuv. io, 55*57 says exactly 
what we find in the Padmapurana, Uttarakh. 242, 59-61. In the 
Ram. we read that Bharata was crowned King by Rama before he 
entered the waters of the Saraju, but Kalidasa says that Bharata too 
along with others followed Rama to the next world. This is exactly 
what we find in the Padmapurana, Uttarakh. 244, 83-84 ; see also 
the quotation in Ramavarman’s comment on the Ram. VII, 124, 9. 

We can therefore safely assume that the Padmapurana version of 
the Ram. was already in existence when Ravisena composed the 
Sanskrit version of the Jaina Padmapurana and it is very probable 
that he used this version of the Ram., considering, even apart from the 
fact that the titles are identical, that even Kalidasa followed this tradi- 
tion and not that recorded in the original Ram. But there is another 
difficulty. The Hindu Padmapurana contains two different versions of 
the Ram., one complete and another incomplete. The short but com- 
plete and decidedly the older sketch in three chapters in the Uttara- 
khamja has already been referred to. Most of the quotations in Rama- 
varman’s Commentary are to be found in this sketch. The Patalakhanda, 
however, from its beginning, has a very lengthy narration of the horse- 
sacrifice of Rama, containing also an elaborate description of the battle 
between Rama and his twin sons, which cannot be found in the shorter 
sketch in the Uttarakhanda. So far as I can see Ramavarman has 
given no quotation from the longer narrative, but it cannot be 
said with certainty that he did not know this version, for in the 
Uttarakanda with which this version is concerned, Ramavarman’s 
commentary is incomplete and full of lacume and of course Rama- 
varman has given quotations from the Padmaputuna only facultatively. 
It is, however, certain that this longer version is later than the 
shorter one, because if Kalidasa knew the longer version with the 
episode of the battle between Rama and his sons, as he did the 
shorter one, he would hardly have omitted to make use of this 
episode, full of dramatic effect, in the RaghuvamSam. Bhavabhuli 
coming several centuries later fully utilised this episode. We thus 
see that a new version of the RSmayana came into existence some- 
time between Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, and it left its mark also in 
the Padmapurana. To all appearance, this later version was utilised 
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by Ravisena. I can see no reason why the Jaina Padmapurana 
version of the Ramayana should in any way be older than the Rama- 
yana of Valmiki. 

Batakrisiina Ghosh 


SIR ASUTOSH MEMORIAL VOLUME. Published by Prof. 
J. N. Samaddar, pp. 354 + 137. 

Of the 'Commemoration Volumes’ which we have had in India, 
the one under review deserves special notice in that its late lamented 
publisher Prof. J. N. Samaddar of Patna undertook the work on his 
own responsibility and, be it said to his credit, he did not fight shy 
of this heavy task even under trying circumstances recorded in the 
Preface and even in the midst of serious illness of which he died a 
few months ago. It is however some consolation to his admirers that 
the book saw the light of day before Prof. Samaddar died. He has 
thus shown most fittingly his deep respect for the great man who 
has done so much for the resuscitation of ancient Indian culture. 

The Volume contains 38 contributions from almost all the 
leading Scholars, Indian and European, working in the field of 
‘Ancient India 1 , — historical, philological, philosophical and cultural. 
The three great controversial topics connected with the ArthaSastra, 
Bhasa and Vikramaditya [with the upshot of which the vexed ques- 
tion of Kalidasa’s date is bound up] have all received due treat- 
ment in this Volume. Dr. A. B. Keith in his article on the Authen- 
ticity of the Arthasastra seeks to show that the book is not the work 
of Kau^ilya, the minister of Candragupta and that it belongs "to a 
late date, probably not before 200 A.D. at the earliest.” It is imposs- 
ible to discuss Dr. Keith’s views here but one cannot help noticing 
how weak some of his arguments are, specially when he speaks of 
Megasthenes’ silence regarding Canak) a or of the expression "iti 
Kautilyah” which occurs in the book. Besides, the learned scholar 
seems to have paid little attention to the books written in India in 
support of views contrary to his. In his article on DharmaSastra and 
Arthafiastra, Dr. M. Winternitz selects a number of topics, e.g. educa- 
tion of princes, duties of King, etc., and gives a synopsis of all the texts 
where the two Sastras go over the same ground, and arrives at what he 
himself calls preliminary conclusions, throwing out the hint how- 
ever that both may go back to one and the same common source, 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 21 
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Before a real history of Indian Political Science can be written, we 
agree with Dr. Winternitz, a great deal of minute investigation both 
of the ArthaSastra sections in the Mahabharata and of the references 
to ArthaSastra matter in the Dharmasastras is necessary, of which 
the present article is a fine specimen. Dr. Jolly’s article on the Old 
Political Literature of India, we regret, contains remarks which we least 
expected in a Volume like this. Ilis advice to the Swarajists, his allusion 
to what he supposes to be Prof. Benoy K. Sarkar’s aim of expelling 
European nations from Young Asia and his patronising reference to 
the ‘patriotic motive which actuates the present day Indian scholar* in 
writing on a subject like this, make us doubt whether our expecta- 
tion to have sober and scientific criticism from this venerable scholar 
on a subject like this will be fulfilled in future. Among Philological 
contributions, Principal Wool tier's article on Prakritic and Non-Aryan 
Strata in Sanskrit Vocabulary, though scrappy in character, is inter- 
esting in that it gives a long list of admittedly Sanskrit words which, 
far from being" Indo-European, are not even Aryan in origin as the 
writer shows. But we doubt if he is justified in saying that if we take 
any Sanskrit word at random and look for an equivalent in any other 
I. E. Language, we shall fail to find one. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla's 
paper on the Horse in I. E. Languages, in spite of its narrow scope, 
will, we feel, amply repay perusal. In the branch of political history 
the most illuminating contribution is from the pen of Dr. Krisnaswami 
Aiyangar who in his article on Vikramaditya brings together facts 
so far known about Candragupta II and narrates in an exceedingly 
interesting manner the history of the epoch covered by the reign of 
this king. But the writer seems to assume that this ruler was the 
original of the traditional Vikramaditya — a hypothesis for which he 
gives perhaps only one argument, viz., that Candragupta ll (Vikra- 
maditya), Kalidasa the supposed author of the Kauntalehvara-dautyam 
and Pravarasena (i.e. Kuntalesa) were contemporaries, because accord- 
ing to the commentator on Pravarasena's Setu-bandhaw , Kalidasa 
revised this Kavya at the instance of Vikramaditya. Without 
questioning the testimony of the commentator and without entering 
into the question whether Kalidasa really wrote the Kauntalehvara- 
dautyam, it appears that the chief fact which militates against Dr. 
Aiyangar's identification is that while Candragupta II's capital was 
Pataliputra (cf. Fa-hien and the undated record at Udayagiri), that 
of Vikramaditya was Ujjain. Besides, if Candragupta II has any- 
where been referred to as Vikramaditya, Skandagupta also bears 
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the title on his coins as Prof. Pathak has shown (I nd. Ant., 1912). 
In fact though Dr. Aiyangar's view has had the support of Sir 

R. G. Bhandarkar and V. A. Smith, one has to dispose of arguments 
to the contrary before one can take it to be true. That 

the problem is still unsolved is shown in Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s 

article on the date of Kalidasa, in which the writer advances new 

arguments in favour of Dr. Hoernle’s theory that the great poet 
flourished about the middle of the 6th century a.C. and was a protege 
of Yasodharman. The problem of Bhasa has been tackled with great 
minuteness by Mr. K. G. Shankar who shows that the poet whose works 
have coine down to us almost intact was identical with King Sudraka 
of Malwa (500 A.C.) and that Carudatta is only an abridged version'" of 
the Mrcchakatikam (c. 750 A.C.). Dr. P. K. Acharyya contributes a valu- 
able article on the Manasara which is the standard work on ancient 
architecture and sculpture, and which the writer places somewhere 
between the 5th and the 7th century A.C. Architectural matters are no 
doubt touched on in works like the Agni Purana, Brhat Samhita, 
Matsya Purana, etc., but we have yet to come across another work like 
the Manasara which treats exclusively of this subject and gives details 
at once so full and so interesting. In Jess than 30 pages Dr. Acharyya 
gives not only an excellent rusumO of this book but shows how the 
work was influenced by — and itself influenced — other works dealing 
with Architecture. ‘Sasana and Jayapatra’ is the name of another 
interesting article, contributed by Dr. Amareswar Thakur, which 
puts together almost all the information regarding two of the most 
important varieties of public or royal (ra/nklya) documents in Ancient 
India. 

Want of space prevents us from referring to the other contribu- 
tions in the Volume, each valuable in its own way. But we 
are afraid we cannot help noting that the get-up of the book leaves 
something to be desired. We fully realise the difficult situation in 
which the publisher was placed but we feel that some of the mistakes in 
printing are, to say the least, deplorable. ‘Carvings’ for cravings 
(I. 127), ‘Basarh’ for ‘Basrah’ i.e. Vaisali (I. 160) zugw. for 
(I. 222), *rr**r«i for (II. 42) and vwi for (II. 88) are 

only some of the mistakes, too glaring in a Volume like this. 
The Volume has been divided into two parts,, though the principle 
of this division is not clear to us. We wish this Volume, like the 
Bhandarkar Commemorartion Volume, were divided into a number 
of sections (corresponding to the subjects of study) each containing 
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serially the articles dealing with the same or similar subject. 
But these are minor defects compared with the merits of the work 
which is undoubtedly a very valuable addition to the library of every 
one interested in the history of Ancient India. 


Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the year 1927 * 
Kern Institute, Leyden 

The bibliographical part of the volume contains a list of books 
and periodicals on Indologica! subjects published during the year 
1927 with a description of their contents. Attempt has been made 
to make the list as exhaustive as possible. Not only the articles but 
also the reviews of works published in the journals have been noticed. 
The Introduction delineates the results of the most notable excavations 
of recent years. Two of them are noticed below : 

The Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus . It is an extract from a 
paper by Sir John Marshall in the Illustrated London News, January 
7 and 14, 1928. The author has shown that the three cities of the 
latest period that have as yet been excavated at Mohenjo Daro may 
be assigned to about 2700 B.C., 30CO B.C. ar.d 3300 B.C. respectively. 
The remains brought to light at Mohenjo Daro tend to show that 
the amenities of life enjoyed by the average citizen at this place were 
far in advance of anything to be found at that time in Babylonia or 
on the banks of the Nile. The discovery of scraps of fine cotton 
material has confirmed the theory that the Indus valley was the home 
of cotton growing as is indicated also by the Babylonian and 
Greek name of Cotton, viz. Sindhu and Sindon respectively. The 
author concludes with the statement that the Indus civilisation cer- 
tainly formed part and parcel of the wide flung chalcolithic culture 
of Asia and Europe which was focussed on the great river valleys 
of the south, of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Helmund and the Indus. 

Further Discoveries on the Site of the Naga rju m konda. Mr. Long- 
hurst will in due course give a full account of the excavations he has 
carried on at this spot on the river Kistna which he claims to be 
the most important Buddhist site in the South of India, but here, 
by special permission, a short account of this brilliant discovery has 
been given. The ruins of a great Buddhist Caitya have been found 
at Nagarjunikon<Ja along with seventeen dated Brahml inscriptions 
engraved on pillars which, according to these epigraphs, were set 
up by various queens and princesses of the Iksvaku family. There 
is also a group of sculptures of the Amaravatl type and there is 
reason to believe that the Great Nagarjuna spent his last days in 
this locality. 
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Calcutta Review, Third Series, vol. 31, no. a 

H. VoN. GLASENAPP .—Jainism, its historical importance . The author 
has tried to show that Jainism has influenced not only the faiths 
of the various Hindu sects but also Muhammadanism and perhaps 
even Parsism. In his opinion the Jaina influence on Manichaeism is 
not conclusive. 


Indian Antiquary, January, 1929 

RICHARD C. Temple. — Hindu and Non-Hindu Elements in the Kathl- 
saritsHgara. 

BENODE Behaui Roy .—Harappa is the Vedic Hariyupia . 

Ibid*, February, 1929 

R. D. BANERJL— The Empire of Orissa. This instalment of the con- 
tinued article deals with the history of the empire of Orissa during 
tjie last quarter of the 15th century and describes the activities 
of Puro?ottama (1470-1497). 

L. V. RaMaSWAMI Ayyar .—Plosives in Dravidian . 

Journal Atiatique, Tome ccxi, no. 2 

MELE. M. LaLORE. — La version tibetaine du Ratnakuta . 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

vol. 4, nos. 1 and 2 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH. — Paficatantra Studies . Two stories from the 
Palicatantra viz. of Du§{abuddhi and Dharmabuddhi and also of 
the Ape and the Crocodile form the subject-matter of this instal- 
ment of the studies. 

G. N. Vaidya. — Fire-arms in ancient India . After an examination 
of the usual arguments in favour of the contention that use of 
' gun-powder was known in ancient India, the author concludes that 
they are all uncertain. 

V, S. BAKHLE. — Sdtavahanas and the contemporary K^atrapas. The 
author is of opinion that under the Satavahanas and the K^ahara- 
tas, the people had a voice in the government and enjoyed local 
self-government. He has discussed the position and functions of 
the state officials and the ‘nigamasabha\ The author has also given 
a detailed analysis of the principal inscriptions of the period. 
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Y. R. GUPTE. — Archaeological and historical Research : Its Scops in 
the Satara District . It is a public lecture delivered at Satara. The 
author has advised the public as to how archaeological and histori- 
cal researches should be carried on and has described some impor- 
tant archaeological discoveries. 

N. B. Utgikar. — Some Points of Contact between the Mahabharata and 
the Jatakas . This is the fifth of a series of seven lectures on the 
Mahabharata delivered at the Bombay University. The author 
has compared the Mahabharata and Jataka versions of several 
legends common to these two works. 

A. VENKATASUBI3IAH. — Vedic Studies . Here has been discussed the 
meaning of the obscure Vedic word nireka. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR. — Epic studies . The author has here controverted 
the views expressed by Hermann Weller and'Edgerton in their 
reviews of the first fasciculus of the critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society* vol. I, no. 2 

K. G. Kundagar. — Hosahalli Copper-plate Grant of Harihara II. 

K. A. Nilakanta SaSTRI.— The Saliva ha na or Saha Era . Follow- 
ing the view of Sten Konow the writer holds that the Saka Era was 
*'a foundation of Vima-Kadphises, who again subjected India to 
the sway of the Sakas n and adduces reasons why either Hala or 
Gautamlputra cannot be the founder of this era. 

M. S. Commissariat.— The Emperor Jahangir's Second Visit to Ahma - 
da bad. 

H. Her AS. — Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali Adi l Shah I. 

A. Govinda Wariar.— The Rajasimhas of Ancient Kerala. 

Journal of the Panjab Historical Society* vol. X, pt. 1 

J. Pll. Vogel.— Embassy of Mr. Johan Josua Ketelaar , Ambassador of 
the Dutch East India Company to the Great Moguls'— Shah Alam t 
Bahadur Shah and Jaltandar Shah (translated by D. Kuenen- 
wicksteed). 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 
New Series, vol. XXIII, No. 3 

Durgacharan Chatterjee. — The Yogavataropadeba : A Makayana 
Treatise on Yoga by Dharmendra tn its Tibetan V trsion with 
Sanskrit Restoration and English Translation. 
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BlBHUTIBHUSAN Datta.— The Hindu Method of testing Arithmetical 
Operations . 

R. D. Banerji. — The Indian Affinities of Ainu Pottery . The author 
shows that there is a clear affinity between the prehistoric potteries of 
Japan, India, Mesopotamia, Central Asia and Crete and concludes 
that in the later phase of the neolithic period or the copper age 
there was direct communication between the peoples living along 
the eastern and the southern sea-board of Asia. 

C. W. GURNER. — Asvaghosa and the Rdmdyana . The author has 
tried to show that A§vagho§a was greatly influenced by the Kavya 
style of the Ramayana. 

J. D. Ratnakar.— The Historical Stone Horse in the Lucknow Museum . 

The author has discussed the reading of the two inscriptions of 
the stone horse bearing the name of Samudragupta, 

S. R. Das. — Precession and Libration of the Equinoxes in Hindu Astro- 
nomy . It has been shown here that the discovery of precession was 
achieved by the Hindus at a very early period. 

K. P. ChaTTQPADHYAYa. — Social Organisations of the Sdtakarnis 
and ungas . This paper ^contains a very full discussion on the 
chronology of the Satavahanas, mainly based on the Puranas and 
the inscriptions. 

Ibid. vol. xxiii, no. 4 (Numismatic Supplement, no. xl) 

Ratial M. Antani. — Coins exhibited at the Annual meeting of the 
Numismatic Society of India held at Agra cn January 2, /p.27. 

Prayag Dayal. — Rare Mughal Coins acquired for the Provincial 
Museum , Lucknow . 

A. Master. — Sultans of Gujarat . 

A. Master. — The Arthabdstra on Coins and Minting . 

C. E. Kotwall. — Copper Dams of Jalaluddin Akbar . 

G. H. OjHA . — A Gold Coin of Bdppd Rdwal. 

M. F. C. Martin. — A Find of Indo-Greek Hemidrackims in Bafaur. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1929 

C. A. F. "Rhys Davids. — The Patna Congress and the M Mari'. The 
paper contains some suggestions concerning the Third Buddhist 
Council held at Patna. 

F, W, Thomas, S. Miyamoto, G. L. M. Clauson. — A Chinese Mahd - 
yana Catechism in Tibetan and Chinese Characters ♦ 
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E. H. JOHNSTON. — Two Studies in the Artkakastra of Kautilya . 
Dealing with the first point of this article the writer points out refer- 
ences to the Kautillya in some Buddhist works of the early 
Christian era and comes to the conclusion that “no great 
interval separates the Arthamstra from ASvaghosa 1 ' of the early 
second century A.c. and that at the time of the composition of 
the fatakamala of AryaSura and the Lankavatarasutra , the 
Kautillya was regarded as the standard work on ArthaSastra, so 
that the lower limit for its date of composition cannot be later 
than 250 A.C. 

The second part of the article contains suggestions regarding 
the interpretations of a few passages of the Artkakastra dealing 
with the land tenure and agriculture. 

Rupam, January, 1929 

ORDIIENDRA Coomer Gangoly.— A Jain Relief from South Ken- 
sington Museum . 

AjIT Ghose. — The Fasohli School of Rajput Painting. 

Ananda K. COOMARSWAMY .— Nagara Painting . 

II. Parmentiee. — The Common Origin of Hindu Architecture in India 
and the Far East . 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 

vol. 8, Part, 1 . 

H. LuDERS .—Philologie, Geschichte und Archaeology in Indian , read at 
the fifth conference of German Orientalists. 

Prof. Liiders has shown here how the science of Indology in its 
various branches has progressed in India and Europe. He has also 
pointed out that Indian students, specially of comparative philology, 
are in need of the help of European scholars and that all European 
Indologists, specially of the younger generation, should be sent to 
India to study under the guidance of the Indian Shastris. 


l.H.Q.y MARCH, 1929 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 

Prof. Karl Friedrich Geldner 

Prof. Karl Friedrich Geldner breathed his last on February 5, at 
Marburg at the ripe age of seventy seven. This great Vedic and 
Avestan scholar needs no introduction to-day to the world of scholars : 
in him the goddess of learning has lost one of her sincerest devotees 
and Germany one of the noblest members of her noble race of 
Gelehrtes . Prof. Geldner’s learning was rivalled only by his modesty : 
when on his seventy-fifth birthday his pupils and admirers all over the 
world proposed to present him a volume of essays on various topics 
he refused the honour. 

Geldner was the pupil of Roth, but he was too true a devotee of 
learning to follow his teacher even in his mistakes and prejudices. 
Roth in his famous sentence declared that any European scholar of 
average intelligence can interpret the Veda more efficiently than 
Sayana j but it remained for his pupil Geldner to vindicate the honour 
of the great Commentator. Geldner boldly declared in the preface 
to the first volume of the Vedische Studien that Roth himself has 
committed mistakes in many places where Sayana was right. He 
clearly proved that however much the European and America scholars 
may try to ridicule Sayana's Commentaries they cannot move a step 
without Sayana to guide them and even if in many cases, as Max 
Muller said, Sayana serves merely to indicate in which way a 
particular Vedic passage is not to be interpreted —even this is a service 
of no mean importance. 

So it is not to be wondered at that when Geldner in collabora- 
tion with his equally famous friend Pischel brought out the first 
volume of the Vedische Studien it gave rise to much hot discussion and 
the two friends were accused of apostacy. But when the atmos- 
phere gradually cleared, Pischel and Geldner succeeded in proving 
to the world that the method adopted by them is the right and the most 
scientific one. The other two volumes of these studies appeared in 
due course, though after long intervals. 

All his life Prof. Geldner maintained his indomitable passion for 
the Rgveda of which he was undoubtedly the greatest interpreter, In 
1907 he brought out his “Rgveda im AuswahP (Selections from the 
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Rgveda) in two volumes— glossary and commentary — and fitly enough 
he dedicated the work to his friend and collaborator who, alas ! had 
taken leave of the world and left Geldner alone to finish his work 
on the Rgveda. The rest of his life Geldner devoted to the work 
of translating the Rgveda along with a running commentary. The 
first volume of this work appeared in 1923, but the author is no more 
to see the other three volumes in print which he has completed in 
manuscript. It is known that his complete work in an English 
garb will now appear in the Harvard Oriental Series through the 
courtesy of Prof. Lanman, the life-long friend and admirer of Prof. 
Geldner. 

Prof. Geldner’s fame is not established merely on his Vedic studies ; 
his stupendous work in the field of Avestan research will always be 
a stout pillar to the edifice of his fame. While working on the 
Rgveda, Geldner truly perceived that the comprehension of the 
Rgveda will never be complete without a close study of the sister 
Avestan literature which has sometimes been exaggerated to be more 
akin to Vedic Sanskrit than to Classical Sanskrit itself. Thus began 
Geldner’s Avestan studies and while still a young man he brought 
out a complete edition of Avesta in ten years (1886-1895). He also 
contributed numerous essays and articles of inestimable ' alue on the 
Avesta. 

In recent times we have mourned the death of two eminent 
European Orientalists, Alfred HiJJebrandt and Emile Senart. Now 
it was the turn of Geldner. These were giants of an older generation 
and the wide breaches left by them in the line of workers in the 
field of ‘WissenschafP will, we fear, ever remain unrestored, 

Batakrishna Giiosii 
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The Sacrificial Wheel taught in the Bhagavadgita 

The Bhagavadgita, in a passage which may be said to 
oxtend from stanza 8 to 16 of the third adhyaya, teaches 
the necessity of yajna or sacrifice in the sense of the Mlmam- 
sa, i.e., of the apurva required for obtaining from the gods 
the material conditions, such as rain and (through it) food, 
without which the progress of the world would come to a 
standstill (cf. Manu, III, 75 : daimkarmani yukto hi bibhar- 
tidam caracaram) ; and it modifies this old doctrine, merely 
by adding that sacrifice, as any action, should not be done 
with any selfish idea but only for the maintenance of the 
divine law. In order to demonstrate the necessity of yajna 
the latter is shown to be a link within a cycle (cakra) of 
causation, i.e., a cycle every link of which is both effect of 
the preceding and cause of the following link, so that by 
eliminating even one only of those links the cycle would be 
destroyed. The demonstration concludes thus : “He who 
does not promote (or obey, or follow) the wheel (cakra) thus 
set in motion, sinful of life and indulging in the senses, he, 
O son of Prtha, lives in vain.” 

Now the problem arising here is this : Which and how 
many of the principles mentioned in this connection are meant 
to constitute the yajnacakra ? 

But for stanza 15 everything would be perfectly dear. 
For, the causal series taught in st, 14 (kartna causing yajHa 
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causing parjanya causing annam causing bhutani) does form 
into a cycle in so far as the beings ( bhiitani ) are again linked 
with karma as their effect. Nothing more seems to be 
required. 

I have, therefore, long been of opinion that stanza 15 
does not belong to the original Bhagavadgita, but is a not 
very clever interpolation of an orthodox Brahmanic reviser 
who was afraid that the calcra might bo misunderstood in 
the sense of the Buddhist pratltyasamutpada (or some svabha- 
vavdda ) as something automatic or not requiring a divine 
author or supervisor. 

As regards interpolations, we need not go so far as the 
late Professor Garbe who declared no less than one hundred 
and seventy stanzas of the Bhagavadgita (including st. 9 to 
18 of adhy. Ill) to have been added to the original work. 
Still the idea of interpolations in the GltS must not, as is 
often done in India, bo ridiculed as the caprice of hypercri- 
tical minds. There is at least one stanza, viz., the words 
of Arjuua ( prakrtim purusam caiva ksetram ksetrajnam eva 
ca, etc.) found in some manuscripts and editions at the 
beginning of adhyaya XIII, which is stamped as an interpola- 
tion by the fact of its being tacitly ignored or expressly reject- 
ed by most of the commentators and editors. But it is also well 
worth considering, e.g., that stanzas 66 and 67 of the second 
adhyaya are not commented upon nor even mentioned in 
the two oldest Gita commentaries hailing from KSsmir. and 
that the great Abhinavagupta rejects as spurious stanzas 
16, 17 and 18 of the fourteenth adhyaya. 1 

However, 1 do not here wish to state that stanza 15 is 
an interpolation. After having indicated that it may be 
one 1 shall now try to explain our passage on the supposition 


i These points as well as apparent lacunae and wrong readings 
in the current Gita will be found discussed in the preface to my 
.edition, now ready for the press, of the ancient Kasmtr recension of 
jthe Bhagavadgita, 
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that stanza 15 does belong to the original Gita. For, I am 
always against cutting the Gordian knot as long as no 
serious effort has been made to u n t vv i s t ib. 

The idea of the yajnacakra is older than the Bhagavad- 
glta. Ib is already found, though in a somewhab different 
form, in two of the oldest Upanisads (Brhadarapyaka, VI, 
2, 9-13 and ChSndogya, V, 4-9) where the cremation of the 
dead body, and, in accordance herewith, every further change 
of state of the jlva passing from death to rebirth is described 
as a sacrifice. At the cremation, so we read, the Other 
World ( asau lokah) is the fire in which the gods sacrifice 
the iraddha (i.e., probably, the kcirman) 1 of the deceased 
person who hereby becomes somo raja (assumes a lunar 
body). He then becomes rain ( vrsti ), then food ( annam ), 
then semen ( retah ), then, again, an embryo (garbha, Chand. 
Up.) and a man ( purusa , Brh. Up.). This is the pahcagni- 
vidya, so called because of the five fires (asau lokah, etc.) 
through whioh a man passes from death to birth. 

This is an Aupanisadic elaboration of the more primitive 
and general theory of the yajnacakra as transmitted, e.g., 
in a stanza (quoted in several Gita commentaries) of the 
Manavadharmas'astra (III, 76), viz. : 

agnau prdstdhutih samyag adityam upatisthate/ 
ddiiyaj jayate vpstir vpqter annam tatali prajah// 

In close agreement herewith is Yajuavalkyasmrti, III, 
121-124: the essence (rasa) of the sacrifice, after having 
gratified the gods, is carriod by the wind to the moon (soma) 
and thence by the rays of the sun to the latter itself. Then 
the sun sends it back to earth in the form of water (ampta), 
i.e., rain, which, on its part, produces food (annam) from 
which all creatures ( bhutdni ) spring. “From that food 
(comes) again sacrifice, again food, again sacrifice, and thus 
this wheel revolves without beginning or end’’: 

i Compare Bhag. Gita xviii, 3 : 'sraddhamayo'ynm puruso yo 
yacchraddhah sa eva sah. 
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tasmad anncit punar yajnah punar annarn punah kratuhj 
eoam etad anadyantam cakram sarriparivartatejl 

In all of these passages, theD, the cakra has four or five 
links which are practically the same as those enumerated 
in Bha". Gita, III, 14, considering that karman may be 
implied in yajha, or vice versa. 

But our stanza 14 has a continuation, its last words 
(yajnah karmasamudbhava). i) being linked with the following 
stanza (15), viz., 

karma brahmodbhavam viddhi hrahmaksrasamudbhavamj 
tasmat sarvagatam brahma nityarn yajne pratisthitamjj 
and thus, apparently, two more links are introduced into 
the cakra, viz., brahman and aksara. 1 

The task, therefore, devolves upon us to examine the 
several solutions of this problem that have so far been offered 
by Indian commentators and Western interpreters of the Gltii. 

These solutions, or attempts at such, fall naturally into 
three groups, according as the additional principles ( brahman 
and akqara) are understood as (1) belonging to the cakra, 
(2) not belonging to ib, and (3) partly belonging and partly 
not belonging to it. To the first group belong (among others) 9 
the explanations given by Ramanuja, Madhva, and, of advai- 
tins, Venkafanatha ; to No. 2 that of Sankara and most of his 
followers ; to No. 3 Nllakaptha’s. I shall now set forth 
these standpoints, bub for practical reasons in the changed 
order 2, 3, 1, and, first, without regard to the second half 
of stanza 15. 

(2) Sankariicarya declares brahman to be the Veda, and 
aksara to be the same a3 aksara brahma , i.e., paramatma. 
Of these the latter, being no possible effect of the bhutatii 

1 The meaning (gender) of these words being under discussion, 
their uninflected form only can be used here. 

2 I do not claim to know all Gita commentaries and can use for 
this study only those which I have at hand, excluding even some of 
them, because their explanations are too little original or (such as 
karma -kriyakakti) too anachronistic (considering the age of the Gita). 
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nor, indeed, being imaginable as an effecb or product at all, 
is necessarily outside the cakra. Whether the Yeda is or 
is not, Safikara does not explicitly state, but evidently bo 
exoluded it too because of its nityatva. Compare Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvatl’s explaining brahmodbhavam, to mean 
“havihg the Veda as its authority” (pramanam, not udbhaval) 
and his epitomizing statement : “At the beginning (of crea- 
tion) there is the manifestation, by the Lord, of the all- 
manifesting, eternal, faultless Veda ; thence (comes) the 
knowledge of the works (to be done) ; thence, by their being 
performed, the production of merit ; then rain ; thence food ; 
thence (the birth of) beings ; again, exactly so, the prosecu- 
tion of works by the beings,” etc. Similar is Sankarananda’s 
explanation : I&varah Srutimukhena yajhasantatim vidhaya 

svayam eva cakraqi pravartitavim. The Veda is the 

instrument of the Lord for setting the cakra in motion and 
as such outside it, as the key is outside the watch. 

(3) Nllakaijtha, agreeing with Sankara as to the mean- 
ing of brahman and akqara, is also convinced that the bhutani 
cannot in auy way be the cause of the Veda; still he makes 
the latter a link of the cakra in the following way : ‘‘First 
the study, by the beings, of the Veda (takes place); thence 
their performing the actions (enjoined therein) ; thence the 
satisfaction of the gods ; thence rain ; thence food : thence 
beiDgs (and) their studying the Veda.” 

(la) VeiikatanStha, however, is sure that both brahman 
and aksara belong to the cakra and fully participate in the 
anyony :i-karya-karaiia-bhava of the links constituting it. 
He agrees with Sankara in taking brahman to mean the 
Veda, but differs from him in explaining aksara as the 
pratiava or the sacred syllable OM which, as he points out, 
is according to Bhag. Gita, XVII, 23 ( om tat sad iti 
nirdeia, etc.) the cause of the Veda. But then how can 
the bhutani be the cause of the pratiava ? In so far, he 
replies, as the pratiava is manifested by them through their 
pronouncing it ( uccaratiendbhivyajyamanatvat ). 
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(16) Madhva, who precedes VehkafrmStha by centuries, 
has a similar idea as to aksara but not as to brahman : the 
word aksara, he says, must be taken literally in the sense 
of the letters (akqararii), i.e., the Veda (including the sacred 
syllable) ; these are manifested through the beings, and 
“through them (the letters) the Highest Brahma bocomes 
manifest” (aksaratii prasiddhani ; tebhyo hy abhivyajyate 

param brahma tani caksardni bhutabhivyangyanlti cakram). 

For, says M., “the words such as taking rise mean manifes- 
tation’* (utpattivacanany abhivyaktyarthani). 

(lc) Ramanuja’s explanation, like Madhva’s, depends on 
interpreting the causal connection of the links (which in the 
text is expressed by the words bhavaii, bhavanti, sambhavah, 
samudbhavah) more liberally, i.e., less literally, than is 
usually done. For, it is a wrong view, says his chief expo- 
nent (Vedantadesika), that the idea of the cakra is necessarily 
connected with that of a taking rise ( na hy avaSyam utpattav 
evdpeksa cakratvahetuh). But Ramanuja goes much further 
than Madhva. He sets forth: (1) that brahma is a word 
for prakrti or primordial matter (used as such, e.g., in Bhag. 
Gita, XIV, 8 mama yonir mahad brahma and in Mun<l. 
Up. t 1, 1, 9) and thus may also, as is the case in our stanza, 
denotea product of prakrti, viz., the individual body 
(prakrtiparinamarupa-sarira ; (2) that aksara, as elsewhere 
(Bhag. Gita, XV, 16 kutastho ‘ ksara ucyate and Svet. Up., 
1, 10) means the jivdtma or individual soul ; (3) that brahma- 
kqarasamudbhavam means (not that the body springs from 
the soul but) that only in connection with the soul (as its 
supervisor) does the body become an instrument of action 
(karma-sadhana) ; (4) that not merely the body, but body 
plus soul (sajlvaiarlram) as an organic unity depend on food — 
annad bhavanti bhutani (st. 14) — and that, consequently, 
(5) stanza 14 does not introduce two new principles, but only 
mentions once more, but this time with regard to their dual 
nature, the bhutani already mentioned in stanza 14. 

Let us now turn to the second half of stanza 15. The 
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two difficulties here are the expressions sarvagatarri brahma 
and nityam yajhe pratisthitam. 

Sarvagatarri brahma is, by nearly all commentators, taken 
to refer back to the brahman mentioned twice in the pre- 
ceding line. This is supposed to be in conformity with a 
Mlmamsa rule (vedo va prayadariandt, M. S. Ill, 3, 2, quoted 
by Dhauapati to refute Srldhara), viz., that an ambiguous 
word should be interpreted in accordance with the general 
drift of the context. How the Yeda may be sarvagata is 
easily explained by referring to its “manifesting everything” 
(sarvdrthapraka6akatvam), while the formidable difficulty 
here arising for Ramanuja is overcome by him by boldly 
declaring that sarvagatarri brahma means “the body of every- 
one qualified (for yajha)” (sarvadhikarigatam Sariram), Srl- 
dhara, on the other hand, though otherwise agreeing with 
Sankara, says that the words sarvagatarri brahma refer to 
the aksara=parabrahma or, possibly, to the brahman = veda 
of the preceding line. And Ramakantha, a Kfismlrian phi- 
losopher of the tenth century, says that the brahman ofline 
1 is the lower ( aparam ) Brahma of sdstrarupam Sabda- 
brahma, and the aksara of line 1 as well as the sarvagatarri 
brahma of line 2 is the higher ( param ) Brahma. 

Nityarri yajhe pratisthitam means according to Sankara 
and his followers that it (the Veda) treats mainly of sacrifices 
and the ways of performing them (which seems rather a 
truism). For B,ainaiuuja it means that it (the body) is 
rooted in sacrifice” ( yajhamulam ), i.e„ owes its origin to 
sacrifice. For Srldhara, again, the meaning is that it (the 
Highest Brahma) is “obtained” through sacrifice ; and just 
so for Madhva that it is ‘‘to be revealed to us through 
sacrifice.” 

There are practically no contributions by Western scholars 
to our problem. None of them, so far as known to me, has 
tried to explain the cakra. Schlegel’s explanation of brah- 
man and mahad as the revealed and the unrevealed Deity 
(numen revelalum, numen occultum) and John Lavies as 
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Brahma and Brahma come near to Ramakuijtha’a and Srl- 
dhara’s. Jacobi and Garbe, taking Ramanuja’s hint, under- 
stand brahman to be the mahad brahma or prakfti of Bhag. 
Gita, XIV, 3. Deussen, as often, has followed Sankara. 

It remains for us to decide the value of the Indian com- 
ments we have become acquainted with. Here it seems to 
me bpt just to begin with a word or two in favour of B&ma- 
nuja. He is the only one who has endeavoured to explain 
our Gita passage merely by means of the Gita itself and 
the Upani$ads referred to in it. This is, indeed, the ground 
on which any investigation on the Gita should be started 
with a view to proceeding, if necessary, to the wider fields 
of the Mahabharata, Dharmasastras, Puranas and Agamas. 
But I do not think that Ramanuja has been fortunate. His 
explanation of brahma and aksara is a tour de force which 
cannot stand sound criticism. I do not believe either that 
Madhva or Venkatanatha has succeeded in proving that stanza 
15 is really meant to complete the cakra, nor that Nilakajjtha 
is right in including brahman in it. It is not likely that 
the Gita taught a cakra different from the one known to the 
Dharmasastras. But Sahkara, in my opinion, comes near 
to truth, and Ramakaijtha and Srldbara (the former of whom 
is older than the latter) appear to me to correctly represent 
the standpoint of the author of the Gita. The alternative, 
however, left open by Srldhara in favour of Sahkara I wish 
to exclude. It seems, indeed, to be supported by Bhag. 
Gita, VI, 44 : “Even one merely wishing to know Yoga 
reaches beyond the Word-Brahma” ; but clearly the meaning 
here intended is not so much that such a one will become 
free from the Vedic observances and their effects than that 
will pass even beyond “Lord Brahma seated on his lotus- 
throne” (XI, 15) to Him whose body contains “the worlds 
up to Brahma’s abode” (VIII, 16). And so, the word brahman 
occurring nowhere else in the Gita in the meaning “Veda” 
(though it does hot mean the Veda or sacred knowledge in cer- 
tain passages of the Vedio and Pauraijio literature), but either 
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(some thirty times) in that of the higher or neuter Brahma 
(VIII, 16, 17) or in that of the lower or masculine Brahma 
( XI, 15, 37 ), I hold that the latter is the principle 
mentioned twice in the first half of our stanza 15, and, con- 
sequently, the former must be meant by aksara as well as by 
sarvagatarri brahma „ The word sarvagatam is purposely 
added to emphasize the difference of the brahman thus 
characterized from the one twico mentioned in the former 
half of the stanza. For, only the higher brahman is infinite, 
the lower one being confined to his brahmanda. As to the 
object of stanza 15 as a whole I agree with Madhusudana 
and others in seeing in it a digression found desirable in 
order to accentuate once more the sublime origin of the 
yajhacakra . Stanza 15, then, takes us back to stanza 10 by 
repeating that god Brahma (=Prajapati) is the creator of 
yajhacakra ; and it adds, for those who want a still higher 
authority, that the Highest Brahma is at the bottom of 
the “creator* and, consequently, of sacrifice, — the Highest 
Brahma, i.e., Visiju, the First Cause (adikarta), the Infinite 
(ananta) y God of gods (deve&a), than whom even Brahma 
is less great (Bhag. Gita, XI, 37). 

J. Otto Schrader 


june, 1929 



Picture Showmen 


Patanjali, in the Mahabha^ya, ca. 140 B.O., eluoidatea the 
use of the historical present by reference (1) to dramatic 
representations of the Krs$a legend given by a sort of actors 
called Saubhikas, who certainly employed pantomime and 
may or may not have used spoken words, (2) to the display of 
paintings ( citra ) representing the slaying of Kamsa, and 
(3) to the recitations of the Granthikas. Here we are con- 
cerned only with (2). This part of the text, literally trans- 
lated, reads : “How in respect of the Paintings f (Here 
too the historical present is employed, for) in the pictures 
themselves men see the blows rained down on Kamsa, and 
how he is dragged about,” Both Luders 1 2 and Hillebrandt 3 
have supposed that this refers to the practice of painters 
who carry about pictures and explain them aloud for a living, 
using the historical present in their spoken words. But 
nothing is said about this, and Haradatta’s commentary 
seems to imply no more than that the canvases are living 
speeches, and that the historical present is framed in 
the spectators mind ; Keith, 3 who treats the subject 
very fully, citing the texts, ridicules the view that spoken 
words are implied. Nevertheless, as will appear from below, tho 
practice of picture showmen explaining their own pictures 
has been so general and wide-spread in India and Further 
India that the possibility that Patanjali had in mind a per- 
formance of this kind cannot be altogether rejected. In 
any case, whether or not there were spoken words, Patanjali's 
text provides us with the earliest extant evidence of the 
public exhibition of pictures 4 ; we learn that this dealt with 


1 Sitz. kais. Akad, Wiss., Berlin, 1916, pp, 698^ 

2 Z.D.M.G., lxxii, pp. 227ff. 3 The Sanskrit Drama , pp. 33ff. 

4 F. W. Thomas, in the Cambridge History of India, I, 
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the Kr$Qa legend, and though it is not so stated, it is very 
probable that scroll paintings were meant. 

In Jaina Prakrb texts the term mankha designates a 
picture showman, and we find such men mentioned with 
other entertainers (actors, dancers, story-tellers, etc.) resort- 
ing to the shrine of the Yaksa Pui^abhadda. 9 In the 
Bhagavatl Sutra , XV, 1, there is mentioned the heresiarch 
Gosala Mafikhaliputta, whose second name refers to his 
father’s trade of mankha ; the Sanskrit gloss has citraphalaka - 
vyagrakara-bhiksu-viiesa , i.e., a kind of mendicant who collects 
alms by exhibiting pictures of deities which he carries about 
with him. 8 

Another Jaina reference to the exhibition of paintings, 

p. 481, remarks with reference to public displays in the Maurya period : 
“no doubt the private showman, with his pictures of Hades, etc., was 
also active.” 

Panini's and Patanjali’s well-known reference to the use of represen- 
tations of persons or deities has generally been understood to refer to 
images in the round, probably of metal. The suffix ka is to be dropped 
if the representation is used to secure a livelihood (flvikarthe ) and is 
not vendible ( apanya ). May it not be the case that the reference 
here is rather to picture showmen than to image showmen ? We have 
no other evidence in Indian literature for the exhibition of images 
as a means of earning a livelihood, and there is nothing in the 
text to prove that the exhibited representations were not paintings. 
In the Prabandhacintamani (trans. Tawney, p. 160), “those who carry 
pictures” are pratimadharins . 

2 Aupapatika Sutra, 2 ; See E. Leumann, Das Aupapatika Sutra , 
Abh. Kunde des Morgenlandes, VIII, 2, 1883, p. 22 ; L. D. Barnett, 
Antagada Dasao } p. 2 ; Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, p. 20. 

3 Hoernle, Uvasagadasao } pp, 108, 12 1 (notes 253, 273) and 
Appendix, p. 1. Hoernle adds that at the present day beggars may 
be found in Bengal who carry pictures of such deities as Sltala, 
goddess of small-pox, or Olablbl, goddess of cholera ; in Puri they 
carry pictures of Jagannatha. Barua, however ( Maskari as an Epithet 
of Gosala, I. H. Q., Ill, 1927, pp. 23Sff.), rejects the derivation from 
mankha , identifying Mahkhali with Maskari, with the meaning given 
for the latter by Panini, viz,, “ parivrZjaka who carries a bamboo staff.' 
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evidently a familiar oustora, though here practised by a woman 
for a special purpose, will be found in Hemacandra’s Triaaati - 
Salakapurusa-caritra, 1, 650fl\, written some time between 
1057 and 1173 a.d. The text is dealing with the former births of 
Rsabhanatha l l Srimatl recalls her former births, and longing 
for the husband of her previous incarnation, falls sick. She 
reveals the whole matter to her nurse Pa^dita, who, being 
a knowledgeable person, painted a picture according to 
Srlmati’s relation on a piece of canvas, and went out to exhi- 
bit it. Pa^dita spread out the canvas in public on the high 
road, outstretched like Srlmatl’s hopes, and stood beside it. 
Some, learned in the scriptures, praised the representation 
of the divine Nandlsvara and other personages, which accord- 
ed well with the descriptions of the sastras. Other pious 
persons nodded their heads and described to each other the 
representations of the Jinas. Those expert in the technique 
of art praised the correctness of the drawing, as they examin- 
ed the outlines again and again with sidelong (critical) glan- 
ces. Others remarked that the white, black, red and blue 
colours on the canvas made it appear like the variegated 
sunset sky. When prince Durdanta saw the painting, he 
recognized the events of his previous incarnation as Lalitanga, 
husband of Srlmatl, and fell fainting. When he recovered, 
he explained the whole story to Paiidita, pointing out in the 
picture Mfc. Meru, the city of Pundarlkini, the heaven of 
Isana, the vimanct of Srlprabha, where he had been the god 
Lalitanga, saying “Here am I shown as worshipping the 
images of the Jinas on the Nandlsvara mountain. 0 The 
result is that Durdanta aud Srlmatl are re-united. 

In many of the later references the picture showmen are 
called Yamapaftaka because the pictures which they exhibit 
represent the reward of good and evil deeds to be experienced 
in the realm of Yama, the picture scrolls being yamapata. In 

1 The Summary given above is condensed from Banarasi Das 
Jain ,Jaina / dtakas , Lahore, 1925, pp. 69 ff. 
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Vis&khadatba’s Mudrarakaasa , dateable perhaps in the fifth 
and certainly before the tenth century, Act I, CaijLakya’s spy 
Nipuijaka adopts the disguise of a picture showman ; and 
remarking that men thus earn a livelihood by means of that 
very Yama who slays all people, he' enters Candanadasa’s 
home, carrying a scroll with figures of Yama upon it (yama- 
pata), and remarks “1*11 enter here, show my pictures and 
chant my song {yamapatam daraayan gltani gayami)” Subse- 
quently, reporting to C&Qnkya, he says “Spreading out the 
Yama scroll I commenced my ballad'* ( jamapadam pasdria 
ptiuttohmi gldaim gaidim ). 1 2 * 

There is a still more explicit account in Ba^a s Harqa- 
carita . I quote the version of Cowell and Thomas, p, 119 : 
“Like those who depict Infernos, loud singers paint unreal- 
ities on the canvas of the air” (canvas, air«=ambara); and p. 
136 : a “In the bazaar street amid a great crowd of inquisitive 
children he observed an Inferno-showman ( Yamapattaka ) in 
whose left hand was a painted canvas stretched out on a 
support of upright rods and showing the Lord of the Dead 
mounted on his dreadlul bufialo. Wielding a reed wand in 
his other hand, he was expounding the features of the 
next world, and could be heard to chant the following 
verses : 

Mothers and fathers in thousands, in hundreds children 

and wives, 

Age after age have passed away ; whose are they, and 

whose art thou V 9 

In the Prabandhacintamani (Tawney's translation, p. 160) 
there are mentioned “those who carry pictures/* 

1 In M. R. Kale's edition, 1911, there is the following note: 
“The exhibition of Yamapata was one of the sources of making 
money ; see Harsacarita [Cowell and Thomas, p. 119], where a Yama- 
patika, exhibiting the scenes in Yamapuri painted on a piece of cloth, is 
described {par alokavy atikaran 1 kathayantam yamapaiikani dadarh 

2 A footnote cites Kipling's Man and Beast in India , wheie 

mention is made of pictures of Dharmraj (Yama) sold at fairs. 
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The references to picture showmen cited above are all 
thab I have been able to collect so far as India proper is 
concerned ; they are sufficient to suggest that the practice 
of exhibiting scroll paintings of various kinds has been gene- 
rally currenb throughout the historical period. Kram- 
risch, in her Vi^tiudharmoUaram, 1st ed., p. 5, quotes the 
following from the Saratha Pakdsini, Siamese edition, Part 
II, p. 398 : “There is a class of Brahmanical teachers known 
by the name of Nakha. 1 2 * * * * * * They make a (portable) framework 
upon which they cause to be drawn a variety of pictures, 
depicting scenes of good and evil destinies, of fortunes and 
misfortunes, ‘by doing this deed one attains this,’ ‘by doing 
that one attains that,’ thus showing different destinies, they 
wander about with these pictures." I have not been able 
to consulb this work, and assume that here also the reference 
is really to the old Indian practice, current in Magadha. 
However this may be, . we have other evidence for picture 
showmen outside India proper. In particular, the Chinese 
author of the Ying-yai Sheng-lan (a.d, 1416) 9 states with 
reference to Java ; “There is a sort of inon who paiut on 
paper men, birds, animals, insects and so on : the paper is 
like a scroll and is fixed between two wooden rollers three 
feet high ; at one side these rollers are level with the paper, 
whilst they protrude at the other side. The man squats 
down on the ground and places the picture before him, un- 

1 The word “Nakha” does not sound plausible. Can there be 
an error for “Mahkha” ? 

2 W. P., Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Mal- 

acca. Compiled from Chinese Sources. Verhandejingen van het Bata- 

viaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Vol, XXXIX, 

1876. A modern example of Wayang Beber painting is reproduced 

in N. J., Krom, L’art javanais dans les Musees de Hollands et de Java, 

Ars Asiatica, VIII, 1926. Cf. Helsdingen, The Javanese Theatre, Straits 

Branch R. A. S., Dec. 1913. Cf. H. H., Juynboll, Die Hulls und 
die Hollenstrafen nach dem Volksglauben auf Bali, Baessler Archiv, 

IV, 2, 1913. 
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rolling one part after the other and turning it towards the 
spectators, whilst in the native language and in a loud voice 
he gives an explanation of every part : the spectators sit 
around him and listen, laughing or crying according to what 
he tells them.” 

Besides this, it is very well known that at the present 
day there survives in Java, and more especially in Bali, the 
same practice, which is classed as a dramatic art and known 
as Wayang Beber : the man who exhibits and recites being 
known, as in the case of the shadow plays, as the Dalang. 
The custom seems also to be found in Persia •, for although 
I cannot cite any other reference, the Persian Dictionary 
of Steingass has s.v, surat khtoan “One who pictures the state 
of angels and men as to reward and punishment on the day 
of resurrection, and receives a remuneration for it from the 
bystanders.” This is clearly a parallel to the Indian Yama- 
patika. Surat also means puppet and in the Persian popular 
theatre the reader or singer for the puppets is called khtoan 
or khon ; he usually prefaces his performance by the 
recitation of a religious poem called rak-i-hindi. Martin* 
ovitch, to whom I owe this information, renders this “the 
Indian way,” but it seems much more likely that rak^rcig, 
and thus the meaning should be “Indian song or tune.” In 
any case there is here some positive evidence for an Indian 
origin of the puppet show in Persia, or at least for Indian 
influence in the manner of its presentation, and this supports 
the idea of an Indian origin for the $iirat khtoan. 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 



Fine Arts 


Art is synonymous with Silpa and Kala, or more precise- 
ly, with Silpa-kala and is the subject-matter primarily of the 
Silpa-sastras. The traditional list of sixty-four arts is, 
however, referred to in at least three other classes of our 
literature. The mythological group includes the Srimad- 
bhagavata, the Harivaviia, and the Viqnu-purana. The 
Buddhist-Jain group is represented by the Lalita-vi&tara 
and tbe Uttaradhyayana-sutra. And the erotic group 
consists of the Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana and others. The 
mythological group makes mention of arts in connection with 
the various kinds of knowledge acquired by Krsna and 
Balarama. In the text of the Srlmad-bhagavata, however, 
only the number, not the specification of the arts, is given. It 
is stated that the sixty-four arts were learnt in so many, that 
is, sixty-four days . 1 But of its numerous commentators, some 
supply both the uumber and the specification, while others 
only the number . 9 The commentators Yira-ntgbavacarya 

i tfiqp? i 

wfa iumrkwi 11 

a«jr >CT5i*ftf?re t 

m <fi q i 

qg-.'rot F-tawi cuwU <RSir. n 

(Srlmadbhagavata, part x, chap. 45, verses 33-35). 

a (a) «r? 1 mrqri ^qfw^Tqrfs'q^g'.qfVfircn: 1 

(Vira-raghavacarya). 

(b) qreir. ’qgtqfijqrar. fwr wit 1 

( Vijay a dhvaja- tlrtha). 

(c) ?inr<ftqg:q%qrHF: m: s^air: 1 (VisvanathaCakravartin). 

(d) mq qqi 1 

(Sridhara-svamin). 
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and Vijaya-dhvaja-tlrtha who make mention only of the 
traditional number of arts as sixty-four, do not disclose the 
source of their information. Visvanatha-cakravartin also 
does nob specify the sixty-four arts, but he mentions Saiva- 
tantra as his source. Skldhara-svamin and Vallabhacarya 
also, who give a detailed account of the sixty-four arts, derive 
their information from the same source. The Saiva-tantra, 
however, it should be noted, is not the name of a book, but 
is a branch of mystic literature which can hardly be identified 
for the verification of the names and other details of the arts. 
$ukadeva, another commentator, who also specifies the sixty- 
four arts, quotes in toto from his authority named Vidya - 
samgraha-nibandha , , which, as its title indicates, is a mere 
compilation from some other sources. Lastly Jlva-gosvamin, 
who also describes the sixty-four arts in detail, appears to 
have derived his information from the Vis$u-purana and the 
Harivarnsa which is a supplement to the Mahabhdrata . 
Thus, as quoted by Jlva-gosvamin, the Visnu-puraija 1 and 
the Harivarnsa 2 admit, indirectly though, a familiarity with 
the sixty-four arts, and state that the sixty-four (arts) were 
learnt in sixty-four days. The former, further, adds that it 
must be wonderful ( adbhuta ) to learn sixty-four arts in sixty- 

(e) vs:*™ eWt <rmt: wr: 1— 

ewsg: 1 i ($uka-deva). 

(/) 3 i 3 <rk w. 1 

^31 fa 1 ^T3T 3T3Tfa to fafaRTfa, g ^<?nfa » 33T 

^ ^ • (Jlva-gosvamin). 

(g) •sstt^wT : ^ 1 

3 sir. 1 fsferr ^ 

3T; 3i^T. t (Vallabhacarya). 

1 erw’ 333? ^ 3 ^nJt 3 mr 3 , ‘ 

viltr? 3g:TOT 11 

2 rft ^ 3 faw 33T3^f?mm3 I 

3 g:wi sfa « 

JUNE, 1929 
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four days, tvliile the latter explains this wonder by saying 
that Krspn and Balarama had an extraordinary memory 
( irutidhara ). The impracticability of learning sixty-four 
arts in no more than sixty-four days did not strike any of 
the commentators of the Srlmad-bhdgavata, presumably 
either because they were not at all familiar with the extensive 
knowledge demanded from and the wide field of study 
required for each of the sixty-four arts, or because they might 
have had no doubt about the superhuman ability of Kr§QA 
and Balarama which has been admitted on so many other 
occasions in the Srlmad-bhdgavata itself. But though equally 
mythological in character this point has struck both the 
Vignu-purana and the Harivamm wherein an explanatory 
note is purposely added. In the former it is stated that it 
was wonderful ( adbhuta ) for Krsija and BalarSma to learn 
sixty-four arts in sixty- four days, while in the latter they 
are stated to have been gifted with the power of remembering 
things by hearing only once (irutidhara). The explanation 
of the Harivatflia is more expressly admitted in the Srlmad- 
bhagavata where it is stated that they retained everything 
by simply listening only once . 1 

But in spite of all these explanations one cannot help 
thinking that at the time of the Srlmad-bhagavata as well as 
in the different times of its commentaries there was no 
practical knowledge of all the sixty-four arts ; because, other- 
wise, the authors of these treatises could not have passed 
over the point so light-heartedly ; further in other literature 
such an indifference is not met with. In the times of the 
Vimu-purdna and the JSarivarfiia, however, the state of 
things seems to have been different. The arts were then 
living objects ; they wero then more real, more practical ; at 
any rate people had more familiarity with them. 

The heretic group refers to the arts in connection with the 
schooling of Bodhi-sattva and of MahSvIra. It is stated in 


I See Notes 1. and 2 above, and p. 188, note 1. 
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the Lalita-vistara 1 that ‘Whatever Sastras are current in the 
regions, all figures and writings and calculations, all roots, 
all arts in their immensity current on earth were learnt by 
him in many millions of ages (Kalpas)’. In the Uttara- 
dhyayana-sutra 8 it is stated that ‘He (MahSvIra) studied the 
seventy-two arts, constantly applying himself to them, he was 
in the full bloom of youth, he had a fine figure’ and good 
looks. His father procured him a beautiful and beloved 
sweetheart, Rflpipl, with whom he amused himself in his 
pleasant palace, like a Dvikundaka God. In the Buddhist 
and the Jain periods a far better knowledge of these arts are 
thus evinced. In the Lalita-vintara it is distinctly stated that 
‘all arts were current on the earth in their immensity 
(aprameya) and they were learnt in millions of years ( bahu - 
lcalpa-Tcotyah).’ 

That youth and beauty are essential conditions for the 
cultivation of arts has also been admitted in the Lalita- 
vistara. Therein it is stated that “when the Prince had 
duly grown up, he was taken to the school under a hundred 

thousand auspicious arrangements Now VisvS- 

mitra, the school-master, feeling the beauty and glory of the 
Bodhisattva to be insufferable, fell prostate on the ground.’ 3 

In the Uttaradhyayana-sutra the number of arts is limit- 
ed to seventy-two, but they are not specified anywhere in 

1 msrrfa mfk imfa * 

3 firewtirmlftrat sratm— 

g fafon gti wtw: 11 

(Chap, x, 1, p. 142, ed, Rajendra Lai Mitra). 

a wifi vrenvt q fanst 1 

sftfoN u gst forest 11 
nw vm' ww'foimrt* qfvft 1 

qretv ttere r’l tft sivi 11 

(Chap. XXI, G-7). 

3 Lalita-vistara, chap. X, Trans. (R. L. Mitra), p. 181. 
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the text. The context also demands a different reading for 
the expression nl-i-kovi-e, 1 as suggested in a similar context 
by the expression bahu-kalpa-kotya{j (many millions of years) 
in the Lalitarvistara, in order to give a sense of the time or 
the close application of the mind required in learning the 
seventy-two arts. Bub what is really important is the fact 
that almost all the necessary circumstances under which the 
arts can be cultivated are more perfectly clear in this text. 
It is stated that ‘the student of arts must be in the full 
bloom of his youth and must have a fine figuro (surupa) and 
good looks (priyadarsa^ia) himself ; he must be united with a 
charming (rupavatf) and beloved (priyS) wife who should be 
the personified beauty (rilpinl) to keep him constantly amused 
and refreshed ; and lastly, he must have a beautiful palace 
(prSsada) to live in'. Iu other words, a student of arts should 
be surrounded with all beautiful things both internally and 
externally ; he should live iu an atmosphere of beauty and 
youth ; all his sense organs must be in a state to appreciate 
and enjoy ; the eyes to see pretty things, the ears to hear 
pleasant sounds, the nose to smell fragrance, the tongue to 
taste sweet things, the skin to touch delicately soft objects, 
and above all the mind to think, to feel and to will the 
beauties of arts. 

Youth and beauty as an essential condition for the culti- 
vation and development of arts reached a fuller recognition 
and a more elaborate treatment iu the erotic group of litera- 
ture. In the Kama-sastra youth and beauty is the main 
theme. Whatever is discussed therein is nothing but a 
reference to the natural inclinations of young hearts of 
cultured man and woman in their aesthetic mood. Kama 
or sensual desires can only arise in the mind of youth in an 
atmosphere of beauty. A seed cannot germinate iu the 

i It has been very curiously translated as “and acquired know- 
ledge of the world” (Jacobi, SBE, vol. xiv, p. 108) which can hardly 
be the rendering of its Sanskrit equivalent N\tikovida. 
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desert, nor can an artistic idea grow up in the fossilised 
heart of an old person. This fact has been fully recognised 
in the mythological and the Buddhist*Jain groups of litera- 
ture also, for in spite of their spirit being avowedly religious, 
it was necessary to train Krsna and Balarama on the one 
hand and Bodhisattva and Mahavlra on the other in artistic 
and other matters not in their advanced age but in their 
youth and in an atmosphere of beauty. This point can be 
abundantly developed by a reference to the extant arts of 
all countries, of all nations and of all sects. But before 
proceeding further with illustrations it would be convenient 
first to briefly examine the traditional list of arts. In the 
Kama-aHtra of VstsySyana 1 the sixty- four arts are specified 
in connection with the accomplishments to be acquired by 
men and women. 

1. Gita. — Vocal music, including everything from com- 
position to singing in all scientific manner and comprising 
four or five main topics. 9 

2. Vadya.— -Instrumental music, which also admits four 
or five varieties. 8 




awnfirarprre WRtf, 

ifii wwsjwwiftw; ii 

a ^rctf ^ rrai wits m i 

tiilswiTO w ii 

(YaSodhara on Kamasutra). 
umfimr wsnfnrnrNr: Rrawiufacnwrarro: srv^r- 

(Jlva-gosvamin on Srlmad-bhagavata). 
jfttf RmnufRKWfrarrcT: 

tmnwwiwrst sftnHw* tffaw i 

(Vallabhacharya on $rlmad-bhagavata). 
3 ftfRtf rto' Rtf sfactf* ^ i 

(YaSodhara on Kamasutra). 
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3. Nrbya. — Dancing, whioh includes many more things 
than the ordinary connotations of the term. 1 

4. Natya.— Dramatic and scenic art including acting. 
VatsySyana reads this much later in the list as NafakS- 
khySyikS-darsana which means both seeing dramatic repre- 
sentation and reading stories in prose and verse. This deals 
with the ten kinds of drama and numerous other details 
which are essentially artistic in matter, spirit and form. 

5. Alekhya. — Painting, which includes six essential parts, 
namely, varieties of beauty, proportions, representation of 
sentimental grace, resemblance, colours, reliefs. 9 

6. Vise§aka-cchedya. — Tattooing, specially referring to a 
kind of paint on the face which is stated to be liked very 
much by fashionable young ladies (vilasinl). 

7. Taijdula-kusuma-bali-vikara. — Obviously this refers to 

three separate things, namely, the artistic arrangement of 

rice-meal, flowers, and dishes. All the commentators 3 seem 

1 favrcl v* ^ i 

vgwift xetv ft arew. u 

mftfwi ft i rreftig— 

irrempa - ii 

cwtatf g wwgr^raftTft fra qg t 

(Yasodhara on Kamasutra). 

2 qqwqi: antuift i 

«nr»a' qfqqriwi’ fft n 

(YaSodhara on Kamasutra). 

3 wsnt iggmf v g^)<rnx*qimt qpmrarcxvn i 

(Jiva-gosvamin). 

gsrcnsfaqqt vftrahai gnjmqre vKifwr^i qfaftqtro: 

qt i 

(Vallabhacharya). 

TOfaircwqf qftiqM: qrmtwq’t at Mftiftwro: i 

gigfafarqqiq'faq: ftqfanftgsrft' wftiftwm: i 

(Yasodhara). 
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to have missed the point. They have curiously divided the 
phrase thus : Tandula-bali-vikara and Kusuma-vikara, and 
explain the former as referring to offerings to deities and 
the latter to making garlands also for worship. The context 
makes such interpretations untenable. These are essentially 
artistic matters and have nothing to do even with the worship 
of the God of love as the commentator of the Kama-sutra 
thinks as an alternative. Besides worship of a deity is no- 
where mentioned directly or indirectly in the list. The 
avowedly religious learnings are confined to the Vedas, 
Upnisads, Dharmasastras, etc. which are separately taught 
as stated in the mythological group (see note 1, p. 188). 
Moreover, the foregoing and the following topics make such 
an interpretation quite unconnected. It is easily understand- 
able that an accomplished young lady must cultivate these 
arts as arts and nob as religion. 

8. Puspastarana — making beds of flowers. — it of course 
refers to gardening which is separately mentioned later 
on. 1 

9. Drtsana-vasanahga-raga 2 — This also refers to three 
separato arts, namely, the staining of the teeth, dyeing of 
cloth, and colouring of the body by means of powder, etc. 

10. MaQi-bhumika-karman — the art of setting jewels on 
the (marble) floor (for use particularly in summer as stated 
by Yasodhara). 3 

1 Yasodhara guesses an alternative sense also : i.e,, making garlands 
with flowers, which is separately mentioned later on. 

Vallabhacarya passes it . over calling it as 

Jiva gosvamin gives the real sense — 1 

2 Curiously Vallabhacarya smells a sexual sense here when he says 

3 According to Jlva-gosvamin this should be done as shown by the 
architect Maya in building a wonderful hall for the Pandavas (for 
details see the writer’s Indian Architecture pp. 166-172). 
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11. Sayana-racana — tlie art of bed-making. — According 
to Jlvagosvamin 1 and probably Vallabhacharya 9 it refers 
to the making of bedsteads and couches etc. which is an item 
of architecture mentioned as a separate art later on. Accord- 
ing to Yasodhara this is necessary for digesting the food 
and for enjoyment. 3 

12. Udaka-vadya. — Playing on an instrument known as 
Jala-tarahga 4 or China-cups containing varying quantities 
of water to regulate the tone and produce harmonic notes 
like musical glasses, or an instrument (invented by Franklin) 
the sounds of which are produced from bell-shaped glasses 
placed on a frame-work that revolves on its centre, while the 
rims are touched by the moistened finger. 

13. Udaka-ghata — the art of making fountains called 
Jalastambha-vidya by Jlva-gosvamin. 5 

14. Chitra-yoga — Pictorial arts, i.e. various kinds of 
painting. 6 

1 1 

2 m* touswh to 1 

This is fully elaborated in connection with {vide infra), 

4 According to Yasodhara it is like the muraja or a drum, 

Vallabhacarya does not think of it seriously when he says : 'as sounds 
are naturally produced on water ( to w\ wrehrcfa ). Jlva- 

gosvamin thinks that this music can be produced in a tank also : 

5 Vallabhacarya makes it a childish play with water — -to 

Yasodhara also thinks it to be a play with water ( TCOTfffpvfoHr- 
)> and includes the preceding one also under a general heading 
of ‘water-play*. In fact Srldhara-svamin has included the two items 
(no. 11, 12) under one heading. 

6 Practically all the commentators have found it difficult to explain 
this, Jlva-gosvamin is vague when he interprets it as the means to see 
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15. Malyn-gratlmna-vikalpa. — The arts of making gar- 
lands. 1 

16. Bokhara pida-yojana. — The art of putting on ornaments 
(of flowers) on the hair and top of the head. 3 

17. Nepathya-prayoga. — Scenic representations, the art 
consisting in putting on clothes and ornaments for the stage. 
This elaborates the art mentioned in the preceding item. 
According to Vnllabhacarya this also includes the construc- 
tion of the stage itself. 

18. Kama-pnf ra-hliahga. — Painting the cheeks before the 
car with sandal and other pastes. Yasodhara thinks it to 
be a part of scenic representation. No doubt it is a special 
kind of toiletting. 

19. Gandhu-yukti. — Perfumery or the art of making per- 
fumes. 3 

i>0. Bhusana-yojana. — The art of putting on ornaments 
on tlio various parts of the hotly. Yasodhara interprets it 
as the display of jewellery on the person for the stage- 
purpose and classifies under two heads, Samyojya and 
Asainyojya. 1 


the various wonderful things ( ). Vallabhacarya 

thinks it to be the garlanding of flowers ( fkf^T: n^frci: ). Yasodhara 
following him sees sexuality everywhere and says that this supple- 
ments the act of a separate item (see below) : 

qfa^ii ^fa 1 ^ i 1 

1 Jiva-gosvamin passes over these seven items as too easy to 
understand. Both Vallabhacarya and Yasodhara make it unnecessarily 
to mean the making of flower-garlands for the head which is mentioned 
in the next item. 

2 The skill consists here in artistically wearing and not making 
these ornaments. 

3 Vallabhacarya suggests an alternative interpretation also : 

f«W 5tw! I 1 * a ** ' 

I.U.Q., JUNE, I929 4 
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21 . Aindra-jala. — The art of jugglery ; according to Valla- 
bhacftrya it does nob adroit of a rational explanation and 
has twenty varieties which are, however, not specified. 

22. KaucumSra-yoga. — The arts as taught by Kucu- 
mftra, the author of the Aupaniqadadhikcira. According to 
the commentators these refer to some unspecified tricks. 1 
Kucumara need not necessarily mean the author of that 
name when no arts bearing his name are generally known. 
The term lcuca* means the ‘female breast’ ; hence it is just 
possible that the art may refer to the nursing or decoration 
of the female breast. 3 

23 . Hasta-laghava. — Prestidigitation. The art is well 
known : this is extensively practised as an amusement in 
fashionable societies and considered to be an accomplish- 
ment for a young person. 

24 . Yicitra-saka-pupa-bhaksya-vikiira-kriya. — The cookory 
or the art of cooking various kinds of vegetables, cakes 
and (ail other) eatables. The vegetables comprise ten differ- 
ent things, namely, root, leaf, shoot (as of a bamboo), forepart, 
fruit, trunk, offshoot, skin, flower and thorn. 4 

Cakes including bread are also of various kinds but they 

1 wfawwmr arew 1 (Jiva-gosvamin): 

1 (Vallabhacarya). 

OTramrftnrHrwrfr: 1 (Yasodhara). 

2 The reading * kucamara ’ is not, however, available ; but when the 
authors of the other reading (kucumara) arc not clear about the sense 
an emendation in the reading does not seem unjustified. 

3 It will be pointed out later on that some of these arts are meant 
for the females, some for males and the rest for both males and 
females. 

iwrofu «rr* wm* 11 

(Quoted from some unknown author by Yasodhara). 
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are not specified. The eatables are divided into four classes, 
namely, 

(a) bhaksya or carvya, i. e„ things to be eaten by 
chewing, 

(b) bhojya or cosya, i.e., things to be eaten by sucking, 

(c) lebya or things to be licked and 

(d) peya or things to be drunk. 

The peyas are divided into two classes, namely, cooked 
(with fire) and uncooked. The former is called Yflsa and 
admits of two varieties known as soup and decoction. The 
latter also has two varieties called the AsandhSnakrta and 
Sandhanakrta. The Samdhanakrta are those which are 
made by distilling, such as the fermented or spirituous liquors, 
and are divided into Dravita and Adravita : the former is 
made by mixing water, sugar and tamarind and is known as 
drink or spirituous liquor ; and the latter is made of liquified 
herbs mixed with palmyra fruit and plantain flower (moca) 1 
and is called Rasa, i.e., essence or juice. 

25. Panaka-rasa-ragasava-yojana. — Preparation of beve- 
rages. According to both Yasodhara and Vallabhacarya 
asava implies spirituous liquor and indicates intoxication of 
three kinds, namely, mild, ordinary and high. The term raga 
is stated to imply three things, namely, those to be licked, 
powders and liquids tasting salt, tamarind, pungent and 
slightly sweet. 2 

As Yasodhara thinks, 3 this and the preceding item may 


1 Plantain grows out of this which looks like the cauliflower or 
cabbage. 

2 unit 5* wn: 1 

smraqrms 11 

(Yasodhara quotes from some unknown work). 

ra snvrrfcfaqt, fan vif 1 vw vatsiofaf'ifww' wth i nwn 
fvftv. 1 war frrawbitr i 
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be included under one heading, namely, cookery. But a 
number of most useful arts are referred to here which is oven 
at present time practised separately. It should bo noted 
that the stages of development and perfection in the art of 
making foods and beverages are the surest indication of the 
state of culture and civilization as well as of the economic 
condition of several nations and communities. 

26. Sucbvaya-karman. — Tailoring and weaving. Accord- 
ing to Yasodhara tailoring is of three kinds, namely, slvana, 
or sewing of coat, etc., utana or darning of torn cloth, etc. 
and viracana or making of bed sheets, etc. Weaving 
implies manufacture of cloth or whole textilo industry 
including yarning, which is separately mentioned later on 
(see no. 36). 

27. Sutra-kruhl. — The art of playing with thread and 
rope. According to Yasodhara the play consists in showing 
by sleight of hand a piece of thread in perfect condition after 
tearing it to pieces or burning it to ashes, and would imply 
a kind of magic. According to Jlva-gosvainin the play 
consists iu moving dolls etc. like living beings with the help 
of a thread and also walking on rope and unbinding oneself 
after having been bound over with a rope. This would 
imply acrobatism in addition to magic. 

28. Vina-damaruka-vadya. — Playing on lute and small 
drum. 1 These are included in the instrumental music but 
they are specially mentioned, as Yosodhara says, first because 
stringed instrumental music and lute music are very import- 
ant, secondly because they arc difficult to be learnt especially 
at the commencement, and lastly because on these instru- 
ments the words (letters) played can be heard as distinctly 
pronounced. 

29. Prahelika. — Solution of riddles, charades, etc. 

30. Pratimala. — Modelling or making images, i.e., sculp- 
ture. This interpretation is very definitely asserted by 


I See no. 2. 
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Jiva-gosvamin and Vallabhaearya. 1 But Yasodhara inter- 
prets this in an entirely different way and says that it refers 
to a kind of versification beginning with a particular letter of 
a verse, 3 but that is separately mentioned under a different 
heading (see no. 56). 

Sculpture as an important art is well recognised and 
elaborately treatod in a branch of literature like most of these 
arts. 

31. Durvacaka-yoga. — Mimicry, i,e., the art of an imita- 
tive resemblance in one animal to another or to some inani- 
mate object in sound or sense as stated by Yas'odhara. 3 

32. Pustaka-vacana. —Elocution, i.e., the art of effective 
speaking, more especially of public speaking, regarding solely 
the utterance or delivery. This interpretation is supported 
by both Jiva-gosvamin and Vallablnlcarya. 4 But Yaso- 
dhara refers this to recitation in particular. 5 

33. Natakakhyfiyika-darsuna.— Tableaux vivants, or what 
are called ‘living pictures/ The art consists in exhibit- 
ing a motionless representation of a well-known character, 
painting, scene, etc. by one or more living persons in costume. 
That it is different from a dramatic performance is clear and 
needs no explanation. 


1 l (Jiva-gosvamin). 
i (Vallabhaearya). 

2 qsji i m tft'srar ^ i (in some unknown 

work) : 

3 i unitor: i 

Vallabhaearya says that it refers to i 

Jlva-gosvamin adopts the ordinary sense : — 

*T cTtT^^VT^T: I 

5 qsrerwRT \ 

faster??' ^ i 
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34. KSvya-samasyii-pQraija. — Solution of verbal puzzles 
which are elaborately discussed in a class of literature known 
as Alamkara-sastra. 

35. Pattika(petika)-vetra-vana-vikalpa. — The art of mak- 
ing bows (? basket), sticks, canes, etc. with thread. Accord- 
ing to Yasodlmra this art also includes the making of cane- 
chairs, cane- beds, etc. 1 

36. Tarku-karman. 2 — Making twist with a spindle or a 
distaff : this refers to the art of spinning. Weaving is 
separately mentioned (see no. 25). 

37. Taksaija. — Carpentry, i.e., the art of wood-carving in 
making seats, beds, doors, etc. 3 

38. Vastu-vidya. — Architecture, the different parts of 
which are assigned to Sthapati, Sutra-grahin, Vardhaki and 
Taksaka. 4 It refers to the art of building and includes every 
thing built or constructed, from the palace to the bird’s nest 
and from the image of a god to that of an insect. 5 Thus, in 
the first place, it “denotes the construction of all kinds of 
buildings, religious, residential and military, and their auxili- 
ary members and component mouldings. Secondly, it implies 
town-planning, laying out gardens, constructing market- 


1 Vallabhacarya reads it differently, PatrikH-citra-vacana-vikalpa , 
and refers to ram-fighting etc. which is however included under a 
separate heading (see no. 44). 

2 Both fSrldhara-svamin ar.it Vallabhacarya misread it as Tarka- 

karman (debating). In Vatsy ay ana's Kama satra it is read as Taksa- 
karmani (carpenter’s works) and the commentator YaSodhara interprets 
h as (making of balls with inferior materials). But 

carpentry is expressly mentioned in the next item. 

3 YaSodhara says that it refers to Vardhaki karma but that is 
not correct, because Taksaka and Vardhaki have got different works to 
do (see under the next heading Vastu-vidya). 

4 See the writer’s Indian Architecture , p. 35 and Dictionary of 
Hindu Architecture , pp. 709-712, 725-730. 

5 See the writer’s Dictionary , Preface, p, viii, and Indian Archi- 
tecture, pp. 1, 2. 
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places, making roads, bridges, gates, digging wells, tanks, 
trenches, drains, sowers, moats ; erecting enclosure-walls, 
embankments, dams, railings, flights of steps for hills, ladder, 
etc. ; thirdly, it denotes articles of house-furniture, such as bed- 
steads, couches, tables, chairs, thrones, fans, wardrobes, clocks, 
baskets, conveyance, cages, nests, mills, etc. It also includes 
the making of garments and ornaments, etc. It discusses, as 
preliminary matters, selection of site, testing of soil, 1 planning, 
designing, finding out cardinal points for orientation of build- 
ings, dialling, and astronomical and astrological calcula- 
tions. 

Architecture also implies sculpture like many of the othor 
arts and deals with the carving of phalli, idols of deities, 
statues of sagos, images of animals, birds, fish and insects. 

39. Suvarna-rupya-ratna-parlksa. 9 — Testing of gold, silver 
and jewels. 

40. Dhatu-vada. — Metallurgy, i.e., the art of setting, puri- 
fying and mixing up of the metals such as earth (?), stone 
and quick-silver. 3 

41. Mani-raga-jnana (ragaka-ranjana). — The art of colour- 
ing precious stones. 

42. Akara-jnana. — Mining or the art of ascertaining the 
existence of mines from external appearances. 4 

43. Vrksayurveda-yoga. — The art of gardening which, 
according to Yasodhara, includes planting, nursing, curing 

1 This refers to practical geology. Mining is separately mention- 
ed (see no. 41). 

2 The commentators have not included ' suvarno 9 which is, how- 
ever, found in a text of the Kama-sTttra. It should be noted that the 
four items beginning with this fall under one category. 

(YaSodhara prefers the reading tsi in place of<€). 

4 Vatsyayana does not include this : his commentator Yasodhara 
says that this is found in some other texts. 
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and artistically arranging trees in private house-gardens. 1 
Vallabhftcilrya refers it particularly to the fruit-gardens. 2 

44. Mesa-kukkuta-lavaka-yuddha-vidhi. — Ram-fighting, 
cock-fighting, quail-fighting. Such things are shown in the 
performance of a circus party. 3 

45. Sulta-sarika-pralapana. — Teaching of parrots, etc., to 
speak. Tho art consists in a sort of singing and delivering 
(good) news through the birds. 4 

46. Utsiidana (-ne samvahane ca kausala). — Massage or 
shampooing, i.o., rubbing the limbs with unguents, pomades, 
etc. both with hands and feet as Yasodhara says. 5 

47. Kesa-marjana-kausala. 6 — Coiffure or hair-dressing. 

48. Aksara-mustika-kathana. — Guessing unseen letters 
and things held in a closed fist, as stated by Jiva-gosvamin 
and Vallabhacarya. But according to Yasodhara the art 
consists in guessing things held in a closed fist like the reveal- 
ing of the hidden and suggested meanings in a poetic composi- 
tion : it admits of two varieties, namely, Sabhfisa (suggestive) 
and Nirabhasa (unsuggestive),tlie object being two-lold, namely, 
to guess hidden things and to make concise composition. 7 

(Yasodhara). 

A qsbs I (Yasodhara). 

5 flea fifau WT«tra i fus qt?[»ii i jrqi jf<j ^^4 

i 

For the purpose of the K~una~Uxstr i such an erotic art has obviously 
a great use. 

6 iOTjNHWTSTiOT i flq qflsiBf qrifljysirafl , 

(Yasodhara). 

7 qfijfrq i m eiwtui f*rcw«r q i ?ra ewmi 

i run wi qsre^qm i ftTwifli i run qrsjsr »jwqflp 

i 

YaSodhara illustrates this by q noting verses trom the Candra- 
prabka-vi/aya-kavya ot Ravigupta. 
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49. Mlecchita-vikalpa. — Use of secret code language or 
modifying ordinary language so as to make it not ordinarily 
intelligible, as stated by Yasodhara. 1 

50. Desa-bhasa-vijiiana. — Knowledge of languages of 

differrent countries. 2 

51. Puspa-sakatika-nirmita«jnana. 3 — Making of flower 
carriages. 

52. Nimitta-jnana. — The art of reading omen from the 
crowing of crows etc. as stated by Vallabhaearya. 4 

53. Yantra-mfttrka. — The art of making monograms, 
logographs and diagrams. Yasodhara attributes this to 
Visva-karman and calls it Ghalanci-sastra (science of acci- 
dents.) 5 

54. Dharana-matykfv. 6 — The art of Composing enigmatic 

1 ^ i cl«q W. 

2 ^ I — ; Vasudli.ua I. 

3 Vatsyayana divides this under two headings - 

(1) Puspa-sakatika and (2) Nirmita-jnar.a, 1 1 is commentator 
Yasodhara simply says that s^ifa 1 

Jlvagosvamin reads it as Puxpa-xakal \ikti nimilla-jnanaw , blit lails 
to explain it ( ). 

SiTdhara-svfimin reads it as * 

4 qfoinwsHiRT 1 ^ I fa*JT ?H 

sfa ^TPRlq^f%flFT5rr I fafaTFSTMfafa 3T*T*1 I 

(Yasodhara). 

5 *tz*i (i) *n**' i 

6 Vallabhacarya and Srldhara-svamin read this along with the 
preceding one under the same heading. 

JUNE, 1929 


5 
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poetry. But according to Yasodhara it refers to a kind of 
science of remembering. 1 

55. Sampathya. — According to Yasodhara it refors to a 
kind of reading which is practised for the sake of music and 
debate. 8 

56. Manasi kavya-kriyS. — Extempore and mental com- 
position of versified poetry. The art comprises the filling up 
of stanzas of which a portion is told, the versification of 
thoughts in some one else’s mind, and composing verses 
beginning with certain given letters etc. 

57. Abhidhana-kosa. — Lexicography. The art consists 
in getting together all the synonyms of a term. 

58. Chando-jiiana. — Knowledge of metres. The art con- 
sists in composing metrical verses. But according to Yaso- 
dhara, it refers to character-reading especially of man by 
young ladies. 3 

59. Kriya-vikalpa. — Derivation and conjugation of verbs 
in various ways. It refers to grammar and poetics as Yaso- 
dhara says. 

60. Chalitaka-yoga. — Tricks. According to Yas'odhara. 
this also refers to poetical composition. 4 


x n ?tw vww vixnrjxi siiwxj i 

xttavret 5w‘ w i 

vixwitxn: 43: it 

z wgdtw i ag tpxnfcffiwl qsfa, fWhratfira fl* nv ufa 

i 

3 a aw swlumri waflxm: sfa i *ifawr<?hrt w i 

4 xjjwtoi f? xwi i 

’*T nwrfsra xrai h 
f*?w' xjqsiwr xv fk xix < i g«iw »r. i 
«fsRW»ifirew faxn xtn w xftwfil 

(Quotations from some unnamed work). 
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61. V astra -go paua. — Changing the appearance of fabrios, 
such aa making cotton cloth appear like silk. But accord- 
ing to Yasodhara, the art consists rather in putting on a 
big piece of cloth in such a manner that some attractive 
parts of the body may be partly visible . 1 

62. Dyuta-visesa.— -The art of gambling. 

63. Aksa-krida. — Playing with dice, mentioned as a 
special game according to Yasodhara. Jivagosvuiuin refers 
this to an uuspocifiud game in which a distant object is 
drawn in. a 

64. B5la-krldanaka.— The art of making,, dolls for child- 
ren. According to a modern translator (Mitra) it refers to 
juvenile sports. 

65. Vainayikl-jnaua. — The art of etiquette as Yasodhara 
says. 3 

66. Vaijayikl-jnaua. — The art of warfare including arch- 
ery etc. According to Yasodhara, it admits of two varieties, 
divine and human. 4 

67. V yay&mikl -j fnl n a. 5 — The art of physical exercises 
including hunting and other sports as stated by Yosodhara. 6 

From this list it is clear that under some headings more 
than one subject is discussed, that some subjects should 


tow 1 

2 As a matter of fact this and the former item should come under 
one heading. 

3 ’svdwnret’Hr? ^ 1 

4 fa= 5 iwh' 5 Hi sisifm 1 s 4 t Riystv 1 wa 1 nr^t 

etvifiw: 1 

5 Both jSrldhara svSmin and Suka-deva read it as V 'aituh^i. 


6 aunifaRt «>raKlt: 1 
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better be discussed under one heading, and that the order 
is not logical. In fact, the number of arts as sixty-four is 
a ficticious one. Neither Vatsyayana, nor the commentator 
of the Kamamtra, nor those of the Srimad-bhagavata, nor the 
author of the Lalita-vistara has been able to make up the 
number. Some of the commentators admit this . 1 In the Vttara- 
ilhyana-sutra the number given, as pointed out above, is 
seventy-two, which are not, however, specified. Yasodharu 
declares that the sixty-four are the basic arts which may bo 
subdivided into five hundred and eighteen . 3 These basic 
arts are classified under different groups in an unspecified 
text (of the Kamasastra). Of these, twenty-four are stated 
to be the useful arts 3 ; twenty refer to gambling of which 
fifteen deal with theoretical things 4 and five with practical 
objects 5 6 * ; and sixteen are concerned with cohabitation 8 and 


i Shrfl w: cjsfafijKqT: q»fq^i- 

q-qr i (Jiva gosv.imin). 
qqfqf q' qqrawjr. ®f^vrar. i (Vallabhacftrya). 

3 Jitrm, qraq, fafqsriq*{, qqq fqqfafq:, 

flights:, vrarafwm, ^qffar, €N*{, Tjpqfttrm,. wq^Tufiiiqr, jnuftfa;, 
faq»qtf5ifqfqr<Tf€<nt. flrararNTq'raqqqnm, eqrewq, 

fqiiqqftoqra fa i 

4 Cjfnw ft's#: i ?ra f*r#far: q^?>?— vrqwft:, qqeffir, faqmmq, 

qqtlpm, qfT'ni^Kq, fqqrfaqfafq:, fjsqifavrc;, 

5 qg— gq^rcfqfa:, fj, jH i 

6 siq^lq’qtftqfT: qTSIt— ^TfqqqrfJ!^, 

faMlTt. ^«q5Hiqsft«W, q^iq-fftjR^, Vq^. 9W<WT, 

sBjqnfilvfJumsm, wxHwqsm, $q( sjon )qft«nn:, 

srqfafa:, gssyqfafa i 
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four with subsidiary matters conuocted with cohabitation. 1 
The last twenty are entirely private matters and are never 
meant for public discussion : they are too fine to be exhibit- 
ed in a museum for fine arts, although indecent paintings of 
the sort are noticed in temple at puri, Kanarak, Benares and 
elsewhere ; they are stated to bo practised in private. 2 

So far as the main list is concerned, it should bo noticed, 
only two or three items, namely, cookery and bed-making 
etc. may bo considered as exclusively feminine arts, the 
others from vocal music down to physical exercise being 
equally practised both by males and females. Eveu cookery 
which includes the scientific preparation of all kinds of 
dishes and beverages, is a proper subject for the theoritical 
and practical study for man and woman aliko. In fact, dietary 
is a section of the medical science. Auotber fact to which 
attention should be drawn is that barely one-fourth of the 
whole list can be called fine arts which are meant only 
for amusement, while others are really useful and productive 
arts both materially and culturally. This point is beautifully 
illustrated by Vatsyiiyana iu liis Kamasutra. ‘Even an ordi- 
nary dancing girl possessing beauty and youtli when trained 
in these arts rises to the status of a courtesan, is welcomed 
in respectable society and is respected by kings and learned 
people. She becomes an object of uotice and is desired by 
every body. As regards priucosses and daughters of high 
officials they can keep captivated their husbands possessing 
a thousand other wives. And whon they become widow and 
deprived of their wealth they can honourably earn their 
livelihood even in another country. A man who i3 a skilful 
artist can command a hearing and proves a pleasant compau- 


t gmira:- sr* 1 new*. iswrcfant, Hfwimgwm, 5*1: 3 si: faft- 

wv f?i 1 

* wreirataifa wrg: **rr 1 

(Vatsyayana, chap, III). 
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ion everywhere. Even being stranger he can captivate the 
heart of young ladies in no time. Prosperity follows him 
in all places and at all times.' 1 

Lastly, none ot these arts can be properly cultivated by 
a person, community or nation who is not endowed with 
beauty and youth. In this matter age is no sure test of 
youth. The great Buddha could reuounce the world while 
yet a young man and in the midst of worldly prosperity 
because he had grown oldish in heart and had no interest 
for youth and beauty. Almost at the same age Caitanya 
also renounced the world but he was never deprived 
of beauty and youth, and the result has been the 
origin of Saijihrtana, a kind of very exciting music and also 
the establishment of Nava-dvfpa and VrndSvana where 
many of the erotic arts developed under different garbs with 
a tinge of religion. On the other hand, poets like Rabindra- 
nath and others write highly erotic poems and love-stories 
at their sixties and seventies because in spite of their ago 
they have kept alive beauty and youth in their heart of 
hearts. In fact, beauty and youth need not always bo 
dependent upon a well-proportioned figure or any particular 
complexion and upon a particular age. 

i sufirosPsm i 

sunt Jifasfros?' wir*! ^ « 

sfiun ’si ssr Trsrr i 

HI'tsfUTSfWJl'SI S ^ II 

=ftirai s Rvwiagm ?rvr i 
Rvsrwgcflfa graft vfw n 
fun vfafsiftit ^ sra^i jhi i 

sratsficsfa pRnfk: ur fptss n 

sr. srsnj f jwI srarsrarzsrrcsi: i 

sifNt fawfs fiKfa » 
sfsusr i 

s*rai"ft siv^itsT win: sstfa si u 

(Kamasutra, chap. 111). 
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"Youth is not a time of life ; it is a state of mind. It is .. 
not a matter of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees ; it is 
a temper of the will, a quality of the imagination, a vigour 
of the emotions. It is the freshness of the deep springs of 
life, youth means a temperamental predominance of courage 
.over timidity, of the appetite for adventure over the love of 
ease.’’ This often exists in a man of 50 more than in a boy of 
20. No body grows old by merely living a number of years. 
People grow old only by deserting their ideals. Years 
wrinkle the skin ; but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 
soul. 'Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair — these 
are the long, long years that bow the i*eftrt and turn the 
greening spirit back to doubt. Whether 60 or 16, there is in 
every human being's heart the lure of wonder, the sweet 
amazement at the stars and at the starliko things and 
thoughts, in undaunted challenge of event*, the unfailing, 
child-like appetite for what next, and the joy of to - game of 
living. You are as young as your faith ; as old a" your doubt ; 
as young as your self-confidence; as old as your fear: as 
young as your hope ; as old as your despair. 

“In the central place of your heart llu-re is :m ovcigro^i* 
treo, its name is Love. So long as it flourishes, you :r0 
young. When it dies, you are old. In the central phmo oi 
your heart there is a wireless station, so hmg as it leecives 
messages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, emir eg* »ud mover 
from the earth, from men and from the intinne- - long an 
you young. When the wires are down, and all the central 
place of your heart is covered with snows of cynicism- and 
the vice of pessimism, then you are grown old, owe *t 20 . ‘ 

Youth and beauty are identical .with okuii : >dod tin, 
sensual love. And love is the real die winch ;s the source 
of all activities and of all arts. Life is, however, impossible 
without a body. Hence beauty and youth can be realised 
only with reference to an ideal, an image or a symbol. 


I Dr. Frank Crane. 
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Buddhism at its origin was a religion of renunciation. 
Buddha himself had no attraction for his young wife, newly 
born baby boy, old parents, extensive kingdom, and other 
properties. Buddhism itself required no idol to worship and 
needed no temple. Hence Buddhism has given rise, in architec- 
ture, for instance, to heaps of stone known as |3tupas. Stupas 
both of the Buddhists and the Jainis were no doubt surround- 
ed with stone railings and decorated with gateways, but these 
were obviously incongruous and later additions, and formed no 
essential parts of the main structure just like the othor 
accessories such as stone umbrellas, elaborately carved pillars 
and abundant statuary usually in the form of reliefs, represen- 
ting scenes connected with their religions and showing the 
conversion of Buddhism and Jainism to idolatry. 

Muhammadanism grew tip in the Arabian desert. 
It is not a religion of renunciation, but it is non-idolatrous ; 
hence there is no need for a temple : prayer could bo 
said attywhero. Consequently mosque does not ropresent 
any symbolic* idea. It has been rightly stated that the 
Muhammadans “designed like giants and their Hindu 
workmen finished like jewellers ; but' from the giant 
killed by Jack, right through the whole genus, giants 

have hitherto been noted for immense 

strength.” 1 There is no room for any sculpture. Worship 
is congregational, and there is no need for music which 
is considered now-a-days to disturb rather than holp 
the worshippers in concent , 'ating the mind upon one object. 
Priests are house-holders, but the God of daily worship is 
impersonal. Thus it is not a religion of Iovo, rather one of 
obedience. The sensual love, however, embodies in itself 
beauty and youth without which no fine art can grow. Hence 
Muhammadanism could not give rise to many fine arts. It 
is, however, a fact that the Muslims have later on developed 
many arts, but that is due to their war-like spirit, their 


i General A, Cunningham, Arch, Surv, Reports, vol.IV, pp. 56-57. 
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militarism and not to their religion. The wonderful Tajmahal 
is a secular monument of love for a beautiful wife. The 
great forts at Agra, Delhi and other places were but 
military settlements. The famous Mughal paintings have 
no religious tinge in them. The Quran is composed in prose 
and is not a book of poetical hymns like the Bible or the 
Vedas. In fact, both Arabic and Persian poetry is pre- 
dominantly secular. 

Christianity, on the other hand, is a religion of love. 
Christ himself was born of extreme love of youth for beauty 
and gave up his life under highly romantic circumstances. 
It is fundamentally a religion which cannot be practised in 
the absence of an idol, an image or a symbol. Christ is 
idolised in every church together with the cross which was 
the deadly weapon upon which he was crucified. Idol-worship 
needs a temple. Hence the Christian form of worship is 
impracticable without the church. Like Muhammadanism 
it is also congregational, but unlike the former it is performed 
with music in an atmosphere of beauty ; the church is neatly 
arranged and the worshippers keep a fashionable dress for 
the Sunday or Church day. Its priests are householders ; 
they can eat all things, they can amuse themselves in 
all possible ways, even in hunting, gambling, drinking 
and dancing. In othor words, it is full of life and vigour ; 
beauty and youth reign supreme in it. Thus the Christian 
churches of almost all ages and in all countries wore lovingly 
conceived and beautifully executed. The Grecian gods and 
goddesses were vigorously carved and were always given 
a youthful and beautiful appearance. Young boys (and girls) 
are required to sing psalms from the Bible in chorus. In 
paintings the romantic incidents connected with Christ played 
a great part. Greek, Latin, French, English, German, 
Russian, all literature of the followers of Christ is full of 
their mythological allusions, Poetry, lyric, drama, all are 
based mainly on the theme of beauty and youth. Vigorous 
and lively music is necessary everywhere in the church, for 
JUNE, 1929 6 
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the funeral, in tho battle-field, for a dinner-party, for 
the dancing-hall, etc. Cookery or perfumery, jugglery or 
mimicry, weaving or tailoring, bull-fighting or hunting, in 
every art of the Christian world there is evinced a real 
life. The theme in all these arts is that of beauty and 
youth. 

Hinduism combines in itseif, at different stages of its 
development, the renunciation and respect for life of Buddhism, 
the stern discipline and brotherhood of Muhammadanism, 
and the love and life of Christianity. The inactive God 
beyond the conception of mind and word is impersonal, 
but the active God of worship is idolised to an extreme. In 
the oarly Vedic stage God is personified in natural phenomena; 
then He is given a human body till at last He is conceived as 
having thousand heads, thousand eyes, thousand hands and 
so on. 

Thus wo see iti the Pauranic age Brahma is furnished 
with four heads, Siva and other deities .with three eyes, the 
goddess Durga or Sakti, i,e M tho personified energy with ten 
hands holding various attributes, tho goddess of learning 
with a musical instrument. In the dhyancts or descriptions 
of various deities, all then' characteristic features and qualifica- 
tions s re elaborately referred to. In these descriptions one 
feature winch is practically common to all the gods and 
goddess^ is that they are conceived at tho height of their 
beauty. This is applicable not only to the goddess of love 
or wealth out also to the goddess of fury or terror. 

temples had already been erected when God was fully 
idolised. But the priest \vh renounced » he world or went 

th e forest in his old aoo mci-Hipaniod : *y Ins old wife alone, 
needed neither tenn.b' mo ><to: «nt on meditating on 

the impersonal G >d. The greater majority of priests, 
however, remain householders, enjoying life m all possible 
ways in an atmosphere ot beauty and youth. Even in the 
early Vedic stage a worshipper had to be accompanied by 
his what is called better half in English. No religious obser- 
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vance would be complete uulesg one ia accompanied by his 
wife. Rama had to be accompanied by a golden imago of 
Sita for the performance of his horse-sacrifice in celebration 
of his suzerainty. And all possible phases and aspects of the 
conception of God were idolised. Thus Hinduism has 
given rise to an unparalleled pantheon and mythology. 
There is the god for creation, god for preservation, god for 
destruction. There is the god of death, there is the god 
of love, there is the god of war. There is a god for 
the fisherman, a god for the weaver, a god for the trader, 
a god for the hunter. All this statuary symbolises the self- 
expression of youth in as beautiful a body as an artist can 
coiiceive. Sculpture being the haud-maid of architecture 
such a variety of deities . necessarily needed equally 
diversified types of temples of which, though the ancient 
remains are not too numerous, there are convincing 
proofs in all branches of our literature especially in the 
Vastwastras . 1 2 Buildings have been distinguished as male, 
female and ueuter, as round, oval, rectangular, quadrangular, 
octagonal and of other shapes, as running to seventeen stories, 
as having ninety-eight, forty-five, twenty and ten types, as 
being high like the Himalayas, white like the swan, etc . 4 In 
the words of Fergusson, it will undoubtedly be conceded by 
those who are (amiliar with the subject that, for certain 
qualities, the Indian buildings are unrivalled ; and that 
they display an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of labour, 
and an elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else. What 
remains to be added to this general characteristic is that 
Hindu architecture, much like sculpture, good, bad or in- 
different, was always inspired by a sensual love and executed 
in an atmosphere of beauty and youth. 

The Vedas which are the fundamental scriptures of 
Hinduism have been recognised as first-class poetic produc- 

1 See the writer’s In iian Architecture , pp. 5-33. 

2 See the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 830, 831. 
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tions, full of life, vigour and beauty. Thus the Hindu mind 
could not think but in poetry. Excepting the commentaries 
and explanatory notes as represented by the Brdhmanas, 
the Sitfras and one or two other branches of literature, poetry 
has been the vehicle of expression everywhere else, includ- 
ing lexicons, law-books, political sciences, astronomies, mathe- 
matics, medicines, architecture, sculpture, painting, singing, 
dancing, oven histories, not to speak of epic works, lyrics 
and drama. Poetry can be woven only by the hand of youth 
in an atmosphere of beauty, whatever might be its nature, 
whatever might be its subject-matter and whatever might bo 
its leading sentiineut, either of love or laughter, pathetic or 
furious, heroic or terrible, expressing disgust or wonder, filial 
affection or spiritual resignation. Human love lias always 
been a theme of Hindu poetry. 

Poetry and music became almost identical at a very early 
stage : one of the scriptures is called a book of chants. 
Without music the Hindu life is impossible : it is necessary 
for wedding, for christening a child, for initiation, for amuse- 
ment and for mourning, at birth and at death, for war and 
for peace. All music is but a boautiful expression of a heart 
full of youthful enthusiasm. 

Although the arts like architecture, sculpture, poetry 
and music had their origin in the religion of the Christians 
and the Hindus in connection with the form of worship which 
is based on love, these arts along with the others of the 
above list became later entirely secular and developed iu 
various ways. In the Kamasutra the arts have nothing to 
do with religion. Their object is neither sal vat ion (mok^a) 
nor ritualistic observances (dharma) but merely the grati- 
fication of material desires and sensual love. Cookery or 
perfumery, dancing or singing, painting or powdering, 
jugglery or physical exercise, gardening or weaving, is under- 
taken to earn money or to enjoy oneself. This fact, as 
notioed above, has been repeatedly pointed out by the com- 
mentator Yasodhara, In faot, material desires and sensual 
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love can be nourished only by those who consider themselves 
ever young and immortal ; in other words, no artistic matter 
can be cultivated by those who are in the grasp of death 
and decay. 

Countries or nations deprived of beauty and youth for 
some reason or other could not give rise to much fine art. 
While in the full bloom of her youth and beauty Africa, 
for instance, could think of erecting monumental pyramids 
and dream of devising means to preserve the perishable dead 
bodies in the form of mummies ; but since life and love 
have been taken out of her, there has been no artistic effort or 
expression in any way. The Grecian statuary no longer shows 
their life and vigour, beauty and youth. The famous build- 
ings at Burobodor were built bub once. The weavers of 
Bengal who once mauufacturad the finest muslin in the 
world could no longer be induced even to produce khadi . 

On the other hand, the genius of the Japanese for imitaton 
in all fine arts, the over-new fashions of the French, the un- 
rivalled formalities of the Americans, the extraordinary 
industry of the Germans and the unique thoroughness of the 
Britons show as if these nations will never become infirm 
by age, will never lose vitality and vigour and face death 
and decay, but will always retain their life and love, and 
will always worship youth and beauty . 1 

Like the Bengal School of Painting, most of our forgotten 
arts can, however, be revived if we are determined to do 
so. Everything need not wait for the raising up of the 
standard of our living. Unrestrained social conditions aud 
plenty of wealth could not always give rise to much 
original art. The Persian carpet and the Dacca muslin 
were not woven under all these favourable circumstances, 

1 To give any comprehensive outline of the various arts cultivated 
by all these nations, and of their complex relations to one another 
would necessitate entering into details and the employment of illus- 
trations that would be incompatible with the extent and aim of 
this article, 'O r ‘ 
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It is, however, a fact that when so many fine arts grew 
up there was not so much want and privation in the 
country. But on the other hand, most of the famous artists 
of the world were born poor and only a few died rich. 
What is primarily needed is to cultivate the habit of a critical 
study and an intelligent appreciation of our artistic treasures. 
All the five-hundred and eighteen arts of which a mere men- 
tion is made were not equally developed, but many of them, 
in the neighbourhood of a few hundred, did undoubtedly 
reach the status of a fully developed science and cau each 
claim a Silpa-iastrct. The unearthing of our artistic treasures 
and unfolding of their worth and beauty wouitl bring back life 
and love in us and awaken our youthful artistic instinct which 
is our precious inheritance. Biggest fruits and best flowers 
can grow only in the healthiest young plants on a fertile 
soil. The revival of the Silpa-sastras would revive our art 
consciousness. 

P. K. Aciiarya 


Some Pandya Kings of the Thirteenth Century 

In spite of ceaseless endeavours on the part of scholars 
to remove the obscurity of the Pandya history of the 
thirteenth century, we are nob yet in a position to afford 
satisfaction to the historiau of the Pandyan. A study 
of the annual reports which are being published from year 
to yoar by the Madras Epigraphist on the subject makes 
the issue more complicated, for every report gives us the 
natnos of some Paijdyan kings who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century. The study of the dates of the Pandya 
kings and especially of this ceutury is no new question. Drs. 
Hultzsch and Kielhorn, Messrs. Robert Sewell and Swami 
Kannu Pillai have examined this vexed problem. Dr. Hnl- 
tzsch identifies the Sundara Pandya of the Rahgauatha 
Inscription with Jat&varman alias Sundara Pnndyadeva who 
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ascended the throne in a.c. 1250 or 1251. 1 The historical 
importance of this inscription lies in the fact that this king 
took Srlranga from the king of Karnataka whom he killed 
and also plundered the capital of the Kathaka king, probably 
Kataka (Cuttack). From the Jambukesvara and Tirukka- 
Jukunram inscripitions we are able to identify the Karnfita 
king with the Hoysala king Somesvara, and the Kathaka 
king with one of the Gajapati kings of Orissa . 2 

Robort Sewell and Dr. Kielhorn have studied the dates 
of Pandya kings in some volumes of the Epigraphia Indica. 
In volume ix of the Epigraphia Indica 3 Dr. Kielhorn pub- 
lished a summary of his studies by reducing tho various 
names of kings in the 13th century to a consolidated list of 
eight Pandya kings. The late Mr. Swami Kannu Pillai 
then took up these complicated inscriptions relating to the 
Pagdyas of the 13th century and began to scrutinise them 
with tho method of verification in which he was a specialist. 
As a result of his patient study he arrived at some definite 
dates for the different kings of the period and these ho 
published in the Indian Antiquary . 4 But what is more 
important and valuable is a tentative (genealogical ?) arrange- 
ment of most ot these rulers with probable limits of the 
commencement of the reigns as well as the terminal year of 
each reign. In giving this list Mr. Pillai makes it' clear that 
thero is absolutely no pretence whatever to a genealogical 
arrangement. It would be interesting to reproduce the list 
here : 

(I) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

Mar. Sundara Pandya I Mar. Vlra Pandya Jat. Vlra Panel)- a 11 
(1216*1244) (1252-1267)' ‘ (1254*1275) 

Jat. Sundara Pandya 1 Mar. Kulasekliara l Jat. Sundara Pandya 111 
(1251-80) (1268-1310) (1276-1293) 

Jat. Srlvallabha Mar. Kulasekhara II Jat. Vlra Pandya III 

(I 29 I-I 315 ) (* 3 H'i 344 ) (1296-1342) 

1 Ep, Ind,, vol. Ill, p. 7ff. See also Ind. Ant., vol. xxi, p. \2Z 

and 343 . 2 Ep. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 8. 

3 See vols, VI to X. 4 Vol, 42 (1613), pp. 165-6. 
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(4) 

Mar. Sundara Pandya II 
( 1238 - 55 ) 

Mar. Srlvallabha 
(1257-1292) 

Mar. Sundara Pandya III 
(1294-1307) 


(5) 

Jat. Kula^ekhara II 
(1237-1259) 

Jat, Vikrama Pandya 
Circa 1280 

Jat. Sundara Pandya II 
(1 2701302) 

Jat. Sundara Pandya IV 
(1302-1318) 


From the above tabular arrangement it can bo easily 
seen that at any period from A.c. 1250 to a.C. 1315 as many 
as five kings ruled at the same time in the Pandya country. 
Mr. Swami Kannu Pillai seems, to explain this as follows ; 
" two Mslravarmans and two Jahivarmans were co-regents 
with a fifth Pandya who might be either a Maravarmnn or a 
Jatfivarman.’’ 1 Mr. K. Y. Subramania Iyer has rearranged 
the list of monarchs with a few variations in the years of 
both accession and termination. 2 3 

From Koyiloluyu 5 and other records the exploits and 
conquests of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I seem to have been 
far-reachiog. 4 Among the remarkable achievements of the 
king are the conquests of the Cera, Cola, Pallavn, Ceylon, 
Karnataka, Kathaka and Kakathlya kings. Tlius he was 
left in possession of the Kongo, Cola, Cera, Pallava and 
the Telugu countries. His seige of Sendamangalam must 
have been a war with the Pallavas whom he must have de- 
feated and then reinstated. That the battle was against 
the Hoysalas, as Mr. Subramania Iyer suggests, 5 does not 


1 Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 166. 

2 See Historical Sketches of Ancient Dckhan % p. 175. 

3 See Ind. Ant., vol. XL. 

4 See Historical Sketches of Dekhan , pp. 164-175, Sen Tamil , vol. 
IV, Ancient Jaffna , pp. 337-41. 

5 IJis. Sketches of Dekhan , p. 168. 
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seem to be probable. The coins bearing the legend Kodan - 
darama are attributed to this monarch. For does he not call 
himself a second Rama on account of his invasion of the island 
of Lafika ? At this time the king of Ceylon must have boon 
Parfvkrama Bahu II as evidenced by the Mahaoamm , the 
famous Ceylon chronicle . 1 Celebrated soldier as he was, 
Sundara Paiidya was able to extend his dominions over the 
whole of South India, including a largo portion of the Telugu 
country. He seems to have ruled at loast until A.c. 1270. 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya, who seoins to have ascended 
the throne about a.c. 1254, was his contemporary. Equally 
remarkable are the exploits of this king who extended his 
victorious arms over the Cola, Kongu, and Ceylon chieftains, 
and performed the anointment of victors at Perumbarra- 
Puliyur (Chidambaram). 

It is suggested that Jatavarman Vira Pandya was the 
co-regent of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 2 3 * and that he dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars undertaken by the latter. 8 
In the absence of a definite geneological tree, marking the 
relationship among the various kings mentioned, it is diffi- 
cult to believe with the late Mr. Swami Kannu Pillai that 
the two Jat&varmans and the two Maravarmans were co- 
regents with a fifth, cither a Jatavarman or a Maravarman. 
In this case the whole Pandya Kingdom must have been split 
up into two administrative divisions, the one under the Jata- 
varmnns and tho other under Maravarmans, with a place for 
the fifth under either of the two divisions. This may be 
possible but not probable. At least there is no warrant for 
this division. 

On the testimony of a foreign traveller like Marco Polo 
it is reasonable to believe that tho expanded Pandyan kingdom 
became so unwieldy that it was necessary to divide the 

1 Mudaliar Rasanayagam [Ancient Jaffna % p. 339). 

2 Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhatt> p. 168. 

3 Ibidy p. 169. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1929 
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whole kingdom into five convenient territories over each of 
which a member of the reigning family was established, so 
that the subdued neighbours might feel the weight of their 
arms and not dare to disturb the peace of the land. 

It would not be out of place t<> quote from Marco Polo. 
“Ma rco Polo represents Kayal as being governed by a King 
whom he calls Asciar ... and says that this king of Kayal 
was the elder brother of Sonderbandi the king of that part 

of the District of Malabar where he landed This king 

(of Kayal) is sometimes spoken of as one of “the Five Kings’* 
who reigned in various parts of Tiunevelly but whether he 
was independent of the king of Madura or only a viceroy, 

the people cannot now say ” L There is a view that 

the “Five kings’* of Marco Polo refer only to the Tamil 
terms, Panchavar and Pane ha can occurring in the Sangam 
Classics like the Puram and the tiilappadi&aram . 9 It may 
be noted in passing that the Pfujdyas came to be known as 
the Panchavar ever since their matrimonial connection with 
the illustrious Pandya- Arjuna. The traditional story of the 
Mahabharata-Ax]x\\\ii’s tour in South India, his marriage 
with the Pandya princess Chitraiigada, the birth of a son 
Babhruvahana who became the Pandya king in turn, may be 
recalled here. 1 2 3 Tradition asserts that the Pandyas became 
well known as the Panchavar from the time of Babhruvahana. 
The term then is significant as indicating the relationship 
of the Pandyas with the Pandavas and has nothing to do with 
“the Five Kings” of Marco Polo, 

By the time of the visit of Marco Polo and even before, 
the Pandya kings who ruled in different parts of the Papdyan 
Kingdom were five in number. Each of these five chieftains 
held direct rule over his dominion. In the peiord covering 
roughly twenty years from a.d. 1250 to 1270 the five kings 
seem to be : 

1 Travels of Marco Polo , vol. 11 , pp. 373^4, 

2 Puram , 58 ; dilap, 20, /. 33 ; 29, VallaipWu /. 8. 

3 Sen Tamil, vol. VIII, 10. 
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1. Jatuvarmau Sundara Pandya I, 1251-80. 

2. Jatavarinau Vlra Pandya II, 1254-75. 

3. Mara v arm au Vira Pandya II, 1252-67. 

4. Maravarman Sri-Vallabha, 1257-92. 

5. Jatrivarman Kulnsokhara, 1237-59. 

It is, therefore, very likely that changes in the royal family 
or change of dynasty must have in course of time taken 
place, ns a result of which two distiuct branches, the Milra- 
varmans and the Jatavarruaus, came into being. This is also 
warranted by what had happened during the twelfth century. 
From au inscription at Tirukkajambudur of the fourth year 
of Kulottuiiga III (1182 a.c.) and auother inscription at 
Chidambaram of the same king, we are informed that Pandya 
lvtilasekhara's son Vikratna Paridya fought a battle with 
the son of Vlra Patjdya who was assisted by the Sinhalese. 
Kulottuhga helped Vikrama Pandya and got him crowned 
at Madura. 1 

Thus towards the latter half of the 12th century the 
Piiijdyas were fighting among themselves and it is plausible 
that this led to the establishment of two different capitals 
ot the Piindyan kingdom. These branches became unwieldy 
in tlkir turn and sub-branches came into being. The rulers 
..f these sub sections were either subordinate or independent. 
II subordinate one of them must have been the paramount 
sovereign and the others — perhaps one of them a Yuvaraja — 
were subordinate to him. There is no evidence to support 
this theory. Hence the other possib'e theory is that those 
chief’s ruled independently of one another. Among these 
five chieftains of the I'andya na<lu, inscriptions so far 
available show that two of them were really powerful and 
were celebrated for their valour. Others might have led 
quieter lives with no exploits to their credit. That this 
was so is obvious from the anointment of victors at Nellore 

i Ep. Rep., Ins., No. I of 1899; Ep. Inti., Ylll, p. 169 ; Ancient 
Jaffna, p, 270. 
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and Chidambaram respectively. If Vira Pandya was only 
a co-ruler with Sutidara Pandya it is not in the fitness of 
things that he performed the anointment of victors himself 
and not even in tho name of Sundara Pandya. It is there- 
fore clear that he was an independent ruler and took credit 
for his own victories. This seems to be more probable in 
explaining the synchronism of a number oi kings over the 
kingdom, 

V. R. Ramachandha Dikshitak 


The Origin of the Varman Dynasty of East Bengal 

The Sena, rulers of Bengal originally belonged to the 
Deccan as is proved by so many evidences, particularly by 
the Deopara Inscription, 1 * in which Saimuitasena is describ- 
ed as the ‘‘Head-garland of tho clans of B rah m anas and 
Ksatriyas’ and - is said to have “singly slaughtered the wick- 
ed robbers of the wealth of Kurnata, overrun by hostile tribes.” 
Dr. K. C. Majumdar, in his article “On the Origin of the 
Sena Kings of Bengal,” has ably shown that the ancestors 
of this family of rulers were religious teachers in the Karnata 
country and Samantusena probably followed the armies of 
Calukya Vikramfulitya VI up to Bengal and settled there 
with his family. 

In respect of social status and military achievements the 
Varman Kings of East Bengal were no less inferior to tho 
Senas. The King Jatavarman married Virasri, the daughter 
of Kalacuri Kaniadeva 8 (1042-1071 A.o.) and thereby be- 
came a brother-in-law of the Piila omperor Vigrahapiila III, 
who also married another daughter of the same Kalacuri 
monarch. 8 Jatavarman’s son Samalavarman established 


i El, vol. I, p. 312, vs. 5, 8, 

3 Mem. A SB, vol. Ill, p, 22, 


2 Ibid., vol. XII, p. 40, v. 8. 
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social relations with the imperial Paranuiras of Malaya, by 
accepting the hand of the daughter of Jagadvijuyamalla or 
Jagdeo, the sun of Udayaditya (1159, 118G a.c.). 1 2 

Jatavannan was the most powerful King of the dynasty. 
He extended his authority over the Ahga country, conquer- 
ed Kiimarupa, vanquished the rebel Kaivarta general Divya 
and curbed the pride of Govardhuna. 9 

While we know so much about this Varman family, our 
knowledge regarding its origin is very meagre. The Belava 
Copper- pin to of Bhojavarmadeva records that 3 ‘‘(The know- 
ledge of) the three Vedas is a covering for men, and those 
who are devoid of it are certainly naked, (thinking) so the 
kinsmen of Hari, the Varmahs, mailing themselves with 
their hairs standing on end in their enthusiasm for the three 
Vedas and for marvellous fights, and wearing the very solemn 
name and possessing noble arms, occupied Simhapura, which 
may be likened to the cave of lions’’. 4 

This makes it sure that Simhapura was the ancestral 
home of this Varman family of the Yfulava race. Mr. It. G. 
Basak suggests that this is the same as mentioned in the 
Mahiivarnsa, VI, 35 ff. situated in LiUavattha, i,e„ Riidha. 5 
Mr. It. 13. Banerji gives two suggestions for the identifica- 
tion of this place. In his opinion, it was either Sang-ho-pu-lo 
as described by Hiuen Tsang in the Punjab or Singhpoor 
or Seehore in Malwa. 0 

There was a place called Simhapura in Kalinga. The great 
Ceylon King Sahasamalla (1200-1202 a.c.) was born in Simha- 

1 JASB, vol. X (New Series), j>. 125. 

2 E I, vol. XII, p. 40. 3 El, vol. XII, p. 41. 

4 hums a in = avaranam trayi na ca tayfi Inna na nagna iti 
trayya(m) c = adbhuta-sangaresu ca va(ra)sad = rom-odgamair = 
vannminah | 

Varmmano-tigabhlranama dadhatah slaghyam bhujam vi(bi)bhrato 
bliejuh Siinhapurain guham - iva mrgendranam Harer = va(ba)ndhavah II 
—v. 5. 

5 Ibid., p. 37. 


0 JASB, 1914, p. 12 p 
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pura in Kalinga. 1 2 Prof. Hultzsch idea tides this place with 
the modem Singupurain between Chicacoio and Navasanna- 
ptoa. a This formed the capital of a line of Kalinga Kings 
whose names, just like the Yftdavas of East Bengal, eud with 
Varnmn. They were 3 : 

(1) Oanduvarinan 

(2) Vijayanatulivarman 

(3) Nandaprabhanjanavarman 

(4) Umavarman 

Candavarman and Umavarman are known to have issued 
inscriptions from Simhapura. 4 They, in thoir records, 
do not protend to have their descent from any of the 
races of yore as mentioned in the early Sanskrit literature. No 
date is mentioned in their inscription, but from palccographieal 
considerations they should he placed between c. I lth century 
a c. to c. 13th century a. c. 

All these evidences, just referred to # go to prove 
that during 11th, 12th and 13th centuries a. c. Simhapura in 
Kalinga, occupied an eminent position. But, so far as our 
knowledge goes, neither the place Simhapura in the Punjab, 
ii' <r that in Malawa, is known to have attained any pro-emi- 
nrir.'e during this period. 

It seems from the names Vijayanandivarman and Nanda- 
prabhafijanavarinan that “Varm?w» ,) was something like a 
surname of Candavarman’s family. It; is expressly mention- 
rd in a verse of the Belava inscrintions that there was a 
glorious royal family in Simhapura whose members wore 
known as the "Varmans” and from whom Vajravannau took 
his descent. The fact that Maharaja Cundavannau and 
hi- successors pursisteiitly assumed the appellation Varman 

1 EP. Zeylauika, vol, i i , part v, p, 227. • 

2 E I, vol. XII, p. 4. 

3 Cf. E 1 , vol. XII, p. 5 ; ibid., vol. IV, p. 143. 

4 Cm Svasti vijayasthapuradvappapidabhaktakaliugadhipatlSa 
&rTmaharajoinavarinma (El, vol, xii, p. 5 ( 1 . 1-2). Slhapura is the 
pr.ikrt form cl Simhapura. 
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ab the end of their names and thab they ruled in Simhapura, 
strongly suggests that they belonged to the same Varman 
family as mentioned in the Belava inscriptions. This estab- 
lishes close relationship between Ca^davarman’s family 
with that of Vajravarman. Consideration of all these things 
hardly leaves any doubt that Simhapura in Kalinga was 
the original home of the Varman dynasty of East Bengal. 
Now, it is to be decided what were the courses of events that 
brought Vajravarman to East Bengal and made him the 
supreme ruler of the province. The Belava Inscription tells 
us : 9 “In the course of time, there was (one) Vajravarman, 
the auspicious ornament of tho Yadava-soldiers, in their vic- 
torious inarch of battle, who was like death to his enemies.” 
This coupled with the preceding verse of the same inscrip- 
tion gives us a hint that Vajravarman made his fortune out 
of this military campaigns which consequently established 
him on the throne of Vangadesa or East Bengal. 

As Vajravarman’s son Jatavarman married the daughter 
of Kalacuri Karijadeva, he was apparently a contemporary of 
the latter. We may draw the comparative genealogical 
tables of the Varrnans of East Bengal, Palas of Gaud* and 
Kalaeuris of Tripuri in the following lines. 


Vajravarman 

1 

Garigeyadeva 

Mahlpala I 1 
(978-1026 A.C.) 

1 

1 

Jatavarman 

Karnadeva 

1 

Jtfayapala 
(1026-1042 A.C.) 


(1042-1072 A.C.) 

... 1 

Vigrahapala III 

1 

1 

| (1042-1070 A.C.) 

Viraari 

Sam a avarman 

YaSaskarna 

Yauvanasrl 


This tentatively makes Vajravarman a contemporary of 
Kalacuri Gahgeyadeva, Pala Mahlpala and Nayapftla. 
Hence, as a matter of fact, he was also a contemporary of 
Bfijendra Cola I who ruled from 1012 a.c. to 1042 A.c. 

2. El, Vol. Xll p. 42. 

i J ASB, 1921, p. 6. 2 E I, vol. VIII, app, 11, p. 22. 
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Kaliftga formed a part of the latter’s dominion and the 
Varman family of rulers was apparently his subordinates. 
As thjp was the case, the military resources of Yajravarman, 
who was only a member of a feudatory royal family, seem 
to have hardly allowed him to march independently against 
such a distant country as East Bengal. He must have gained 
the rulership of that province with the help of some extra- 
neous superior power. We have just noticed above that 
Yajravarman’s family in Sirnhapura was feudatory to the 
great conqueror Rajendra Cola . 1 2 As for the latter’s military 
achievements, we learn from the Tirumalai Rock Inscription 
dated 1025-26 a.c. that* he conquered Ilamapclala, Kerala, 
Sandimattiva, Irattavadi, Sakkaragottam, Madura-rnandnla, 
NSmapaikkopam, Pancapalji, Masumdesa, Indraratha, Odda- 
visaya, Kosalainildu, Dapdabhutti and Takkapaladam. It is 
further described that “he conquered Vahgaladesa where the 
rain-wind never stopped and from which Govindacandra fled, 
having descended (from his) male elephant and put to flight 
on a hot battle-field Mahlpala, decked (as he was) with 
ear-rings, slippers and bracelets.” I agree with Mr. R. I). 
Banerji in identifying Takkanaladam with South Radha 
(South West Bengal) and Vangftladesa with East Bengal. 
It is quite likely that Yajravarman followed this valiant Cola 
monarch, with his Yadava armies, shared with him his 
victories over so many countries in the North and ultimately 
established himself on the throne of East Bengal when 
its ruler Govindncandra took flight. This must have happened 
between 1012 a.c, and 1025 A.c., the dates of Rajemlra- 
cola’s accession to the throne and the Tirumalai Rock 
Inscription. 

D. C. Ganguly 


1 El, vol. IX, p. 233 . 

2 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. V, no. 3, p. 71. 



The Extent of Harsavardhana’s Empire 


In 1923 I wrote a paper on Harsavardhana in which I tried to 
demonstrate the falsity of two accepted historical assumptions: viz. 
(1) that Har^avardhana’s empire embraced the whole or nearly the 
whole of Northern India and (2) that he was the last great emperor 
of Hindusthan. 1 The views I stated therein have been recently 
challenged by Mr. Nihar Ranjan Roy, and I propose to examine 

the arguments advanced by him. 

After citing the well-known evidences to which I referred in my 
paper, Mr. Roy remarks : “We can, therefore, safely conclude that 
the whole Gangetic Valley from Thane^vara to Magadha was under 
the direct control of Harsa. What relation the adjacent countries 
surrounding this direct dominion had with Harsa we cannot exactly 
ascertain” (p- 77 ^). It will be seen at once that this is nearly tantamount 
to acceptance of the position I wanted to maintain in my paper. 
Unfortunately Mr. Roy has not always kept in view this funda- 
mental proposition and his remarks about individual states, when 
he considers them in detail, are not always consistent with it. 

As regards the evidence of Harsa’s relation with other states out- 
side the area mentioned above, Mr. Roy remarks : “The only evidence 
on the point is Yuan Chwang, supplemented here and there by 
liana. And Yuan Chvvang, to our utter regret, is almost everywhere 
silent on the point. His silence has often been construed as signi- 
ficant, and there are scholars who think that the country or kingdom 
about whose political relation with Harsa Siladitya the Chinese 
pilgrim is silent must have been independent of the royal patron.” 
(p. 778 ). 

This statement requires careful scrutiny. It is not quite correct to 
say that Hiuen Tsang is silent about the states just outside the area. 
For while he does not specifically say anything regarding their relations 
with Harsa he refers to their political status in a way which leads to the 
presumption that they were outside the empire of Harsa. The states 


1 JBORS, September and December, 1923, pp, 31 iff. 

2 I HQ, 1927, pp. 769ff. 
i.h.q., JUNE, 1929 
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about whose political status he is really silent are almost all comprised 
within the area indicated above as forming Har§a's dominions. In 
my last article I have assumed those states to be within Harsa's 
empire. Thus after describing the limits of Har§a's empire as indi- 
cated above 1 remarked : “This conclusion seems also to follow 
from Hiuen Tsang’s accounts. The pilgrim first of all describes the 
three kingdoms of Kapisa, Ka6mTra and Cheh-ka (Punjab), each of 
which extended its sway over minor countries in the neighbourhood. 
3 ut he states nothing about the status, or even refers to the sovereigns, 
of any state from Chi-na-p'uhti to Magadha with the exception of 

If we construe the silence of Hiuen Tsang 

regarding the rest as an indication that these states were under the 
kingdom of Kanauj, the area indicated would closely correspond 
with the deductions made above regarding the extent of Harsa’s 
Kingdom' 1 (p. 321). 

Thus I was prepared to include within the empire of Harsa a 
large number of states about whose political status Hiuen Tsang is 
really silent. The case is, however, altogether different with the 
neighbouring states about whose political status the pilgrim is not 
really silent. As I remarked, in continuation of the above passage : 
“This view is strengthened by the fact that while Hiuen Tsang is 
thus silent regarding the status of states within the area indicated, 
he refers to the sovereigns of all the countries that surrounded it viz. 

Besides, it must be noted, that whereas Hiuen Tsang 

states in connection with many other states that they were dependencies 
of Kasmira, Kapi&a, Cheh-ka, Sindhu, etc. he does not say any such 
thing with regard to these states in respect of Har sa. There is thus 
a very strong presumption in favour of excludi ng these states from 
Harsa’ s empire which can only De disproved by positive and satis- 
factory evidence. Let us now examine how far Mr. Roy has succeeded 
in rebutting this presumption in respect of individual states by 
means of positive evidence of a reliable character. 

1 Valabhl. — Mr. Roy's arguments do not affect my old conclu- 
sion : viz. “There does not seem to be adequate reason for the 
assumption that Valabhl was a feudatory state under Harsa" (p. 315). 
Mr. Roy admits that “there is no evidence of the Valabhl kingdom 
being a direct dependency of Harsa or of the latter's having any direct 
control over the former” (p, 776), but he infers from the expression 
Harsa deva bhibhuta' that Harsa “overpowered and subdued the lord of 
Valabhl". Referring to the rescue of the king of Valabhl by 
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Dadda II, he remarks “he might have continued to rule as an 
independent king but Harsa’s suzerainty must have been recognised... 
...” (p. 777). 

Apart from the contradictions involved herein, and leaving aside 
the question of 'rescue', does the expression ' abhibhuta ' lead necessarily 
to the inference that Valabhl acknowledged the suzerainty of Harsa ? 
Harsa himself was defeated by Pulake§ln and is referred to in 
Calukya Inscriptions as vijita or conquered by Pulakesin, but that 
does not indicate the acknowledgment of Pulakesin’s suzerainty on 
the part of Harsa. It should be remembered that Hiuen Tsang not 
only refers to the king of Valabhl, but also refers to another kingdom, 
Surastra, as dependent on Valabhl. This is hardly compatible with 
the view that Valabhl itself was dependent on Harsa, 

2 Jalandhara. — -The arguments by which Mr. Roy seeks to prove 
Hnrsa’s control over this kingdom would not stand any critical 
test. Hiuen Tsang says that a former king of this country was con- 
vened to Buddhism by an arhat. Thereupon the king of Mid-India 
gave this king sole control of matters relating to Buddhism in 
all India. In Mr. Roy’s opinion the king of Mid-India could not be 
any other person than Harsa and the above passage therefore 
proves his control over the kingdom of Jalandhara. Apart from the 
fact that Harsa is hardly likely to be referred to simply as king of 
Mid-India by Hiuen Tsang, the passage hardly proves anything about 
the political relation of the two kings. The king of Jalandhara, 
in his new rflle of Protector of faith, is said to have travelled all over 
India, building new stupas and Sangharamas and visiting and 
inspecting old ones. It is difficult to place much historical value 
upon this story, except on the assumption that the king took to 
the life of a Bhiksu and was patronised by kings of Mid-India and 
other kingdoms which he visited. But leaving aside these doubt- 
ful inferences we have more categorical references to the status of 
Jalandhara. In the Life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 190) it is said to be the 
'royal city of North India'. Mr. Roy has quoted from Watters but has 
omitted to take note of the following remarks of that author on 
the opposite page : “According to the Life our pilgrim revisited Jalan- 
dhara and on that occasion was well treated by the king of ‘North 
India 1 who had his seat of government in the city with this name” (vol, 
h p. 297). 

3 Kapilavastu, — About this kingdom Mr. Roy simply remarks 
“very close to SrSvastl and presumably within the dominions of 
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Harsa” (p. 782). He apparently ignores Hiuen Tsang’s statement 
quoted in my article : viz. ‘‘There is no supreme ruler ; each of the 
towns appoints its own ruler” (Beal, vol. II, p. 14). 

4. Nepal. — Mr. Roy does me injustice when he attributes to me the 
opinion “that the king of Mid-India could not have extended his 
power as far as Nepal, nor had he any direct or indirect control over 
that kingdom’ 1 ( pp. 782*83). I said that among the territories 
usually included in Harsa’s dominions, “there is certainly an element 
of doubt about Nepal/’ Then criticising Mr. Panikkar’s arguments 
I concluded : “Thus the “mass of evidence” in favour of the hypo- 
thesis that Harsa vardhana conquered Nepal is by no means “almost 
conclusive” as Mr. Panikkar thinks and it is hardly fair at the 
present state of our knowledge to include Nepal within the empire 
of Harsa” (p. 313). 

Mr. Roy has not been able to bring any new argument which 
would induce me to change my views. The two stock-arguments — viz. 
(1) the probable use of the Ilarsa era in Nepal and (2) the reference to 
the conquest of the Himalayan territory by Bana — have been sufficiently 
disposed or in my previous paper. The first is at best doubtful, and 
as regards the second, as the Himalayan ranges stretch across the 
entire northern boundary of India, we need not look for Nepal unless 
there is any positive ground for the same. 

5-7. Kamarupa, KaSmira and Sindhu, — 1 believe Mr. Roy is 
the first to include these three kingdoms definitely within the empire 
of Harsa. The arguments by which Mr. Roy seeks to prove his 
contention are weak in the extreme. Thus as regards Kamarupa he 
quotes the statement of Hiuen Tsang ; “The reigning king who was 
a Brahmin by caste and a descendant of Narayanadeva was named 
Bhaskaravarman, his other name being Kumar a .” Mr. Roy con- 
cludes from the above that “from this it may follow that Bhaskara- 
varman, though a king in his own realm, did not enjoy sovereign 
and independent authority” (p. 785). It is difficult to understand 
how the name Kumara implies a position of dependency. To follow 
this line of argument the great king Kumaragupta of the Gupta 
Dynasty has also to be regarded as a dependent king. The testimony 
of Banabhatta (Harsacarita, Nirnayasagara Edition, pp. 2 1 4 ff . ) and 
Hiuen Tsang does not leave any doubt as to the independent position 
of Kamarupa. For the present it is unnecessary to go into details. 

There is hardly any argument in favour of the inclusion of Kasmlra 
within Harsa’s dominions. Mr, Roy quotes or rather misquotes 
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a statement of Watters which, when traced to its sources, is decidedly 
against his contention. 1 The presumed reference to Harga's rule 
over Kasmlra in RajataranginI has no basis to stand upon. As Stein 
has already pointed out in a footnote to the English translation of the 
passage quoted by Mr. Roy, the ‘Harsa' of the passage lived, accord- 
ing to Kalhana's own reckoning, about 1200 years before the correct 
time of Harsavardhana. 

As regards Sindhu, Iliuen Tsang describes it as a powerful king- 
dom with a number of states dependent upon it, and a mere *§abda- 
slesa’ in Harsacarita, quoted by Mr. Roy, can hardly be taken as a 
serious argument in favour of including it within the empire of 
llaisa. 

8. Regarding the countries to the east of Magadha Mr. Roy’s 
treatment is somewhat unintelligible. He does not refer to Man-na- 
po-fa-to, the first kingdom to the east of what I have regarded as 
Ilarsa’s empire. As I remarked in my last paper, Iliuen Tsang ’s 
statement clearly excludes it from Harsa ’s empire. The same remark 
applies to Kajangala, but here Mr. Roy takes his stand on the state- 
ment of Iliuen Tsang that Siladitya in his progress to ‘East India' 
held his court here. Mr. Roy argues from this that the country was 
within his dominions, but a careful perusal of the pilgrim’s account 
leaves no doubt that he himself regarded the subjugation by Harsa 
only as a temporary one. He expressly states that the country was 
being ruled by a neighbouring state. It is impossible to construe 
this ‘state’ as the dominion of Harsa, as almost immediately after, 


x Watters says that the tooth relic referred to by Hiuen Tsang 
“was not allowed to remain in Kasmlr and was carried away a few 
years after Yuan-Chuang's visit by the great king Siladitya” (vol. I, 
p. 269). This statement, however, proves nothing about the 'invasion 
of Kasmlr’ as assumed by Mr. Roy (p. 780). The removal of a 
Buddhist relic from a non-Buddhist country might have been easily 
effected by pacific methods. That it was so in this particular instance 
is proved by the detailed account in the Life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 183). 
We are told that Siladitya-raja, “coming in person to the chief 
frontier [of KaSmlra] asked permission to see and worship it* and 
the king of KaSmira presented it to him. If we put any faith in 
this story KaSmlra must be regarded as outside the empire of 
Harsa. 
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he refers to the temporary occupation of Siladitya. Could anybody 
believe that the pilgrim who took care to record a temporary residence 
of king Siladitya would have used almost in the same breath the 
expression ‘neighbouring state’ to denote the ‘dominion of Harsa’ ? 

As regards the kingdoms of Pun-na-fa*tan-na Samatafca, Tamralipti 
and Karnasuvarna, Mr. Roy remarks : “No mention is made of any 
king or kings ruling in these countries and we can in no way definitely 
assert what relation these countries had with the “king of Mid-India’ 
but as we have already seen and will see later on that the neighbouring 
kingdom had all been used to some sort of direct or indirect depen- 
dency of the monarch of the Mid-land, it will not be too much to 
infer that they must have recognised the suzerainty of Harsa $iladitya 
and there is no evidence to prove anything to the contrary 
(p. 7 S 5 V’ 

This view might have been worth consideration if all the countries 
surrounding those states were definitely known to have been domina- 
ted by Harsa. But as Kiimarupa and two other states noted above 
were independent and the case of Nepal at least a doubtful one, 
this argument cannot be regarded as a valid one. ‘That there is no 
evidence to prove anything to the contrary' does not mean much, for 
surely the burden of proof lies on him who proposes to include these 
states within the dominions of Harsa. These and other passages in 
Mr. Roy's article tend to create an impression that being once 
possessed of the general idea about the greatness of Harsa’s empire 
Mr. Roy is eager and willing to accept any scrap of evidence which 
may substantiate this view without caring to subject it to the same 
critical test which would normally be applied to historical evidences 
of this class. My former paper was written precisely to combat this 
kind of mentality, and while I am orepared to keep an open mind 
regarding the extent of Harsa’s empire in view of possible discoveries 
of fresh materials in future, I must strongly insist that, for the present 
at any rate, we have no right to assume more than can be deduced 
from available data after they have been put to such critical test 
as we apply in other cases of similar nature. 

I may conclude this portion of the criticism by an examination of 
one important fresh discovery of materials to which Mr. Roy has 
drawn our attention. The reference is to the Gaddemane Inscription 
published in the Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Depart- 
ment for the. year 1923 (p. 83). “It is on a viragal or Memorial 
stone set up to commemorate the death of one Pettani Satyanka, a 
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commander of the army of Siladitya, in his fight with a tribe of 
hunters forming the army of Mahendra.” The editor himself notes : 
“The inscription supplies no clue to ascertain who the Siladitya and 
Mahendra mentioned in it were. On palxographic grounds I am 
inclined to identify the Siladitya of the inscription with Harsavar- 
dhana Siladitya and the Mahendra with Mahendravarman I of the 

Pallavas” Mr. Roy remarks : “This Siladitya could only 

possibly be Harsa Siladitya”. I am unable to agree with him. We 
know of one Yuvaraja Sryasraya Siladitya, a grandson of the famous 
Pulakesin II. The dates of his Nausari and Surat plates show that 
he was a contemporary of Vikramaditya and Vinayaditya. When 
we remember the constant hostility between the Calukyas and the 
Pallavas about this time, we may easily identify the Siladitya of the 
inscription with this Calukya prince who lived in the second half 
of the seventh century a. C. Mahendra would then be identified with 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman II. In any case this supposition 
is as much valid as that of Mr. Roy and there is therefore no definite 
evidence to credit Harsa with the conquest of the south. 

I now come to the second part of the proposition viz., whether 
Harsa was the last great emperor of Northern India. Mr. Roy remarks 
that ‘none of the Pala or Pratihara kings exercised the same amount 
of political power and prestige as Harsa/ The ground for this 
opinion seems to be that “none of these Pfda and Pratihara sovereigns 
had ever enjoyed an unquestioned and undisturbed supremacy over 
their empires* (p. 791). It is as difficult to accept this argument as a 
general principle as to agree to the view that Harsa 'enjoyed an 
undisturbed and unquestioned supremacy' (p. 791). Harsa, as a matter 
of fact, had to wage wars till almost the very end of his reign, 
his expedition against Kongoda having taken place less than five years 
before his death. The boundaries of the empire of Mahendrapala, 
according to most reliable evidences of inscriptions, were formed by 
Kathiawar, Karnal and Northern Bengal, whereas Harsa’s suzerainty 
over any territory outside Mid India is at best doubtful. There 
is absolutely no evidence to show that Mahendrapala’s reign was 
more disturbed and his supremacy less unquestioned than that of 
Har§a. Besides, whereas Harm's empire rose and fell with him, the 
Pratihara empire continued for nearly 3 generations. Even apart 
from Bhoja I and Mahendrapala whose supremacy rests upon unim- 
peachable evidence, the same kind of evidence on which Mr. Roy 
relies in regard to Harga would also indicate Mahlpala as 
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hardly a less important king than Har*a. For the court-poet 
Rajasekhara not only styles Mahlpala as “Maharajadhiraja of 
Aryavarta”— a title which cannot he regarded as an empty boast 
in view of the conquests of Bhoja I and Mahendrapala— -but also 
credits him with victories against the Muralas, Mekalas, Kalingas, 
Keralas, Kulutas, Kuntalas and Ramathas. 

Then, since Mr. Roy attaches so much importance to stray notices 
or even indirect statement of Hiuen Tsang and Bana he cannot al- 
together ignore the evidence of Rajatarahginl about the conquests 
of Lalitaditya. Did not Lalitaditya, according to Kalhana, conquer 
more territories and rule over a far greater empire than Harsa? Has Mr. 
Roy any right to discredit the categorical statements of Kalhana 
when he is ready to accept as positive evidence every statement, 
allusions or innuendos of Bana and Hiuen Tsang ? To my mind 
nothing but a blind prejudice in favour of Harsa can ignore the fact 
that, so far as the extant reliable historical evidence goes, we have 
no right to regard the empire of Lalitaditya, of the Palas or of the 
Tratiharas as less in extent and importance than that of Ilarsa. On 
the other hand, the Pratihara empire, in any case, must be regarded 
as far more extensive, far more solidly built, far more durable, in 
short, far more important in every respect than that of 1 larsavardhana, 

R. C. Majumdak 


Yagesvara 

This is a rare word that occurs in ‘he following psssage on p. 25, 
i iff. of Hertel’s edition of Purnabhadra’s Pancatantra : 

Devasarma ’sadhabhutina salia prasthitab/ athaivam tasya ga- 
cchato ’gre kacin nadi samayata/ tain drstva matram kak- 
santarad avatarya kantha-madhye guptam vidhaya devatar- 
cananantaram Asadhabhutim idam aha / Asadhabhflte yavad 
aham purlsotsargam krtva samagacchami tavad esa kantha 
yagesvaras ca savadhanena rak?anlyah/ ity uktva gatah / 
Asadhabhutir api tasminn adarfianl-bhute matram adaya 

satvaram prasthitah/ [Devasarma] yavad agacchati tavad 

Asadhabhutim na paSyati/ tatas cautsukyac chaucain vidhaya 
yavat kantham alokayati tavan matram na pasyati// j 
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and it has been interpreted by Herfel as ‘Lord of sacrifice, i.e. gold 
(apparently a slang expression like 4 brahmahydaya ')’ in the Glossary 
that he has given at the end of the above-mentioned edition. 

This interpretation is adopted and reproduced by R. Schmidt in 
his Nachtriige turn Sanskritzvccrterbuch von Otto Bcehtlijigk i although, 
as a matter of fact, the context of the above-cited passage shows plainly 
that this can hardly be the meaning of the word. We find it stated in 
this passage (1) that Devasarman, on seeing the river, took the money 
from its resting-place in his waist-cloth, secreted it in his wallet, and 
after worshipping the god, asked Asadhabhuti to guard the wallet and 
th cyagesvara carefully in his absence ■ (2) that, as soon as Devasarman 
was out of sight, Asadhabhuti took the money and went off quickly ; 
and (3) that when Devasarman, after his return, searched his wallet, 
he did not find the money therein. Since it is emphasized in the 
Fancatantra of Furnabhadra, as in the other Fancatantra versions, 
that Devasarman took such care of his money that Asadhabhuti, with 
all his efforts, could not get even a glimpse of it, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that, on this occasion, he made open mention of it to 
Asacjhabhuti by the name yagesvara and asked him to watch over 
it carefully. On the other hand, the fact that Devasarman secreted 
the money in the wallet is sufficient to show by itself that he did not 
want Asadhabhuti to guess that the wallet contained money on that 
particular occasion, and that he could not therefore have spoken of 
it to him. The word ca too in the expression yagcsvaras ca shows 
likewise that the word yagesvara cannot refer to the money concealed 
in the wallet, but denotes some other thing which Devasarman had 
with him at the time. 

The word yagesvara is also used in the following stanza of the 1 2th 
canto of the Naimdlnyacarita : 

sindhor jaitram ayam pavitram asrjat tatklrti-purtadbhutani 
yatra snanti jaganti santi kavayah ke va na vacam-yamah / 
yad-bindu-sriyam indur aficati jalam cavisya drsyetaro 
yasyasau jala devata sphatika-bhur jagarti yageSvarah !i 
This canto is concerned with the svayam-vara of DamayantT, and the 
above stanza, which is the thirty-eighth of that canto, is the sixth of a 
set of eight that are devoted to the praises of the king of Kanci. The 
sense of the first two padas of this stanza is, “This [king] has created a 
pure ocean, namely,that wonderful ocean of fame, which excels the (well- 
known) ocean, (and) in which the worlds bathe; Regarding it,) what 
poets are there that are not silent ?” The sense of the other two padas, 
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however, and particularly of the word jala-devdtd-sphatika-bhUh is not 
clear, and the commentary of Mallinatha, yasya falam cdvisya asdv 
indur drbyetarah sdvarnyTid adrsya jaladevatd apya-harlra-devata-viheqah 
satt jagartH prakdrdnt arena utpreksatej sphatikdd bhavatxti sphatikod- 
bhavo yagesvarah san jdgartij sphatika-lihge ydgebvara iti prctsiddhih, 
does not throw much light upon it. 

The commentator Narayana too explains ydgesvara as sphatika - 
linga ( yagesvarah sphatika iti prasiddhih) and understands it as refer- 
ring to Mount Kailasa, an interpretation which seems to be correct; 
compare Brhatkathamafijari, I. 12: uttare tasya Kailas a-ndmnt spha- 
tika sekhare! vijahdra Haro hdra-gaure girisutd-sakhahjl He also, 
in one of his explanations, divides (like Mallinatha) jala-devatd-spha • 
tika-bhuh into two words, jala-devatd and sphatika-b/mh , and ydgetr 
varah also into two words, yd and agesvarah ( = Kailasa mountain), co-or- 
dinating agesvarah with yd and making out that Kailasa was the jala- 
devatd that was watchful in the ocean of fame. This interpretation 
does not seem to me to be satisfactory ; and I am inclined to explain 
jala-devata , in case it must be regarded as a separate word, as equiva- 
lent to jala'daivatya and in co-ordination with sphatika-bhUh. ( — sphati- 
ka-mayah) and yagesvarah. The meaning of pada d would then be, 
“(having entered into the water of which ocean, this sphatika-linga , 
pertaining to the water-god (i.e., Varuna), namely Mount Kailasa, stands 
forth, invisible.” The expression 'sphatika-linga pertaining to Varuna* 
presumably denotes a sphatika-liiiga that is like a pot in shape. Com- 
pare the following passage of the Siddhdntasekhara cited in the 
Vdcaspatyabrhadabhidhdna s. v. Sivalihga (p. 5015): 

nana chidra-susamyuktam nana-varna-samanvitam/ adrsta-mulam 
yal lihgam karkaSarn bhuvi di^yate// tal lihgam tu svayam- 
bhutam apararn laksana-cyutam / svayambhu-lihgam ity 
uktam tac ca nana-vidham matam // sankhabha-mastakam 
lihgam vaisnavam tad udahrtam / padmabha-mastakam 

brahmam chatrabham §akram ucyate// 6iro-yugmam tatha 
jfieyam trhpadam yamyam Iritam/ khadgabham nairrtam 
lihgam varunam kaladakfti// vayavyam dhvajaval lihgam 
kauberam tu gadanvitam/ ISanasya triSGlabham lokapaladi- 
nissytam/svayambhu-lingam akhyatam sarva-$astravi$aradaih.// 
Alternatively, one can look upon jala-devatfcsphatika-bhtih as one 
compound word (this is what Narayatja does in one of his explana- 
tions). In this case, too, jala-devatd has to be regarded as having 
the sense of jala-devatya and used here as an attribute of sphatika. 
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From the following passage, Himdlaye Simhale ca Vindhydtavvtate 
tat ha l sphatikam jdyate caiva nam-rUpam samaprabkamH Hiimdrau 
candra .samkdsam sphatikam tad dvidha bhavetj suryakantam ca tat- 
raikam candra-kdntam tathaparamj! surydmsu-sparsa-mdtrena vahnim 
vamati yat ksandtj surya-kantam tad dkhyiitam sphatikam ratna-vcdi- 
bhihjl purnendu-kara-samsparhad amrtam sravati kmncftj candra-kantam 
tad dkhydtam durlabham tat Kalau yuge/\ cited (from the yukti-kalpa- 
taru) in the Vacaspatya (s, v. sphatika) i we learn that the Himalaya 
mountain is the birth-place of two kinds of sphatikas , one, sUrya- 
kdnta-sphatika , which gives out fire when the sun’s rays strike upon 
it, and the other, candra-kanta-sphatika , which gives out water when 
the full moon's rays strike upon it, and is very difficult to get in the 
Kali-yuga. The first kind was perhaps regarded as vahni-devatya % 
and the second as jala-devatya % The meaning of the last two padas 
of the above stanza would thus be, “The similarity to a drop of which 
(ocean of fame) the moon assumes [i.e. in which ocean of fame the 
moon seems to be a mere drop], and submerged in the waters of which, 
this sphatika-liiiga [namely, the Kaliasa mountain] which is made of 
watery sphatika , stands up invisible." 

It is futile to speculate as to which of the above two ideas Srl- 
harsa had in his mind when writing this difficult stanza, or if he had 
quite a different idea altogether. In any case, there seems to be no 
doubt that this stanza belongs to the same genre as Dakakumdracarita 
(Nirnayasagara ed. 1917), p. 2, 4: 1 wradindu-kundaghanasdra-nikdra - 
/idra-mrnd la- mar ala suraga ja- n l ra-kfi ra - Girisdttahasa-Kaildsa - kasa-ril- 
kasa viurtya racita-diganta rala-Pu rtya k~irtyd ’ bhitah surabhitah and 
other similar passages in which the kxrti of a king is compared to the 
moon, Kailasa, and other objects and is described as having travelled 
to the end of the world. Compare in this connection, Subhiisitarat- 
nabhandagara (1911), p. 141, verses 28, 29 : 

apayi munina pura punar amayi maryadaya atari kapina pura 
punar adahi Lankarina / amanthi Mura-v lirina punar abandhi 
Laiikarina kva nama vasudha-pate tava yasombudhih kvam- 
budhih I / 1 maluraja Srlman jagati yasasa te dhavalite payah- 


1 Narayana, in the course of his commentary on the above cited 
stanza of the Naisadlnyacarita points out the superiority of the klrti- 
samudra over the ordinary ocean thus : samudrddhikyain tu — ‘sagaram 
parvani sprsed’ iti vacanat parvatirikta-kale samudrasya asprsyatvad 
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paravaram parama-puruso 'yam mrgayate/ Kapardl Kailasam 
sura-patir api svam kari-varam kala-natham Rahuh Kamala- 
bhavano hamsam adhuna// ; ibid., p. 142, v. 48: asyorvi- 
ramanasya parvana-Vidhu-dvairajyasajjarn yasah sarvangoj- 
jvala-Sarvaparvatasita-Srl-garva-nirvasi yat / tat kambuprati- 
bimbitam kimu $arat-parjanya-raji-§riyah paryayah kimu 
dugdha-sindhu-payasam sarvanuvadah kimu//; and ibid., 
p. 143, v. 70 : Kailaslyati ketaklyati hasat-kundlyati 
procchalat-kslrodlyati candaniyati lasat-karpura-piirlyati/ 
plyuslyati sarkarlyati saraccandriyati ksmapate svar-gangiyati 
Sankarlyati bhavat-kirtih karlndrlyati//. 

Mr. N. K. Venkatesan, who has written an article on ‘The last 
days of ^ankaracarya' in the Journal of Oriental Reseirch> Madras 
(I, 33off.), refers to the above-cited stanza of the Naiadhlyacarita , 
and observing (p. 334) that the word yagc'svara has no meaning in 
the context expresses his preference for the reading yogesvarah, 
which according to him, is found in some editions. He considers 
that this word yogewarah refers to the yoga ling a of sphatika 
which Sri Sahkaracarya is said in the d la rka n< l eya-s am h ita (72, 70)* 
to have left with Suresvara, his successor in the pontifical seat at 
Kaiicl, for being worshipped everyday. In support of this interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Venkatesan refers to a statement in Anandagiri’s Hankara- 
vijaya to the effect that Sankara car ya brought five sphatika-lingas from 
Kailasa, of which he deposited one each at BaJari-narayana, Nilakan- 
tha-ksetra (in Nepal), Srhgerl and Cidambaram, and that he kept the 


asya tu sarvada pavitratvat / samudrasya bluilokasthasyaiva janasya 
snanarhatvad asya tu lokatrayasya snanarhatvat / tasya varnayitum 
sakyatvad asya casakyatvat/ tasya ca candraika-sarvasvatvad asya ca 
bindu-rupa-candratvat/ samudre ca srl-Visnu-rupaya jala-devatayah 
suptatvad atra ca yagesvarasya jagrattvat/ evam-vidho yaSasvl ko 'pi 
nastlti bhavah // 

l Kaiicyarn sri-Kamakotim Kali-mala-Samanim kalpayitva Surese 
Srlvidyaraja-pltharcana-mahita-maharajya-samrajya-laksmlm / 
samveSyatmlyasisye sakala-bhuvana-sammoda-hetor mahatma 
cid-rupa-svanubhutiin bhajati bhava-mahambhodhi-santa- 
ranaya// Kancyam srl-Kamakotau tu yogalingam anuttamam) 
pratiathapya Sure6aryam pujartham yuyuje guruh // 
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most precious of them, the yogalihga % with himself and used to 
worship it at Kaficl every day ; and he further cites the following 
verse from the Sivarahasya ( mnsa IX> Ch. 16 ) : tad-yoga-bhoga- va ra- 
mukti-sumok 8 a-yogalihgarcana-prapta‘jaya-svakabra?ne\ tan vai vijitya 
tarasa 'ksata-Sastra-vadair Misran sa kancyatn atha siddhim apajj 

Now it is very questionable if the above-cited books were in ex- 
istence or the above-mentioned tradition about the yoga-linga was 
current, in the twelfth century A.c. when Srlharsa wrote the Naisadhl - 
yacarita . And even if one grants that they were, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that they were known to Sriharsa or that he has referred to that 
tradition in the above-cited stanza. Moreover, I find it difficult to 
subscribe to Mr. Venkatesan's opinion that the reading yagesvarah. 
has no meaning in the context while the reading yogesvarah fits well 
in it. For, to me, it seems that yogesvarah does not fit at all into the 
context while yagesvarah does (see above), and that there is no doubt 
that Sriharsa wrote yagesvarah in that stanza. 

As we have seen above, both Mallinatha and Narayana explain 
yagesvara as sphatika-lihga .* This meaning fits well into the context 
in the above-cited Paiwatantra passage also ; for, on p. 23 it is said 
that Asadhabhuti, resolving to somehow steal the money from Deva- 
Sarman, approached and prostrated himself before him, saying, "am 
namah Sivaya." This indicates that Devasarman was a worshipper 
of Siva, and since it is said in the above-cited passage that he gave 
the wallet and yagesvara to Asfidhabuuti after worshipping the god, 


1 The word yagesvara occures in the following verse also (Subha- 
aita-ratna-bhandagara No, 62, p, 143) : arghayambudhir tndumandalam 
api sricandanam tandulas tara bilva-dalavi ?jab/iah suradhuni dhupah 
pradipo ravihj khetah paacaphalani khn ca kakubhas tambxdam 
aratrikam Meruh sri-jagafi-patc tava yasoyagesvarasy arcane ) / and has 
been explained in the foot-note, as yaso-rupasya yagesvarasya Sivasya, 
by the editor. This is not correct, and here too yagesvara denotes a 
sphatika-liiiga . The meaning of the verse is: *‘0 king, in the worship 
of the sphatika-lihga % namely, thy fame, the ocean is the argha (water 
that is offered); the moon the sandal-paste, the stars the rice-grains, 
the sky the bilva-Jeaf, the celestial river the incense, the sun, the 
lamp, the five planets the fruits, and the quarters tambTUa , the 
Meru the lustration.** The stanza describes how far the king's fame 
has extended. 
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it follows that the god that was worshipped was a Siva-Unga made 
of sphatika .* 

It is this spkatika-linga that is referred to as ydgesvara % and not 
money, as Hertel thinks. 

I may, in passing, point out that Hertel has given a wrong in- 
terpretation of the word bhagavad-viditam also in the above-mentioned 
glossary. This word occurs in the following passage : bhagavata 
dkanusy agneyam saram samd/idyabhihitamj bho duratman dlyatdm 
ay a titUbhasyandanij no cet tviim sthalatam nesydmij iti srutvd samudro 
pi bhaya -cakita -sakala-pariva ro vepaman is tdny andakdni gr/utva bhaga - 
vadviditam tittibhasya sa marpay~\ m as a) Piirnabhadra’s Paftcatantra 
(p. 69, 3ff.), and has been interpreted by Hertel as "at sight of the 
Holy One.” 1 2 3 This too is a mistake : vid has nothing to do with 
‘seeing’ here but has the technical meaning ‘to bear witness to’ 
which it has even in the Rgveda (compare Benfey, Orient and 
Occident , III, 136 and Geldner, Vedische Studien, 3, 174). It and its 
synonym jna have this meaning a in some passages in later literature 
also. Compare Piirnabhadra’s Paftcatantra, I, 141 ( = 1,395): aditya- 
candrav anilo ’ nalas ca dyaur bhutnir apo hr day am yamas caj aha ft 
ca ratris ca ubhe ca sandhye dharmas ca fanati narasya vrttajn/l 
“The sun, the moon,- -are witnesses of man’s action” — which is spoken 
by the weaver’s cidulterous wife and by Dustabuddhi who call upon 
these superhuman beings to bear witness to their innocence. Com- 
pare also the following passage from Ramabhadra-dlksita’s Srnga- 
ratilakabhana (Nirnayasagara ed. ; 1910, p. 29) : 


1 The Siva-lihgas that are worshipped in houses are usually 
either bana lingas (these are oval stones found on the bank of the 
Narmada river) or sphatika-liugas. The former ate comparatively 
rare, and the latter very common. The worship of a sphatika-lihga 
will, it is said in a Garuda-purana passage ( uphatikam sa rva-ka mad a m 
cited in the Vacaspaiya, p. 5015 b ensure the fulfilment of all desires. 

2 This meaning, too, has been adopted and reproduced by R. 
t Schmidt in his above-mentioned Nachtrdge . 

3 It is of interest to note that a similar usage is found in Tamil 
also. Thus in an inscription at Belur (Epigraphia Carnatica, IX, p. 18) 
recording the sale of a house and some land, the witnesses Varadi- 
devakon and Sokkannan write ippadi arivtn which is the exact equi- 
valent of evarti fdndmi (or vedmi ), 
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iyam astu kaficanalata vatsaram ekam kalatram me/ 
pradisami paripanarthe pratidinam asyah 6atam tu dlnaran// 
dadyam asyai mrgamada-kuhkuma-karpura-malyani/ 
tambfilany api nityam pratimasam ksauma-yugalam ca// 
iyam anyam apek?eta madhye yadi sumadhyama/ 
yavaj-jlvam kalatram me bhavet paripanam vina // 
evam vetti Vasantaka ittham janati Kalahamsah/ 
viditam idam Malatya vijfiatam idam ca vrddha-Kamalinya// 
ittham Bhujangasekhara-Kancanalatayor anujnaya likhitam/ 
Manaluru purasrayina Madhava-putrena Citralekhena // 

The last stanza but one of this kalatra-patra or deed of concubi- 
nage that is written in approved legal form states, '‘Vasantaka is wit- 
ness to this j Kalaharpsa is witness to this j this is borne witness to by 
Malatl ; this is borne witness to by old Kamalin!. w 

Bhagavad-vidiiam thus means ‘as witnessed by the Lord', and 
not, ‘at sight of the Holy One'; it is equivalent to bhagavatsak*ikavi . 

A. Venkatasubbiah 


Further Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas 

Mr. B. G. Tilak, the great Vedic savant, has temarked : “It appears 
to me that the oldest Vedic calendar like the oldest hymn was 
sacrificial and that the sacrifice or the year once commenced with 
Aditi at the Vernal Equinox in or near Punarvasu. The Phases of 
the moon, the seasons and the Ayanas further guided the ancient 
Aryans in measuring time for sacrificial purposes. The Asterism 
Abhijit (Vega) marked the approach of Visuvan or the central day, 
while Punarvasu, which soon after came to be called Yamakau — perhaps 
Yama and Yam!— indicated the beginning of the year. We may 
roughly assign 6000-4000 B.c. as the limits of the Aditi or the Pre- 
Orion period" (Tilak, Orion, pp. 205-6) 

In this paper I propose to note down briefly further important 
evidence in support of the above-mentioned point. 


Read at the Oriental Congress, Oxford, 1928. 
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The Vedic myth about the birth of Yama and Yarn!, Manu and 
the two Alvins (vide Brhaddevata, VI, 162 to VII, 7) describes in an 
allegorical way the astronomical phenomena of the Punarvasu, i.e., 
Castor and Pollux and Manu (Eta Geminorum) once commencing 
the solar year at the Vernal Equinox. The myth of the birth of 
the Asvinau cannot be better explained but with the help of astro- 
nomy. Astronomically interpreted the myth gives us a clear ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the Zodaical light as observed bofore 
and after sunset in an Arctic Home. 

This is quite a new interpretation of the story. The commentary 
of Acarya Aurnavabha on Nirukta, XII, i, 9 speaks to the same effect 
(Yaska’s Nirukta, Nirnayasagara edition, p. 819). Sir G. W. Cox 
has remarked that the twins are born when the night leaves her 
sister the dawn, when the dark one gives way to the bright. But 
Sir G- W. Cox has taken no notice of a contrary phenomena occur- 
ring after sunset. The ASvins are adored at morning and evening 
tide as Rudrau, the terrible lords of death, who are thus identified 
or connected with another deity, who become of supreme importance 
in the later Hindu Mythology (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, part IV, chap. 
Ill, sec. i, p. 265). 

The achievements of the twin pair are described in Rv., Ill, 97 , 
where it is said that they adopt various forms, some bright and 
some black. In the Norse tale of Dapple grin we have the Asvins 
in their original form as horses (Sir G. VV. Cox, Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations, pp. 207-208). Prof. Max Muller in his attempt to 
explain many Vedic myths on the theory that they are all dawn 
stories in different garbs has failed, in the opinion of Tilak, to grasp 
the real import of the legends of the ASvins by disregarding the 
statements, which distinctly speak of them as dwelling or labouring 
in darkness (Tilak, Orion, p. 41 1). 

Prof. Rhys being however more cautious has been gradually led 
to adopt the theory of the ancient Arctic Home of the Aryan people, 
inasmuch as all the different incidents in the legends under consi- 
deration can be accounted for only by this theory. In the sacrificial 
literature there are some indications about the oldest position of 
Punarvasu (T. Br., I, 1, 2 ; Dr. M. Ilaug, A. Br., IV, 12 note, p. 269). 
All such references go to show that at one time the sacrificial year, 
which was undoubtedly equinoxial, commenced near Punarvasu ; or 
in other words the consecration of Agni was made on that day. The 
Viguvan was thus the day of the autumnal equinox. 
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The passage (Rv, IV, 25, verses 3, 4 and 5) proves the above ex- 
plained position of Punarvasu in unequivocal terms if the meaning of 
the term Vasu be taken to be the stars marking the half of the ecliptic 
and visible in the polar skies in the Arctic regions as Pandit Bhaga- 
wandas has done (vide Aryan Astronomy, pp. 8f. and also Rv, 
I,ios,6; VIII, 5,13; Av, III; W. RW., RE; T. Br., I, 7, 6, 6). 
The word Punarvasu would mean the first asterism of the Deva- 
Nak^atras. The Vasus are considered the best of the Devas in Rv, 
I» 43» S* Formerly they were only seven in number, afterwards 
changed to eight. The southward half of the ecliptic was called 
Arnfiumati and the sun moving in that part was called Krsna or dark. 
He was also called Rama (Yajurveda, XIX, 19, 58 ; Nirukta, 1, 7). 

It is an admitted fact that the more backward we travel, the more 
strongly shall we be convinced that the sacrificial year commenced 
with the vernal equinox and not with the winter solstice and that the 
change of the commencement of the year from the vernal equinox to 
the winter solstice must have been made long before the vernal 
equinox was in Krttikas (Tilak, Orion, p. 207 et sequel). 

Apart from the evidence, noted above, about the position of Aditi 
at the vernal equinox, the tradition of the same phenomenon is given in 
the story of the Asterismal Prajapati (T. Br., I, 5, 2, 2). 

The astronomical method of Tilak in the Orion is sure to give 
us striking results if we make a further minute study of the Vedic 
literature on the lines chalked out by him in the case of Punarvasu. 

Thus we find that vernal equinoctial year once commenced near 
Tisya (Delta Cancri) or Pusya, whose presiding deity is Brhaspati 
(Kv, II, 25, 3 j IV, 50, i, 2, 4, 8 and 9 ; X, 67, 5 ; X, 72, 2 ; T. Br., 
Ill, 1, I, 5). The statement that Brhaspati performed the light-winning 
feat standing at the car of Rta, i.e., the Zodiacal belt proves the same 
thing (Kv, I, 56, 5 ; I, 39, 9 } II, 23, 3 and iS). There is a constellation 
in the group Cancri, which is described as an arrow, consisting of 
three stars, This is known by the name of Trisandhi (Rv, II, 24, 8 ; 
A. Br., 1, 25). Trisiras seems to be another epithet of the same con- 
stellation. It is wrong to suppose that Trisiras represents the stars 
in the belt of Orion. It certainly cannot be the star Sirius, i.e., 
Alpha Canis Major. That Trisiras once marked the vernal equinox 
in old days can be inferred from the myth about him as given in T. 
S., II, 5, 1, 1 and Brhaddevata, VI, 147, 153. Similar description is 
found about Tri^andhi in the Atbarvaveda. Next we find reliable evi- 
dence about Madhukasa being once near the vernal equinox, Madhu- 
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ka$a is the name of the group of stars known as the bee-hive or the 
Praesepe in the region of the sign of Cancer (-Kalinath Mukerjee, 
Astronomical Atlas). That some stars of Madhuka$a must have 
marked the vernal equinox in old times may be inferred from the 
following references : Rv, IX, 1, 4, 21; Av, IX, 1, 1 ; 3, 4, 5. 
The myth of the gigantic crab of the Greek mythology strongly 
supports the above inference. Prof. J. Majumdar has inferred from 
the same myth that the astronomical phenomena as a whole must 
have occurred in North latitude 69° 51* at about 4000 B C. Majumdar, 
Eagle and the Captive Sun, pp. 83f,). But in the higher latitudes of the 
Arctic regions the same phenomena may be proved to have occurred 
in more ancient times. 

That the vernal equinox occurred near ASlesa, i.e., Alpha or Delta 
Hydrae can be proved from the following references : Av, XX, 34, 11 ; 
XX, 12 ; Rv, II, 12 ; II, 13, 5 ; S. Br., XI, Si 5, 6. Arbudi and Nyar- 
budi seem to be ancient names of some stars in the head of Hydra 
(Av, XI, 10, S). The head of Hydra, i.e., Vrtra is said to be pierced 
by Indra or the sun God (vide Rv, I, 52, 10, 6 ; VIII, 6 , 6 ; VIII, 65, 2). 
The myth of the churning of the Cosmic ocean helps us a good 
deal in coming to the same conclusion. 

The constellation Agha seems to imply the group of stars now 
known as Magha, i.e., Alpha Leo, while Arjunl implies Purva-PhaJguni, 

1. e., Gama Leo and Uttara-phalgunI, i.e., Denebola or Beta Leo to- 
gether. 

The astronomical meaning of Rv, X, 85, i. 3 is : “when the sun 
enters Agha, the rays of the Sun are powerless, indicating winter 
solstice, and on his entrance in Arjunl, they are again revived*' (Cf. Av, 
XI, v, 1, 13 and Rv, VII, 103, 9). 

The legend about Visnu’s head lying at Magha and being cut off by 
the sprining of the bow which he held in his hand proves that the 
vernal equinox once lay near Magha ($at. Br., XIV, 1,16). Simi- 
larly Vrtra's head lay in Denebola and its tale in Pegasus, i.e,, Ahir- 
budhnya shows that the vernal equinox was once marked by 
Denebola. 

It is proved from the quotations in Taitt. Ar., Ill, 2, 74 and Av, 

2, 8, which speak of Vicrtau appearing on the Arctic Horizon, that 
the vernal equinox was then in Alpha Corvus (Hasta) and the south 
solstitial point then reached Vicrtau or the Mula asterism. 

That Citra (Alpha Virgo) was once at the vernal equinox can 
be inferred from the following facts ; 
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(<*) The story of the Deluge and the Great Fish. 

(b) Tvasta the presiding deity of Citra is said to be the Univer- 
sal father (VS, IX, 9). From him the swift horse, the sun, 
was produced and he gave speed to the horse (Av, VI, 92, 1). 

(*) The astronomical interpretation of the legend abou f Arjuna 
winning the hand of Draupadl points to the same direc- 
tion. 

Pandit Bhagawandas remarks that Apah (Delta Virgo) and Apam 
Napat (Theta Virgo) once marked the vernal equinox may be inferred 
from Rv, II, 35 ; X, 30, 3, 4. 

Savita is called Apam Napat in Rv, I, 26, 6. 

The deity Savita (Apam Napat) is a common heir-loom of all the 
Aryans. The phenomenon must have occurred about 1 3000 years 
ago. The Great Babylonian and Hebrew Deluge must have occurred 
at the same time. The star Revatl (a star of the Pisces) would be 
then at the autumal equinox. 

I am as yet unable to find out any authority to prove that the 
constellation Svati (Arcturus or Alpha Bootes) once lay at the vernal 
equinox. 

The constellation ViSakha was once known as Radha in ancient 
times. The dual deity Indragnl is its presiding deity. 

From Rv., VI, 59, 1, it is inferred by Tilak that Indragnl are 
invoked to destroy the Pitars, styled DevaSatravah i.e. Pitryana is 
ended. IndrfignI here appears to mean the first new moon in the 
new year (vide Tilak, Vedic Chronology and Vedanga Jyotis, p. 162). 

From Rv, XI, 59, 6 and Rv, I, 123, 8, Tilak has inferred that 
after the circuit of the dawns is complete, the Sun appears on the 
Arctic Horizon, when Indragnl having destroyed DevaSatravah „ com- 
plete their victory by the achievement of the Sun (vide also Av, 

VIII, 1, 4, 7). 

Indragani are the best of Soma drinkers (Rv, I, 21,1, 5; Rv, 
III, 12, 6). 

ViSakha was so called because it was possessed of two branches, 
caused by the equinoctial colure bisecting the Zodiacal portiflh of the 
Vi&lkha. 

Mitra, the presiding deity of the constellation Anuradha is praised 
in Rv, III, 59. If Anuradha be at the vernal equinox, K^ttikas 
(Pleides; would mark with autumnal equinox and Beta Delphini the 
north solsticial point, the polar star being marked by Delta Cygni. 

I am as yet unable to find out sufficiently clear and unequivocal 
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authorities to prove that we can carry back the position of the 
vernal equinox beyond the Anuradha (Alpha Scorpio or Antares). 

In conclusion I beg to submit that the most active portion of the 
Vedic period may be carried back even beyond 15,000 B.C. or the 
Scorpio period and that there are grounds for carrying it back even still 
further. 

When everything can thus be consistently explained, I leave it to 
scholars to determine whether the above period should or should 
not be accepted as determining, as correctly as it is possible to do 
under the circumstances, the oldest period of the Aryan civilization. 
It is the unerring clock of the heavens that has helped us in deter- 
mining it and it is, in my opinion, hardly probable to discover better 
means for the puposes. 


V. II. Vader 


The so-called Indo- Aryan Invasion 

Mr. Jainath Pati has done well to raise the Indo-Aryan question 
again. In his lively article in the 1HQ, December, 1928, he asks, “Is 
Indo-Aryan invasion a myth ?” and he concludes that there was no 
invasion of any kind, not even gradual immigration. It is doubtful 
if a question which has already been debated for a century can be 
now considered finally settled, and I propose only to make some 
remarks which will give Mr. Pati the opportunity of making his con- 
clusions more positive and if possible more convincing. 

The question is really a part of the general Indo-European question, 
and no one thinks that the last word lias been said, especially in 
view of the discoveries still going on. It will be as well to begin 
with the points on which we agree. There are two distinct aspects 
of it, the philological or linguistic and the archaeological, the latter 
involving ethnological questions as well. On the linguistic side there 
is general, though perhaps not final agreement, and I have not found 
anything new in Mr. Pati's remarks. It rests upon the fact that 
we find extending over an area stretching from the west of Europe 
to India a group of languages with many common features, and hence 
appropriately termed Indo-European. Our German friends prefer 
to speak of it as Indo-Germanic, and with this we need not quarrel. 
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We have all agreed not to use the term Aryan in the sense of Indo- 
European. To Max Miiller, as we know, Aryan meant not merely 
this whole Indo-European group but a group of peoples as well. He 
found it as an ethnic term applied by the Iranians and Indians to 
themselves, and he arbitrarily extended the term to all the peoples 
who spoke similar languages. This was putting dogma in the place 
of scientific inquiry. 1 

I low are the common features in all the Indo-European languages 
to be explained ? We may consider the possibility of parallel and 
independent growth. We know that Hindustani expresses the 
genitive relation by adding a suffix, and that Hungarian does so by 
means of similar method, but both have hit upon this device quite 
independently. Similarly, English can express the future of any verb 
by using the verb will and modern Greek has adopted its own verb 
thelo % *1 will', for exactly the same purpose, but these languages are as 
free from mutual influence on this point as if they were on different 
planets. Between the various Indo-European languages, however, 
the resemblances are so many and so close that no one tries to ex- 
plain them in this way. When we find words like pateres , pente , agros 
in Greek, and pitarah, panca, a/rah in Sanskrit, we can only conclude 
that in an earlier stage these words were identical in both languages, 
and that in one or both of the present languages they have become 
modified. There is an instructive parallel in the Romance languages. 
The Italian, French, Spanish, Rumanian, and some other languages 
all go back to an earlier stage called Latin. No one supposes that 
any of the speakers of these languages, except perhaps a few in 
Italy, are descendants of the tribe of people who once called them- 
selves Latini . But it is clear that those who first began to speak 
Latin in Gaul or Spain had to learn their Latin by coming into direct 
contact with speakers of Latin, and we know from history how this 
caine about. Through invasions and immigrations the speakers of 
Latin imposed their own tongue on Gauls, Spaniards, Iberians, 
Dalmatians, Belgians and others, who each in their own way modified 


1 Mr, Pati is quite mistaken in supposing that Max Muller's 
charming style is responsible in the least for the present belief in 
what he calls the ''myth,'* No philologist should base his views on 
what someone else may have said, least of all on what Max Muller 
said fifty years ago, 
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the pronunciation, and introduced into it words of their own 
tongues. 

In the case of the speakers of the Indo-European group we have no 
history to go on, and we are even less likely to find out who were the 
original speakers of the original language than we are to find the 
original Latins, but we can at least put the question how the Indo- 
European group of languages spread to the West as far as the British 
Isles and Iceland, and to the East as far as Bengal and Turkestan 
in ancient times. It is a question that has been asked and has 
received more or less hypothetical solutions for more than a century. 
The first stage of inquiry was to mark off clearly the Indo-European 
group, and to set aside the question of the origin of Semitic, Hamitic, 
Ugro-Altaic, and other groups by which the Indo-European is 
surrounded. The question as to the place where the primitive 
language acquired its peculiar characters and became what we call 
Indo-European is evidently closely related to the question of the 
manner of its dispersion. Taylor in his Origin of the Aryans has 
pointed out some of the reasons for thinking that the spread was 
rather by gradual penetration' than by violent irruptions. We find, 
Jor example, certain striking features in common between the Keltic 
and the Italic branches, as if they grew up side by side ; but we also 
find that Keltic and Germanic share certain peculiarities, and so 
with other branches. This is in favour of the gradual development 
of the various branches side by side, rathei than of successive and 
independent inroads from a primitive centre. It is further an argu- 
ment in favour of the view that the place from which these branches 
spread was somewhere in Europe, and that they developed within 
the area where we still find the bulk of the Indo-European languages. 
In any case the spread appears to have been an extension into 
lands already inhabited, for in every branch we find linguistic 
peculiarities which appear to be due to intermixture with other 
tongues* 

On the other hand, we know that extensive migrations did take 
place in ancient times, and we have recently become aware of the 
former existence of a language in Central Asia, usually called Tocha- 
rian, which unlike any of the other Asiatic branches is a centum 
language, and is more nearly related to Latin than to any of the 
other Asiatic branches. Shall we say that here we have the migration 
or invasion of a whole people from Europe to Asia, or is this language 
a survival of a people who remained in Asia in their primitive home ? 
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As yet there is no general agreement on the point, and it is unlikely 
that by means of mere philology the question will ever be settled. We 
need the help of archaeological and ethnological evidences. Even those 
who hold that the original centre was in Europe are not agreed as to 
where it was. Much archaeological evidence about prehistoric centres of 
culture in Europe has been collected, but it has never been correlated 
with the linguistic evidence for such cultures. Yet until we can say 
of a given culture, such as a neolithic settlement in Denmark, or an 
aenolithic culture on the Danube, and decide whether it is pre-Indo- 
Germanic, or a non-lndo-Germanic group, our conclusions about the 
primitive Indo-European movements will always be resting on more 
or less unproved hypotheses. Philology alone will never settle ethno- 
logical problems. 

These are some of the facts that we have to bear in mind in dis- 
cussing that section of Indo-European question which relates to the 
Indo-Iranian branch, but the latter question is far less complex. For 
one thing we can be certain that the separation of the Indians and 
Iranians was much later than the separation of these peoples from 
the other branches. With the help of new archaeological discoveries 
we may even entertain the hope of finding an approximate date for 
it. Further, we need not debate the question whether the earliest 
speakers of the languages that developed into Iranian and Vedic 
came from Europe. They were already in Asia when we first 
find them, and the question before us is whether the Vedic or pre- 
Vedic people invaded India or not, or as Mr. Pati prefers to put it, 
whether Indo-Aryan invasion is a myth. The usually accepted view 
is that Vedic shows such close resemblances to Iranian, and so many 
of its religious and other terms are identical, that the speakers of 
the two languages must once have been in close contact. No modern 
scholar has suggested that both peoples ever lived together in India, 

so that the separation must have taken place by one of them going 

into India. These were the ancestors of the speakers of Vedic, and 
yet Mr. Pati denies that they invaded India. Then how did they 
and their language get there ? Mr. Pati does not say. His conclu- 
sion is that “the circumstances are not only such as not to warrant 
any inference of an Aryan invasion into India but rather stand 

against any such inference." Then what does Mr. Pati infer ? 

This only tells us what he thinks did not happen. Will he not give 
u* something positive ? If he thinks that the people whom he calls 
Aryans never invaded India, does he think they were always there ? 
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In that case how did they get their language ? Is the resemblance 
of their language to that of the Iranians a mere accident ? Or does 
he think that some of them came out of India and left a language 
in Iran very like their own, not to speak of other related languages 
in Europe equally in want of an explanation ? 

Mr. Pati must pardon us if these suggestions look rather ridiculous, 
but it is really for him to suggest how it is that a Vedic language 
and a people who spoke it have ever existed in India. Until he puts 
some credible theory in the place of the one that he denies, he con- 
vinces no one. His denial is like denying that the Irish invaded 
Ireland, or the Swedes Sweden, or the English England, lie has 
attacked Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji, and I do not wish to trench 
upon the province of that able scholar, who can quite well defend 
himself, but surely Mr. Pali knows that Dr. Chattcrji is merely stat- 
ing the view of all scholars except Mr. Pati himself on this question. 
Surely he should not express wonder at anyone holding that view, when 
he has not told us what other view he expects 11s to put in its place . 1 

Six pages are devoted to a quite separate question, which do not 
forward the argument, and this is the question of the relation ot 
Vedic to Sumerian, and to the archaeological discoveries at Mohcn-jo- 
Daro and Harappa. Seeing that we do not yet know who the 
builders were nor what langugagc or languaes they spoke, what 
lie thinks these discoveries prove about an Aryan invasion is not 
clear, so we will turn first to the Sumerian. He gives a list of in- 
stances of what he thinks are Sumerian words in Sanskrit. This is 
not the first time that contact of Vedic culture with Mesopotamian 
has been suggested. 

Let us suppose that all these suggested Sumerian roots in Vedic 
are certain ; what do they prove ? Every one of these words belongs 
to a language outside India. If they were borrowed, the natural infer- 
ence is that they were borrowed in the region where the Sumerian 
language was established, south of Mesopotamia, and that then 
the Vedic or pre-Vedic people took them with them to India. This 
is a strange way to disprove an Aryan invasion. 

1 Mr. Pati really ought to be more careful in his language than 
he is, when he speaks of the “direct lie” to Dr. ChatterjPs view that 
the Aryans were the first tamers of the horse. Does he think that 
the Vedic people were the first Aryans ? The horse had been tamed 
before any Vedic people existed, 
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But perhaps Mr. Pati thinks that the inhabitants of Mohen-jo-Daro 
were Sumerians. He quotes with approval Dr. Brown's statement 
that the early inhabitants of the Indus valley may have used a 
language akin to classical Sumerian, and that the early Indian Aryans 
borrowed from them. They may, but at present this is an idle guess. 
We know absolutely nothing of their language as yet, but again let 
us imagine that some day it will be proved that the inhabitants 
of Mohen-jo-Daro spoke Sumerian. What bearing has it on the 
question of an Aryan invasion ? If the pre-Vedic people picked up 
some foreign words, whether in Mesopotamia or in the Indus valley, 
how does it prove that they never invaded India ? 

Mr. Pati also argues from ethnological grounds, though here he 
does not find anything to contradict an invasion, but merely 
that it is gratuitously supposed invasion, 1 * nor does he say what 
lie thinks the evidence proves. Does he think that it is possible to 
identify a race by the mere shape ut the skull, not to speak of the 
language, which the owners of the skulls once spoke ? Perhaps when 
he has told us what he thinks really took place instead of an invasion, 
and how it was that the Vedic language got into India, he will then 
also state the linguistic evidence which he thinks can be drawn from 
the ethnological facts. 


Edward J. Thomas 


Indo-Aryan Invasion of India— Not a Myth 

In the Dec. Number of the ‘Indian Historical Quarterly,* 1928, 
there is an article by Mr. Jainath Pati headed ‘Is Indo-Aryan Invasion 
a myth*, and the reply which the author gives is found at the end as 
follows : “Wc cannot believe in any appreciable disturbance in the 
composition of the population of the Punjab, by a gratuitously sup- 
posed invasion about 700 to 1200 years alter the date of the old skele- 
tons (found at Harappa). The circumstances are not only such as not 
to warrant any inference of an Aryan invasion into India, but rather 
stand against any such inference*’ (p. 693). The interesting and 
even strange finds at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro have shaken the 
belief of some scholars in the so-long accepted theory of an invasion 
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of the Aryans in the Punjab in Vedic times. At what period the Rg- 
veda was compiled is a matter of dispute yet Tiiak and others 
believe that it was compiled about 3100 B.C., while European scho- 
lars (with the exception of Jacobi) believe that it was compiled about 
1200 B.C. But both believe that the Rgveda indubitably evidences 
the incoming of the Aryans into the Punjab about its time, very 
probably as conquerors, and certainly as new settlers, just as Euro- 
peans went into America about 1600 a.C. and colonised the land, 
sometimes conquering the Red Indian aboriginal people there. The 
question, therefore, arises whether the arguments of Mr. Pati based on 
these new finds are really of any value so as to compel us to abandon 
our accepted belief and to take up the opposite view that Indian 
Dravidian Invaders went out of India into Sumeria and are still the 
inhabitants of the Punjab as they were thousands of years ago. 

It seems to me that the author of the abovementioned article has 
not sufficiently grasped the difficulties which stand in the way of 
arriving at the conclusion he proposes. In the first place, the new 
finds are yet confined to Sind and Western Punjab and no such dis- 
coveries have yet been made in the Eastern Punjab and the Gangetic 
valley. It is accepted by all, as found at the census of 1901 by 
Sir H. Risley, that the population of the Punjab and Rajputana (the 
Rajputs particularly) is truly Aryan. What are the racial characteris- 
tics of the Aryan people all over the world, in Europe and in Asia ? 
They are as follows : long heads, tall stature, fair complexion and 
fine noses. These are the very characteristics of the Indo-Aryans as 
they are described in the Rgveda ; and it strongly contrasts the 
Dasas with the Aryans by describing the former as dark and noseless. 

We may here point out that the first great defect in the argument 
of Mr. Pati is that he nowhere speaks about the noses of the finds 
at Harappa. Long head or dolichocephale is not the decisive factor 
in the determination of race as distinctly pointed out by Sir H. Risley 
and other authorities. The Dravidians also have long heads and the 
Celtic Aryans have broad heads. The decisive factor is the form of 
the nose at the root as well as at the end. The Mongolian type has 
a broad nose at the base and the Dravidian at the end. The fine-nosed 
incoming Aryans were so struck with the broad noses of the abori- 
ginial people that they called them noseless. Even colour does not 
decide race, as the white colour of the Aryans has changed to brown 
among the Rajputs owing to the extreme heat of the country they 
inhabit. But they as well as the Jats and Gujars of the Punjab 
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have still the fine noses of the Aryans. We do not yet know what 
kind of nose the skeletons found at Harappa bear; but we know 
for certain that the Dravidian population of India has still broad 
noses though they have long heads. The Jats, the Gujars and the 
Rajputs are, therefore, a distinct race and they have the same racial 
characteristics as the Persians, the Greeks, the very fine-nosed Romans 
and the Germans. We cannot but believe they all form one race. 
They must have come into their modern lands from somewhere out- 
side. India is not their home but is the home of Dravidians and 
the Indo-Aryans, viz ., the Jats, Gujar Rajputs and others, must have 
come into India as conquerors or new settlers. The Rgveda often 
speaks of the destruction of the forts of the Dasas and there is very 
little doubt that they were conquered and dispossessed and driven 
southwards . 1 The Rgveda usually speaks of two (even three) peoples, 
Ary a and Dasa (st wff gw?nt«i *5^ flrtforfii), with opposite 
characteristics and the Aryans from their many distinguishing points 
must have come into the Punjab from some cold region outside 
as we shall presently show. 

They cannot have been Sumerians, as shown by us in detail in the 
Appendix to our history of Sanskrit literature, vol I, section I, recently 
published. The occurrence of a few words identical in sound and in 
meaning among them cannot make them one people. Here again the 
same defect appears in the argument of Mr. Pati, as in the argu* 
ment based on dolichocephale. The finding of a few, indeed many, 
words identical in sound and meaning cannot establish identity of 
language. Guna or some other words may be found in Sumerian and 
in Vedic Sanskrit with the same meaning. But they may have 
travelled from one to the other or may have even started indepen- 
dently of one another by the same tendencies. It is grammar which 
is the decisive proof of identity or affinity of language. Case-forms 
of nouns and verbal forms must be shown to be similar or identical, 
before we believe in the affinity of languages. Now it has been 
established beyond doubt that the Vedic Indo- Aryans and Persians 
and Europeans not only possess the same racial characteristics but 
spoke languages which are allied from their case-forms of nouns 
and conjugational forms of verbs as also identity of words of com- 
mon use. It is, therefore, certain that they all originally formed one 

x Dasa is described in the Brahmanas as 'ousted at 

pleasure*. 
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people and spoke one language. How grammar is the soul of language 
and not words may be seen from how many Arabic and even English 
words we constantly use in Hindi. But Hindi does not thereby become 
Arabic or English, for it subjects these foreign words to its own gram- 
mar. Hindi thus by its grammar remains a Sanskrit-born language. 
We must, therefore, not be misled by the occurrence of a few words 
with identical meaning in Sumerian and Sanskrit. Guna probably may 
have travelled from Vedic Sanskrit as the Vedic Aryans were great 
mathematicians. The Indo*Aryans are originators of the world-current 
decimal system and even of Arithmetic. Other words may have 
come into Vedic Sanskrit from Sumerian. We must remember that 
there must have been communication between Vedic India and 
Sumeria, believing, as we do, that the Indo- Aryans were established 
in Eastern Punjab when the Sumerians were at Harappa or Mohen-jo- 
Daro from 30002500 B.C. If we take the Rgveda to belong to about 1200 
B.C. even then the Vedic Indians after coming into India had communi- 
cation with Babylonians, and there might have been an interchange 
of ideas and words. But that the Vedic Indians did not come from 
Sumeria in a second wave of Invasion as Waddell holds will appear 
clear from the following. Indeed in either view of the date of the 
Rgveda compilation, the Vedic Indians must be looked upon as 
entirely disconnected with the Sumerians or Babylonians. 

The chief deity of the Vedic Aryans is fire of which there is no 
trace in the religion of the Sumerians or Babylonians. The im- 
portance of fire can only be realised in a cold region, especially in 
parts of the temperate zone where the sun disappears for several days 
or even months. The Persians have stuck to fire worship down to 
this day though the Indians in the hot plains of India have taken 
to other deities. But the Vedic deity still remains fire, and orthodox 
Brahmins not only often keep Agnihotra but kindle fire at every 
religious ceremony. We know that among western Aryans too 
fire continued to be worshipped and kept up. Usas is another 
deity which is found in the Rgveda worship but has no counter- 
part among the Sumerians. This deity is entirely a cold region 
deity, as its importance can only be realised when the sun dis- 
appears for a long time. In such a region several days of bright 
dawn pass before the sun comes up. Indeed the description of 
USas in the Rgvedic hymns as a goddess circling round the horizon 
like a courser (30 in number) can apply to an arctic region as Tilak 
showed at length in his ‘Arctic Home in the Vedas'. This goddess 
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was still remembered by the Vedic Aryans in the Punjab and the hymns 
sung to her. Some of the finest hymns preserved in the Rgveda are 
associated with the name of Usas. The Sumerians have no such deity 
among them. The only female deity with them is probably Ishtar 
which has been identified with Venus. 

These two Vedic deities make it certain that the ancestors of the 
Vedic Aryans lived somewhere in the higher latitudes of the tern 
perate zone or the lower latitudes of the Arctic region where the sun 
disappears for months. VVe have a further proof of this in the fact 
that the Roman years originally consisted of 10 months. The Rg- 
veda also speaks of Angirasas who were Navagvas and DaSagvas, 
vim , 9 those who sacrificed for nine months and those who sacrificed for 
ten months, They watched the sun and moon carefully and knew 
months by their conjunctions. When the sun disappeared they could 
not sacrifice. The same fact is further supported by the number 
of seasons mentioned in the Rgveda. The seasons are said to be 
five only in the Rgveda. When the sun rose, there was Vasanta 
or spring and the year commenced. But at the end there was only 
Hemanta. The commentators always explain the number five by 
stating that Hemanta and 6 isira are to be taken together. 

The Vedic Aryans thus must have originally lived in colder climes 
than the Punjab and must have come into it by immigration. Though 
this incoming is not expressly described in the Rgvedic hymns, we 
have often stories mentioned of how Sudas crossed the rivers of 
the Punjab helped by the prayers of Visvamitra. In the Rgveda 
Nadlsukta, rivers from the Ganges up to the Indus are mentioned in 
order. In a subsequent hymn, Sarayu of Oudh is mentioned and 
we may believe that the Vedic Aryans slowly spread from the Indus to 
the Sarayu. Nay, in the Satapatha we have a story in which there is 
a clear reference to the advance of the Aryans from the SarasvatT 
eastwards, as from its bank the fire of Mathavya under the guidance 
of Gautama went eastwards till it stopped at the bank of the Sada- 
nlra in Behar. 

These Vedic statements lead clearly to the inference that the Indo- 
Aryans came into the Punjab from outside and slowly spread east- 
wards up to Mithila. But we have an actual incursion into the Punjab 
mentioned in the Zend A vesta legend pointed out by Tilak, the 
importance of which cannot be underrated. Owing to continuous 
snowfall the ancient Aryans left their ancient home and several parties 
went into several countries, one of which went into the land of seven 
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rivers but were there troubled by heat and serpents, a correct de- 
scription of the Punjab. We have here a reliable piece of foreign 
evidence to prove the Aryan incursion into the Punjab of which we 
have so many other proofs from ethnology, language and religion. 
We further know that the social customs of the Vedic Aryans were 
almost the same as those of many ancient European peoples. 

The theory of an invasion and occupation of the Punjab by Aryans 
is thus based on strong evidence of different kinds and nothing has 
yet been found, as far as we can see, which should compel us to give 
up this theory. The finds at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro indeed show 
a high culture ; but then there is nothing found which can establish a 
connection with Vedic civilization. Indeed this has been admitted 
on all hands. Not only no Vedic deities have been found, but the 
favourite Vedic animals, the horse and the cow, are not much in evi- 
dence, while the buffalo is conspicuous. The Vedic civilization may 
be less advanced than that found at Harappa or even that of the 
Dravidians who originally occupied the land. But further than this 
how does this find disprove the incursion of the indo-Aryans into the 
Punjab ? Dr. Keith can only suggest an admixture of the incoming 
Aryans with the original Dravidians. “Complete destruction of pre-ex- 
isting people is a comparatively rare phenomenon.” But, as suggested 
before, the sparse Dravidian population of the Eastern Punjab may 
have moved southwards and there is no question of complete des- 
truction, though even destruction may be inferred from the story 
of Sarpasatra given in the Mahabharata ; this satra is mentioned 
as having taken place at Taksaslla. There is further the story of 
the burning of Khandavavana and the killing of serpents there. What- 
ever the fact, we find the Punjab at present actually occupied almost 
wholly by an Aryan population and we may believe that as in Ger- 
many which is solely occupied now by Teutonic races without any 
trace of earlier peoples, we have in the Punjab a distinctly Aryan 
population, the earlier inhabitants having been actually destroyed 
or moved southwards, 

The real difficulty is presented not by these finds but by the 
existence of cerebrals- in Vedic Sanskrit. The occurrence of a few 
words with identical meaning in Sumerian and in Vedic Sanskrit 
is of no consequence whatever as stated already. But whence came 
the cerebrals 3. % q in Vedic Sanskrit as they are not found in the 
cognate Aryan languages ? They must have been taken in the 
Punjab from the Dravidians owing to the supposed admixture. But 
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even this does not disprove the theory of an Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab. The two peoples being distinct as also their 
languages, one of them must be taken to have come into the 
land from outside. The presence of cerebrals might prove admixture 
of races. But as a matter of fact there exists no mixed population 
in the Punjab, the people being most unequivocably Aryan ; we have 
to account for the appearance of the cerebrals in the Vedic language in 
another way. We know that the cerebrals exist in Dravidian lan- 
guages 5 they may therefore have come in even by contact. But there 
is a still more probable source. It is strange that the author does not 
see that cerebrals exist in Teutonic languages. The Germans and the 
English use t and d only and not t. English has both d and d 
but not t. French and Latin have t and d (dental) only and not t and 
d (cerebral). Vedic Sanskrit has both these sounds. The presence 
of both can be well accounted for by the fact that Vedic Aryans were 
formed of both Teutonic and Celtic branches of the Aryan people. 
We have shown elsewhere in detail that the Solar Race Aryans are 
Teutonic and long-headed and the Lunar Race Aryans are Celtic being 
broad-headed like the Celts (Gauls and Latins). It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that Vedic Sanskrit has got both cerebral and 
dental sounds. 

Some argument is sought to be derived from the peculiarities of 
the Paisficl languages ; but it is well-known that Vedic Sanskrit has 
left some Vedic words even now in the border languages, and there may 
be a few forms current there. But it is difficult to see how this would 
disprove the established theory of invasion of the Punjab in Vedic 
times by the Aryans. So also is the reckoning of months from Marga- 
sTraa among the Pashto speaking people irrelevant. We know that 
the original names of months in Vedic times were Madhu, Madhava, 
etc. and that the names Margaslraa, Pausa, etc. came later in Brahmana 
times. Tbc«e names came into vogue between 2500 to 2000 B.C., as 
shown by Sankar Balkrishna Dikshit in his uinque work in Marathi on 
the history of Hindu Astronomy. It may be added that when these 
names were introduced, the months’ list commenced with Miirgaslrsa 
and not with Caitra. T his must have been so all over Northern 
India. For we find in the Bhagavadgita also In 

the Mahabharata in XI II, where Visnu is to be worshipped by 
different’ names in different months, the enumeration commences 
from MargaSlrsa. When about the 1st century B.C., ancient Indian 
astronomy was amalgamated witn Greek astronomy at Ujjain and 
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Siddhantas were formulated at Ujjain, the months’ list com- 
menced with Caitra and the list of Naksatras with A6vinl. While 
this new method was gradually adopted all over India, people in the 
extreme Noth-West stuck to the original reckoning. But this his- 
tory has no bearing on the question whether the Vedic Aryans 
did or did not come into India from outside. 

It seems to us, therefore, that there is nothing so far found or ad- 
vanced which can shake the established theory of an Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab. The arguments on which this theory is based are too 
strong and too many to be overthrown and the only argument worth 
considering is that of the appearance of cerebrals in the Vedic languages. 
It may prove at best an admixture of races but cannot disprove 
the theory of invasion. And as shown above, cerebrals do exist in 
German and English. It is possible, as Sir John Marshall thinks, 
that Sumerian remains may be found in Eastern Punjab and 
even in the Gangetic valley. But even if that happens it will 
only go to prove that the Aryan invasion of the Punjab 
took place later than 2300 B.c. At best it may establish 
the date of the Rgveda; but it cannot disprove the fact of the 
invasion so patent from the Rgveda and the Zend Avesta. We may, 
therefore, still hold that the Indo-Aryan invasion of India is an 
unquestionable historical fact and not a myth. 

C. V. Vaidya 


The Date of Zoroaster 

The traditional date being unacceptable for the very cogent reasons 
given by Keith 1 , there remains only the literary evidence to fall 
back, upon for this purpose. This cannot give any certain result, 
but is important in so far as it serves as a check on other methods. 
The result thus arrived at is that Z. cannot be placed below 700 li.C., 
for the metres of his Gathas are certainly more archaic than those 
of the Rgveda. The padas of the Gathas of Z. are regulated only 


I IHQ, III, pp. 683ff. 
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by the number of syllables and a fixity as to the caesura. Even 
the number of syllables is not always the same inverses of the same 
order. 1 * * In the Rgveda, as Arnold has shown, there is regularity as 
to quantity, as well as to the other features noted above. And when we 
remember that in the later A vesta almost the same §loka metre 
prevails as in later Sanskrit (a fact that impelled the great authority on 
ancient Indo-Aryan metre 6 to postulate the communication of this kind 
of metrical composition by Indian bards who might have travelled to 
Persia), we cannot get away from the fact that the metres of the 
Gathas are more primitive than those of the earliest Vedic bards. 

Secondly, the language of the Gathas is in some respects more 
ancient than that of the Rgveda. The Indo-European short e and o are 
still there, which are not to be found in the Vedas. The Gathic "pre- 
serves the pronominal forms ma- and thiva - ; the first persons in the 
primary form of the thematic verbs have the form a •’ the plural neuter 
has the verb in the singular". 5 All this coupled with the fact that in 
many respects, notably the final long vowel, Gathic agrees with Vedic 
as opposed to Sanskrit and even the language of the Brahmanas, 
makes it very difficult for one to bring down the date of Z. without 
corresponding lowering of the date of the Rgveda. And since the 
latter sits immovably on the Brahmanas, which latter are immovable 
from the sixth centui) B. C., the time of the rise of Buddhism, to 
attempt to locate Z. anywhere below 800 B. C. is sheer perversity. 

But there is one more piece of evidence of a more definite 
character. It has been available since long, and its decipherment 
has solved the mastery hidden in the twin words Asura-Deva. 
How did they come to acquire opposite meanings in the two sister 
dialects, Avestan and Vedic ? It has been suggested that it represents 
a religious feud between the speakers of the two dialects. 4 The question 
would be really solved could we know when it took place. The only 
suggestion which has gained so far any appreciable amount of accept- 
ance is that it took place some time about the supposed separa- 
tion of the two peoples, when the Aryans came down to India. 
This besides being gratuitous, is false and is absolutely opposed 
to all available evidence. * Besides, it is opposed to the fact 


1 Haug, Essays (ed. West), p. 143. 2 ERPP, p. 22. 

3 IHQ, III, p. 686. 4 Haug, Essays, 

5 The Indo-Aryan Invasion — a Myth, IHQ, Dec., 1928. For 

the opposite view, see Ency. Brit., art. Zoroaster. 

I.H.Q. JUNE, 1929 
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that in the earlier portion of the Rgveda itself Asura has the meaning, 
higher than Deva, at least in no way inferior to Deva. 1 This means 
clearly that Asura degenerated in India after the proto-Indo-Aryan 
tongue had already spread in India and become Vedic and the 
earlier rks had been composed. I summarily reject the theory of 
any portion of the Rgveda having been composed outside India. It 
has been sufficiently dealt with by others. 2 

There is l preconceived idea prevalent in the minds of some scholars 
that there was no intercommunication between the Iranians and the 
Indians for a long time after the spread of the Aryan language in India, 
The fact of the two dialects having the same words with opposite 
meanings presupposes either intercommunication, if the development 
be later, or a religious feud leading to separation, if the development 
took place at the earliest stage. The latter would mean that the Vedic 
should not use Asura in good sense. This is opposed to the present 
evidence. That the Khyber and other passes were closed in the 
pre-Buddhistic period is disproved by the finding in the records 
of Egypt and Turkey of the 15th Century B.C. of Indian names 
and gods 3 , corresponding almost exactly to the tradition of the 
flight of the Bhojas and others for fear of Jarasandha, as recorded in 
the Mahabharata and referred to by me elsewhere 4 . There is Puranic 
tradition about the marriage of Krsna's grandson with the daughter 
of the Asura king Bana, near Meru, 5 which is probably to be 
connected with Merv, or the king referred to may be of Assyria 
(either Assur-bani-pal or one of his predecessors), the descent of Purus, 
Yadus, from a marriage of Yayati with the daughters of Sukra, 
(without doubt indentifiable with Kai Kaus of Persian tradition) 
and the Asura king of the time . 6 This is a record of a time 
not when the Asuras were still held in esteem, but when they were 


1 Sans, Worterbuch, under asura . Also Keith, Rel. Veda, ch.15, s. i. 

2 Ved. Ind,, I, p, 383. See also Keith Rel. Veda, Cl). 15, s.i, where 
the degeneration in the meaning of Asura in India is discussed. 

3 The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, Sten Konow : for 
other references see Keith, Rel, Veda, p. 5, f, n. 1 and 2, 

4 JBORS, 1920, p. 222 if., n. 2 (contd. on p. 223). 

5 HV, Ch. 269. 

6 Mbh, 1, 77*^3 • For the identification of Sukra, see Lassen, 
Alt. Ind,, I, Anhang, p. LXXXIX, f.n. 3 as also Keith, Rel. Veda, 
p. 232. 
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thoroughly detested. Could the panegyrists of the kings and of 
Krsna think of such connections if they were not based on some facts ? 
But the most telling evidence is the astronomical observation made 
near about Delhi and recorded in the Parsi Tistrya Yasht. 1 * * It 
could not travel to Persia or Balkh but through men. There should be, 
therefore, no a priori objection to later religious feud between India 
and Iran. 

When did daeva acquire the sinister meaning of later Avesta ? In 
the time of Z. it had no such denotation. There is only one certain 
place where it is used in the sense of what in German would be called 
“an incorporeal” and that is Yas., XXXII, 4. Here too it has got no 
bad sense. Nay, it is used in its original or secondary sense of god : — 
yat yusta framlmatha ya masya acista dafito 
vaxsente daevo-zusta. 

‘Thus through your making it has come to pass that the worst 
sinners are called beloved of God*. Moulton after Prof. Bartholomae 
says that here there is a reference to the Rgveda and possibly 
it is traceable to Kv, II, 40, 1-2. Commenting on this Moulton* 
says, “DaGva-zu§ta, identical with devajusta, a compound found in the 
Rgveda to denote what is acceptable to the Devas. The conscious- 
ness of the older (?) reputation of the Devas is latent”, In all other 
places the word daSva is used in the sense of “the worshippers of 
Devas.” Thus in Iran we are confronted with the same state of 
affairs as in India. In Iran the earliest records show the two words 
to have good sense. In India the two words have good sense almost 
throughout the whole of the family books of the Hgveda $ the only two 
places in this earlier portion, II, 30, 4 and VIII, 99, 5 where the St. 
P. Lexicon and, following it, Haug 8 say it has the later meaning, 
are not given that meaning by Griffith, and that, rightly. The degenera- 
tion of Asura in India took place about the time of the close of the 
family books and before the completion of the other books ; while 
in Iran, daSva degenerated in sense after Zarathustra. 

This gives us the lower limit of Z's time. He cannot be placed 
after the close of the Hgvedic period. What is the upper limit ? 
This question can be answered o*Ty by determining who was the 
opponent against whom he so vehemently thundered in the Gathas. 

I EZ, p. 23. 2 Ibid, p. 356, f. n. 2. 

3 Essays, p. 269. The reference to the 32nd hymn for the 30th 

is a mistake, 
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“He could not be an Indian*’. Why ? No clear answer. It is forgotten 
that so far as is known Devas were worshipped by Indians and 
Indians alone. Mills suggests that they might be some tribes following 
the Egvedic religion but settled in Afghanistan. That is possible, but 
history does not record any great personality there, such as the 
opponent of Z. must have been. It is not even supported 
by tradition. The name of the opponent as interpreted by modern 
scholarship was Grehma. He was the priest, perhaps, of the opposite 
camp and preached his own peculiar materialistic doctrine which proved 
very embarrassing to Z. for some time. 1 The leader of the opposing 
forces was Bendva. Later A vesta does not know of these names. It 
knows of only one Gaotema. Modern scholars are hard put to it to 
connect this name with history without being guilty of anachronism. 2 
All attempts have so far pro zed failures. To connect it with Buddha 
is preposterous. His preachers did not reach Iran before the 2nd 
Century B.C. At least neither Buddha nor his followers can be 
said to have met Z. But there is another interesting account 
preserved in Persian tradition. It says that one Senkerakas from India 
had a philosophical contest with Z., and was defeated. 3 Looking 
up the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, the nearest name 
that we find corresponding to this name is Sarkaraksya and it is 
recorded of him that he with Uddalaka Aruni, who is very often 
called by his family name, Gautama, and also a few others went to the 
land of the Kaikeyas and had a long philosophical discussion with 
their king Asvapati, the result being that he was defeated. Uddalaka 
is a great personality in Vedic tradition and the fact that he is reported 
to have been defeated ( which is the same thing as to have 
been taught there ) has the value of a statement made against 
one's own interest. ASvapati is the same as Vistaspa, the possessor ol 
horses, or the king of horses $ and, as I have shown elsewhere, Kaikeyas 
is the sanskritized plural of klk (KlkVkaikP>kaikayas 4 ), the designa* 

1 Gathas, Yas. 32, 9 fif. For Mills* opinion, see his Gathas in 
English, p. 151 and Preface, p, XVII, XVIII, 

2 Moulton, EZ and ERPP, p, 141 ff, 

3 Desatir, The book of Shet Zartust, 64. If it is taken into 
account that the old Pahlavl script had the same sign for r and n, it 
is quite possible that the name might have read Serkerakas. 

4 Panini, 4, i 9 92 and 95. The whole point has been discussed 
by me in my essay ‘K^naism and Zoroastrianism/ which will be 
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tion by which the Kavyas, the tribe to which the patron of Z. belonged, 
were known outside their own camp among their enemies. The location 
of these people by the author of the Ramayana is outside India near 
Balhlka country. 1 Their dialect is said to be the principal Paifiacl 
dialect. 2 In the Pahlavl commentary, which is the work of the 
former opponents of Z. after their conversion to Z/s faith (Moulton 
demonstrated it regarding the later A vesta, and the conclusion holds 
good regarding the still later commentary), the unbelieving Kavyas are 
termed Klks. 5 Now this story about Jana Sarkaraksya and Uddalaka 
is found in so early works as the Chandogya Upanisad, 4 and Satapatha 
Br. and even here it is described as a long past event. And, no doubt, 
the pupil of Uddalaka, Asur Binda Auddalaki (also called Kusurubindu, 
perhaps owing to palaeographical defect) is mentioned as the name of a 
teacher in the Taittiriya Samhita, almost a contemporaneous work with 
the last portions of the Rgveda. 1 These identifications are found to be 
complete but the arguments are too long and varied to be given 
here. I, however, cannot help mentioning here that Haug had long 
before definitely asserted that Grehma of the Gathas is identical with 
Grtsamada of the Rgveda,® the author of the first book of the 
Gautamas, 7 and one Gatha itself mentions another name of the 
opponent teacher as Auruna Xrafastra (Yas., 34, 9) [Sk. Aruna 
Kalpa -aSitrn, 8 clearly a proper name ; “reddish vermin” (Mills) 
would be absurd]. Others translate Auruna by ‘wild*. That the 
Kaikeya Binda, the General who fought against the Pamjavas, 
was the same as Bendva of the Gathas is also suggested by 
many other details. Be it mentioned here that the Mahabharata 
war which is nowhere alluded to in the Brahmanas, which know not 
even Yudhisthira, is only a reproduction of the great religious 
war fought in Iran by the followers of Z. against his opponents. 
Darmesteter had the insight to see that many of the inci- 
dents described in the Mahabharata were taken from Persian 

published soon, Kaikayah is also found ; see S. W.B. and Purana 
Pancalaksana. 

1 Ramayana, 11, 68 , 1 1-22. 2 ZDMG (191°)* Konow, p. 100. 

3 Mills, Die., pp. 132-3. 4 V, n-18. & Br. x, 6, I, aff. 

5 V. I., pp. 127 and 176 (vol. I). 6 Die Gathas, pp. 175-7. 

7 Keith, Rel. Ved., p. 1. But I still doubt if it is a proper name 
and not a nick name meaning the tormentor. 

8 Mills, Die., pp. 18 and 141. 
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traditions, notably the story about the ascent of the five Pan(Javas 
to Heaven. 1 These and many other points lead one to the conclusion 
that the Mahabharata story is but an enormously enlarged Indian 
version of the Iranian Religious War of Z/s time, sufficiently hinted at 
in the Gathas, described in Ayadgar-i-zarirana and the Shahnama of 
Firdausi and. brought into India by the later Kuru tribes from Uttara- 
Kuru, the Otterkorroi of the Greeks. The Kuru tribe is not 
mentioned in the Rgveda, one Kuru-^ravana being mentioned only in 
the ioth Book, and their Purohitas, the Kasyapas, 2 arc mentioned only 
in the 9th Book. The connection of the Persian monarch Cyrus (original 
Kurush) with the Kurus was long ago suspected and this connection is 
supported by the fact that one of the ancestors of the Kurus is said to 
be Valhlka. The mother of Vidura is said to be a Parasavl. n Vidura 
dies the death of a Parsi and his body is not allowed to be cremated. 4 
In the Gathas, Vidura is highly respected (Yas„ 28, 4 ; 45, 8). The 
opponent of Z. in the traditional explanation of the Gathas is said 
to be blind. 5 In the Mbh., we have the head of the Kurus described as 
blind, a necessary development due to the distance in space and time. 
The opponents in the Gathas are said to be duse-xsathra — bad rulers ; 
(48. 5) dus-sast-is, evil-teaching (45. i ; 32. 9), etc. In the Mbh. we have 
them as DuhSasana, Duryodhana, etc. the positive of Spitama = Sk. 
sveta, white, is Pandu here, and the character and name of Yudhisthira, 
a truth-loving man, begotten by Yama, the traditional ancestor of the 
Persians, and different from Mann, the traditional progenitor of the 
Indians tallages with those of Z. His four brothers, corresponding 
to the four brothers of Z., his excessive regard for the dog, 

1 JBBRAS, IV, p. 97. 

2 V.I., vol. I, pp. 145 and 165. Kaurayana cannot be connected 
with Kuru. KaSyapa has been connected with the Caspian Sea, and he 
is the father of the Asuras. The first Zoroastrian city in India was 
called KaSyapapura (HPI, p. 79). Mrgas are said to be the 
Brahmanas of fSakadvIpa, from where the Zoroastrians were imported 
by the son of Krsna (VP, II, 4, 69-70), and Asita Mrgas are the sons 
of KaSyapa, and were the Purohitas of the Kuru king Janamejaya 

(V.I. I, 4). 

3 Lassen, LA., I, p. 635. 

4 Mbh, V, 25. It is very curious that Yudhisthira wants to 
cremate Vidura, but. a voice from heaven says, he must not be cremated. 

5 Mills, Gathas, 31, 10, Taraporewala, Selections, pp. 36-7. 
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inexplicable by Indian traditional habits, 1 his regard for the 
Sun, 3 and his total absence from the Samhitas (and Brahmanas) 
though his traditional ancestors, Vicitravlrya, Pratlpa, Santanu, 8 
as also his descendants, Pariksit and Janamejaya 4 with their 
brothers are mentioned, prove that his name was introduced 
into India later and that he was the same as Z. That would explain 
the original favourable treatment of the Kauravas in the Mbh. and 
the retouching of the epic on the arrival of the Spitama-Pandavag later 
in India. In the Buddhist account the Pandavas are at least in 
one place described in a very bad light, B But the first convert to 
Z.’s faith was Maidyo-i-mauoha, Sk. madhyamasa — middle moon, black 
moon — Krsnacandra, And nothing is known of his early history 

1 See Contra Gautama Dharma Sutras, xv, 24, 32, 33 ; Apas- 
tamba Dharmasutras, 1, 5, 15, 16-17; 1! > 7 , T 7 > 20 (SHE, II). 

2 Mbh., Ill, 3. Yudhisthira does penance and worships the 
Sun silently, and calls him Mihira also, the name under which he 
is worshipped by the Parsis even today. Yudhisthira is called ‘The 
World Teacher 1 (Ibid, ch. 24, v. 4 (929) ) who knows everything of this 
world. He is worshipped by Vyasa, ^aunaka, “and other ascetic 
Brahmanas, in the same way as Rsis worship Indra" (ibid, ch. 26, v. 25 
(995)), Later he is even called God (ibid, bk XV, 11). lie, like 
Z., was attempted to be burnt alive, but was saved. His ancestor 
was Puru as Z.’s was Pourushaspa. In Jaina Harivamsa he is said 
to hav? gone to Pallava-desa in the North of India and became muni 
and remained there till the end of his life (Sargas 64 and 65). 

3 V. I., 1, p. 377 ; II, 33. 

4 Ibid, I, pp. 273-4, 493. Pargiter, l. H. Tradition, pp. 113-4. 
Pargiter tries his best to support the Puranic account of there being 2 
Janmejayas with a Parlksita as father and 3 brothers having their names 
as Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhlmasena. But the utmost confusion 
in the Puranic geneology at this point is best explained by taking 
them as trying to introduce a new name without breaking from the 
Vedic account totally.. The Vedic literature knows only one Janme- 
jaya Parlksita, and he was at least for a period against the Iranian 
priests, the Asitmrgas, KaSyapas, and his brothers are also reported 
to have been anti-Magists, as can be clearly gathered from the story 
of their having beaten the heavenly dogs, for which they had to 
atone heavily (Mbh., I, 3ff.). 

5 Jataka no., 536. 
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in the Brahmanas excepting that he was an anti-Vedist and the 
pupil of the Terrible Arigirasa. As from the Gathas Z /s regard for 
the Ahgirasas is apparent 9 though he expresses his difficulty also in 
having a term for those Angirasas who were opponents of the good 
religion, 1 his thunderings against the Daevas might will have earned 
for him the nickname of Ghora among the Indians. Geldner’s theory 
that Zarathustra belonged to the 14th century B.c. seems to be correct, 
for Krsna’s date according to the Puranas as calculated by Mr. Jayaswal 
comes to about that time. His contemporaneity with Uddalaka is 
proved by the fact that he was the class fellow and therefore a contem- 
porary of Utahka (Mbh. I, 2 & XIV, 530 ’ 

An investigation into the etymology of the name of the Parsi 
Prophet makes the case for the 14th century b.c. very strong. Bartho- 
lomae discreetly left the point untouched. Others see the word to 
contain ustra. But while the Christians take it to mean a camel, 
the Parsis take it to mean light. As regards the first part of the 
word, there is greater uncertainty. But all are agreed on one 
point that the th in it ought to have been ta or tr The tk in the 
middle of the word, they seem to imply, cannot give any intelligible 
Avestan word. The real problem is to explain how this sound entered 
the word. So far as is known there is only one rule in Sanskrit which 
aspirates an unaspirated sound in any word. It is that when an element 
having an aspirate consonant loses its aspiration on being joined to 
any word, the aspiration is thrown back or forward on the last or the 
initial unaspirated consonant: — daghV^dagh-tVdhak ; duh">dhuk ; * 
rabhtaVrab-dha ; runadh-tr>runad-dhi $ rundh-tamVrund-dham. 4 The 
operation of this most natural physical law of sound changes would have 
very simply explained the whole mystery round Zarathustra. If the 
t of the last portion were originally an aspirate which became an un- 
aspirated sound owing to the peculiar phonology of Avestan 
which docs not allow the surd aspirants x % th and f to appear 
(with an immediately proceeding s or written n ) “as answer- 
ing to older aspirate/ 15 the preceding / would be naturally aspirated 
into th. And this gives us a good and intelligent meaning. 
“Sthira” as the last component of an Avestan word would instead of 
appearing as **stira or *stara, by another rule of syncopation 


1 Yas., 43, 15 i 44, I-* 

3 V. G. S. § 54. 

5 Jackson, Av, Gr„ S. 78. 


2 Av. Gr., p. 239. 

4 Ibid, §626(0), ( c ), 69. 
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in compounds, appear as -stra, 1 the preceding u changing the s into 
sh according to another law similar to Sk. 2 Sthira in compounds 
means powerful, e.g., jat usthira, “naturally powerful” (Rv, II, 13, 11 j 
see Ved, Ind. I, 288). The whole word Zarathushtra has an adjectival 
meaning, though of course capable of being used as a noun. 
This aspect of the matter has not been considered by those who 
insist on seeing the camel in ustra. For if Zarathushtra means ‘‘the old 
camel” or the '‘the sorrel camel” (Mills), what would Zarathushtrotema 
mean — camelest When this objection occurred to me I naturally 

turned to what my Parsi brethern had to say on the point, and I 
found that I was anticipated though differently ( I refer to Tara- 
porewala, Zarathushtra, pp. 23*4). Hang failed in observing it. 3 
This superlative had been in use in Iran from a very early time 
and denoted the Chief ruler of the Iranian Polity. 4 5 But he even 
makes the mistake against which he protests, and accepts another 
suggestion of taking ustra to mean light. So far as Vedic is concerned 
the pontiflfic decision of S. W. B. is against any such conjecture and 
as regards Avcstan, I know of no such use, nor is any cited. The 
only word, then that would give an adjectival meaning, as also -stra 
as the last element of the word in question is -sthira. The word that 
would then fit in similarly with the first element would be either 
jaritus (of a singer) or hartus (of him-who-takes-away, a fighter's). 
Both give good sense, but both have got objections to meet. Let 
ns see which to accept. 

(a) *Jaritusthira, singer’s power. This would be supported by 
the fact that he preached by singing, as also by the fact that his 
nearest equivalent name among the Vedic bards was Jarutha by which 
lie was probably known, for the person named Jarutha is hostilely 
referred to in the RV. in three places 6 as having been burnt and 

1 Ibid, S. 876. 

2 Macdoncll, V. G, S., S. 67 (c). Av. Gr., S. 155. 

* The affix 'tama’ may also come after nouns in the Vedic lan- 
guage. Cf. Kanvatama — the greatest of the Kanvas. RV, I, 48, 4 — Ed. 

3 Haug, Essays, etc., pp. 29 6 7. 

4 Yas. XIX, 17-18. The translation cannot be The Head of 
the Church. 

5 V.I., I. 279, RV. vii. 1, 3 ; 9, 6 > x. 80, 3. The lightning is 
inferred from the fact that in x. So, 3, Agni is said to have burnt 
Jarut “from the waters. , ’ 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1929 


13 
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destroyed by lightning. Sayana, followed by Ludwig and Griffith, 
calls him an Asura, 1 and the Greek tradition about Z. records 
that he was killed by lightning. 2 The name Jarutha is derived by 
Sayana from Vgr, to sing, saying ; it means one who makes loud 
sound. But the defect is that it cannot be eliminated. 

(b) *Hartasthira, of a fighter, powerful. This is supported by the 
Gathas. They open with the wail of the Soul of the Kine for 
"energetic help/* and end with a fierce call to arms • 

"attack those deceivers and quick let it be” — even as Krsna 
ended, yudhasva, —fight. 

It is further supported by the Parsi tradition 4 about his 
having died fighting while defending his fire temple. 

But all this is based on the supposition that the law of aspira- 
tion in internal sandhi might be taken to have worked in exter- 
nal sandhi as well, besides that Gathic instead of having its own form 
in its own way simply copied it from Vedic, for the Avestan Gen. 
form of hartr would, on the analogy of datr, be zarthro or # zarithro.® 
This is not so. Zarathushtra has as its last element an adjective, and we 
have already noticed that its superalative was freely used to designate 
the chief of the Iranian polity. 6 The last element must be the 
representative of -sthira. We further know that this element was in 
Vedic times used to form compounds and at least one of them was used 
as a proper noun, Jatii-sthira and Havi-sthira. T Then, is there no 
way out ? Is there any reason why we should divide the word between 
th and u — zarath and ustra only, especially when it makes no sense ? 
Why not zarathu-stra ? Tu and thu are two of the 47 principal 
primary suffixes that were used in the ancient language to form 
derivatives. 8 Zarathu is then quite as good and regular a form 
as any that we know of and the most doubtful suggestion of Mills* 
and Jackson 10 and others that the word had acquired irregularity 
in the course of usage, is less than useless. The citation of harit&Sva 

1 Comm, on X. 80, 3. 2 Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, p, 32. 

3 Mills, Gathas in English Verbatim, Yas. 53, 8 ; p. 196. 

4 Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, p, 32. 

5 Jackson, Av. G.S., p. 322. 

6 Yas. XIX, 18, xxvi, 1 See Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, p. 24 
and his Selections, p. 191. 

7 V.I. I. pp. 223, 282. 

9 Mill's, Die., p. 496 (1 1 18). 


8 Av. Gr. SS. 759, 790, 794 * 
10 Av. Gr. S. 869, note. 
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and haridafiva does not prove anything, for they are quite regular 
forms.' Rather the fact that these are quite regular forms in Sk. 
and the word zarathushtra is found in its present form for the first 
time in the earliest record as the name of a person who was early 
deified,* and whose name therefore, should have been very much 
respected and cared for, totally disproves any such hypothesis. 
Zarathushtra, therefore, means “in-fight-steadfast," regard being had 
for the fact that it was used in very early times as a designation 
of the Chief-ruler (ratu, not Head-pnest as is generally translated) of 
the Iranian Polity. It also fits in with the fact that in the Gathas 
themselves he is declared to have been sent by God in response to 
the wail of the Soul of the Cow. It may be noted here that according 
to Haug this was not the name of the prophet, but simply a title — 
Spitama being his real name. 1 2 3 

This etymology helps us in fixing the age of the prophet. 
For, we find that in the Indian tradition not only is there an 
exact counterpart of Z. having similar personal and family names 
(Pandava Yudhisthira = Spitama Zarathushtra), four brothers, descend- 
ed from Puru, worshipper of Truth, closely connected with Yama 
and the Asuras, himself said to have been connected with them 
through blood, his palace having been built by Asura Maya (which 
may be a Prakrit form of maga, attracted to Sk. maya, or maya) ; 
deified early (at least as regards Arjuna, even in Panini’s time), 4 
if not himself, at least his close companian, Krsna, being the first 
to raise the respect for the cow into religion. The noble, innocent 
beast though called aglinya, sometimes in the Rgveda, was freely eaten, 
down to the times of the Dharma-sutras — Gautama, xvii, 27-37 ; Apas- 
taniba, I, 6, 17, 30- 1 j the injunction of Vrhannaradiyam, 22, 16 
against performing its sacrifice in kaliyuga rather suppports 
Krsma's claim to his being the first real Gopa. 5 For only 

1 S. W. B. 

2 Yas. 42, 21. 3 Hang, Essays, p. 297. 

4 Panini, iv, 395ff., cf. 1 HQ, ( I92<3), pp. 186-8,— a note on this 

point by K. G. Subrahmanyan*. Yudhisthira is actually mentioned 
to have been worshipped by the great Hrnhinanas, as the mis wor- 
shipped Iiulra.— Mbh., Ill, 26. There are the statues of the Patula- 
vas worshipped at Kuruksetra. At Allahabad near the fort, people 
worship the images of the five Pandavas. 

5 Cf. Yas. 29. See also Guthria, The Hymns of Zoroaster, p. 
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thus can we interpret the Govardhana llla of Krsna, who is called 
India of the Cows in the Puranas but Asura in the Buddhist 
literature, a suggestion which is very strongly supported by the Hari- 
vamSa, (chs, 93ff.» JBORS, 1920, p. 227), which, as against all the 
Puranas, preserves a genealogy according to which Krsna was des- 
cended from an Asura Madhu, for which reason he was called Madhava 
(this word is, in my deliberate opinion, a vernacularised or sanskritised 
form of maidhyoi maonha, or may be of Mazda). Him the Atharva 
(Weber, Kist. Sk. Lit. pp. 147, 304) and the Rg-vedas (viii, 96, 13-15, so, 
taking AmSumati— Yamuna, with Sayana and agreeing with Sitanath 
Tatvabhushan, Krishna and the Puranas, p. 14) also call Asura. 
Besides, Yudhisthira was also called a Pfirtha, suggesting connection 
with Parthia of Iran, PandavaSrestha or Pandavatama, almost 
exactly equal to Spitama and the "Song” of "Bhaga" ( = Baga, the 
equivalent of deva in Avesta) of Krsna, has the same features to 
distinguish it from the other portion of Hindu literature ot his time,— 
Upanisads, Brahmanas ; the emphasis on action, and the right of every 
man and woman, not excluding the Sudras, to receive his teachings, 1 
coupled with the fact that Yudhisthira’s name and also those of his 
father and brothers are not mentioned in the Brahmanas and 
his Parsi characteristics noted above, — all point out that Zarathushtra 
was turned into Yudhisthira in India, long, long after the end 
of the ministry of Krsna Candra Madhava-Maidbvoi-maonha of the 
Gathas,® The latter disappears from the Iranian world after Z. 


XXII, The corresponding wail of the Indian cow occurs not in Mbh., 
or the Visnu Purana but in the Purana of Bhaga-Bhagavata. 

1 Ency, Brit,, nth art. Zarathushtra ; Taraporewala, Zarath 
ushtra, 63-7 ; Yas. xxx, ri, 2, 46 , 12 ; See Tilak's, Gita Rahasya. Cf. 
Gita, xii 15 > ix, 30, 32. 

2 The story of the Iranian Religious war must have travelled 
to India, especially as the Kurus were closely connected with the 
contending parties. This formed the nucleus of the pro-Kuru original 
epic by popular tranference. Later when Krsnaism gained ground pro- 
Pandava elements were introduced, Z„ who in vedic times was known 
either as Jarutha or Ghora Ahgirasa, was correctly translated into 
Yudhisthira. Otherwise how to explain his total absence from vedic 
literature and the fact that the whole of the war portion of Mbh. 
is pro-Kuru and the rest pro-Pan^ava ? 
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At this time might have occurred at least some of the wars 
between Devas and Asuras referred to in the Brahmanas. 1 But 
Krsna's time is not recorded in the Puranas with any degree of exact- 
ness. The only person of his time about whom there is any exactness 
is Parlksit. (This record is another evidence of there having been 
no such war in India as is recorded in the Mahabharata, and there 
having been no such person as Yudhisthira, for otherwise their date was 
more important to be remembered than that of Parlksit). But in the 
Vedic and Brahmanical literature, Parlksit and his successor’s reigns 
are very highly praised 3 and therefore their dates are remembered in 
the Puranas. The period from the birth of Parlksit to Mahapadma’s 
coronation is given there as 1015 or 1050 years (Pargiter, The 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 58, 74). The latter event has been 
fixed, though not with exactness, in the 4th cent. B.C. (372 ? B.C.), (V. 
Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 48). This date is corroborated 
by many other dates and cannot be said to be a later invention, for it 
goes against the prevailing belief that the war took place in the begin- 
ning of the Kali era, some thing like 2500 years earlier. In the 
Brahmanas, Janamejaya is never mentioned as a contemporary person 
but one of the past age. Thus Krsna cannot belong to any date 
after the I4th-i5th century B.C. (Cf, Jayaswal, JBORS, 1916). 
And so Zarathushtra. This is not only in accord with Geldner’s view* 

1 Haug, Essays, pp. 2701 ; Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, pp. 
1 1-2. It may be of great importance to note here that the boyhood 
legend of Krsna, about which there is almost a concensus of opinion 
among scholars, is a later development, being not found in the Mbh. 
It is found in the Shahnama ; only it is there related in relation to 
Kaikhusro. Was this a still later importation ? See Shahnama (Nawal- 
kishore press), pp. i2Qff. ; for a brief reference, see Persia (The Story 
of the Nations), pp. 6 iff. We find similarly that the story of Yayati’s 
marriage with the Asura maidens is nowhere referred to in the 
Brahmanas or the Vedas. See Shahnama, p. 102. It is to be 
remarked that this story is related of Kaikaus, the same person ($ukra- 
carya of Indian tradition) whose daughter is in that way said to 
have been married to Yayati, Mbh., I, chs. 77-83. Similar is the case 
with some other parts of the Mahabharata story. 

2 Atharvaveda, xx, 127, 7-10 ; V. I., r, pp. 5 20 > 493*4 5 2 73'4« 

* Geldner has subsequently changed his view materially. See EZ, 
p. 18, n. 2.— Ed. 
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^ but is supported by the cuneiform record of Assyria, where Assara 
Mazos, Asura Mazda, on all accounts a word coined by Zarathushtra, 
appears on a record of about 1500 B.C. 1 2 

The conclusion at which, therefore, we arrive is as follows : — 

Z.’s date after the 8th cent. B.C. is impossible, but before the 8th 
cent. B.C, certain, and in the 15th cent. B.C, most probable. 

Jainatu Tati 


On some fiscal terms occurring in the Ancient 
Indian Land-grants 
1 

Hiranya 

In the Ancient Indian inscriptions recording the royal grants of 
land at least from the end of the 5 th century onwards J a clause 
is frequently found to the effect that the donation is made with the 


1 Moulton, ERPP, pp. 57, 7 3. The discovery of the inscription 
cannot disprove the otherwise most probable view that Mazdah is the 
special revelation of Z. It would simply fix the date of Z. (Cf. my 
essay— Krsnaism and Zoroastrianism). For the originally anti-Vedic 
character of Bhagavatism, see Canda, The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 
98*107. 

Abbreviations explained : — VI=*Vedic Index; IHQ — Indian 
Historical Quarterly; ERPP~ Early Religious Poetry of Persia; 
Rel. Vcd.«= Keith’s Religion and Philosophy of the Veda; 
IIV— Ilarivamsa ; Alt. Ind. = Alterthumskunde (Indische) ; EZ«= Early 
Zoroastrianism ; Moulton, Die. - Dictionary (of the Gathas) ; Mbh — 
Mahabharata ; IIIT = Indian Historical Tradition. Av. Gr. = Avesta 
Grammar ; VGS = Vedic Grammar for Students ; Yas. = Yasnas of the 
A vesta ; S. W. B.= Sanskrit Worterbuch ; HPD = Hadivala, Paris of 
Ancient India; VP-Visnu Purana. 

2 One of the earliest land-grants mentioning the term hiranya 
is the Khoh copper-plate inscription of the Uccakalpa Maharaja 


Jayanatha, dated 


1 77 G E 
496-7" AC 


(Fleet, Gupta 


Inscriptions no. 14). 
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hiranya and other dues of the king, while the inhabitants of the 
village (or part of the village) in which the land is situated are 
required to pay to the donee thenceforth the customary hiranya and 
other revenues. Hiranya as a revenue term occurs likewise in the 
Rajadhartna and Niti sections of the Smritis and Puranas (cf. Gaut. X, 
25, Visnu III, 24, Manu VII, 130, Agnipurana ccxiii, 27 etc.). The 
ArthaSastra, though it does not include hiranya in its regular list 
of constituents of the body of income ( ayasarlratn ),' refers to it 
as a branch of the king’s revenue. Thus in the chapter relating to 
the duties of the Samaharta ("Collector-General” “Obereinnehmer")* 
we are told that this officer should prepare a written record ( nibandha ) 
specifying inter alia the contributions payable by the villagers 
severally and collectively under the heads of grain, domestic animals, 
hiranya , forced labour and so forth. in the traditional story of 
the origin of kingship recorded by the ArthasSstra 5 the people having 
chosen Manu, the son of the Sun, as their king, fix J of the crops, T \ 
of merchandise as well as hiranya as his share. In the similar 
story that has been preserved in the Mahabharata 4 the people, 
having obtained Manu as their king by the favour of the god Brahma, 
promise to pay him ^ of domestic animals as well as hiranya and 
T l * * * * 6 ff of crops. 

The meaning of the term hiranya in the above contexts has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved, It has been most often translated 
as ‘gold’,® though other explanations have also been suggested.® 
The usual translation, however, has been found to throw so little light 
upon its specific character that various attempts have been made 
further to solve the mystery. Thus it has been suggested in connexion 
with the occurrence of the term in the Smritis that it is either ‘a 

1 Ibid., 11,6. 2 Ibid., II, 35. 

3 Ibid., I, 13. 4 XII, 67,17*32. 

5 Cf. the trs. of Buhlcr in SBE II, p. 227, Ibid. XXV, p. 237, Jolly 

Ibid. VII, p. 16, Fleet, G\/., p. 124 ; Shamasastry, ArthaSastra tr., 2nd 
ed. p, 173 ; Meyer, Das Arthasastra des Kau[tlya y p. 225. Also cf. 
N. G. Majumdar ( Inscriptions of Bengal , part III, Rajshahi, 1929), 
who translates samasta-rajabhoja-kara-hiranya-pratyayah as ‘(with) all 

the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by the king*. 

6 Cf. the trs. ‘payment in money* (Kielhorn in Ep . Ind ,, VII, 
p. 160), ‘the tax in money' (Senart, Ibid., pp. 61-62), and ‘tax in 
cash* (Vogel, Antiquities of the Chamba State , pp. 167-169). 
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tax on the hoard' or 'a tax on the capital of the annual income’. 1 2 A 
more desperate explanation that has been offered* is that it refers 
to the right of the State to the gold and probably other mines as well. 

The current explanation of hiranya in the sense of gold as mention 
ed above may be proved to be unsound on the following grounds : — 

(a) In the Smrti texts referred to above hiranya is usually 
joined with 'pasu* (domestic animals) and it occurs in the 
same context as the crops, trees, roots, fruits, flowers, 
leaves, grass and so forth among the recognised sources of 
the king’s revenue, It therefore evidently belonged to the 
group of taxes relating to the simple agricultural and 
industrial products of a village, 

(£) In the land-grants hiranya is often 3 conjoined with bhaga - 
bhogakara which, as we shall presently see, has to be under- 
stood in the sense of the king's customary grain-share 
called bhaga in the ArthaSastra and bait in the Smrtis. 
In other cases 4 5 it is joined with dkanya or (the king’s share 
of) the crops. Hiranya , therefore, was a tax of the same 
nature as the king's grain-share which was paid in kind. 

(r) It is extremely improbable for a state like that contemplated 
in the Smrtis to draw part of its normal revenue from gold 
whether we understand by it a tax on the accumulated 
hoard of the metal or a tax on the income estimated in gold 
currency. 4 

The clue to the correct explanation of hiranya is to be sought 
in some characteristic forms of the Indian land-revenue known to 
later times. In the medieval period of Indian history while pay- 
ments of the land-revenue (before the revenue reform of Todar 
Mall) were made in kind, certain special classes of crops were 

1 N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, Kautjlya % pp. 1 39, 140, 

2 See Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India> p. 302. With 
the above may be compared Mr. R. D. Banerji's tr. of sa-hiranya 
in some of the land-grants (e.g. Ep, Ind.y XIV, no. 23. Ibid., XV, 
no. 18) as ‘(with the right of mining) gold*. 

3 Cf. Ep . Ind. t I, no. 10, Ibid,, II, no. 23, Ibid., Ill, no. 7, Ibid., 
IV, no. 29, Ibid., VII, no. 22, Ibid,, XIV, no. 13 etc. 

4 Cf. Ep . Ind y I, no. 13. Ibid., IV, no. 8, Ibid., VI, no. 28. 

5 Furthermore, 'hiranya not only means ‘gold' but it has also the 
general sense of any precious metal. 
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always assessed in cash. 1 2 3 In the light of these examples it may 
be justifiably concluded that the ancient htranya was a tax of this 
nature. It was, in other words, a tax in cash levied upon certain 
kinds of crops, as distinguished from the tax in kind which was 
charged upon the ordinary crops, 


II 

Bhagabhogakara 

Like hiranya the term bhagabhogakara may be traced in the 
ancient Indian land-grants at least from the end of the 5th century 
after Christ.* It is not known to the literature of the Smrtis, nor 
as a revenue-term in the ArthaSastra. It has been usually taken to 
consist of three distinct items bhdga , bhoga and kara and translated 
accordingly. 0 A clue towards its correct interpretation is supplied 
by a passage in the Arthasastra, 4 where persons occupying fields 
and embanked reservoirs ( setu ) from private owners on condition 
of bhagabhoga are distinguished from those who hold the same on 
condition of avakraya, prakraya^ adhi (mortgage) and so forth. Here 
bhagabhoga is explained by G. ^astrl to refer to the condition of 
paying a specific share of the resulting product. We may, then, 
take bhagabhogakara as a tax {kara) of the nature of a specific portion 
of the agricultural produce payable to the king. It is, in other words, 
the king’s grain-share indicated by the terms bliaga and bait in 
the Arthasastra and the Smrtis respectively. 

III 

Co ra va rjja m , saca u roddh a ra na 

The ancient Indian land-grants from the close of the 5th century 
onwards frequently contain the clause that the donation is made 


1 See Baden-Powell, Land-Systems in British India , vol. I, 
pp. 273, 274. Cf. Ain i-Akbari , Blochmann and Jarrett's tr., vol. II, 
p. 65 • Forbes. RdsMdla , p. 571. 

2 See the Khoh Grant of Jayanatha mentioned above. 

3 Cf, the trs. of Mr. R. D, Banerjee (Ep. Ind., XIV, no. 23 ; Ibid,, 
XV, no. 1 8, etc.) as ‘shares, right of easement taxes’, and of Vogel 
(loc. cit., pp. 167-169). On the other hand Kielhorn {Ep. Ind. } VII, 
p. 160) translates it as ‘share of the producer’. 

4 HI, 9. 

UI.Q., JUNE, 1929 
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coravarjjam , or cauravarjjam, 1 Fleet 5 translated this expression 
as ‘with the exception of the right to fines imposed upon thieves*, 
while Vogel 8 took it to signify that the donee was excluded from 
the special privilege of persecution of thieves such as was connoted 
by the term cauroddharana. Both these explanations may be 
shown to be untenable on the following grounds 

(«) The context in which the term invariably occurs shows 
that it was an immunity granted in favour of the donee 
and not a right reserved for himself by the donor, 

(b) There is not the slightest vestige of authority to show that 
the transfer of the rights of jurisdiction was ever contem- 
plated as possible in respect of the pious grants of land, 

(c) Whatever might have been the case with the minor offences, 
jurisdiction over thieves was not certainly exercised by 
the village authorities. Hence the question of its transfer 
would not arise in connexion with the grants of single 
villages or village lands mentioned in the inscriptions. 

We propose to connect the expression coravarjjam and its equi- 
valents with a kind of tax imposed upon the villagers for 
protection against thieves, in other words, for maintenance of the 
village police. In favour of this view may be mentioned the fact 
that the Arthasastra 8 includes corarajju (‘rope for binding thieves*) in 
the list of the king’s receipts under the head country-part ( rdstra ). Now 
is one place 8 we are told that while the village headman is to be 
liable for loss suffered by the caravan within the village limits, the 
superintendent of pastures (vivltadkyakqa) is to be responsible for loss 
on the village boundary, and the officer charged with arresting thieves 
( corarajjuka ) is to be liable for Joss in a place which is not pasture 
land. 4 It is legitimate to suppose that the function of tracking 
criminals thus entrusted to the corarajjuka would entail the collec- 
tion of a fee or tax from the villagers, and that this was indicated by 
the term corarajju. In modern times, too, the tax for the main- 

1 For the earliest examples see Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions , nos. 
21, 23, 27. Other terms of a similar nature are coradrohavarjjarn 
(G. /., no. 2J, Ep . Ind. % VIII, no. 28, etc,) and corarajapathyakari - 
varjjarp ( Ep . Ind ., XI, 21, XII, 3, etc.). 

2 n ' 6< 3 11, 34. 

4 A very similar rule occurs in Yajfiavalkya, II, 271. 
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tcnance of the village-police is a well-known institution under the 
name caukldarx . 

In the land-grants of the Pala kings and the Rampal grant of 
Srlcandra one of the clauses is that the grant is made with the 
cauroddharana . This expression was understood by VogeP to 
mean that the special privilege of persecution of thieves correspond- 
ing to the infangtkeof of Old English law was conferred upon the 
donee. Another explanation is suggested by Mr. N. G. Mazumdar 
who translates the expression 8 as /with police-protection.' Both (these 
interpretations are unsatisfactory. As we have already observed, 
there is no authority for the supposition that the grant of rights 
of jurisdiction was ever contemplated in the case of holders of pious 
grants. Again, there seems to be no reason why the privilege of 
protection should be conferred only upon such classess of persons. More- 
over, the cauroddharana is mentioned in a list of oppressions ( pidanas ) 
from which exemptions are granted to the donee in the inscriptions of 
Ratnapa^a and Indrapala, kings of Pragjyotisa, while an inscription 
of king Balavarman specifies that the land assigned to the donee 
is not to be entered by a number of oppressors among whom are 
included the cauroddharanika . 3 In accordance with the explanation 
of coravarjjam given above, we propose to take cauroddharana 
to mean that the tax for maintenance of the village police was 
assigned to the donee along with the land itself. 

IV 

Dasof>aradha t paficafiaradha 

A fequent clause contained in the ancient Indian land grants 
from the beginning of the seventh century onwards, 4 is that the land 

1 Loc. cit., p. 129. Cf. Mr. R. D. Banerjee's translation of 
cauroddharana (Ep. Ind. f XIV, no. 23 ; Ibid., XV, no. 18) with right of 
extirpation of robbers. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 JASB, 1896-1897. The grants of Balavarman, Ratnapala and 
Indrapala are assigned by Hoernle dates approximating to 990, 1010-50 
and 1060 A. C. respectively. 

4 One of the earliest recorded instances containing this clause 

•s the Maitraka grant dated- . For the fuller forms see Ep. 

005-0 A.C. 

fnd„ III, 9,36, VII, etc. 
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is granted to the donee sadasaparadha or in the fuller form sadanda - 
dasaparadha . This expression was taken by Fleet 1 to imply the 
donee's right to the proceeds from fines for the commission of ten 
offences by the villagers. Fleets' explanation has been followed by 
all later writers. The only difference of opinion on this point has 
centred upon the list of specific offences referred to in the clause in 
question. Fleet himself held it to consist of 3 specified sins 
of the body, 3 of the mind and 4 of speech. On the other hand, Jolly J 
connected it with a list of ten grave offences mentioned by Narada, 
while Hiralal 3 identified it with a series of ten offences mentioned in 
the 6ukranlti (III, 6). 4 A recent writer, 1 after justly pointing out the 
improbability of offences of the mind being made the subject of legal 
punishment, prefers to take the phrase in the sense of judicial fines 
in general. Leaving these minor points out of account the fundamental 
objection that may be urged against Fleet's interpretation of dasapara- 
dha is that there is no authority for the view that the grant of rights 
of jurisdiction to holders of religious grants was contemplated in the 
ancient times. The phrase undoubtedly stands for a kind of income 
accruing to the king from the villages, since the Cambay grant of 
.. ^ cq §^ka 

the Rastrakuba Govlnda IV dated — 6 includes the income 

93° A -C. 

from dasaparadha with the contributions in grain and domestic 
animals in a list of the king's receipts ( utpatpi ). Its precise nature 
in relation to the royal endowments of land is indicated by a Nepal 
grant of the 6th or 7th century recording a king's dedication of a 
village to a certain Buddhist establishment. 7 There the privileges 
conferred upon the donee are declared among other things to com- 
prise that in case of commission of the five offences, such as theft, 

1 Gupta Inscriptions , p. 189 n . 

2 Recht nnd Sitte , Eng. tr., p. 270. 3 Ep. Ind., X, p. 47 n. 

4 To the above add B, C. Mazumdar ( JBORS , 1916, p. 53 n), 
who, after mentioning that the phrase was till lately in vogue in 
permanent leases in the Sonepur State, quotes the opinion of some to 
the effect that it included 1 ‘adultery, assault, defamation and offences 
relating to village roads and water reservoirs.* 

5 Beni Prasad, The State , p. 303. 

6 Ep . Ind. % VII, p. 36 (Kielhorn's list of South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, no. 91). 

7 See Sylvain L$vi, Le Nepal , III, I user. no. XX. 
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adultery, murder, complicity and so forth, the person alone of the 
delinquent is to be seized by the kings* officers. It would thus appear 
that the terms damparadha and paTicaparadha in the ancient grants 
involved a remission of penalties for the commission of traditional lists 
of offences by the villagers. 


U. N. Ghosiial 


Ravana and His Tribes 


In my two articles on the Aboriginal Names and the Aboriginal 
Tribes in the Ramayana, an attempt has been made to elucidate the 
language and the customs of the Vanaras and the Rak^asas and the 
former have been identified with the Savaras and other Mundari 
tribes of the modern times. It was not possible then to say much 
about the Raksasas of Lanka, of whom the epic gives a fuller account. 
In this paper I propose to study the ways of life of these men and 
show how some of the tribes now living in the hills and jungles 
of the Central Provinces still maintain the ways of life of the Raksasas. 

Before the customs and manners of the people of Lanka are taken 
up for study, it is but necessary to give a little attention to the 
physical features of their lord whom tradition pictures as an un- 
natural being with ten heads and twenty arms. The clan of Lanka 
derived their importance in the story mostly from their leader. All the 
great performances he is said to have achieved are attributed to his 
ten heads and arms of double that number. It is therefore essential 
to observe if the epic really supports this popular belief ; it is only an 
unfounded notion that has somehow caught the minds of the people 
of India. 1 

The epic contains the description of Ravana in all situations. 
There are given the pictures of Ravana asleep, and Ravana dead ; 


1 The notion has taken such deep root that it has found its 
way into art. It has become a convention. Any crooked picture of a 
human being with ten faces is taken to represent Ravana. Even an 
illiterate person recognises the figure of Ravana. 
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Ravana on his throne in the council Chamber and Ravana in his car 
fighting with his enemies are truly depicted in it. A study of these 
pictures, especially of his appearance in sleep and in death, enables 
us to know his real appearance ; for, it is admitted by our Sastras that 
a person however much he disguises his true nature at other times 
reveals himself in sleep and in death. First let us observe him when 
he was taking repose after a day’s activity. 

While Hanuman was going from room to room in Ravana’s man- 
sion searching for Stta, he saw, in one apartment, the Rakaasa king 
lying at full length, sound asleep (V, ic). 1 * * 

15 kaficanangadasannaddhau dadarsa sa mahatmanah/ 
viksiptau raksasendrasya bhujav indradhvajopamau// 

16 airavatavisanagrair apldana-krta-vranau/ 
vajrollikhita-plnamsau visnu-cakra pariksatau// 

1 7 plnau samasujatarnsau sahgatau balasamyutau/ 
sulaksana-nakhangusthau svangullyaka-laksitau// 

1 8 samhatau parighakarau vrttau karikaropamau/ 
viksiptau sayane;subhre panca-sirsav ivoragau// 

22 tabhyam sa paripurnabhyam bhujabhyam raksascSvarah// 

In this description every word employed to picture the arms is 
used in dual number, which shows that they were only two in number. 
In the same passage, his head is said to be only one. 

tasya raksasa-rajasya niscakrama mahamukhat : 
here 'mukhat is singular ; and also 

mukutenapavrttena kundalojvalitananam ; 
here * dnantim 9 also is singular. Because there was only one face, he 
must have only one head and one neck. While sleeping, Ravana was 
seen with one head and two anns alone. How did he appear when 
he lay dead in the battle-field ? His brother, Vibhlsana, seeing him 
said (VI, 1 1 2) : 

3 viksipya dlrghau niScestau bhujav arigadabhusitau/ 
makutenapavpttena bhaskarakaravarcasa// 

Bhujau and its adjective are in the dual number and makuUna 
in the singular. 

i The Valmiki RSmayana edited and published by T. R. Krish- 

namacharya of the Madhva Vilas Book Depot, Kumbakonam, has been 

consulted to prepare this paper. 
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Ravana's wives rush into the field and falling on his body lament 
(10). One of them *anke titrate krtva ruroda t mukhamlkqatlj Here 
birah and ntukham are in the singular number. Another of his wives 
laments : 

9 'upahrtya ca bhujau hatasya vadanain drstva’. 

Bhujau is dual and vadanam is singular. 

Mandodari, his principal wife, laments describing his face 

(VI, 114,36): 

Kirifca-kutoj-jvalitam tamrasyam dlptakundalam/ 

vaktram na bhrajate// 

Asyam and vaktram are both in the singular number. In the 
pictures of 'Ravana asleep’ and ‘Ravana dead,* he is shown with one 
head and two arms like an ordinary human being. In waking moments, 
he might appear differently. It is necessary to observe how he is depict- 
ed while he was active. 

After Havana had revealed himself to Slta in the Panca-vafcl 
cottage, he begins to extol himself by telling her of his glories 
and prowess. Regarding his strength he says (iii. 4 9) : 

3 udvaheyam bhujabhyam tu medinim ambare sthitah. 

Bhujabhyam is dual and therefore he had only two arms. 

Having taken Slta to Lanka, he showed his mansion, pleasure- 
gardens, jewels, etc. When he found her unmoved, he bowed to her feet 
with his head, saying (III, 56) : 

37 na ca ’pi Ravanah kancin murdhna strlm pranameta ha. 

‘J Inrdhna\ being singular, intimates only one head. In these two 
cases Ravana informs that he had only one head and two arms. 

While struggling with Jatayu, the lord of the Raksasas kicked 
the lord of vultures with his two fists and two legs (III, 51) : 

40 mustibhyam caranabhyam ca grdhrarajam apothayat. 

When Hanuman was about to accost Slta in the Asoka grove, 
he saw some lights approach and concealed himself in the foliage of 
the tree on which he had perched. Amidst the procession, Ravana 
was seen and was at once identified to be the person seen sleeping 
in the apartment in the mansion (V, 18) : 

30 so 'yam eva pura §ete puramadhye gyhottame. 

This is a sufficient guarantee that Ravana was unchanged when he woke 
up. The number of his limbs remained the same as when he was 
asleep. 

Hearing Slta curse him for his misbehaviour, Ravaga looked at 
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her with angry eyes. Here the word for eyes is used in the dual 
number (V, 22) : 

23 vivrtya nayane krure Janaklm anvavaiksata, 
and in the succeeding verses, the words for arms and ear-rings (bhuja- 
bhya n and kund-aldbhyam) are used in the dual number alone ; as 
he is said to have only two ear-rings and two eyes it is certain that 
he had one head only. 

When Hanuman was captured by Indrajit and was taken captive 
to the presence of Havana, the vanara saw the king of Raksasas shining 
with 'P irobhir dambhih' which cannot be taken to signify ten-heads ; 
for, immediately afterwards Ravana is said to shine with \ pTirna - 
candrdbha-vaktrena (V, 49, 7). Here vaktrena being singular signi- 
fies only one face. Had he really ten heads, he ought to have been 
said to shine with ten faces. 

Similarly in the description of Ravana as he appeared to Surpa- 
nakha, when she ran to Lanka to report about the ignominy done to 
her and the destruction of the Raksasas in the Janasthana, it is said, 
(III, 32) that he was with 'vim'satibhujam, damgrlvam ; but it cannot 
be taken to mean twenty arms and ten heads as in the same passage 
he is said to have two arms : 

nivarayati bahubhyam yah sailasikharopamah. 

Even at the time of war, he is described with one head only. When 
Ravana came into the battle-field for the first time, Rama asks 
Vibhlsana (VI, 59) who he was : 

26 asau kirlti calakundalasyo nagendra-Vii.Jhyopamabhima- 

kayah. 

During the fight that ensued Nila is said to have performed 
a dance from Ravana’s head to the top of the standard post and 
from the latter on to his head (VI, 59) : 

81 dhvajagre dhanusas eagre kirltagre ca tain harim. 

Here ‘kirltagre’ being singular suggests only one crown and conse- 
quently one head. Even in the final duel with Rama, he is said to 
have only one head ; and when it had been cut off by Rama’s arrow, 
immediately another of the same size, form and appearance, is said 
to have grown in that very place. Every time it had been struck 
off, at once another stood up in that same place. At last quite 
vexed and tired, Rama sent an arrow into the heart of Ravana and 
killed him (VI, 107) : 

54 Ravanasya siro'cchindacchrlmajjvalitakuncjalam/ 
tacchirah patitam bhumau drg{am lokais tribhis tada // 
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27 tasyaiva sadrSain canyad Ravanasyotthitam sirah / 
tat kaipram ksiprahastena Ramena ksnpra-karina// 

28 dvitlyam Ravanasira Schinnam samyati sayakaih / 
chinnamatram tu tacchlrsam punar anyat pradrsyatc// 

29 tadapyasani-sainkasais chinnam Ramena sayakaih // 

(VI, III) 16 chiksepa paramayattas tam Saram marma-ghatinam// 

18 bibheda hrdayam tasya Ravanasya duratmanah // 

19 rudhiraktah sa vegena jlvitantakarah Sarah / 

Ravanasya haran pranan vivesa dhaianltalam // 

Then, 22 gatasur bhlma-vegas tu nairtendro mahadyutih/ 

papata syandanad bhumau Vrtro vajrahato yatha // 

It has already been seen that the corpse had only one head and 
two arms. It is strange to observe that, in this description of the 
duel, not even once is Rama said to have chopped off even one arm 
of Ravana ; perhaps it was not the object of the poet to say that 
Rama’s purpose was to disable the Raksasa, but to destroy him 
altogether. 

From these evidences it is confirmed that Ravana had one head 
and two arms like any human being. The notion that he had ten 
heads and twenty arms must have been the result of certain inter- 
polators, who, misconceiving the significance of such appellations as 
dabagrwa and dmasya of the Raksasa lord, had inserted into the 
text of the poem passages or expressions to propagate the meaning 
which they had trusted to be true. These interpolations which had 
grown into the body of the poem before any scholar thought of writing 
a commentary led the commentators to proceed on the lines indicated 
by those interpolations. When Rama-cult grew, everything concerned 
with Rama lost its mundane colour and acquired that superhuman 
gloss that generally attaches to the life of all great men — men 
that had done good to the world at large and attained godhead. 
Thus Ravana was made into a demon of ten heads on the unauthen- 
ticated meaning given to dasagrlva and dasasya found used to name 
Ravana in the original poem. Now since it is discovered that the 
poem does not vouchsafe that meaning but confirms that the king 
of the Rak^asas had only one head and two arms, the real significance 
of those names has to be investigated into in future. 

As the study of words is very greatly helped by the ways of 
life followed by the inhabitants of Lafika, it is but meet that the 

i.h.q., JUNE, 1929 *5 
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latter should b w > taken up here. A careful study of the epic shows 
how faithfully Valmlki depicted the habits of a living people when 
he described Lanka and its inhabitants. The chief points that 
ethnologists consider for a study of a tribe or clan are found painted in 
word-pictures. The house and the village planning, the social and 
family life, the marriage customs, the funeral ceremony and the 
superstitions are all pictured, true to life, in the poem. When these 
are fully elucidated it becomes possible to identify these Raksasas with 
the tribes that are living in modern India. 

In the Ramayana, three septs of Raksasas are found mentioned. 
Viradha represents one sept and Kabandha represents the sept called 
the Danavas. Kabandha himself says (III, 71, 7) : 

Sriya virajitam putrain Danos tvam viddhi Laksmana. 

These Danavas are said to be one of the classes mentioned as purva - 
devas in the Namalinganusasana. They were hostile to the Lanka 
tribe of Raksasas, because Ravana is designated as 'danavadeva 
satruh 9 (VI, 59, 143) and ‘ haniaram danavendranam\ With regard to 
these two tribes, except funeral customs, nothing else are given in the 
poem. With the help of that datum, I have identified them with the 
peoples living now in India (Aboriginal Tribes in India, “Man in India/* 
vol. 5, nos. 1 and 2). 

The Raksasas of Lanka are fully dealt with in the epic. The 
house-construction and the town-planning together with the village 
gods are found described in the Sundara kanda. A study of this ex- 
poses a good deal of the social life of the Raksasas and the poet has 
described it as understood by a foreigner. 

When Hanuman went to the gate of the city of Lanka, which was 
walled all round, he was challenged by the guardian angel whose 
name was Lanka (V, 3, 45) : (A ham tu nagarl Lanka svayam eva 
pi avangama). 

But he beat her down, and while expiring she told him that the Self- 
existent had told her : 

47 yada tvam vanarah kascid vikramad vasam anayet / 
tada tvaya hi vijfieyam raksasam bhayam agatam // 

Because this guardian angel had been vanquished, the city became 
vulnerable not only to Hanuman but to the vinara hordes afterwards. 
Such guardians are not said to have existed either in Ayodhya, the 
chief city of KoSala, or in Ki§kindhya, the city of the vanaras, This is a 
pecular feature of the Rak^asa capital alone. 

Of the tribes living in the hills and jungles of the Central Provinces 
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it is the Kui — Gond tribes that establish a guardian goddess in every 
village. At the entrance into the village is installed the god called 
the NiSan Pennu. It is represented by a round oval shaped stone of 
about 6 to 9 inches in height and it is placed under a tree at the gate. 
That it may not be meddled with by idlers, it is covered with a heap 
of stones arranged in the form of a dome. They believe that, if this 
Pennu is removed from that place, or in any way damaged, some evi 1 
would befall the village. Either an epidemic would break out or 
the crops would fail. On every festive occasion, the villagers make 
offerings to this goddess so that she may protect them and their wives 
and children. NiSan means the emblem ; so she is the emblem of the 
village, or in the words of Valmlki, she is the ‘gramah svayam eva\ 

Passing beyond this, we go into the village in which the houses 
are built in parallel rows leaving streets between them. At the head 
of the main street which is broader than any other in the village, 
is the residence of the headman. A wall or a fence runs all 
round it and is provided with a gate opening into the middle of the 
street. Within this enclosure are houses to serve the needs of the 
family. The kitchen, the store, the bed room, the cattle shed, are 
all provided for. The garden is behind the dwelling houses and a 
space is set apart within the enclosuie for all the villagers to enjoy 
drinks on festive occasions. 

The Kuis are very fond of intoxicating drinks and they use several 
kinds of liquors. Dried mohua flower yields a drink which is much 
praised by these tribes. Ragi or other kind of grain is fermented and a 
liquor is distilled. Fermented porridge of ragi, called Honda is an 
essential item at every festival. It gives a very strong intoxication ; 
those who drink it become so intoxicated that they even commit 
murders. A fermented mixture of honey and water also is much liked. 
The Kuis also drink toddy drawn from the sago palm (caryota urem) 

Along with these drinks they like to have some kind of animal 
food. On ordinary days goats and fowls supply dishes ; but on 
festive occasions, buffaloes, cows and pigs are slaughtered ; all kinds 
of birds except the crow, which they consider to be their friend, are 
eaten by them. Animals from the smallest reptile to the biggest 
buffalo, with the exception of the dog and the jackal, are eaten. 

Women wear a great variety of neck-ornaments made of beads, 
cowries or trinkets; bangles and wristlets are worn from the wiist 
to the elbow ; anklets of the S type adorn their feet while every toe 
is provided with ornaments made to suit each toe. Similarly the 
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fingers also are furnished with rings. Bunches of small metallic bells 
are inserted into the rings of the toes so that when they walk or dance 
a pleasant chime is made. 

This is in outline the life that one sees in a Kui village. On festive 
days there will be a greater bustle and a more elaborate ornamen- 
tation. Such was the aspect presented to Hanuman by Lanka. It 
was on the night when the moon was in the first quadrature, that 
Rama’s messenger had roamed through the streets of the Raksasa 
city (v, 5, 5, vibhfiti candrah paripurnaSrtigah). The whole town is 
described to be active. It may be inferred that preparations for a 
great festival that had to take place on the next full moon day 
might have been going on when Hanuman entered the town. 

At first he passed through the main street wherein he saw houses 
of different shapes and forms. While going along he heard men 
singing and women dancing, keeping time to the music by drums 
and flutes. Sorcerers were droning hymns which were heard like Vedic 
hymns chanted by the Aryan priests. Passing on in this way he came 
to the end of the street and found the main gate in the boundary 
wall of the mansion of Riivana. Entering it he observed (V, 6) : 

36. sibika vividhakarah 

lata-grhani citrani citrasalagrhani ca // 
krida-grhani canyani daru-parvatakani ca/ 
kamasya grhakam ramyam divagrhakam eva ca// 

(kamasya ca grhain divyam divagrhakam eva ca//) 

Here ‘sibikah* means structures. They are all enumerated in 
the succeeding lines. ‘Daru-parvataka’ being associated with ‘kiida- 
gybain’ has been understood to signify a kind of pleasure house. 
But the words forming the compound mean ‘hillocks of wood*. 
•Dam* means wood. Vessels made of wood are mentioned as daru- 
patrani (VI, 114, 1 14). ‘Darn’ is understood to mean fuel. Pieces 
of wood intended for fuel are stacked in the form of hillocks or 
towers ; it is a common sight in every village in this Agency. 
As it rains abundantly in these parts, it becomes a necessity to 
stack fuel as a provision for the rainy season, during which time it 
is not possible to secure even one piece of dry wood. As it was after 
the rains that Hanuman went to Lanka, it is but reasonable that he 
saw such piles of fuel. 

Then he examined apartment after apartment with the hope of 
finding out Rama’s wife. He first entered the main hall and did nof 
find her there. I hence he passed on into the sleeping rooms in which 
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he found Ravana stretched in deep slumber ; his principal wife was 
found in the same state ; Ravana’s other wives were all seen lying in 
different postures and poses. Not finding Sita in these rooms he 
passed on into the drinking ground (panabhumi), where he saw, 

Fair women sleeping on the ground 
Where wearied with the song, perchance, 

The merry game, the women dance, 

Each girl with wine and sleep oppressed, 

Ilad sunk her drooping head to test. 


There deftly mixed with salt and curd 
Was meat of many a beast and bird, 

Of kid, porcupine and hare 

'1 he dainties of the sea and air (Griffith). 

The town-planning and the social life are the same for the 
Rakaasas and the Kuis. The description of Ravana’s wives sleeping 
with their ornaments disturbed and deranged is a true picture of 
Kui women lying down deep drunk. 

In this connection the war dress of the Raksasas deserves mention. 
When Ravana went to the battle-field for the first time, he is 
said to have been followed by beings with faces of the tiger, the horse, 
the camel, the stag and other animals (VI, 59, 24) 

yais caisa nfmfividha-ghorarupair-v)*aghr = ostranagendra- 

mrgasvavaktrnih. 


bhutairvrto bhfiti vivrtta-netraih 

These were the Raksasa soldiers wearing masks resembling the faces 
of wild beasts. This was one of the several ways in which the 
inhabitants of Lanka terrified their enemies or the peaceful settlers 
of the Dandaka forest. 

The Kui tribesmen also have the custom of wearing masks with 
faces representing a wild animal or wearing bison or stag horns on 
their heads. In former times they u ed to wear this dress during 
the time of war, but now they wear it during festive occasions and 
dances. 

“The war dress of the Khonds is elaborate and consists of a leather 
cuirass in front and a flowing red cloak, which with an arrangement 
of bison horns and peacock’s feathers is supposed to strike awe into 
the beholders’ minds” (Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, vol. Ill, p. 364). 
The peacock feathers worn by the Gan jam maliah Khonds seems to 
have been borrowed from the Savaras that live in their midst. It 
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does not form part of the attire of the tribes of Khonds living in 
the other parts of the Eastern Ghats. 

“For dances stag and bison horns are also worn on the 

heads of some* (Central Provinces Gazetteers : Chhatisgarh Feuda- 
tory States, p. s i). 

The Bonda Porajas who live in the south-western jungles of the 
Vizagapatam Agency also wear bison horns on their heads during 
the time of dances. Wearing of horns on the head or masking the 
face with animal faces is purely a custom of the Dravidians, especially 
of the classes that belong to the family to which the Kuis and their 
allied tribes belong. This kind of costume is also represented in 
ancient sculptures and in the modern pageantry of the civilized 
communities of India, 

The sculpture on Plate XXX of the History of Fine Art 
in India shows the war dress similar to the one described in the 
Ramayana. But for the figures of the three soldiers, the sculpture 
can doubtlessiy be taken to represent a group of masked dancers. 
The combination of the unmasked armed men with the armed 
maskers, affirms that the panel shows a group of soldiers going to 
battle. The Ramayana informs that the Raksasa army was composed 
of both masked and unmasked fighting men. The double-edged 
short sword in the hand of one masked figure and the knotted mace 
in the hand of the other are a clear evidence against this identification 
with the peaceful monks. The unmasked figures show by their low 
nasal ridges and the high cheek bones th;.‘ they represent a people 
that belong to the Kui tribes. This panel clearly intimates that the 
Dravidian classes had the custom of appearing in such costumes at 
the time when the Gandhara art was flourishing. 

The Tongsa Lama Dance shown in the picture on page 19 of the 
Indian Pictorial Education, vol. i, no. 3, shows some masked dancers. 
The head gears of these maskers are similar to those worn by the 
Kui tribes during the time of amuse ment. This custom might have 
been adopted from the Dravidians who ha cl originally inhabited the 
country. The very name of Bhutan ( — Bhutasthana) is a n undeniable 
evidence of its early occupation by a Dravidian tribe that are called 
Bh litas in Sanskrit literature. That costume which was originally 
intended to strike terror into their enemies' hearts became adopted 
in time for peaceful amusements. 

The Raksasas, not only to terrify their enemies but also to deceive 
others, appeared in different shapes and forms by change of costume. 
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It is this habit that acquired for them the appellation of ‘kaina-rupinah.’ 
Ramayana, III, 10. 10 : Raksasair dandakaranye bahubhih kama- 
rupibhih. 

The Raksasas appeared in several forms so that it was impossible 
to discern the real from the pretentious. They appeared in deceptive 
disguises. 

When Hanuman had destroyed the ASoka garden, its watchmen 
went to Sita and asked her who he was. Then she replied, V, 42, 8 : 
raksasam kama*rupanam vijnane ra gatir mama/ 

How can I discern who he was as all the Raksasas had the faculty 
of appearing in disguise. Then she added that she did not know any 
other except the deceitful Raksasa that had gone there a little 
while ago. 

When Hanuman approached Sita as she was about to strangle 
herself to death with her hair, she mistook him for Ravana in disguise. 
V, 34, 25 : raksasam kama-rupatvan mene tarn raksasadhipam. 

The criterion of her judgment was the disguise and she had been 
so much deceived by the disguise of Ravana that she considered even 
real appearances to be false. 

This character of ‘Kama-rupa’ is clearly explained by the inhabi- 
tants of Citra-kuta settlement. II, 116, 34 : 

nana-rupair virupaiS ca rupair vikrta-darsanaih// 
apra§astair-asucibhih samprayujya ca tapasan/ 

The disguises were of different kinds ; of queer forms, of un- 
natural shapes, and they were unpleasant and awkward. Wearing 
such disguises and changing costume every moment, the Raksasas 
used to terrify the peaceful inhabitants of the Aryan settlement on 
the slopes of the Citra-kuta hill. 

Ravana himself appeared to Sita first in a disguise. lie 
approached the cottage as a begger and asked for alms. This was 
to draw Sita out. Surpa nakha told llama that she was a ‘Kama- 
rupinl,’ which by the above discussion appears to mean 'capable of 
putting on false appearances’. 

The next ethnological information supplied to us by the epic is 
with regard to the marriage customs of the Raksasas of whom 
Ravana was the lord. Ravana himself tells Sita (v, 20, 5) that 
abduction of women \Cas the law of marriage of his tribe. When 
he spoke to her of his glory, he told her that all his many wives 
had been girls brought away by force from different communities 

on, 47, 27). 
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It appears that a Rakgasa could marry any woman, married or 
unmarried, and that marriage consisted in bringing away the woman 
from among her relatives : 

bahvlnam uttama-strTnSm ahartanam itastatah / 

In the sleeping apartment Hanuman saw (V, 9, 69*70) 
rajargi-pitpdaitya-gandharvanam ca yositah/ 
rakgasam cabhavan kanyas tasya kamavasam gatah / 
yuddha-kamena tah sarva Ravanena Iirtah striyah/ 

With a desire to have a pretext to fight he brought away the 
damsels by force. When their parents came to obstruct, he fought 
with them and drove them away. Separated from their kith and kin, 
what could the damsels do but yield to the lust of their abductor ? 

Mandodari, Ravana’s principal wife, lamenting over his corpse 
said (VI, 1 14, 54 )- 

devasura-nr-kanyanam ahartaram tatas-tatah. 

When Ravana consulted his counsellors as to what he should do, 
since Slta, however much she had been templed, refused to share 
his bed, they advised him, as he was a strong man, to follow the 
example of the cock-fowl (vi, 13, 4) : 

balat kukkuta-vrttena vartasva su-mahabala. 

These instances show that abduction of girls was the law of 
marriage amongst the Rakgasas. So long as unmarried girls were 
brought away there was no trouble. But when married women 
were so treated, he had to fight. It is said that he had fought with 
Takgaka and brought away his wife (III, 32 13) 

Taksakasya priyarn bharyatn parajitya jahara yah / 

The parents or brothers do not care so much for their daughters 
or sisters as husbands do for their wives. When he brought away 
Takgaka's wife, the latter went against Ravana to demand her, but 
was defeated and driven back, because Ravana was stronger than 
Takgaka. The parents of the girls of marriageable age did not care 
to waste their energy, because, their daughters must marry some one ; 
why not Ravana be that some one ? He was too strong for them 
to fight with and wealthier than any person living in those days. 
But the husbands did not allow their wives to be so easily taken 
away. Ravana was challenged by Takgaka ; but being of inferior 
strength, Ravana could easily repel him. flut he could not deal so 
easily with Rama ; he had been warned by Marlca regarding the 
strength of Rama and the destruction of the Janasthana Raksasas 
by Raghava, single-handed, had been a severe intimation of the 
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prowess of the Iksvaku prince. But Ravana did not pay heed to these 
warnings and took away Slta. He was aware that his own men of Lanka 
would not approve of his action. That was the reason why he had 
not consulted any of them before he started on the adventure. When 
Rama with his Vanara horde beseiged his capital, he could not avoid 
calling the council of war and tell his warriors of the cause of this 
danger and request them to concert measures to retain Slta for 
him and to drive away the invaders. Kumbhakarna, Ravana’s 
brother, taunted him that he had not been consulted when he 
stealthily brought away Rama’s consort from the Pancavati ; yet 
he consented to defend Lanka and its king (vi* 12, 30). Mandodarl 
complained that Ravana had not heeded the advice of the elders 
(vl, 1 14, 76, 78). All these people disapproved of the action of Ravana, 
not because it was contrary to the custom of their tribe, but because the 
husband of the woman was a man of acknowledged valour. Had Rama 
been a person of inferior prowess, there would not have been even 
one dissentient voice in Lanka. Every sane person in Lanka could 
understand from the way Rama had vanquished Khara and his follow- 
ers, that Rama was of superior valour. 

The marriage of the Kuis consists in the man bringing away by 
force the woman he loves. If the woman is brought away to the 
man’s house, they become man and wife. “In savage societies marital 
unions were generally effected by the violent capture of the woman. 
By degrees these captures have become friendly ones, and have 
ended in peaceful exogamy, retaining the ancient custom only in 
the ceremonial form” (Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, vol. ill, p. 387). 

It was this violent union that was suggested by ‘‘balat kukkufca- 
Vftti”, but Ravana said that he could not adopt that means in 
this case as he had been cursed by Brahma for having committed 
violence on Pufijakasthall. This story might refer to a social reform 
introduced into the Raksasa community at that time. The need 
of such a reform might have been felt both by the harm done to the 
girl and the example presented to them by the more civilized Aryan 
communities. The savagery is given up now, but the carrying away 
of the girl and the fighting are still religiously observed. Even after 
the marriage has been arranged by the parents, the young man lies 
in ambush on the path along which the bride is expected to go alone 
or accompanied by friends of her own sex, and pounces on her 
and carries her off to his house. She resists much but is very soon over- 
powered by him. Hearing of this, her kith and kin run to the house 

UI.Q., JUNE, 1929 lt 
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of the bridegroom and a fight ensues between the two parties. When 
both parties are tired, the feast and other formalities commence. 

In more civilized classes, the bride is held by the hand and her 
people pretend as if they were fighting with the party of the bride- 
groom. In highly civilized communities, as those of the Telugus and 
the Tamils, some article, instead of the bride, is carried away by 
the bridegroom from the house of the bride. This is a formality 
religiously observed after the Se§ahoma rites have been finished. 
Thus amongst the Dravidian communities in India, the system 
of the Raksasa marriage is seen in all stages from its violent 
to the most harmless form of the substitution of an article for the 
bride. 

After the bride or the substituted article has been carried off by force 
and the formality of fight is gone through, the giving of presents 
takes place. Now in these days, the presents and their value are 
settled beforehand and are paid before the bridegroom runs away 
with the bride. All these presents, whether they be clothes, ornaments, 
grain, or cattle, seem to have been originally intended as an induce- 
ment to the woman to consent to live with the man. Gradually some 
of them became transferred to the bride's parents and brothers. The 
habit of inducing the bride to live with her abductor by giving her 
valuable things seems to have been in vogue even in the time of 
Ravana. After he had carried away Sita to Lanka, he showed her 
all his wealth and splendour and offered to make her the queen of 
all his kingdom. When he approached her, while she was in the 
Asoka grove (v, 20, 1 7f.) he again told her that he would make her 
the queen of all his wealth and added, 

“The broad rich earth will 1 o’errun, 

And leave no town unconquered, none. 

Then of the whole an offering make 
To Janak, dear, for thy sweet sake'* (Griffith). 

The abductor must make the bride and her parents happy. It is 
only then that the bride would consent to marry him. The system 
of paying the bride price, which is a common custom with great 
many tribes, seems to have resulted from the offers originally made 
to induce the woman to Jive with her abductor or seducer. In the primi- 
tive times, when cattle formed the medium of barter and exchange, the 
price of the bride was paid in the form of cattle. But as other things 
became substituted as media, those were included in the price paid for 
the bride. In modern times when metallic currency became common, the 
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bride is given for so many coins and in certain families the 
parents grow rich by selling their daughter to the man who pays 
the highest amount. This custom has gained ground amongst the 
semi-civilized poor families. But amongst the tribes that live in 
remote parts the price of the bride is given in kind even in these 
days. 

Now we have to study the custom prevalent amongst the Raksa- 
sas regarding the disposal of their dead. In my paper on the Aborigi- 
nal tribes in the Ramayana, it was shown that Ravana's body was 
cremated after the Aryan fashion, because Rama had desired 
it. In speaking about the disposal of the body of Viradha, it was 
stated that the Sanatana-dharma of the Raksasas was only burial. 
Kabandha's funeral was a compromise between the Raksasa and the 
Aryan funerals. The body was burnt after the Aryan fashion and 
the burnt ashes were then buried. That there might be no need of 
conveying the ashes from the place where it had been burnt to the 
pit in which they were to be buried, the pyre was arranged in the 
pit itself and the body was burnt on it. This shows how cleverly the 
Kabandha class of the Raksasas, the descendants of Danu, adopted the 
Aryan cremation without apparently transgressing their ancient 
custom of burial. But the case of Ravana’s tribesmen was different. 
Some had altogether given up the old ways and embraced the Aryan 
Dharma completely. Vibhlsana presents to us the type of a thoroughly 
aryanised Raksasa. Another set of men, unable to resist the over- 
whelming strength of the invaders, temporarily suspended their 
natural pursuits and retired into the peaceful life of hermits ; but 
whenever opportunity offered itself, they were ready to show them- 
selves out in their true colour. Marlca is a type of this class. 
The majority of the Raksasas, being secure in their stronghold of 
Lanka, scrupulously maintained their native customs, uncontaminated 
by foreign influences ; nor were they afraid of any outward chastise- 
ment. They had even tried, by opening a base of operations at 
Janasthana, to suppress the Aryans and spread their influence in the 
whole country to the south of the Jumna. 

Rama was not at first aware of all the ways of the Raksasas. Light 
repressive measures were thought to be sufficient to bring them into 
the right way. When the Aryan settlers in the Dandaka forest com- 
plained to him of the havoc done to them by these cruel people, Rama 
thought that a light chastisement was enough to stop their cruelties 
a nd make them live in peace with the settlers. Marlca told Ravana 
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that he had been twice taught a lesson by Rama and that consequently 
he had chosen to end his life in the peaceful pursuit of a hermit. 

But while living in the Pailcavatl, Rama discovered to his dismay 
that all his repressive measures had no effect on the cruel way of these 
man-eating inhabitants of the forest. When Khara with all his followers 
came against him, he killed them all to a man and thought that 
the Raksasas, as a class, had been annihilated. This action of Rama 
roused hostilities with a more formidable enemy ; to bring them 
to adopt the Aryan way and give up their cruel pursuits, he had 
tried several means but found them stubborn and unyielding. They 
fought to a man and died in defending their customs. The class as a 
whole disappeared • but their dharma persisted. That also must be 
destroyed and supplanted by a better system of social laws. How 
can that be achieved in a society wherein all men except the women 
had died ? It was only by treating the dead body of their leader 
according to the proposed system that the whole organisation of the 
Raksasas could be altered. Rama, therefore, desired that Ravana's 
body should be given the Aryan cremation. To understand it rightly, it 
is necessary to quote here briefly the rites sanctioned by the Vedas. In 
the burning ground the corpse was dressed for cremation (Av., xviii, 2, 
57). The face of the corpse was covered with the omentum of a cow 
(Av., xviii, 2, 58). Then his staff, if the deceased was a Brahinana, or 
his bow, if a Ksatriya, was taken from him (Av., xviii, 2. 59-60). A 
goat was then slaughtered and its parts laid on those of the corpse. 
Fire was applied to the funeral pile ( The Age of the Mantras). 

This was the method of cremation amongst the Aryans. Ravana’s 
funeral was not completely in accordance with it. His body was 
adorned with jewels and cloths, and parched rice was strewed over 
it. A goat (medhya pasu) was killed. Along with the body on the 
pyre were placed all his articles (vi, 114, 115). 

padayoh dakatam prapur urvos colukhalain tada// 

darupatrani sarvani aranim cottararanim / 

dattva tu musalam canyam yathasthanarn vicakramuh// 

Arani and uttararani arc the pieces of wood with which fire is 
kindled. Musalani canyam shows that a staff different from his own 
was placed in his hand, for his own had been smashed to pieces by 
the arrows of Rama (VI, 1 14, 83); then 

1 16 tatra medhyain pafiuni hatva 

117 gandhair malyair alaukrtya Ravanam dlnamauasuh// 

lajair avakiranti 
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Ravana's body was decorated with sandal paste and Rowers, and 
fried grain was scattered over his body. Then a goat was killed; and 
his body was covered with its skin. 

From this it appears how far the Aryan ritual was followed. 
Except the burning, there is no other resemblance. Rama's aim also 
was only that much. For he told Vibhisana to cremate the body 
(VI, 114, 100) : 

kriyatam asya samskaro mamapy e?a yatha tava, 

and to accomplish this, Vibhisana brought all the required articles. 

In 102 saniskarenanurupena yojayamasa Ravanam Anurupena 
shows that the cremation suitable to a Raksasa was given. It 
does not appear to be reasonable to say that such funeral as was 
prescribed by the Vedas for the body of a person that had performed 
yajnas had been given to Ravaiia’s body. Those that bury the dead 
place the articles of the dead person in the grave. That was the custom 
of burial in ancient times and the graves of the ancient peoples show 
that. But when they learned to burn the dead, the custom of placing 
all the things that belonged to him by the side of the body was not 
given up. In the case of Ravaua also, his staff, his utensils and 
ornaments are said to have been placed on the pyre. Thus Ravaha's 
funeral was a compromise between the Aryan cremation and the 
Raksasa burial. 

The Kuis do not remove the ornaments from the corpse. It 
is covered with a cloth. Along with it, they carry to the cremation 
ground the clothes, plates, drinking vessels and ornaments belong- 
ing to the dead person. The weapons belonging to him, if there 
be any, are also taken to the place. In Gumsoor Maliahs the 
Kuis tie a goat to the foot of the corpse. But in other places, the 
Kuis take a goat to the cremation ground along with the corpse and 
leave it there. The Kui funerals are said to extend over a period 
of twelve days ; but Ravana’s funeral is said to have been done in 
one day. Perhaps, the twelve days’ ceremonies are only an elaboration 
of what is said to have been prescribed for one day in ancient 
times. 

The Kuis have several superstitions, the chief of which is that 
a man can change himself into the form of a tiger and prey upon men 
or cattle. “They believe that they can transform themselves into tigers 
or snakes, half the soul leaving the body and becoming changed 
into one of these animals, either to kill an enemy, or satisfy hunger, 
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by having a good feed on cattle in the jungle 1 ’ (Thurston’s Castes and 
Tribes, vol. II I, p. 405). 

The superstition was extant amongst the Rak§asas also, Marica 
told Ravana that he had transformed himself into a beast of prey and 
drank the blood of the inhabitants of the Dandaka forest ( 111 , 39). 

2 rak§asabhyam aham dvabhyam anirvinnas tathakrtah / 
sahito mrgarupabhyarr. pravisto dandakavan e// 

3 dlptajihvo mahakayas tlksna§rngo mahabalah/ 

vyacaran dandakaranyam mamsabhak§o mahamrgah// 

4 agnihotre§u t!rthe§u caityavrkse§u Ravana / 
atyantaghoro vyacarams tapasams tan pradharsayan// 

5 nihatya dandakaranye tapasan dharmacarinah/ 

6 r^imamsafianah kruras trasayan vanagocaran/ 

The superstitious belief of the people has been thus recorded by 
the poet 

The crow is treated as a friend by the Kuis. To kill it is as 
sinful as killing a friefid. In the Ramayana, the crow is made to 
behave in a way inimical to Rama who was an enemy of the Raksasas 
(v, 38, 12*36). But the poet had taken greater advantage of the 
enmity the Kuis show to the Brahmani Kite (Garuda). They readily 
kill it ; Valmiki made Garuda and his sons behave in a friendly way to 
Rama and his allies. 

When Rama came to reside in the Paficavati, Jatayu, the younger 
son of Garuda, offered his friendship and promised to keep guard over 
Slta when the two brothers went to hunt in the forest. When Ravana 
was carrying away Slta, Jatayu obstructed him and fought with him 
to release her. The hatred with which the Kuis treat this class of 
birds is illustrated in the merciless slaughter of Jafcayu by Ravana. 
The first informant of Slta’s abduction was this Jafayu whose life 
lingered till he saw the two princes. 

Sampati, the elder son of Garuda, showed the place where Slta 
had been hidden to the Vanaras while they were despairing of finding 
her. 

Lastly» Garuda himself came to the succour of Rama and his 
brother when they both lay tied down in the serpent bond. The 
serpents all fled away when they heard the rustling of his wings ; he 
went to Rama and relieved him of all pain by fanning him with his 
wings. Thus the birds, ill-treated by the tribesmen, are made to 
behave courteously to Rama and his followers. 
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The last ethnological evidence is furnished by the council of elders 
whom Ravana invited when his stronghold had been beseiged by 
Rama and his Vanara host. This council is the prototype of the tribal 
assemblies held on similar occasions in Kui villages. Matrimonial 
disputes, cases of abduction, illicit intercourse, quarrels regarding the 
guardianship of the children that have lost their fathers are some of 
the questions that are brought before these councils, and under the 
tree in the centre of the village are flat stones arranged for the 
elders to sit on, while the headman occupies the one at the trunk 
of the tree. Whenever the council is to be held, previous intimation 
is given to all. The place of meeting and the tree are held very sacred 
by the villagers. 

Thus from the statements contained in the epic about the charac- 
teristics of the Raksasa clan, it is shown how those customs are followed 
now by the Kui tribes now living in the jungles of the Eastern Ghats. 
That the Raksasas spoke a language allied to the Dravidian tongues 
and had followed some customs which have now almost disappeared 
can be known by the study of some words which are found used to 
designate the Rakaasas and their lord. In the next paper I propose 
to take up the study of those words. 


G. Ramadas 


Indian Society as pictured in the Mrcchakatika 1 

Modern Indian life is more a struggle for existence than an 
object of enjoyment, but the life as depicted in the Mrcchakatika 
appears to be one more of play and pleasure than of pity and pain. 
The intention of the writer of this paper is to make an attempt 
to illustrate this and to show that the material civilisation of the 
ancient Indians developed as much as the spiritual side of its counter- 


i A lecture delivered at a meeting of the Sanskrit and 
Bengali Association of the Dacca University held on October 3, 
1928. 
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part. The opinion held by some people that the ancient Indians did 
not know how to enjoy life is a myth. 

Introduction to the Subject-matter 

H. H. Wilson, writing (in 1834) about one hundred years ago said, 
“The place which the Mrcchakatika holds in the dramatic literature 
of all nations, will, however, be thought a matter of more interest by 
most readers than its antiquity or historical importance. That it is 
a curious and interesting picture of national manners every one will 
readily admit ; and it is not the less valuable in this respect, that 
it is free from all exterior influence or adulteration. It is a portrait 
purely Indian. It represents a state of society sufficiently advanced 
in civilisation to be luxurious and corrupt, and is certainly very far 
from offering a flattering similitude, although not without some 
attractive features.” Most scholars hold such view and treat this 
drama as a picture of contemporary society, the only exception being 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, who says that “the Indian Society has certainly 
never resembled a picture which the Mrcchakatika traces in it.” 

In the treatment of my subject, I have avoided discussion of the 
most vexed and controversial, though most important, question of 
the authorship and date of this drama. From the style and diction 
of the Sanskrit used in it without much of rhetorical devices, 
the various Prakrit dialects used free from artificialities, and the 
incidental references to various social manners and customs, to religious 
faiths and practices and to some of the political laws and regulations 
prevalent in the contemporary society, I regard the drama as a com- 
position of respectable antiquity, written, some time before, but not 
later than, the fourth century A.C. Here l have dealt with only 
a few points, relating to the soJal, domestic, political and religious 
aspects of the life of the people at the time. 

Outline of the Plot of the Drama 

King Palaka of Ujjayin! was a tyrant. His tyrannical oppres- 
sion caused discontent amongst some of his subjects who were 
conspiring to bring about an insurrection and set up another 
person on the throne, The wicked king threw into dungeon one 
Aryaka, the son of a cowherd, apprehending that the latter was 
destined to depose the king and occupy the throne, as announced 
by oracular statements of soothsayers. The brother of Palaka 's 
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concubine, Sakara, was a coxcomb of despicable character. Carudatta, 
the hero, was a brahmana merchant of a very lofty and amiable 
character, but was reduced to extreme poverty by frequent acts 
of munificence. Vasantasena, the heroine, was the richest courtesan 
of the city, possessing excellences much surpassing those of married 
ladies. She loved Carudatta earnestly and was anxious to meet 
her lover once more. One evening she had to take shelter in Caru- 
datta's house on being pursued by Sahara whom she hated heartily 
and was not disposed to answer his solicitations for love making. 
On that occasion she at her departure kept her casket of ornaments 
as deposit with Carudatta. As ill-luck would have it, a burglary 
occurred in Carudatta’s house and the deposited casket was stolen 
by one brahmana thief named Sarvilaka who took to this undesirable 
profession only to collect a ransom for purchasing the freedom of 
a female attendant of the heroine named Madanlka, with whom 
he had fallen in love. When the thief was talking with his mistress 
in Vasantasena^ house about the theft committed by him in Caru- 
datta’s mansion, Vasantasena happened to overhear their conversations. 
In the meantime Carudatta sent through his companion Maitreya 
to the heroine a very valuable pearl-necklace given by his devoted 
wife, Dhiita, for repaying the value of the deposited ornaments. 
Vasantasena accepted the necklace although she had already been 
in possession of her own casket of ornaments as received from the 
thief himself who on his mistress’s advice delivered it to the courtesan. 
After this, she herself proceeded on a very dark and stormy evening 
to Carudatta’s house, drenched in rain, and passed the night in the 
company of her lover there. Next day after she had given away 
her ornaments to the little son of Carudatta to get a golden toy- 
cart made for him in place of an earthen one, she was to go to meet 
her lover to the Puspakaramlaka garden by driving in Carudatta’s 
carriage. But she got into a wrong carriage belonging to the villain, 
$akara, in which she was carried unknowingly by his pious driver 
Sthavaraka, to his master waiting in the same garden for the arrival 
of the carriage for returning home. Carudatta’ s carriage was, how- 
ever, used by the cowherd, Aryaka, who made good his escape Irom 
the jail-cell where he was kept enchained by the tyrant king. It was 
the revolutionary party headed by Sarvilaka who brought about Ary a- 
ka's escape. On his appearance before Carudatta in the garden, 
the latter easily recognised Aryaka whom he immediately sent home 
in his own carriage, so that he might evade inspection by city-guards 
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and be not troubled by police officers as he was just on his way to the 
garden. Out of fear of treason for helping Aryaka in this way, 
Carudatta came away home without waiting any longer in the garden 
for Vasantasena’s arrival. Here, on the other hand, Sakara was 
pleasantly surprised to find Vasantasena appearing there in his own 
carriage. He now offered fresh proposals of love to the heroine which 
she scornfully rejected. The villain out of rage at once strangled 
her to death with his own hands when he failed to persuade his driver 
Sthavaraka and another attendant to perpetrate this sinful and 
atrocious deed on his behalf. Vasantasena dropped down dead to 
all appearances and was with very great difficulty taken afterwards 
to a neighbouring Buddhist monastery by a mendicant whom in his 
worldly life she had saved from the hands of gamblers by paying 
off his debts to them. Lest his cart-driver Sthavaraka should dis- 
close his name in connection with this murder, Sakara kept him 
confined in his own palace. To feed fat his ancient grudge he then 
proceeded to the law-court to lodge a complaint against Carudatta 
declaring before the presiding judge and the assessors that Vasanta- 
sena had been killed by Carudatta for the sake of her ornaments. 
During the trial the hero’s friend, Maitreya, unwittingly let fall from 
his armpit Vasantasena s ornaments recently given to Carudatta's 
son, which he was carrying to the heroine’s house for their 
return. Amongst other unfortunate evidences, this display of 
the ornaments, finally, though wrongly, convinced the judge 
of Carudatta's guilt. King Palaka rejected the judge's recommen- 
dation for Carudatta's banishment from the kingdom and pro- 
nounced a sentence of the extreme penalty on the accused. 
Sthavaraka jumped down from his master’s place when Carudatta 
was being led along with the royal proclamation of his guilt by 
beat of drum, to the place of execution by the Candalas. But 
Sakara asked the people not to believe his servant's story that it 
was his master (i.e., he himself) and not Carudatta who throttled 
Vasantasena. But, woe to £akara ! when Carudatta was about to be 
impaled, Vasantasena, accompanied by the Buddhist mendicant who 
had rendered her first aid in the garden where she had fallen almost 
dead on the day of the cruel incident, now appeared on the scene. 
Carudatta s innocence was established and Vasantasena was legally 
married to him and the title of wife ( vadliu ) was conferred on her by 
the new king, Aryaka, who only recently installed himself on the 
throne by killing the wicked king Palaka. 
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It may now be observed from the brief narration of the main plot 
with its episodes that the play-wright has introduced both high and 
low-class people into his drama, and for his plot he has largely drawn 
upon ‘'real life”, so that he could keep for the future generations 
a picture of life in contemporary society, including its government 
and laws. 

Domestic character of the Hindus and some of their manners 
and customs. Their residences etc . 

The division of the people of the society into the four different 
castes with its subdivisions was well marked in the Mrcchakatika 
society (cf 3 wr rtW— I, 32). The kings of ancient 

India were advised by political philosophers to be upholders of 
the varnasramadharma , the institution of the four castes and the 
four stages of life. But the new and bold interpretation of the 
caste-system, which found clear expression in the writings of authors 
on Niti&istra, specially 6 ukra, namely that the accident of birth 
(jati) was to be no criterion of a man's worth in life, may be 
traced in many passages and events in the Mrcchakatika . Sukra 
writes— 

“it sttot mnro* Hi ^ in 

* 3 i Jrforr 11” I, 38. 

•‘The Brah mana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra or even the Mlec- 
cha are not separated (from each other) by birth, but they are so 
by merit and work." Again, in another place, he writes — 

*T 5TT3T ST ^ 73 RfifTOt ||” II, 55. 

“Work, character and merit (of men) arc the objects which 
are to be respected, and not so much their caste and family. 
Superiority cannot be established only by means of caste and 
family/' 

Carudatta, the hero, was by birth a brahmana, but he was a mer- 
chant (sarthavaha) by profession. And we know that the latter’s 
duties were to be performed by Vaisyas according to the orthodox view 
of the caste-system. But men born even in a Candala family may, 
by the loftiness of his character, surpass those born in the privileged 
classes. VVe can illustrate this from tlie Candalas’ (executioners’) 
own statement in this drama at the time of their leading Carudatta 
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to the place of execution amidst the sorrowful lamentations of his 
little son and others, declaring that it was the king’s cruel command 
that was responsible for the execution and was, therefore, to blame, but 
they themselves were not responsible for this action, because — 

ft i 

t stf? ^ mi % * 11” X, *2. 

“ Verily we are not Candalas, though born in their family, but 
Candidas and sinners are they who persecute a virtuous man.” 

The popular idea of a gentleman of ideal character in this society 
may be illustrated by a verse in which Carudatta’s character is describ* 
ed by the poet thus — 

srrwur 

W. S II I, 4 8 - 

“He was the wish-yielding tree to the distressed, bent down with 
the fruits of his own virtues ; to virtuous people he was their family 
head (i.e., he regarded all good men as members of his own family); 
a mirror to the learned, a touch-stone for testing moral conduct, 
he was, as it were, an ocean with righteousness for its coast-line (which 
he was not to transgress). Always hospitable and scorner of none, 
a treasure of all manly virtues, courteous and magnanimous— such 
a man alone, deserving praise for his manifold virtues, really lives, 
while others only breathe.” 

Noble persons* sons, generally denoted by the term kulaputras , 
possessed a fine sense of decorum in their conduct and were always 
afraid of indecorum (bllavancana). But in all societies, as also in that 
depicted in the Mrcchakaiika , virtuous qualities and wealth could not 
always be found together (“;jreT ft^i II). Good men appear 
to have been kind to their servants and bad men proud of their 
possessions and pelf. 

There is evidence in this drama to show that men of the upper 
middle class living in cities resided in brick-built houses with gardens 
surrounding them on all sides. There were public squares in cities 
called nagara catvaras where dedicated bulls roamed about for their 
rumination. Gentlemen made use of covered carts ( pravahana ) with 
cushions (yanastarartr) for their ladies and also various other sorts of 
.carriages for different purposes, such as goqthlyana (carriage for large 
parties) and vadhuyana (bride’s carriage). 
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It is very difficult to check one's temptation to try to visualise in 
this connection the splendour of the palatial establishments of rich 
courtesans of old days living in big cities and describe in an outline the 
colossal residential quarters of Vasantasena which had eight different 
courts. Incidentally this description will indicate the flourishing con- 
dition of different crafts and arts in that society. The high portal over 
the gate-way of her palace was made of ivory and was sustained by 
beautiful pillars which bore the massive doors of gold set with precious 
gems, stair-cases and crystal windows opening the whole of UjjayinI to 
view, the chief porter sitting there on guard. In the second Court, a 
zoological garden as it were, one finds well-built cart-bullocks, the snort- 
ing buffaloes, the fighting ram, the beautifully-maned horses, the tied* 
up monkey, and the strong built elephant, all taken care of by different 
sets of servants. In the third court can be seen the seats meant for 
the noblemen's sons who frequent there and also a gaming table with 
the jewel-set chess-board and we find in these quarters half read 
treatises on love and many a courtesan and old hanger-on who are 
masters in the art of ‘Peace and War of Love’ (7 naana-sandki-viggaha- 
cadura) carrying in their hands love-paintings finished by means of 
various colours combined. The fourth court is a music-hall where 
one hears the sound of drums, cymbals, pipes and lutes produced 
in accompaniment of the dancing of the courtesan girls, singing 
and reciting speeches from dramatic compositions. In the fifth, 
however, one can witness a good many cooks cooking all sorts 
of rich dishes. Sweet-meats are being prepared there and cakes 
baked. Butcher-boys are washing chitterlings and bastard pages 
are working as assistants in the culinary department. The sixth 
court is partly a jewellery department where ornaments of gold and 
other precious metals set with all sorts of jewels are being made, the 
effulgence of lapis-lazuli, pearls, corals, topazes, sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds etc. making the whole place resplendent. It is partly a per- 
fumery department where saffron is being dried, musk moistened, 
sandal-wood ground and many other sorts of essences compounded. 
It is partly again a drinking room where courtesans and their lovers 
are chewing betel with camphor, casting coquettish glances towards 
each other, resorting to laughter and drinking liquor from liquor-jars, 
shared often by those who are dismissed from the love of the harlots, 
but still, without leaving the place, are Jiving there, forgetful of their 
own wives, children and properties. The seventh court is a veritable 
exhibition-ground for showing both caged birds like parrots, thrushes, 
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cuckoos, quails, partridges and pigeons, and tame birds like doves, 
peacocks, flamingoes and cranes. The eighth and the last court is 
the innermost one where lives the chief courtesan with her mother 
and brother. 

In domestic affairs the relation between a creditor and a debtor 
was very peculiar in this society, for, the former had almost absolute 
power over the person of the latter, as he could even inflict bodily 
punishment with impunity on him and sell him for the recovery 
of his money. A householder of this period preserved with scrupu- 
lous care the deposit of articles made by others even in the 
absence of witness, and in case of its loss or destruction he did not 
hesitate to repay the value of the pledge even by begging. Utterance 
of falsehood was deemed as a thing leading to loss of character 

— I II, 26). 

Indian ladies in this society regarded their husbands as their 
all-in-all and set more value on them than on their earthly riches. 
True wifehood requires that husband’s honour must be preserved 
by the wife even if she is to make over to him, in times of distress, 
her own properties (str\dhana) } however valuable they may be, 
acquired by her as marriage dowry ( m a dug ha ra 4 a (id ha) over which 
the husband has no control. But husbands possessing a lofty spirit 
must not easily allow themselves to be patronised by their wives 
in this way. We have such a picture in this drama when poor 
Carudatta refused to accept his devoted wife's gift of her priceless 
necklace for the requital of the deposit of V°santasena’s casket of 
ornaments, with the significant words — suvrot i wfasrfttfw 

sfc: 1 

suvt srrft 11 

“Alas, I am to-day truly a poor man, as my wife takes pity on 
me. Having lost through my own misfortune all properties, I am 
now to need assistance from my wife's wealth ! (Our relation is 
reversed), for, through (the absence of) wealth man becomes a woman 
and she who is a woman becomes a man through its possession.’' 
But can, or should, a husband refuse such a gift from a vibhavanugatu 
b/iuryyat i.e., a wife who follows him ungrudgingly through all the 
vicissitudes of fortune ? Carudatta, therefore, could not but accept it. 
The ladies in this society used to observe religious vrata and upavasa 
(fasting) rites on particular occasions. The innate wisdom of ladies 
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was recognised by men of this society, and in later Kalidasan 
period. 

There is a reference to bridegroom’s wearing red garment and 
garland during marriage ceremonies, when music with beat of drums 
etc. was also played. It is interesting to note that newly married 
ladies used scent in their braided hair (navavadhu-kesa-hattkam viya 
sugandham ). Staring at high-class ladies was thought out of etiquette 
even in those days : u kulajana*darsana-kataram hi caksuh ,” — ‘ my 
eyes are unwilling to look at ladies of high family ,, and u na yuktam, 
para-kalatra-darxanam * — “no one should cast his glance at another’s 
wife** — are expressions to the point. Children were sometimes 

robbed away from the lap of their nurses Tufa n 

tFTrzff — IV. 6) by thieves out of greed for money, 

proving that kidnapping was prevalent in old Indian societies. 

Although slaves and other lower orders of people were recognised 
as forming a part of the social structure, yet slavery of in other words 
trade in men was cetainly in vogue as a licensed institution sanc- 
tioned by the State. Men could be sold and purchased by ransom. 
In addressing low-class people with some censure, the abusive ex- 
pressions and ‘WsTfw (children of con- 
cubines), and "fwrfirei (born of mothers not by their 

own husbands, i.e., bastards) were copiously used. The cunning 
people were with reproach referred to as (lit. having 

heads like the foot of crows i.e. rogues). In quarrels even middle 
class men entered into abuses referring each other as belonging to 
the lineage or parentage of the barber and the shoe-maker classes. 

Education , Language , Arts and Sciences 

Great advance was made in the different branches of arts and 
sciences and of the various crafts. That high-class men of the society 
received proper education in the different branches of art and science 
admits of no doubt, for we have evidence in the drama of kings be- 
ing versed in the Vedas, mathematical sciences, including astronomy, 
the fine arts and art of management of elephants, etc. There is an 
interesting passage on astronomical knowledge in the police 
officer’s speech (in Act VI) where he boasts of his own power of 
detecting offenders who are sure to be arrested and severely dealt 
with by him, if, only accidentally, the sun, the moon, the Venus, the 
Mars, the Jupiter and the Saturn did respectively have their posi- 
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tions in the 8th, 4th, 6th, 5th, 6th and 9th zodiacal signs on their 
horoscopes. It can very well be ascertained from the Bfhatsamhita 
of Varahamihira and other treatises on astronomy that these plane- 
tary conjunctions really torebocle death and other dire calamities. 
Reference to ladies, even courtesans, as reading books, dramas 
specially, is not wanting in this drama. The use of Sanskrit of a 
most simple and easy-flowing nature and of the various Prakrit dialects, 
viz., the Saurasenl and the Magadhi, with their sub-classes, the 
Avantika, Pracya, Sakarl, Candall and Dhakkl serves as an 
example of how people cultivated the art of acquiring knowledge in 
different languages. We also find that Northerners, for the due 
discharge of their various official duties, had to be conversant with 
the vernacular tongues of the Southerners also, e.g., the language 
of Karnata, Dravida and Cola and even of other non- Aryan races 
( Milicch aja din a m ) such as Khasa, Clna, etc. 


Fine Arts*- Music, Dancing , Painting , etc. 

The fine art of music ( gandharva-vidya ) was largely cultivated 
by men of refined taste (like Carudatta) who could greatly appreciate 
it and were conversant with the musical theory of the Hindus. We 
have evidence in this play of the fact that generally musical 
concerts took place at night and such musical treats were enjoyed 
till late hours of midnight. Of all the four types of musical instru- 
ments, viz., tata (stringed instrument), ati'ddha (percussion), .s unra 
(wind instrument) and ghana (cymbal), etc. used by the Indians, we find 
mentioned here the names of a drum {1 nr dang a) y a tabor ( panava ), a lute 
(vma) and pipes {vamsa). It was the lute which contained seven strings 
and much resembled our modern setar that was resorted to most by 
musicians and liked by the audience. Concert to the accompaniment 
of this instrument lends lustre to social gatherings and when played 
by lovers in separation it lulls their mental pain (cf. tww 

II. 3). In all societies in the matter of singing, ladies 
are regarded as more sweet-tongued than men. But some- 
times, in exceptional cases, males may surpass females by a fine 
execution of music. Carudatta’s criticism of musician Rebhila's music 
contains the remark that the excellent performance of this male musi- 
cian makes him think that a female covertly stationed in his person 
must have uttered the dulcet sounds w 1 • 

II. 4). So charming was the concert that the musician's melo- 
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dious utterance mingled with the sweet notes of the lute — now 
gently undulating, now swelling high and now dying to a close 
echoed in the ears of the audience even long after its cessation 
fontsfq ifararafl — III, 5). The above lines clearly 

show the height of progress the art both of instrumental and vocal 
music reached under the patronage of the rich appreciators of the time. 
We have seen before that the fourth court in the palatial buildings 
of the heroine was a music-hall wherein the harmonious notes of all 
the four kinds of musical instruments could be heard playing in 
accompaniment of the songs sung by damsels, some of whom also 
practised the graceful art of dancing and reciting from dramas with 
erotic gesticulations (’qftqjT qlhffa 

IV). 

Reference to the most faithful representation of Carudatta as port- 
rayed on a pa in ting -board by Vasantasena may serve as an example 
of painting being cultivated even by ladies in Indian society. The 
advance in the art of sculpture may be inferred from reference 
to mountain caves being excavated by means of chisels 
fa^Tzhnw) and to temples being erected for the residence of different 
gods. 

Commercial activity in merchants' quarters known as 'aresthi - 
catvara , correspo nding probably to our modern chowks and in 
the different karmantas (workshops) appears to have been great. 
Sea-going vessels ( yana patrani ) are also referred to in this drama. 
The wealth of trading classes could not, therefore, but be immense, 
as without the large sums accumulated by his merchant ancestors 
which Carudatta inherited, he could not be expected to found suburbs, 
erect monasteries and temples, lay out gardens and parks, excavate 
tanks and wells and establish sacrificial posts. 


Some Social Vices— Gambling 

In Act II of this drama the poet has introduced a scene in which 
appear some gamblers (dyutakara\ the chief amongst whom was named 
Mathura, who was the Sabhika (i,e„ the keeper of the gaming Hall) and 
the second gambler was the unlucky Samvahaka who owed 10 gold 
suvar^as (mohurs) to another, having lost that sum in a play. This scene 
reveals to us a very lively picture of the sort of people who engaged 
themselves as gamblers in ancient Indian society and of the manner of 
playing their game and also of the convention of rules and regulations 
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they were bound to follow in gambling. It appears that Samvahaka 
was the son of a well-to-do householder of Pafcaliputra conversant with 
the art (kala) of shampooing and kneading the limbs of persons 
and was appreciated and appointed, on his arrival at UjjayinI for 
sight-seeing, to serve Carudatta whose poverty, however, was res- 
ponsible for his dismissal from his services within a short time and 
so he turned out a gambler, but being a novice in the play lost io 
suvarnas in a game. Being unable to pay the amount he was attempt- 
ing to escape from the clutches of the keeper of the gaming table, 
the inexorable Sabhika and the winning gambler. He was, however, 
saved by the kindness of Vasantasena who paid off his debt by awar- 
ding to the keeper and the other gambler a valuable bracelet of hers. 
But despondency, due certainly to the humiliation that a gambler is 
often put to, took possession of his heart and he became a 
Buddhist mendicant and renounced the world. 

We know that a Vedic Indian was an inveterate gambler and 
used to incur debts for gambling. In an interesting hymn of the 
Rgveda (X. 54) we have an account of the fatal fascination of the 
dice-playing and of the consequent ruin and enslavement for the 
dicer’s family. In ancient India gambling does not seem to have 
been prohibited by any legislation of the king • hence people could 
resort to it, as if with state permission. It was rather regarded 
as a respectable art by the gamblers of those days. For, the Sastra 
says— i.e., “when challenged no one 
should refuse to gamble or to give battle/’ A Mrcchakatika gambler 
regards gambling as a sovereignty without a 

throne, thereby proving that it was not considered a vice. 
Fascination of gambling was evident even in persons who were 
penniless, for the rattling of the gambling implements such as katta, 
bakti and gardabhl was enough to capture the heart of such people 
who were easily drawn to it and the passion for it could hardly be 
curbed even by losing parties staking their all in it [cf. II. 5-6]. 
People addicted to this vice often find themselves in exciting condition 
when others indulge in play. 

It is not clear what sort of game is alluded to in the Mrcchakatika . 
But there is no doubt that the throw is made by means of 
cowries . The technical terms of treta y pavara , nardita and kata 
(mentioned in II, 9) which are even to-day called in the Punjab and 
East Bengal tiya, dua, nakkl and pura appear to be names of particular 
throws, We also have here a peculiar cant of the gamblers in 
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the cry w equal probably to "my turn, my turn (for 

the throw).” A few words are necessary for forming an idea of the 
duties of the Sabhika , the keeper, whose powers were certainly defined, 
under government sanct ion, by certain laws and regulations of the dyvr 
takara-mandall , i.e., the gamblers* association. Although Manu directs 
the king to put a complete stop to gambling (dyuta) and betting 
on cockfights, ram-fight s, elephant fights etc . (satmhvaya) calling both 
these social evils as "open theft” — IX) 

222) and enjoins him even to order the slaughter of persons who 
themselves gamble or who, like Sabhika, arrange for olhers* gambl- 
ing (q: au IX. 224), yet other law- 

givers such as Narada and Yajhavalkya are of opinion that the king 
should protect the game, if he is sure that the fixed portion of his 
revenue from this item of receipts has been realised from Sabhika. 
He is called Sabhika for keeping a sabha , i.e., an assembly of gamblers. 
He is as if a licence-holder, permitted by Government to keejrrecords 
of plays and players in the public gambling-hall and see that no 
fraud or deceit is committed there by dishonest players. He is 
the supervise** of the games supplying the gamblers with all the es- 
sential requisites of play. He is entitled, under the rules, 5 p. c. 
of money won by the winning parties, if such money exceeds one 
hundred and only to 10 p. c. of money falling below that amount. 
In return for the protection given by the state the Sabhika was to 
pay a fixed proportion of his income to the royal treasury. He 
could not enforce the payment to the winners of the sums lost by 
a losing party without having himself duly paid the king's portion. 
The collection, from the losing parties, of money won by the win- 
ning parties formed a chief duty of the Sabhika and we have seen 
in our drama how Sabhika Mathura was exerting to collect the ten 
gold coins from Sanwahaka on behalf of the winning gambler. The 
lookers-on were to be treated as witnesses and if any foul play or 
false dice were detected against any gambler, he was to be branded 
and banished from the kingdom (cf. Yajfiavalkya, II, 199-202). The 
gamblers regarded the Sabhika as a very powerful man in society 
and his words were, as it were, law to them. For we find one 
gambler expressing— (tfr* Hi’ fa * TO 1— II. 3) "save 

the keeper, not even god Rudra will be able to protect a man/* 
Being unable to pay off their dues then and there, the gamblers 
could be permitted by the Sabhika to be let out on surety produced 
(gayda-karaya) by them. Maltreatment of losing gamblers by the 
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Sabhika to the extent of kicking and thumping by means of blows 
making the poor losers bleed through their nostrils was often 
resorted to and they were sometimes made to sell off their parents 
and their own persons for paying off their gambling debts. Thus 
we see that there are ample indications in the Mrcchakatika of the 
vices of civilised society. 

Thieving— practised as an Art 

Loss of character in all societies is the main cause for people 
turning thieves. We have an instance in point in Sarvilaka 
who avers that being himself the son of a Brahmana who is versed 
in all the four Vedas and who never accepts gifts from others he 
has taken to this foul art of theft for the sake of his lady-love whose 

freedom he was anxious to purchase by means of ransom. Hence 

was his propensity to commit theft. Devils always quote scriptures in 
defence of their evil deeds. Stealing which thrives most during sleep 
of others cannot be called in the opinion of the perpetrators a lowly 
business for if* Afar- 1 1 1, n) “This path” 

(they may cite authority) “was followed by Asvatthaman who over- 
powered in a night-onset his slumbering royal enemies.* 4 They can 
also support their profession with the recommendation that theft 
is a kind of independence and is certainly preferable to slavish 
homage (^m?brT fv a* * 3rafir:~III. n ). From the 

most enjoyable and interesting soliloquy of the Mrcchakatika thief, 
we have a clear idea that there was a thief's manual in India — a 
work on the science of thieving — ascribed to various authors, headed 
by Skanda (Kumara— Karttikeya, the originator), viz., KanakaSakti, 
Bhaskaranandin and Yogacarya, all of whose names are rever- 

entially remembered by thieves at the time of their action. Thie- 
ves were also called Skandaputras, i.e., devotees of Skanda, who 
resembled in this respect the Grecian Mercury and St.Nicholas of 
England. This god was rather the patron-deity of thieves. lie 
was worshipped also by people for the recovery of stolen property. 
It is not known from when this god lost his character as the patron 
of thieves. Yogacarya's treatise must have contained instruction on 
this art for thieves, e.g., on the four fold method of making breaches 
(sandhis) in the walls and shaping them into various forms, such as a 
blooming lotus, the sun, the new moon, a lake, the magical diagram 
Swastika or a complete water-jar; also on the necessity of thieves' 
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carrying with them the magical unguent ( yogarocam ) with its pro- 
perties of making one, anointed with it, invisible and not liable to 
injury from strokes of weapons used against them by others, the 
measuring tape (pramana sutra) so important for loosening ladies* 
ornaments from the different parts of their bodies, for opening 
a latch in a door, for measuring the depth and height of walls, 
and for using as a ligature in snake-bites at the time of boring the 
hole in the wall. A thief is also enjoined to take with him en- 
chanted seeds which when scattered on the ground multiply where 
there is a treasure buried underneath and also a box containing 
fire-flapping flies for extinguishing lamps <te;) # 

That such a standard work on house-breaking was in existence in 
ancient India is also known from the Sanskrit romance, the Da§a- 
kumaracarita, which attributes it to one teacher named Karntsuta 
and we also find mentioned there various other implements for use 
by a thief who must wear a black half-trouser (ardhoruka) and carry 
a short sword and be in possession of a scoop (phanimukha) t scissors 
0 kakalx , a whistle according to some), tongs (samdammka), a sham 
human head for insertion into the breach made in the wall probably 
to be sure that his own body will pass through it {puruya b\ra*ka) % 
magic powder (yogacurna), magic wick (yogavarttika) % measuring 
thread ( manasTitra ), a wrench (a crab shaped instrument) or a hook 
attached to a rope by which to climb up (karkatakaraf ju), a lamp case 
( dlpabhajana ) and a casket containing bees for putting out light 
(< bhtamara-karandaka ) etc. In short, if one would tiy to compete 
with others in this art ( hilpa ) and to elude an arrest by the royal 
sentinels at night, one must feel that he has attained the character- 
istics of the following animals, viz. % a cat in climbing, a deer in jump- 
ing, a hawk in darting upon the prey, a dog in judging the strength of 
a man asleep or awake, a snake in crawling, a mule in defile, a horse 
on land, an eagle in flying, a hare in kenning the ground for seeking 
a hiding place, a wolf in capturing and a lion in making a show of 
strength ; and being steady like a mountain he must regard himself 
as “ Illusion" personified in the matter of cleverly changing his 
features, postures and dresses to make his own identity unrecognised 
and he should be able to use the different tongues prevalent in 
different countries for his evil purpose. 


Concubinage 

As the central female figure, 1 mean, the heroine of the play, 
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was a high-class courtesan, we should not refrain from making 
a few observations on this profession, for the purpose of showing 
that good courtesans, highly accomplished and of noble disposition, 
can behave towards their lovers as satisfactorily as their own 
devoted wives, ministering to their happiness. But such courtesans 
should have the good fortune of securing paramours or lovers 
of noble and generous character of the type of Carudatta to reci- 
procate their love, and should shun the company of men of un- 
desirable character of the type of Sakara. And, it is found generally 
that both these types of men sometimes stood as rivals in their 
profession of love towards a good harlot. Writers on Kamasastra 
like Vatsyayana are of opinion that the determining factors in a 
harlot's preference for a particular man are three in number, viz. % gain, 
prevention of her troubles and loss and tiue love 
iftfa* fa — VI. I, 18). They have stated that generally pro- 

stitutes are very covetous of money and they have also treated in 
their books of the various means adopted by them for extracting 
money from their lovers. Though this general opinion is found pre- 
vailing for young men of licentious character in the society repre- 
sented by the Mrcckakatika , some of whom may declare with 
Sakara's Vita (companion) that a harlot's residence is the free 
resort of youth — I. 31) and that she 

possesses a person which is a saleable commodity that may be 
purchased by money and therefore she is found to offer equal recep- 
tion both to the amiable or the disgusting (TOfa ft 

flfW n — I. 31), yet there were in that society 

mistresses like Vasantasena who were partial only to the merit of 
their lovers and not so much to their wealth and who could 
utter such expressions as ^ TO^ ^ winct, i.e., it is 

merit alone and not brutal violence that inspires love. We have 
the authority of the Kamasutras also in support of such an idea. 
Carudatta was once very rich, but he had spent his all in making 

large charities to the needy, but his virtues alone drew Vasanta- 

sena's loving heart towards him and she knew that a harlot with her 

loving heart fixed on a poor person does not incur censure from 

worldly men to, nftrei Htft— II). The 

injunctions of the Kamasutra are also to the effect that a concubine 
should keep at a distance, now as well as in future, those who are the 
king's favourites, and those who are naturally of cruel disposition and 
have earned their money with much exertion ■ 
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^ ^i <t«unwnm y —VI, 5); and that she should 

be kind enough never to accept any payment from a person, if she 
knows that her love-making with him will stand her in good stead 
and that prestige will increase thereby and that she will be able to 
get out of all troubles in life g wfara 

ufarolhng — ‘^Ti *fTTi VI. s). 

In every society, the brother of a concubine — specially if the latter 
be in the king’s keeping— wields undue influence even on high per- 
sonages. As regards the excessive influence exercised by their 
mothers or foster-mothers of prostitutes on their daughters, the Kama- 
sastras enjoin that courtesans should be obedient to their mothers, 
very oppressive and greedy women, or in their absence, to their 
foster-mothers ^ sug i ggwt ?t, *tt 

V. 2). These mothers often dictate for the sake of money their 

earning daughters to attend to persons who are even disliked by the 
latter, but such undue dictation is sometimes found sternly resented 
to by their daughters. They also sometimes interefere with their 
true love with proper persons ^ fwg: i—^T 

VI. 2). In such ca«es the daughters should threaten their mothers 
by saying that they would do violence to their life by means of poison, 
fasting, (sharp) weapons, or the rope (vsnpn^r * 

?r VI. 2). A prostitute is even asked 
not to undertake any work without the sanction of her mother 
Tm fafa* *»T VI. 2), but we find, in the Mrcchakatika , 

Vasantasena refusing, to obey her mother when the latter urges her 
through her maid-servant to proceed to the house of 6akara (the king’s 
brother-in-law) for love-making, because the latter has sent a carriage 
for her conveyance to his garden along with very rich presents of orna- 
ments. What was her bold reply to her mother, for such a vile dic- 
tation of an unworthy request ? She asked her attendant to carry 
the following words to her mother— “Say this ‘if you would have 
me not dead (i.e. alive), you must send no more such messages* ” 
(v«t if m — IV). 

In countries where, in modern days, prositution is not a legal crime 
lovers are seen frequenting the houses of their mistresses. But there is 
clear evidence in our drama to the effect that harlots also graced the 
houses of their lovers by their sudden or appointed appearance, even dis- 
regarding climatic or atmospheric disturbances. Indians were, however, 
very jealous of the sanctity of their inner apartments in their family 
houses and mistresses of householders were never allowed entrance to 
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those places where their wives resided. Hence we find Vasantasena 
uttering the words to* qqrf*r* 

i.e. *T have to conciliate your honoured self by bowing down to you 
with my head, since I am the offender by my intrusion into a place 
of which I am unworthy .” Elsewhere she feels afraid lest her lover’s 
servants should feel distressed by her entering into his inner 
quadrangle— but she was assured by them that by her virtues 
she had entered into their very heart. Here the question may 
arise as to what might have been the relation of a mistress with 
her lover’s wife. We find that in ancient Indian society, these ladies 
did not personally meet with each other, but they could treat 
each other as loving sisters talking through the intermediation of 
maid-servants. Hence Vasantasena was sending such a message 
to Dhuta, Carudatta’s wife, as this — qqflifiro nqi 
gwnf fq — “I am a slave of his honour Carudatta bought by his merits 
and so am I also of you.” The touching scene in which Vasantasena 
is shown as filling up with her valuable ornaments the clay cart of 
Rohasena, Carudatta’s little son during her short stay in her lover’s 
house, contains evidence of a good concubine loving her lover’s son 
just as if the latter were a son born to herself. But it must be ad- 
mitted that no nobleman could boast publicly of his connection with 
a harlot even in the Mrcchakatika society, though the profession of 
prostitution had a status recognised even by kings who had Garjika- 
dhyaksas, state officers to act as superintendents of prostitutes for 
determining their earnings, inheritance, income, expenditure and future 
propspects in their profession, Hence Carudatta felt ashamed to 
confess his connection with Vasantasena in the open court when 
the presiding judge asked him the question — *n*r, qfaqn ? — 

“is it a fact that the harlot is your friend." Even Vasantasena’s old 
mother summoned there as a witness at first hesitated to divulge 
the name of her daughter’s lover but as the Law-court put the ques- 
tion to them they had to confess the connection. 

A most interesting affair could be observed in Vasantasena being 
eventually allowed to be married with Carudatta and decorated with 
the coveted title of a house-wife This may seem some- 

what strange when we consider that wedlock was deemed a very 
sanctifying institution among the Hindus. Though marriage rules 
in the Dharma-Sutras permit a woman of the &udra class to be 
married to a member of the highest caste, of course, as the last 
of his four wives, yet, wc never know o( a courtesan being married 
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to a brahmana, unless it was so permitted by a forced explanation 
of the famous line of Manu— ^*n^fq i.e, “an accomplished 
lady may be accepted for marriage even from a lowly family.” The 
new king's sanction of Vasantasena's marriage with Carudatta appears 
to bar all examination of the social position of the bride. But it 
is clear that such marriage could not take place without the express 
decree of the king (qftgvt Kim Act X), or how 

else could people accept such a marriage as socially permissible and 
right? Kautilya has laid down that a prostitute could purchase her 
freedom by ni%kraya i.e, ransom to the extent of 24,000 panas and 
a prostitute's son could do so by 12,000 panas 

i JTfaqfrxpra II. 27). Can this be thus ex- 

plained that by such payments they could attain equal social status 
with other people? We have read also of Madanika, another pros- 
titute, being made free by ^arvilaka by payment of ransom— but not 
to the king, but to the mother of Vasantascna and she also obtained 
the title of a wife (vad/iU) and was married to Sarvilaka, a brahmana's 
son who regarded himself now as having a wife 1 cf. also 

m 3 m IV. 24). 

A king and his court 

Though there is no direct introduction of any king as a character in 
this play, a few words about a king and his court so far as they can 
be gathered from a study of this drama will not be out of place here. 
Loyalty to the throne was considered a chief duty of the people. 
“A king should be honoured" — sq:) — was, as it weie, their motto. 
But they could well beware of an upstart, elevated to the dignified 
position of a king on account of fickle favours of fortune, assuming 
strange and manifold appearances ( SW *qT^*tan1% — 

V. 26). A tyrant's conduct is very severely criticised in this drama. 
In every kingdom there live free-booters and desperadoes who incite 
discontented people and royal officers to rebellion against a wicked 
king and ask them to replace (la /a pal ivatte) him by a good one 
even by taking to regicide. The insurrection in the Mrcchakatika 
was brought about exactly in accordance with such a principle. 

Every king had his jails in which men of suspicious character 
and those against whom he bore personal grudge were kept confined. 
It was within the king’s prerogative to order jail deliveries and re- 
lease of prisoners, even condemned to death, on occasion of the 

JUNE, I929 *9 
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birth of a son to him ( wofa >?rfe ?N *fag ffc 

— X). We have a very interesting description of a victorious king 
entering, equipped with a store of arrows, into his defeated enemy’s 
capital with thundering drums and blazing streamers and levying new 
tributes and taxes there from the people (cf. V. 17.). Currency of 
gold and silver coins such as suvarnas, nanakas and kar^apanas was 
known to the Mrcchaka^ika society. Police guards kept watch on cities 
specially at night (TTsrcuif f% I. 58) and for their 

confidence people going out at night were required to carry lamps 
for safety on the royal roads nftw.). Every 

city had its own Police force with a battalion of constables headed 
by chief officers some of whom were called arwfir (chief captain of the 
town force) and some tirrvfa or *r?rcc^rfwT or traroWErrar, probably 
equivalent to our present-day City-Magistrates or City-Superintendents. 
The Police officers were' zealous in cherishing a very high sense of their 
duty with unflinching loyalty to their master, so much so that they 
were not prepared to spare their parents or relatives, if duty required 
their prosecution. They could, therefore, easily boast of their duty with 
such an experssion as — ^ fa nr sjnurfa — VI. 15. i.e. 

“in the discharge of our duty to the king our own father must be 
regarded as a stranger/' 


Administration of justice 

A very clear insight into the manner of administration of justice in 
a royal court by the king’s judges can be had from the famous 
trialscene in Act IX of this drama. We read in old treatises on 
Arlhasastra and NltiSastra that every capital city and other 
important centres, e.g. the sangrahanas , karvatikas , dronamukhas, and 
sthamyas , must have law courts (dbarmadhikaranas) presided over by 
judges .known in Kautilya’s book as dhannasihas and pradestrs for 
settling civil disputes and trying all sorts of criminal offences. 
Our drama mentions adhikarana-ntartdapa or vyavahura tnandapa, 
i,e. the Hall of justice or the court-room and an attendant 
whose business was to clean the seats of judges and to keep the 
court-room in order. The judges were called adhikaranabhojakas 
i.e. persons in charge of the courts of justice, or simply adhikaranikas . 
There were other functionaries also in this connection, viz,, the 
Sreqtkin, the president of the merchants’ guild (their Provost) and 
£he K*yastha x the court-scribe or the judge's amanuensis, whose chief 
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duty was to take down evidence and jot down notes for the judge 
at his dictation. The way in which they are seen to interfere in the 
trial makes one believe that these two functionaries used to sit as 
joint assessors or commissioners with the judge. Such was the Tribu- 
nal constituted. The appointment of the judges lay with the king 
and they could act as such only during the latter's pleasure. This 
is clear from the intimidation made by Sakara, the kings' brother-in- 
law who on being refused to be heard in respect of his ejahar or 
complaint, flew into rage and cried out saying 

*‘*rr: fif i m Itafc ?r qm* 

qfeW ^fir* * ^rfwrPro* ^ qfftre m ^fwrfarf 

3PITO*”— 

'‘How, my cause cannot be tried ! If it is not tried, then I shall 
apply to king Palaka, my sister's husband and inform both my sister 
and mother of this and have the judge removed and another appointed 
in his place.” This threat to the judge and the consequent admission 
of the plaint shows that dismissal of such high judicial officers could 
sometimes take place under such circumstances on account of back- 
door influence on bad kings. It was the court practice that the 
judge was to send the attendant out of his court-room for ascertaining 
if any litigant was waiting outside for demanding justice in any suit, 
(cf. wmr qr: qrroWf— IX). The arthin or complainant has 

got to appear in person before the judge and make statements on his 
plaint before him and the pratyarthin or defendant is then sum- 
moned by the judge to appear in court for defending himself against 
the charge. In law, complaints are mentioned as of two kinds, one 
depending on oral statements (vakyanusarena) and the other on actual 
facts (i (irthanusurena ). The first was to be settled by the plaintiff and 
defendant arguing against each other, and the second to be decided 
by the judge sifting the truth out of the facts and deciding the case 
with the help of his legal acumen. The judge's task of finding out 
what lies in others' mind is described as a very difficult one, for a 
judicial trial depends on many extraneous matters, viz., the state- 
ments of parties and evidence got by questions and cross-examina- 
tion (cf. sgmrc-q*n?t*mT Hence generally 

the judge's lot is to suffer from blame and not to get the approbation 
of the public (^q^qqis ^ IX, vv. 3-4). In the 

words of the poet 1 a model judge should be “learned in law, expert 

1 urcnr. w ^ faqqwtis 5? q 1 

qrcrfq*u N 3 th n stwrffemt qwft qt^qqvsqt qfaTq*: 11 IX, 5 
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in tracing frauds, eloquent, not ireful, impartial towards friends, 
strangers and relatives, delivering his judgment after carefully 
consulting the prevailing traditions or customs, a protector to the 
weak, a terror to the rogues, righteous, not greedy even when bribes 
are offered to him, always intent on finding out the sought — 
for truth, and able to pacify the king’s wrath (probably, if he be 
displeased by the judge sometimes deciding against his wish).’* Im- 
partial dispensation of justice was the chief aim of kings and their 
judges in ancient India. For, have we not read of king Asoka being 
always anxious to declare in his edicts the desirability of uniformity 
in judicial procedure and uniformity in penalties ft ftfft, 

^ ftraT ^wrr MT — Pillar Edict IV) ? Kautilya also de- 
clares in no uncertain terms of vrttisamya i.e. “impartial treatment” 
by kings in the matter of attending to the final decision of public 
cases. Although the judge with the help of his assessors recorded 
very carefully the facts of the case as got from the evidence of the 
witnesses and weighed their value with the greatest possible precaution 
and lastly arrived at a decision about the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, he was not, however, the final authority in the award of 
punishment or discharge, which entirely lay in the hands of the 
king. Hence when Carudatta’s alleged guilt of murder of Vasantasena 
was established by an unfortunate set of circumstantial evidences, 
the judge had to declare in the court room thus — 

“The business of proof it was ours to effect, the rest (i.e. the sentence) 
rests with the king.” So we find here that the judges were only a 
recommending body, a clear mention of which fact can also be had 
in the legal treatise, vyavahara mayTikha ) where runs the line— 

OT. itot wr: i. e, the king is the authority to deliver the 

judgment of capital punishment as the highest judicial authority 
and the other judges arc only the investigators of the case. It may 
interest the audience to know that brahmanas were exempted from 
capital punishment according to Manu and other law-makers. Manu 
says — fart i iwtw w* kw n farfcj 11 

(VIII. 381) — “There can be no greater wrong than killing a brahmana, 
hence, the king should not consider even mentally the question of 
his death/* The heaviest punishment that can be meted out to him 
when he commits a very atrocious crime is banishment from the 
kingdom without, however, the forfeiture of all his properties and 
without personal torture (cf. n vnx*[ i wW *ft‘ 
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11 Manu VIII. 380). The Mrcchakatika judge also 
recommended only banishment and not capital punishment for 
Carudatta by refering to Manu’s ordinance in the verbal statement he 
desired the court-attendant to convey to the king in his name, viz,, 

ft ^ ngwlhii 

firakft fwwm: ^ 11 

“This convicted culprit being a brahmana should not be killed— as 
Manu lays down ; but he may be banished from the kingdom with 
all his properties untouched.” So the judge, although otherwise 
impartial, could not be an advocate of vyavahara-samata (uniformity 
of justice), because he wanted the king to follow the injunctions of 
Manu and not sentence the accused with capital punishment. But 
the king being a tyrant and oppressor of his people, as if in a spirit 
of showing uniformity of punishment, disregarded the recommenda- 
tions of the presiding judge and passed the sentence of death on 
Carudatta. That there takes place sometimes a miscarriage of justice 
is another point which can be discussed here with reference to the 
trial of Carudatta whom we all know to be innocent. But invention 
of lies and falsehoods against an accused often goes undetected and 
it unjustly implicates innocent people, and so if the judge cannot 
sometimes penetrate beyond the appearances of so-called facts, the 
inevitable result, viz . maladministration of justice takes place. Caru- 
datta has expressed clearly that it is sometimes useless to tell the 
truth, for he says 3%* toNvwi to* — “the royal eye (i. e. 

the judge) is feeble and cannot discern the truth.” Such judges who 
can even persuade themselves to falsely believe that a crow (which 
is black in colour) is white, often bring disgrace upon the king’s 
judiciary and impel kings into the scorching flames of iniquity and 
cause entire ruin to thousands of victims (cf. izw, cw«fi 3 ; *rsr. 

1 WJFrt waifa ^ ^ it IX. 41), 

One could insist on proving his innocence in trial by submitting 
himself to the different ordeals prevalent at the time, four of which 
viz, poison, water, scale and fire are found mentioned in this drama 
$ f«wrrt w — IX, 43). Yajfiavalkya (II. 95) however, 
has a fifth viz . kosa-divya i.e. the practice of causing the accused 
to drink three handfuls of water by which terrible gods have been 
bathed in worship. But these ordeals were resorted to only when the 
complainant himself was ready to accept punishment, if he fails to 
prove his charge against the accused. 
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Religious faiths and practices 

It has been truly remarked by a great historian that “the relative 
prevalence of each of the three religions (Brahmanical Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism) varied immensely from time to time and province 
to province.” The Indians in the Mrcchakatika period appear to have 
followed religious faith according to their own predilection and family 
tradition, and kings must have been tolerant of the freedom of 
worship by their subjects. Vedic lore was respected and Vedic 
sacrifices were performed with recitation of Vedic hymns in sanctuaries 
(X. 12). The mention in different contexts of various Vedic and 
Pauranic gods and goddesses, e.g. Indra, Brahma, Visnu, Laksmi, 
Mahadeva (under various other names also, such as, 6iva, ITara, 
Nllakantha, Vrsabhaketu) as the destroyer of Daksa's sacrifice 
(swro his consort Gauri referred to as Devi killing the 

demons Kumbha and NiSumbha, and Karttikeya (Sanmukha), the 
slayer of Kraunca, and also the copious references to the various 
characters in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata such as, Rama, 
Sita, Ravana, Balin, Jatayu, Kalanemi, Hanumat, Jamadagni, as 
well as the five Pandava brothers with Draupadl, KuntI, Subhadra, 
Duryodhana, DuhSasana, Kesava with his yellow garment and 
Balarama with his blue points to a period when a revival of Brah- 
manism had already commenced to work out in the society the 
members of which including those who were lowly stationed in life were 
conversant with the various epic and Pauranic incidents and stories. 
The sun and the moon were invoked for granting safety to the people. 
There were certainly votaries belonging to the Brahmanical sects 
such as Vaisnavism and 6aivaism, Slaughter of goats in sacrifices 
was in vogue in the society ( cf. fa* — I and 

'X. 21 ). But a clear hint of the prohibition of 
slaughter of animals in a city inhabited by righteous people can be had 
in verse (VIII. 44) in which such action is described as violent 
faw* It is doubtful if such a practice was due to any 

Buddhistic influence diffused over the country at the time. People had 
a deep belief in the Yoga practices of saimdhi (contemplation) by which 
the individual soul could be absorbed into the Universal One. To offer 
oblations to their household deities and to the Matrkas was amongst 
the daliy duties of the people. It is difficult to ascertain, however, if 
men in this period had any belief in the various incarnations of Visnu. 
Only a covert allusion to the dwarf incarnation with his three strides 
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may be found in one context (V. 6). People of high rank, including 
kings, could never discard oracular statements as untrue and had 
faith in omens and auguries. 

Belief in heaven and hell was predominant in the religious conduct 
of the Hindus. Not to -speak of men in high position in society, 
even lower-class people of the day, nay, people like bullock-cart -drivers, 
though suffering from worldly miseries, cherished in their bosom 
a deep-seated belief in ‘'the next world” which they defined as a 
condition of life due to the just consequences of one’s good or bad acts 
(cf. ft qftwft 1 Act VIII). The cause of the good 

or bad condit : on of their existence in this life was attributed to their 
performance of good or bad deeds in their previous existences. The 
best example that can be culled from this drama of such a belief is in 
the speech of Sthavaraka, Ankara’s cart-driver, who openly refused in 
plain and strong terms to kill Vasantasena, although repeatedly tempted 
to do so with offer cf large and substantial bribes by his master, saying — 

nr crtftjTjf ftnr ~ VIII. 25 

“Through misdeeds of a former life, I have been a born-slave ; 
1 shall not buy any more (store of ill-luck), hence 1 must avoid a sinful 
deed/ 

That the people of the period were very much God-fearing can 
he best illustrated from a verse in Act VI 1 1 (verse 24) in which the 
idea runs that, whether men will it or not, all their holy and unholy 
acts are witnessed by the several agents of the Almighty ( 
qiftujTTT: VIII. 24), viz.) the ten quarters, the sylvan deities, the sun, 
the moon , Dharina itself, tire wind, the sky and the Eternal Soul. 
The same idea is expressed by Mann in a verse (VIII. 86) : 

ufa: wT « v fans r^ttr. it 

Hindus of those days always attached great importar.ee to the duty 
of affording protection or shelter to those who solicited it in times 
of need and distress, 

But as in modern societies, so also in all past ones, the existence 
of irreligious and bad men was not wanting. For we find in the 
Mrcchakatika many advocates of Furusakara (power of men) con- 
demning krtanta or daiva (destiny) and boldly declaring that fate 
sometimes searches weak points in men’s life and metes out unjust 
consequences in the dispensation of fruits of actions. We hear also 
of people living at that time who did not condescend to bow down 
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before gods. Another type of men of ignominious character also pre- 
vailed, as they always do prevail in every society, who took to re- 
ligious life even to the extent of full renunciation, but only in order 
to cover their own vile actions and not being able to follow the strict 
rules of the life of a renunciant generally brought it to disrepute 
(*Nre: V. 14). 

We have shown above that all the aspects of the Brahmanic re- 
ligion appeared to have been in their supremacy and ascendancy 
during the period, There is clear indication, however, that the 
Hindus assumed a hostile attitude towards Buddhism, the followers 
of which were looked clown upon by them. The sight of a 

Buddhist mendicant was regarded as an evil omen leading to 
some calamity (cf. and residence in a place 

where Buddhist bhikkhus lived is described as being forbidden even 
for men of bad character. The natural inference is that Buddhism 
was in a decadent condition, although we read in the drama of 
the existence of viharas (monasteries or convents) where not 
only monks but nuns also could reside and which were supervised 
by kulapatis (patriarchs). Even to this clay such Buddhist institu- 
tions for nuns exist in Nepal and Tibet. The Buddhist Ihiknus 

are described as wearing yellow robes in a peculiar manner across 
the shounlders. Even when tortured by others they utter in rever- 
ence the name of the Buddha whom they pray for sarana or shelter. 
A Buddhist ascetic considered female contact as sinful, hence the 

monk, Samvahaka, is seen in this drama as rot lending the support 
even of his hand to Vasanatasena when the latter was exerting with 
great difficulty to get up and stand on the ground in Sakara's garden 
where she had lain unconscious after having been strangled by that 
villain. For, his ideal was that the next world was for the men whose 
hands, mouth, and the other senses could all be restrained. Requital 
of obligations was deemed as the foremost duty by the Buddhists, 
more valued than their aspiration for the attainment of heavenly 
bliss. Some of the precepts preached by the 'aramana (as described 
in Act VIII) are very interesting for a study of the history of the 
religious tenets of the period. He advises all people to restrain the 
cravings of the stomach, to be meditative, to consider all things as 
transitory and thus to attain the sutnmum bonutrt or permanent happi- 
ness of heaven by fighting with Nescience a$id Egotism. He was 
of opinion that outward shaving of the head and mowing of the chin 
was nothing but a mockery, unless one purifies his own heart, 
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This lesson on dtta-kuddhi or purification of the heart was com- 
mon to both the heterodox and the orthodox systems of Indian 
religion. Hence, I think, we shall not be far from truth if we infer 
that eclectism in religion was entertained by men of light and leading 
of the days. We find, however, no trace of Jainism during the period 
in this drama. 

This is all that I have been able to say on the society as pictured 
in the Mrcchakatika. 


Radiiagovinda Basak 


The Candidas-Problem 

Much has already been written on the pioblems connected with 
the life and writings of Candidas, one of the earliest and important 
Bengali poets ; but the modest object of the present es^ay is not to 
enter into any controversy but to state the general problem in a 
concise form after sifting facts from fiction, and to suggest, if possible, 
some lines of enquiry which may lead to an ultimate solution. 

With regard to Candidas’s life and personality we have scanty 
(acts. We would, therefore, be on much safer ground if we look to 
his writings themselves (at least to tlio.se which we can with some 
reason consider to be genuine) and take them as our starting point, 
instead of trusting to vague traditions and unauthenticated legends. 

There can hardly be any doubt that a great poet bearing the 
name of Candidas flourished before the advent of Caitanya, the great 
apostle of Bengal Vaisnavism. The references in the Madliya-lila sec- 
tion of tiic Caitanya-caritamrta that Caitanya loved t > listen to the 
songs of Candidas are confirmed by the statement of Narahari Das, 
who was a contemporary of Caitanya and who also records the same 
fact, as well as by later traditions recorded in other Vaisnava works. 
As Caitanya was born in Uaka 1407 ( — 14S 5 h .< Z .) we can safely pre- 
sume that a well-known song-writer of Vaisnavite tendencies, held in 
high esteem by Caitanya himself and bearing the name of Candidas, 
flourished some time before the latter part of the century. As Vai- 
snava literature and tradition, which are rather scrupulous in record- 
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ing the names of the followers of the faith and its great literary ex- 
ponents, do not know of any other Candidas (except one Dina 
Candidas of whom wc shall speak later), we can presume that this 
Candidas is no other than the poet to whom the Padavalls are generally 
attributed, and that he preceded Caitanya and was well enough es- 
tablished in fame to be regarded with esteem in CTJtanya’s time, 

To this Candidas is attributed a collection of padas or songs 
relating to the eternally popular theme of the love of Krsna and 
Rad lift, The number of these songs varies, and opinions differ as to 
the authenticity of most of them ; but the largest collection of these 
songs is that made by Nilratan Mukhopadhyay and published by the 
Varigiya Sahitya Parisat, which contains 830 padas or songs. (In 
this article this collection is throughout referred to as the Padavall). 
In 1916 Basanta Ranjan Ray published from a unique manuscript, 
which he had discovered five years before that date in the district 
of Bankura, a work bearing the bhanita of Vadu Candidas, and con- 
taining 415 padas arranged in an order somewhat different from that 
usually followed in Padavall collections and divided into certain well- 
marked sections. The manuscript was unfortunately incomplete and 
contained many lacuna 1 , but the editor gave to it the title of S Yi- 
ktsna-klrtian in deference to the tradition that the great Candidas 
wrote a work of that name. Now as there are considerable divergences, 
real or apparent, in matters of style, language and ideas, between the 
Padavall and the N/ hkrsna-fcirtta u (SKK), the question arises as 
to (i) whether the latter is a genuine wc'k and (ii) whether the 
author of HKK is the same as the author of the Padavall. Inciden- 
tally it is possible to discuss the question of there having been more 
than one Candidas, as well as the bearing of some of the traditions 
(e.g„ the Rami-legend), which are usually associated with the name of 
Candidas, on the general question. These are some of the principal 
points round which the Candldas-problem moves. 

There cannot be much doubt, in spite of controversy, with regard 
to the antiquity and genuineness of the tSKK. Judging from the 
language,, competent scholars would place the work towards the 
end of the 14th century, a date which does not conflict with the 
probable date of Candidas indicated above, The work is preserved 
in a unique manuscript which has been placed on independent 
pateographical grounds at the same date. It bears throughout the 
bhanita of Vatju Candidas, who is said to be composing the work at 
the instance of the goddess Vasull, We have also the external testi- 
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mony of Sanatan Gosvamin, who in his commentary on the Sri- 
tnadbhagavata speaks of the Dana khanda and Nauka-khanda (which 
appear as sections of SKK) composed by Candidas, along with Jaya- 
deva’s G%ta-govinda % as examples of good poems (Glta-govindddi- 
pyasiddhas tat /id Sri-ca ndldd su di-da rkita-Dd nakhanda-Naukakhamladi" 
prakards ca fheydli ). All this makes it highly probable that in the 
SKK we have not only a genuine work of Candidas who flourished 
before Caitanya, but also one which has been preserved in Candldas’s 
own unmodified language in an almost contemporary document. 

If the genuineness of the SKK is thus accepted, we can look 
to it for any light it might throw on the life and personality of 
Candidas. From this work we learn that the author’s name was 
Ananta (alsc occurring as Ananta) Va<]u Candidas, and that he wrote 
at the direction of his ista-devatd Vasuli. This is in conformity 
with the usual .radition about Candidas. The theory, chiefly inferred 
without much reason from the Padavall, that Candidas was an artless 
and untutored poet, is now disproved by the considerable knowledge 
of Sanskrit language and literature, Punina, prosody and rhetoric he 
displays in the SKK. The Sanskrit verses in tins work, which number 
about 725 and which act as running links in connecting the padas, 
are certainly written by the poet himself ; one at least of these verses 
(p,38o) is composed in a difficult Sanskrit metre ; the metaphors, similes 
and other figures of speech, which are freely used throughout the 
work, indicate the poet’s acquaintance with works on rhetoric ; 
and finally five songs of Jayadeva are here translated almost verbatim 
in five padus , while in one pada the substance of Jayadeva’s famous 
Dasavatara stotra is reproduced with a slight modification to suit the 
context. This last point makes it clear that Candidas was greatly 
influenced by Jayadeva, and that his SKK represents one phase of 
the development of pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal, ot which 
other phases are seen in Jayadeva and VidyApati. it is also clear 
from SKK that Candidas was a proficient musician like Jayadeva, 
and all his songs bear the name of the rUgas in which they are to 
be sung. From his relation to Jayadeva as well as to Caitanya as 
indicated above, we can infer finally that t lie author of the SKK was 
later than Jayadeva but earlier than Caitanya, and this inference sup- 
ports the date, viz the latter part of the 14th century, which is 
usually assigned to him. 

The question now arises as to whether the author of the SKK is 
the same as the author of the Padavalls which are usually ascribed 
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to Candidas. The apparent divergence of language need not be taken 
as an insuperable difficulty ; for the SKK has been fortunately pre- 
served in an old manuscript of the 14th century, which gives us the 
unmodified antique language of the time in a fairly faithful form, 
while the language of the Padavall must have in course of time been 
modernised in the mouth of the Kirttaniyas and adapted to the 
exigencies of Kfrttan-songs. If the Padavall were preserved in as 
old a manuscript we would probably have found the language in the 
same antique form as we find it in SKK, 

Of 830 songs attributed in the Padavall to Candidas a very large 
number must be spurious ; but as they have not yet been critically 
sifted it is difficult to take them as the basis of any inference. There 
cannot be any doubt, however, in the mind of any one who has 
studied these padas with some care that every pada which bears the 
bhanita of Candidas need not be genuine, and many of them have 
been actually ascribed in other collections or in Vaisnava anthologies 
to other poets with other bhanita s, In SKK the bhayitas give us the 
name of the poet as Va<]u Candidas, Ananta (or Ananta) Va<ju Can- 
didas, or simply Candidas ; in the Padavall we have no mention of 
Ananta, but in addition to the other forms we have Dvija Candidas. 
It is not clear if the word Va*]u, as sometimes suggested, is synonymous 
with Dvija, meaning a Brahmin, although an attempt has been made 
to derive the former word from Sanskrit vatu . Basanta Ranjan Ray, 
relying on the indication vaddo vtahan of the Dchi-mmamala and on a 
passage of the Prakrta-pingala to the same effect, says that the word 
is a family surname indicating good descent ; but he also points 
out that the surname is actually borne to day by people of even lower 
caste in Western Bengal and is, in his opinion, comparable to Assamese 
Barua or Bacjufi which is borne by non-Brahmins. If the word Va<]u 
cannot be equated with certainty with the word Dvija, the later 
bhanita would louk extremely suspicious and should be accepted with 
due caution. At the same time, every song in the Padavall which 
bears the bhanita of Va<|u and mentions Vasull need not in itself 
be taken as genuine, for cases of wrong ascription or later interpo- 
lation are unfortunately too frequent. In some songs there is also 
the bhanita of Dina Candidas. Hare Krsna Mukherji in his BdrbhTm 
Vivaran (Pt. iii) has already shown that these padas were probably 
composed by a larer industrious versifier of that name, who was a 
pupil of Narottam Das Thakur. 

There are also some songs which are collected together by Nil- 
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ratan Mukhopadhyay as Ragutmika Pada . These padas make the 
story of VaSulI and Candidas^ connexion with a certain washer- 
woman Rami their theme. Considerable currency has been given 
to these legends by Nagendra Nath Vasu and Dinesh Candra Sen 
in their writings; but these padas are undoubtedly later additions 
by a Sahajiya poet who wanted to write a sort of Vasull-mahatinya 
and connect Candidas and Rami with the cult by means of an ela- 
borate romantic story. We are not directly concerned here with the 
question whether Candidas^ Vasull was originally Vajresvari (as 
suggested by Basanta Ranjan Ray) or VaglSvarl, the Sakti of Man- 
ju6ri (as suggested by Hare Krsna Mukherji) ; all that we know 
from the 8 KK is that Candidas was certainly a worshipper of that 
deity and puts her name very often in his bhanita . Throughout 
the SKK t however, there is no mention of Sahaja cult or of Rami, 
nor is it found in the corpus of the Pad&vall, except in the above- 
mentioned Ragatmika pada collection, and in four independent padas 
given in N, Mukhopadhyay’s edition at pp. 71, 293, 310 and 343. 
Leaving aside the Ragatmika Padas , the genuineness of which is 
extremely doubtful, any one who has any acquaintance with Cancjldas's 
writings can never accept these four padas as genuine. They do not 
directly mention Rami but allude to the poet's connexion with a 
washerwoman, and one at least of these padas is obviously a weak 
imitation of certain Khandas of t>KK % for it sets forth Krsna as a 
shopkeeper who exacts from the Gop»s his fancied price for his wares, 
There is also a pada collected by Sibratan Mitra of Birbhum and 
given by N. Mukhopadhyay in the appendix to his edition. This 
verse vasina avanti-pure ( 41 * 1^1 )» which again makes no direct 

mention of Rami, speaks of a young girl, a raj aka-ra main , with whom 
Candidas fell in love when he was still a student at Avantipur, and 
who returned his ardent affection and lived with him. It is notable 
that in this verse the veneer of spiritual love which marks the Ragat- 
mika Padas is absent, and it gives a frank enough description of 
youthful passion. This particular pada may or may not be genuine; 
but this was probably how the legend originated, later on turning 
the young rafaka-ramanl into Rami, a deasitn of Vasull and a helper 
of Candidas in his sahaja -sa dha m . It is not disputed that the legend 
might not have a basis in fact, for the tradition in Birbhum on this 
point is strong, and a poet of CandldasVs erotic-religious temperament 
(as displayed in the SKK) could possibly have some such romantic 
history of youthful passion as recorded in this verse and as amplified 
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by this legend; but there is no satisfactory evidence to shew that 
the paths , which make this legend their theme or allude to it in 
connexion with Candldas's religious realisation, were really composed 
by the poet himself. It is not unlikely that some such legend ex- 
isted (as it still exists) from the poet's own time about his romantk 
partiality for a certain washerwoman, and that some later poet of 
pronounced Sahajiya predilections found in it an opportunity of 
weaving out an extremely fanciful and mystic story with the purpose 
of connecting Candidas with the Sahajiya cult, just in the same way as 
Vidyapati’s name is sometimes connected with that of Lachima Devi. 
In its tendency towards supernaturalism, which characteristic this 
story shares with the Mangala-poems, as well as in language, imagery 
and ideas it certainly bears the impress of later composition. It 
may also be conceded that Candidas probably belonged to some such 
cult, but it is impossible to believe that these padas which pretend 
to give his spiritual history were actually composed by him. The 
pre-Caitanya Sahajiya cult was probably different from what we find 
it in post-Caitanya era under the inspiration chiefly of Mukunda 
Dcva’; what the Ragdtmika Padas embody is unmistakably a phase 
of the post-Caitanya cult. In one of these padas there is a distinct 
reference to Rupa ( “Witts sftfac® ), which must allude to one 

of the six Gosvamins of later Sahajiya cult and confirm the suspicion 
that these padas are later pious additions. 

If we leave aside these suspiciously spurious or wrongly ascribed 
padas from the collection and sift it severely and critically, we shall 
still have left a nucleus of very fine songs of cieep poetical inspiration, 
which bear on them the stamp of a great genius. Now the question 
arises as to whether these can be the production of the same great 
poet as wrote the tiKK. In the absence of sufficient data it is diffi- 
cult to come to a definite conclusion on tin’s point, and we are forced 
to base ;our inference chiefly on the consideration of the style and 
spirit of the two groups of poems, those in the #KK and in the 
Padavail collection. Such considerations are at best unsafe guides ; 
for apart from the uncertainty of the necessarily subjective valuation 
that has to be made by the critic himself, a poet may at one period 
of his life write an intensely erotic poem with a religious tendency 
as the &OT, but at another period compose songs of the Pad avail 
type breathing in general an atmosphere of spiritual elevation. Such 
was the case with Ramprasad who was the author of a Vidyasundat 
as well as of devotional songs of great spirituality. Or, it may be 
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possible that these songs of the Padavall once formed a part of the 
SKK itself (we have got the work in an incomplete form), or of some 
other systematic work by Candidas which is now lost. At least, one 
such song ctrfwTl faft of the SKK occurs in a modernised form 
as in the Padavah collection ; and stray lines and 

verses from the SKK can be traced also in the latter. 

We have seen that the apparent discrepancy of the language 
employed in the SKK and in the Padavall respectively is not diffi- 
cult to explain. There is also another apparent discrepancy. In the 
SKK % as we have already pointed out, Candidas was gicately influ- 
enced by Jayadeva, whom he even verbally translates. In this work 
Candidas, like most pre-Caitanya poets writing on Vaisnava topic, 
emphasises more upon the Aaisvarya - aspect of the theme than upon its 
Madhurya , which became predominant in later poets through the teach- 
ings of Caitanya. This emphasis of the more or less magnificent aspect 
is probably a survival of the older Vasudeva worship, before Krsna- 
worship with all its possibilities the softer madhurya came into promi- 
nence. In the Padavall, the dominant note is madhurya \ in the SKK 
it is aisvarya. The Radhii of the SKK, imperious defiant and even 
militant, is not the Radha of the Padavall, whose attitude is marked by 
a note of complete self-surrender and infinite pathos. While admitting 
the force of these arguments, we may point out that a careful considera- 
tion of the whole question will shew that these remarks with regard 
to the SKK are certainly true of the earher parts of the poem, which 
include Dana-khanda, TambOla-khanda or Naukakbanda, but they 
do not apply at all to the later Vrndavanakhanda and more parti- 
cularly to Radhd-viraha, in which the madhurya aspect undoubtedly 
comes into prominence. The Radha of this part of the work marks 
an advance on the Radha of the earlier part and anticipates the Radha 
ot the Padavall. Some / adas of Rfullu-viraha, if ctanslated into the 
comparatively modern Bengali of the Padavall, would read as if they 
are taken bodily out of the Padavali collection. They have the same 
note of tenderness, spirituality and pathos, the same poetic and 
romantic fervour as form the dominant note of the Padavall. 

In the SKK the padas are arranged in sections which relate to parti- 
cular episodes in the erotic career of Krsna and Radha, and they 
have thus titles like Naukakbanda and so forth ; in the Padavall the 
classification is different, although here we have p-eudo-Naukaknandas 
as well. This discrepancy, however, is not material. The classifica- 
tion of the SKK follows in the main the earlier tradition, of which we 
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find another example in Jayadeva's arrangement, and not the later 
rhetorical or emotional classification suggested by works like Rupa 
Gosvamin's Ujjvala - riila ?na n i. When the Padavall became the pro- 
perty of the Vaisnava Kirttanlyas, they could not but be arranged 
on the basis of the psychological or doctrinaire classification of later 
Vaisnava rhetoricians, in the same way as the padas of other Vai- 
snava poets came to be arranged. It is possible to classify and 
arrange the padas of the SKK in the same way, according to the domi- 
nant rasa or bliava in the theme, but fortunately we have here the 
original arrangement of the poet preserved intact in an old manus- 
cript. 

This is in the main the Candidas-problem. There are other 
points which are not very relevant or important to the discussion. 
The question whether the £>KK had its origin in jhumur songs, for 
which some antiquity is claimed, is interesting, but sufficient data 
are not available to come to a definite conclusion, although the SKK 
bears superficially great resemblance to modem jhumur - songs as they 
prevail in Birbhuin. The tradition is also strong that Candidas was 
a native of Nanur in Birblnim, and the contention of Jogesh Chandra 
Ray that Candidas belonged to Chatna in Bankura district cannot 
be taken as proved. The same remarks apply to the divergent 
stories about the death of the poet, for they are nothing but later 
legends whose authenticity is doubtful. With regard to Canchdas's 
parentage and familv nothing definite or authentic is known. As 
a matter of fact, we know practically nothing about him and his 
life except what can be gleaned from his wiitings; and we can only 
say of him as Rabindranath said of K&Iichisa: 

^ W ! 

Thou art only a poet to day — and nothing else ! 


Mrinal Dasgupta 



MISCELLANY 

Notes on Dravidian 
III 

V JI Brahui oblique first personal pronoun base kan and 
common Dravidian an. 

We have seen above that the initial k of a number of Brahui 
words like ka (die) represents an ancient stage, which after- 
wards developed into s or h in other dialects. There are a few Biahui 
forms with initial k J which, unlike that of the above group, is probably 
a secondary development : 

Brahui cf. non- Brahui Dravidian forms. 


kargh ing 

(to shear) 

arak 

kuring 

(to roll) 

urul 

kisking 

(to pull) 

ilu 

koting 

(to break) 

odei 

kurring 

(to conceal) 

oil 

kuning 

(to eat) 

un 


The non-Brahui forms are generally found to agree, with charac- 
teristic modifications, in the various dialects of Central and Southern 
Dravidian. These, therefore, are presumably the originals. The 
change, then, from initial vowels to k will be somewhat like the follow- 
ing : 

arak V(q) yarak or (x)wark V qarak or xarak V kark V kargh 
(Brahui). 

The prothetic on-glide, whether palatal or guttural, always in- 
volves a fricative element which easily changes into the plosive, cf. the 

i It may be asked whether k-in the Brahui forms may not be 
representative of an original stage while central and southern Dravi- 
dian may have dropped the initial k-. This is unlikely in view of 
(i) the fact that most of the dialects other than Brahui have initially 
vowels only, and (ii) the intimate connection which the forms with 
initial vowels show to the common roots from which numerous other 
forms have also been produced. 
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development of the initial aspirate both in Brahui and in Kui (See 
above). 

The development of the oblique first personal pronominal form 
kan probably resulted through such a process from an, the Dravidian 
first personal base : 

Either Kan xwan van <, van an 
or kan <, qyan <, yan <, yan an 

It is interesting to observe that in Southern Dravidian itself, there 
are numerous related forms, one set with initial k-, by the side of 
another without k-. 


Forms ivith k - : 


Forms with initial vowels : 


Kelappu (rouse) 

kulai (shake) 

kCm (rise) 

korai (speak etc.) 

kamgu (a variety of grass) 

kil 

kali ssage) 
karai (shore, end) 


eluppu 

ulai 

cm 

urai 

a/ugu 

Tl 

a'i 

arai (nearness) 


etc. etc. 

Sufficient evidence, however, is lacking for us to be positive about 
the origin of the initial k- of all these forms, though it may be noted 
that the forms without the k- are certainly the originals. 

A possibility, worth considering, but difficult to pursue in the 
present state of our knowledge, is whether the practice of introducing 
the prel.x k- was, at a very ancient time, borrowed by Dravidian 
from Austric which employs prefixes and infixes for word-formation, 
Apart from the difficulty of definitely arriving at an estimate as to 
whether grammatical divices of this kind could have been copied by 
one language from another, our knowledge of the relationship (f 
Aussie and Dravidian is much too imperfect to enable us to pursue 
this topic. One thing, however, is clear. The researches of M. Przyluski 
of Paris into the influence of Austric vocabulary on Sanskrit (See 
his papers in MSL and BSL), and the presumable contact between the 
Austric peoples and the Draviclians at a pre-historic age (See his Un 
ancten Peup\e du Penjaub and Vegetalisme ct Totemisme dans I'lnde) 
would lead us to expect that in a pre-historic past there should 
have existed a great deal of mutual influence between Austric and 
Dravidian ; but in the absence of any definite knowledge about the 
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character and extent of this mutual influence, no postulate could be 
made of the Austric origin of Dravidian initial k-in the above words. 

Mr. Tuttle attempts to explain initial k- of Brahui kun- (A. J. Ph, 
1928J as being “apparently equivalent to a blending of the Tamil 
accusative ennai and the Tamil dative enakku >} ; but this process would 
not explain the other Dravidian forms with initial k-. 

The only view therefore possible is the one stated supra ; the 
tendency to develop an aspirate initially before vowe’s in close con- 
nection with the glides is so strong in tin's northern Dravidian dialect 
that a process of change like (r)y or (x)v > c. or x V k may be 
tentatively postulated. 

VIII The voiced cerebral confirmative l of 'Tamil 

This is a very common sound in Tamil and Malayajam and may 
be described as being the sound produced when the fore-blade of the 
tongue is raised towards the apex of the mouth in a slightly giooved 
way, so as to create a small crescent-like passage, through which 
the vibration of the vocal chords makes itself felt in a continuous 
manner. None of the Dravidian dialects, except Tamil, Malayajam 
and old Kannada, possesses this sound. Amongst non-Dravidian lang- 
uages, this sound is not met with as a separate phoneme in any 
known civilised language ; my observation tells me that certain 
Englishmen using the dialects of the extreme south of England 
bring out something like the Tamil sound, for the r in words like 
"short,” “word”, “board*’ etc. 

tiabdamanidarpana , an old Kannada grammar by Kesiraja, des- 
cribes its occurrence and origin in old Kannada as follows : 

“In the apabhramsa or tadbhava state the letters t, th, t, r and 
the ksala of a number of words become i*\ 

The account of the origin given here is hardly complete. Its 
occurrence in a very large number of native Kannada words is not 
explained ; but the fact that the sound is a derived one and a 
unique development of the Tamil-Malayfdam group and old Kannada 
had struck the author of this old Kannada grammar. Not- 
withstanding the suggestion contained in Ke-si raja’s explanation of 
its origin, scholars have been holding the opinion that the sound is 
not a derivative one, that it had probably existed in primitive Dra- 
vidian and that Tamil, Malayajam and Kannada (the old and the 
middle dialects) alone retained it while the others dropped it in the 
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course of their historical development. Some colour has been said to 
be lent to this vievv by the fact that modern Kannada has substituted 
other sounds in its stead and that some ancient Telegu inscriptions 
possess a symbol which probably represented this sound. The argument 
about modern Kannada having replaced the old sound by other 
sounds sheds no light at all on the question whether the sound was 
a primitive Dravidian one or not. As for the symbol in the Telegu 
inscriptions, competent Telegu scholars 1 are of opinion that the 
symbol, for incontestable reasons, could not have stood for any 
other sound than d. The only possible solution for the origin of 
the sound should be sought in the internal evidence furnished by 
the phonetic and semantic analysis of the roots in Tamil and 
Kannada, and in the analysis of their relationship to other roots, 
both of Tamil-Kannada and of the other dialects. 

If such an analysis could reveal to us that the roots containing 
the sound l as a radical component are intimatly related to roots 
containing other sounds in the place of this sound, and, further, that 
these roots with sounds other than 1 are sufficiently in agreement 
with roots of other Dravidian dialects to warrant the inference of 
their primitive character, I think we shall be justified in taking the 
roots with 1 to be derivative and the others to be original represen- 
tatives of a previous stage in the development of the language. 

1 shall just indicate below the possibilities without dogmatising 
either way. A few instances alone are discussed, though I may say 
that the possibilities suggested in these cases would be found to apply 
to all cases of !. 

The examples given below are taken from Tamil-Malayfilam. 
It may be remarked that the native Kannada roots given in the 
Sabdamanidarpana and Sabdanus^sana are all allied to correspond- 
ing Tamil roots. 

kll meaning “below"* appears as kinde in Telegu, kile in Kan- 
nada, in Tu]u, klya in Kurukh. The root is cognate with 
kid (to lie down) which is a common Dravidian root probably 
derived from primitive id or il. il, 1 1 etc, influenced kicj and 
produced kll. 

kil (old, decrepit, weak) is obviously related to the common 
root kid (to lie down); cf. Brahui keragh (below) and Kurukh 
kira (old). 


See the article on l in the Telugu journal ‘Bharati* (1927). 
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to] (to worship by joining hands) has a specialised meaning 
in Tamil and Malayalam. The idea of touching or joining 
(hands) clearly links it with the common Dravidian todu 
which appears as such in Tamil and in the instrumental 
inflexional termination in Telegu and in the conjunctive 
termination of Brahui -to. cf. also Brahui toning or toring 
(to hold), and Kuvi toh (to touch), 
to Ian (companion) evidently comes from the root tod (to touch, 
join, unite— vide above), cf. Kuvi tonu (friend) 
kajai (passage) is allied to kad (to cross) which appears with 
slightly different meanings in various Dravidian dialects, 
cf. Kumkh khadd (river). 

kali (to finish) Telegu gadutsu and Kannada kaje should be 
related to the primary idea contained in kad above, cf. 
Kuvi lik, to exhaust, with the apocope of initial ka and 
compensatory vowel lengthening, cf. also Kurukh khach, to 
complete etc . 

ilai (to be moving on the ground) cf Kannada ili (state of being 
humbled) — probably related to the ancient Dravidian roots 
ir (to sit) and ir (to go down), (cf. Brahui kisking) 

0 lu (to rise). This is an old Kannada and modern Tamil form. 
It appears as C*lu in Kui with the derived meaning “wisdom.” 
The radical portion of the word is disinctly related to eru 
(to ascend) which is a common Dravidian base occurring 
in many dialects. Cf. the Brahui form hefing (h) 
erfing erving, the vi representing the causal affix, 
olu (to flow) occurs in old Kannada and modern Tamil and 
Malayalam. Telegu has ulika — related to the root ol (to flow), 
chaji (a leaping insect). The I here evidently stands for d, as the 
meaning shows ; chad or sad means to ‘‘leap” 
al.u (to weep)— cf. Telegu edutsu, Tulu are, Telegu alugu (to be 
depressed) The Tamil root al meaning primarily to melt \ 
has the derivative meaning of sorrow in allal etc. Forms 
in other Dravidian dialects arc ri in Kui (with apocope of 
initial a and change of 1 into r), li in Kuvi, olkh in 
Kurukh and hoghing in Brahui, The original source 
may therefore be al. Is the root fu (to cry out) found 
in Kui, Kurukh and Tamil (arpu = shout) cognate, as the 
semantic relationship shows ? cf. also Tamil a’al (sorrow) 
with Tel, a^al, 
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palu (useless, ruined). This form is connate with the root pad 
(to lie, to fall, to be mined) which occurs in Telegu, Kan- 
nada, Tulu and Kui. Cf. also Brahui pat (wood), 
pal (old, ripe) occurring in pa’aya (old) is also probably related 
to pad (above). Cf. Kurukh pacca (old)- Kui — Kuvi 
pat (fruit); Brahui ber (plum) where r probably stands for 
old d, 

poli (to fall off in pieces) is clearly related to pod (to fall off 
in pieces) a base common to many Dravidian dialects, 
kui in kuiandei (infant) should be related to kud or kut which 
signifies s 7 ttallness\ cf. Kui kog (small) and Malyajam kutti. 
kui in kuli (pit) is from kut (to dig); Brahui khutfc, Kurukh khoss 
(to dig). 

vi.li (to open eyes) may be related to the root vid (to separate, 
to let loose) cf. Brahui malang (to open) where m ^vjsee 
poste ; cf. also Kui-Kuvi meh-(to open eyes) ; and Gondi 
midst. 

chu! (to whirl) occurring in words like chu.alu, chuli etc. is re- 
lated to the root chur with the same meaning, found not 
only in Tamil but Telegu, Kui and Kurukh ; Brahui has 
kuring (to roll up) 

ko!al, ko’avi (tube and pestle) respectively have to be related to 
the primitive root kol (to take on, to fit etc.) cf, Brahui 
konding (to bore out); kol in Tamil kojumei (abundance) 
is also from kol and is related to Brahui kor (abundant), 
pall (punishment, blame) is allied to padu (to suffer) 
vhu (to fall). Is this another form of vidu with the idea of de- 
scent emphasised by the sound 1 which, quite significantly 
eno.ugh, connotes the kDa of descent everywhere ? 
mol (to jut out) is related to mol (to sprout) and mod (to pro- 
ject). 

The above instances point to the fact that the I may have been 
developed from other sounds of Dravidian. It is very interesting to 
note that in dialectal Tamil and dialectal Malayajam, even to-day 
the tendency to convert retroflex j into I is met with in examples 
like k 5 !, k e 1 , etc. The tendency seems to have been very 
prominent in old Kannada, as noted by Kesiraja in his grammar, 
quoted by Kittel t "\ is an aclesa or substitute of d in words like 
nolpa (from nod), malpa (from mad), sulpa (from sud) etc. 

Carnoy in his recent work La Science du Mot observes (p. 25) 
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that particular sounds used freely in different words may reflect a 
special common connotation. I am inclined to think that 1 in Tamil 
introduces, wherever it occurs, a series of connected connotations : 
descent , mingling , reduction to a state of lowness or of close attachment 
etc . The question as to how it arose in the Tamil-Kannada group, 
whether as a borrowing from some pre-Dravidic aboriginal dialect, 
or as a native development, cannot, however, be solved. 

IX Kui-Kuvi man ( to be or exist) Kurukh men {to be), Gondi 
man and Brahui manning {to become). 

Friend-Pereira in his grammar of Kui suggests that the Kui root 
man seems to be radically the same as the classical Tamil “man” 
which signifies as a verb “to remain or to abide.'’ There is a Tamil 
verb root man meaning “to remain’' {nileiperutaf as it is explained 
in Tamil dictionaries) and the Tamil form mane (house) and the form 
man meaning “that which is spread out’' and so “earth” are derived 
from this verb root. Kannada and Telugu have ntatinu (to remain) 
while all Southern dialects possess mannu (earth, soil). 

Kurukh also has this form : men. 

Brahui manning is certainly related to this root. 

Now, very interesting light is shed upon the earlier history of this 
root man, by (i) a number of verb-forms in Brahui with initial m 


manning (to obey) 

allied to 

vanaiigu or anangu (Tami 

miring (to drive out) 

do. 

virattu 

do. 

mukking (to stammer) 

do. 

vikku or ikku as in 
ikku (pichu) 

do. 

murifing (to stretch ou 

t) do. 

uri or viri 

do. 

mushking (to rub) 

do. 

urai (to rub) 

do. 


(ii) m- as found in Kurukh mur (country) from common Dravidian 
ur ; mala (notj from alia ; mulkhna (pour) from oli ; menna (to hear) 
from older vin (cf. Tel. -Tamil kann vinu, to hear). Gondi has maia 
(to be) from aia ; marust {to fry cf. Southern vara) ; midst (to open 
cf. vi.fi) ; vat (to move ; cf. Southern attu) etc. 

(iii) {a) a large number of forms in Gondi which have initial v deve- 
loped from an original glide : 

Gondi cf. Southern forms 

vlsi (fly) ... I, Iga, Icha 

vankana (to speak) ... in, an etc. 

va(Jda (neighbourhood) attain (nearness) 

bac} (what), bor (who) etc- ad, ar etc- 
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bofcana (to touch) ... otfcu 

bela (trouble) ••• alatfcu 

(b) a few similar forms in Telugu with initial v- • 

vandu (to cook) • •• cf. Tam. ad (to cook) 

vari (paddy) ... cf. Tam. ari 

(c) a large number of forms in Tamil itself, with and without 
initial v- : — 

vigattal, igattal (separation) 
vidangar, idangar (small road) 
viyai (to praise) and i§ai 
valivu and ajivu (destruction) 
valayal and alayal (sorrow etc.) 
vari and ari (rice, paddy) 
vayavu and ayanam (road) 
vilagu and ilagu (to go aside) 
vCr and or (to cut) 

(iv) the frequent change of v to m as shown by the following 
instances : 

Tamil vannan, mannan (washerman) ; vanam, manam (sky) etc. 
Kui mer, Gondi vol and Southern vejicham (light). Kurukh menna 
(to hear) and Southern vinu. Gondi mo la (time) and vela etc. etc. 

The common production of initial v as the development of the 
dorsal on-glide and the equally common change of v to m as shown 
above, make it clear that the m of the above set of Brahui works 
might be traced back to the dorsal glide itself. 

An examination of these Brahui words and the corresponding 
Tamil forms indicates the probable origin of Brahui initial m in 
the above words. The change takes the following course : m <, v 
<, dorsal glide v* before a vowel. 

A remarkable correspondence is thus brought to light, and this 
would also explain the origin of man of Brahui and the corresponding 
roots in Tamil, Gondi, Kui-Kuvi and Kurukh. 

man <, men van ul (to exist) ; the change of ! to n is 
common in Dravidian : manal and ma]al ; Tamil kel and Tulu ken 
Tamil pen (to speak) and Kannda peJ ; Tamil pen and Kurukh pe! 
(girl) ‘ Tamil koj and Tel. konu etc. 

u} is undoubtedly one of the most elementary Dravidian roots and 
the relationship between it and the derived root man shows how 
very conservative the Southern dialects are. 

u! is one of the most ancient extant roots of the South. It is used as 
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an aoristic auxiliary in many Southern dialects and in a few tense-forms 
of Brahui, Kurukh, Kui and Gondi, show forms derived from u], but 
use matty men , mand as the auxiliary verb instead of ul. Thus while the 
Southern dialects and Brahui retained the use of u] as an auxiliary 
verb, the central Dravidian dialects used the developed forms man , 
men etc. instead of the older ul as auxiliaries. 

The explanation for this is not far to seek. Some of the Indian 
Austric dialects (Santali, Mundari etc.) possess an auxiliary verb 
m~n (to be), besides the more frequently used kan % taheny etc. As the 
nasal prefix m- plays an important role in Austric word-formation, it is 
possible that m~n is native Austric. If so, it may have helped forward 
the development of south Dravidian mannu (to remain) and the 
northern man, men etc. from older ul, and further induced the central 
Dravidian dialects to use the newly formed Dravidian word man etc. 
as an auxiliary. That Dravidian could not have bodily borrowed its 
forms from Austric would be clear from the fact that the change of 
v to m is attested by the numerous parallel instances from Dravidian, 
given above. The influence of the Austric word should have been 
in the direction of accelerating the change of id to man etc. and induc- 
ing the central Dravidian dialects to use the developed forms as 
auxiliary verbs. 

The Telegu forms with un- and Kannada and Tamil forms with un 
(in) are all developments from uh The proximity of the Austric dialects 
seems to have made man an auxiliary verb in Kui, Kuvi, Kurukh, 
Brahui and Gondi. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 


Mr. C. U. Wills on the Sambalpur Atharagarh 

The Sambalpur Atharagarh was an organisation with a history of 
its own. Major H. B. Impey the then D. C. of Sambalpur describes 
the Sambalpur Raj as a cluster of 18 Garhs (vide his Report entitled 
Notes on the Gurhjat States of Patna, prepared in 1863). He gives 
the following list of these garbs : — 

1 Patna, 2 Sambalpur, 3 Sonepur, 4 Bamra, 5 Rerakhole, 
6 Gangpur, ^ Bod, 8 Athmallick, 9 Phuljhar, 10 Bonai, 11 Raigarh, 
12 Bargarh, 13 Sakti, 14 Chanderpur, 15 Sarangarh, 16 Bindranawa- 
garh, 17 Khariyar, 18 Borasamer. 

jt5NEj 1929 
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Mr. C. U. Wills, I.C.S., in his paper on “The Rajput kingdoms 
of Mediaeval Chhattisgarh” (JAS. of Bengal, V, 1919) has tried to 
prove that the application of the term Atharagarh in the sense of the 
local traditions and authentic Govt. Reports is not historically correct. 
Mr. Wills is of opinion that the 18 garhs did not form a number of 
extensive states outside and around the state of Sambalpur proper, but 
they were the sub-divisions of a single state named Sambalpur. Thus 
according to him the Feudatory state of Patna, Sonepur, Bod or Baud, 
Sarangarh, Raigarh, Bamra etc. were excluded from the 18 Garhs of 
Sambalpur Raj. In support of his point Mr. Wills produces two wit- 
nesses : 

1. Mr. Motte who visited Sambalpur in 1766 a.d. 

2. Prahlad Dube of Sarangarh C. P., author of a Hindi Poem 
entitled Jaya-Candtika . Mr. Wills writes: 

“Nor is Mr. Motte my only witness. It would be easy to disparage 
his testimony by saying that he was a mere European adventurer, 
probably ill-acquainted with the language of the country, who from 
the fact he never specified what was meant by the Atharagarh stands 
convicted of having made but superficial enquiries. But I have, by 
the courtesy of Rai Bahadur Hfralal, been given the translation of a 
poem composed by a certain Prahlad Dube of Sarangarh written in 
1783 A.c. to commemorate the installation of one of the Rajas on 
the Sambalpur Gaddi. And this poem completely refutes those who 
regard the Atharagarh as a confederacy of states, and makes it clear 
that they were internal subdivisions held by local chiefs or lords as 
Motte would call them. This testimony is unimpeachable. It was 
prepared by a local poet for a public occasion and must be conclu- 
sive evidence on the point at issue” (page 224, para 48). Unfortunately 
Prahlad Dube’s work in the original does not contain anything 
which might go to prove that the 18 Garhs of Sambalpur were 
only the internal subdivisions of a single state and not separate 
subordinate states with their own chiefs. The extracts from the 
Hindi poem “Jay a Candrika .* of Prahlad Dube, as quoted by Mr. 
Wills, has not been properly understood and correctly interpreted. 
The lines quoted by Mr. Wills must be interpreted with reference 
to the context and it is then only that right conculsion can be drawn. 
Thus Mr. Wills’ translates the passage"^ qtfai ” by 

"Sambalpur of unmeasured beauty was famous as 18 forts.” Balbhadra 
Sai, one of its earlier kings, attacked the neighbouring state of Bod 
which bothKittoe and Impey count among the Atharagarh, But Balbha- 
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dra Sai makes his attack along with all his 17 forts, i.e., the chiefs 
thereof. So Bod could not have been one of them. He lays siege 
to the Bod king’s capital for 11 long years without avail. At last 
the chief of Sarangarh is sent for and with his aid the Bod fort is 
captured. Sarangarh is thus excluded by the poet from the Atkara- 
garh t though Kittoe and Impey include it in their lists. Later, coming 
down to his own times, the poet tells us how the Dewan Akbar 
(mentioned by Motte, para 46) usurped the Raja's power and the Raja 
Jait Singh fled to Sarangarh and sought the help from Chhattisgarh 
and Patna for: — 

S3 1 *? si ^ 1 w* iifa \\ 

Not one of the 17 forts came to help him. Untrue to their salt they 
took the side of Akbar. 

In the ensuing battle Sonepur comes to Jait Singh's help. This 
clearly excludes Patna and Sonepur from the list of 18 forts. Also 
Bimbaji writes on Jait Singh’s behalf to all the Garhs and all the 13 
Dandpats, to Bengal, to Chandra, to Mandalla, to Patna and to Bamra. 
Thus we have a clear statement showing that neither Bod, Sarangarh, 
Sonepur, Patna or Bamra were members of the local Atharagarh. 
This is sufficient to confute the lists of later writers. But the exclusion 
of Patna puts the matter beyond all question. Patna was always not 
merely a member of the confederacy but with Sambalpur the head of it. 
If Atharagarh indicated any such confederacy it would be impossible 
to exclude the leading member. The conclusion of Mr. Wills is this : — 

(< A confederacy of states under Sambalpur and Patna did no doubt 
exist at one time or another, but it was never known as the Athara • 
ga>li. This term referred in Sambalpur as in Raipur, Ratnapur, 
Kalahandi and Baster, to the internal organisation of the kingdom. 
But in the 19th century its real significance was forgotten while the 
memory of the confederacy of states survived, with the result that the 
term Atharagarh was misapplied. The title being an old one and its 
origin obscured by the gradual obliteration of the local system, it was 
easy enough to extend its significance so as to convey the idea that 


1 If according to Mr. Wills, the Sambalpur Raj included within 
itself 18 sub divisions called garhs, why did not the poet Prahlad put 
it as totti instead of i\z I The fact is that Prahlad by means 
the “subordinate 17 adjoining garhs (states). 1 ' Sarangarh itself, where 
Jait Singh was ruling, was the 18th. 
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Sambalpur, for many ages, stood at the head of a large confederacy 
of adjoining states.” 

I am not going here to discuss Mr. Wills* investigation into the 
correct meaning of the term A$haragarh. What I wish to say is 
that the poet Prahlad Dube never meant by the term Afcharagarh 
the 18 forts (or sub-divisions) within Sambalpur itself but by it he 
did mean the 17 adjoining states outside Sambalpur proper. The 
following quotations from the poem of Prahlad Dube will speak for 
themselves : 

(0 crai m ^ 11 

aw ^ m\ 11 

The local lords of the 17 forts adopted a dual policy. Akbar 
had grown very powerful and so all these people doubted the success 
of Jait Singh in regaining the throne. 

(2) nz *nr*f 3 1 *rfers?t ^ ^ 9 11 
If Sambalpur proper had 18 local and internal forts, why did the 
poet not mention it as such? By the use of the term he did 

mean the adjoining states like Raigarh, Bargarh, Sakti, Sonepur, 
Phuljhar, etc. which were known by the general name Atharagarh 
although their number was not always 18 as in the reign of Balaram 
Deva, the 1st Maharaja of Sambalpur. 

(3J wra 1 WIT II 

ttor 1 ^ tot # ii 

Again: the lord or Raja of Raigarh, Drib Singh, wanted to have a 
palanqnin for his conveyance. It was duly sent, yet he did not come to 
Sarangarh. He was not sanguine of the success of Jait Singh and was 
afraid of Akbar Rai. All the 17 forts (leaving aside Sarangarh which 
was the 18th) were subdued betore or were afraid of the Dewan Akbar 
Rai. 

(4) wrfss jr 

far i'i jtws 11 
fWZ to hH i 

11 

Abhaya Singh went to heaven (died). The people and city were 
under fear, The country of 120 kos (the Sambalpur Raj) began to 
tremble. In the absence of a king the throne was empty and was 
devoid of its beauty. All the 18 forts and 15 Dandpats felt uneasy. 
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(5) WIT H# 5% Wt TRTS” W tm 1 

^rr 5 *nr ^ sts 11 

Akbar Dewan took pride in the fact “the 17 forts are under my 
thumb. What care I for one man (lord of a single fort, Sarangarh), 
Sai Vishwanath ; He can do me nothing.” 

Only this single 'cfokS is enough to prove the hollowness of Mr, 
Wills 1 theory. 

Prahlad Dube composed his poem “Jaya Candrikfi” so late as 
1783 A.C. It is quite possible that he would have based his poem 
upon earlier works both Vernacular and Sanskrit and other authentic 
records then available in the court of the Cauhan Rajas. We 
hear of a Sanskrit work named Kosaldnanda Kavya , composed by 
one Pandit Gangadhar Misra. A reference to this work is made 
in the ‘'Gazetteer of the Orissa Feudatory States. ,, It says (Page 

285):- 

“It appears from the KoSalanand, a local work on the history 
of the Patna Raj-family, that Baijal Deo, the 3rd chief from Ramai Deo 
was the most powerful chief, and extended his dominions far and 
wide. He fought with Ram Candra and Mahalihg Gajpatis of 
Orissa for six years. Bamra was reduced to an annual tribute of 16 
elephants, Gangpur, Bonai and other neighbouring states submitted 
without a fight, and Baud and Sirguza also submitted. It is said seven- 
ty-two chiefs were made tributary to Patna by Baijal Deo I. Dhcn- 
kanal was also subdued and the temple of the golden Mahadeo at 
Sonepur was built by him.” 

Unfortunately this local work “ KomlTinanda” is now untraceable. 
If this work still exists and could be brought to light, the authenticity 
of the above statement could be tested. 1 

In 1924 I happened to come across a compilation in Oriya called 
fafeHTtfart. It is a treatise on medicine. The author is one 
Pt. Gopinath Sadangi, the court physician of Raja Chhatra Sai, who 
flourished in the beginning of the 17th century A.C. This work also 
mentions u Athdragarh ) 13 Dandpat ” In course of describing the state 
of Sambalpur «the author speaks about the forts, population of the 
town etc. etc. 


1 Since writing this, I saw a palm leaf manuscript of “KoSalanand” 
in Oriya characters with one Pandit .Gopinath Panigrahi of Sonepur 
Raj. It was partly damaged, 
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The original lines in Oriya run as follows : 

wife n t ii 

srf* W ^ $* ii * ii 

fTO ft arfi ^ WT *m II * It 

tr 4 <sottz ^ grrz 11 a it 

€tal szi fkmn ^rqRT *uft aifi? VI^IU II 
*tjn* mofc 11 * h 

In the Utkal country on the bank of the Mahanadl there is a city 
named Sambalpur. Goddess Sarnlai graces the town. She bestows 
everything upon those who worship and adore her. Like the sun 
to the lotuses of Ksatriya family, there lives king Chhatra Sai. There 
are 18 forts and 13 Dandpats with an army numbering 32000. The 
boundary is 120 kos, No kingdom can be compared to Sambalpur 
Raj. In the city of Sambalpur. there are 20032 houses (the population 
of the city was then about 20032 X 5 = 100 160). 

I strongly believe that Prahlad Dube derived the materials for 
his poem not only from traditions but also from works like ‘‘Kosala- 
nanda” and "Cikitsamanjarl” referred to above. 

I close the paper with a few official remark upon the “Atharagarh, 
of Sambalpur. 

'‘The origin of the tenures held by the Sambalpur Garhjat chiefs 
is not clearly known. The earliest authentic information we have of 
them is that they were first independent. Then they were held in 
subordination to the most powerful of their number, the Maharaja 
of Patna. In later times the Maharaja of Patna was forced to share 
his supremacy among the chiefs with his relative the Maharaja of 
Sambalpur. And this was the situation when they all fell under the 
Dominion of the Maharattas in A.C. 1755 as tributaries.” (Reprint 
of Report on the Zamindars and other petty chieftains in C. P. by 
Richard Temple, p. 8 .) 

Two of the Garhjats which originally belonged to the Sambalpur 
and Patna group, viz,. Baud and Authmallick, had previously in 1837 
been transferred from the Superintendence of the Ranchi Agents to that 
of the Cuttack Tributary Mahals, with whom they still remain. Again 
at the transfer in 1861, two others, Gangpur and Bonai, remained 
with Chota Nagpur. Thus of the Atharagarh 14 are within the 
jurisdiction of the C. P. and of these two, Sambalpur and Chanderpur 
are no longer managed by chiefs, There remain 12, But one, vis., 
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Bargarh, has been given to the chief of another, viz., Raigarh. There- 
fore only 11 distinct chieftainship of the Sambalpur and Patna 
group remain now attached as chieftainship to C. P. administration. 
They are: — 

1 Patna, 2 Bindra Nawagarh, 3 Khariyar, 4 Borasamber, 5 Phul- 
jhar, 6 Sarangarh, 7 Sakti, 8 Raigarh cum Bargarh, 9 Bamra, 10 
Rerakhol, 1 1 Sonepur. 

(Report on the Zamindars and other petty chieftains in C. P. by Ri- 
chard Temple), 

From local enquiries I gather that up till quite recent times several 
chiefs continued the practice of acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
Cauhan family of Patna or Samabalpur as their overlord by sending 
their representatives to tie Rakhi (Raksa-sutra) to the Cauhan chiefs 
and of receiving due presents of cloth and pan (lat-Biraj in return. 
This also shows that the states around and outside Sambalpur proper 
were once members of the m Sambalpur Atharagark !* 

L. P. Pandeya Sarma 


A Mythical Commentary on Saradatanaya's 
Bhavaprakasa 

When I was engaged in editing the Bhavaprakasana for publication 
in the Gaekivad's Oriental Series , I had occasion to look into Dr. S. K. 
De\s History of Sanskrit Poetics . I thought it was a great 
discovery when on page 242 of Vol. I of the above work, I found a re- 
ference to a commentary on the work on Dramaturgy I was editing. 
My curiosity knew no bounds when I leirnt further that an incomplete 
Ms. of this commentary actually exists in the library of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Accordingly, I at once approached 
the authorities of the Oriental Institute at Baroda to arrange for 
a loan of the Ms. But I was surprised to find not even a single 
familiar word of Bhavaprakasa, nor a single explanation of passages 
in the Ms. itself, and ultimately I found out that Dr. De’s testimony 
in this respect is not to be relied upon and lest people may fall into the 
same error I send this note to the Indian Historical Quarterly for 
publication. 

It may be remembered that in the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
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there are three well-known works with the same title Bhavaprakasa. 
They relate to three different subjects : medicine, grammar and 
dramaturgy. The first two have already appeared in print several 
times, and the third is in the course of publication in the Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, as it has been already pointed out in the beginning. 

Now the Ms. of the Bhavaprakasikavyakhya was first noticed 
by Peterson and he classed the Ms. under Vyakarana or Grammar 
(IV, App, p. 18, no. 514), and Aufrecht followed him. Dr. De for the 
first time startled the scholars by declaring it to be a work on Drama- 
turgy. The mistake could be detected only when a loan of the Ms. 
was arranged. It contains two fragments of a grammatical work 
entitled Bhavaprakasika which is a cpmmentary by Vaidyanatha Paya 
gunde on the Sabdaratna of Haridiksita. This $abdaratna, it may be 
remembered, is in itself a commentary on the Praudhamanorama of 
Bhattoji Diksita, the famous grammarian. Luckily this Bhavaprakasika 
is printed and it is easy now to compare the Ms. with the printed 
edition. Below are given the beginnings and ends of the two fragments 
contained in the Poona Ms. together with page references to the printed 
edition for comparison : — 

Frag. I. 20 pp., 13 lines in each page. 

Begins — q; rpf ft 1 1 

Compare p. 329, line 16 of the printed edition. 1 

Ends— ^ tr: ^ • 

Compare p. 355, line 20 of the printed edition. 

Frag. II, 31 pp. (3-33), 11 lines in each page. 

Begins— 1 
1 WTO ft 1 

Compare p. 223, line 20 6f the printed edition. 

Ends— 1 

1 TO ^iftTO' rift 1 

Compare p. 278, line 20 of the printed edition. 

From the above we should learn the lesson that it is not always 
safe to differ from previous authors on superficial grounds and especial- 
ly without examining the original manuscripts, because the Sanskrit 
titles are often delusive. 

K. S. Ramaswami 


I Published by the Rajarajesvari Press, Benares, Samvat 1956. 



The Sinhalese Etymological Dictionary 


In this paper I propose to give a brief account of the work that 
has already been done in connection with the Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Sinhalese language now being prepared under the 
auspices of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 
undertaking this task the Society is endeavouring, for the second 
time, to supply a long-felt want. It was so long ago as 1881 that 
the late Sir Charles Bruce referred to it as ‘‘the greatest need felt 
in Ceylon.” But the lack of a good Sinhalese Dictionary, com- 
piled scientifically, had been felt even by scholars outside Ceylon. 
In 1884 Dr. Reinhold Rost strongly urged upon the Society to under- 
take the preparation of such a Dictionary. Writing to the late Sir 
John F. Dickson, the President, Dr. Rost said : — '‘Is there no chance 
of a new Sinhalese Dictionary being taken in hand which shall pay 
due attention to etymological definitions as as well as proverbs etc j> 
Such a work would mark an epoch in Oriental Philology, which would 
be worth all the combined effort of your Asiatic Society.* Dr. Rost’s 
letter was read at a general meeting of the Society held on 4th 
October, 1884, at which the Governor of Ceylon occupied the chair. 
A full discussion followed at the end of which a Committee was 
appointed to take necessary steps for the compilation of a Dictionary, 
as suggested by Dr. Rost. The Presidential address, delivered in 
December that year, gives interesting particulars as regards the aim 
and scope of the proposed work and the methods that were to be 
followed in its preparation: 

“Another joint work which our Society has commenced is a Sin- 
halese Dictionary, which shall deal with the language in historical 
sequence from earliest inscriptions downwards. This work has been 
undertaken on the suggestion of Dr. Rost, the eminent Oriental 
scholar and Librarian of the India Office. As a preliminary speci- 
men, glossaries are in preparation by members of the Dictionary 
Committee, of which the Bishop of Colombo is the Chairman ; the 
Sinhalese members are Subhuti Terunnanse, Gunasekara Mudaliyar, 
and Mr. Ranasinha. When these glossaries have been prepared, a 
type of glossary will be adopted, and as many Members of our So- 
ciety ‘ as can be enlisted in the work will be requested to select books 
to glossarize. When a sufficient number of books have been thus de- 
alt with, the compilation of the Dictionary from the glossaries will 
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be commenced, and it will require several men to digest, arrange, 
and shape the articles one by one. In the meantime, the plan of 
the Dictionary must be considered. Gundert’s Malayalam Dictionary 
(Mangalore, 1872) is a good pattern of a scientific Dictionary, only 
it is too compact for our language. Sinhalese, with its rich litera- 
ture, which has come down to us in unbroken succession from ancient 
times, will require much room for the quotations, which are of great 
importance, as no other living language of Asia (Chinese and Japa- 
nese alone excepted) has such a chain of documents of its existence 
to show as the Sinhalese, and the scope is contracted by the language 
never having been split up into dialects.” 

From these proceedings one would naturally expect the work of 
collecting materials for the new Dictionary to be pushed on with 
vigour and persistence. But the Committee does not seem to have 
taken up its work with much enthusiasm. In fact, the Annual 
Report of the Society for the next year admits that little progress 
has been made. It says : 

“This Committee has met once or twice, but has as yet not 
advanced beyond preliminaries. A small ‘Specimen Vocabulary 1 in 
the shape the work might ultimately best assume has been prepared 
and is shortly to be circulated among the select committee, the 
members of which will be invited to select each one Sinhalese work, 
prose or poetical, with the object of making during 1887 as complete 
a glossary as possible on the lines of the ‘Specimen Vocabulary.’ 
There are small beginnings and years must elapse before any real 
results ensue; but, if steadily pursued, they cannot but aid the future 
Dictionary maker, a Sinhalese ‘Murray,’ perhaps yet unborn." 

The next reference to the Dictionary occurs in the Annual Report 
tor 1888, which records the suspension of the labours of the Com- 
mittee. 

That was the end of the first attempt to supply the keenly felt 
want of a Sinhalese Dictionary. The reason for this failure is not 
far to seek. The circumstances were then hardly favourable for such 
an undertaking. It was in fact somewhat premature. Fifty years 
ago Oriental learning in Ceylon was just emerging from the state 
of utter neglect into which it had fallen during the preceding half 
century. The latter was a period of decadence in the course of 
which the best results of the great religious and literary revival of 
the eighteenth century were nearly extinguished. In the fifties of the 
last century, however, the tide began to turn in favour of indigenous 
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learning. The movement to resuscitate the study of Oriental sub- 
jects grew stronger with years until in the seventies the two colleges, 
the Vidyodaya College of Colombo and the Vidyalankara College of 
Peliyagoda, Kelaniya, were founded. These two institutions have 
been the most potent means of reviving and spreading Oriental studies 
in the Island. But in 1884 the influence of that revival had not ex- 
tended far enough to secure sufficient support for an undertaking 
like the proposed Dictionary. There were of course living at the 
time distinguished scholars whose co-operation in the task would 
have been most valuable, but their number was very limited indeed. 
Another fact too has to be noted in this connection. The amount 
of material available, fifty years ago, for a Dictionary, such as was 
planned, would have been comparatively speaking, meagre. The 
critical study of the inscriptions and the old classical texts had not 
made sufficient progress to make Sinhalese Dictionary, compiled half 
a century ago, either comprehensive or, in philological matters, 
authoritative. 

So much for the past history. This question of a new Sinhalese 
Dictionary was brought up again in 1925 by the well-known Sinhalese 
scholar, Mudaliyar A.M.Gunasekara, who wrote strongly on the subject 
to the Director of Education. The latter referreu that letter to the 
Royal Asiatic Society (C.B.) which appointed a Committee of its 
own to consider and report upon the whole question. The Committee 
submitted its report in May, 1925. In the following year the Society 
finally decided to undertake the preparation of an Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Sinhalese language, mainly on the lines recommended 
by the committee. The Society appointed a Board of Editors con- 
sisting of Mudaliyar Gunasekara, mentioned above, Mudaliyar VV. F. 
Gunawardhana, another Sinhalese scholar of distinction, and myself 
as chief Editor, and a Managing Committee with Mr. L, J. B. Turner 
of the Ceylon Civil Service as Chairman. In the meanwhile an appeal 
had been made to the Government of Ceylon for financial help. 
The response to this appeal must be considered very satisfactory, 
as the Government has agreed to make an annual grant to our 
Society for the purpose of the Dictionary so long as the work is 
carried on systematically and efficiently. At present the grant 
amounts to 35,000 rupees a year. Thanks of all interested in the 
advancement of oriental studies are due to the Government of Ceylon 
for the liberal measure of support it has extended to this undertaking. 

It was not till April, 1927, that the Editors were in a position to start 
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work. Even then the first few months had for the most part to be devot- 
ed to completing the office arrangements and organising the necessary 
machinery for collecting materials for the Dictionary. For this purpose 
it was decided to use printed forms of two kinds, one for collecting 
words from books and the other for words used in common speech or 
in connection with arts, crafts, games, etc., which have not yet found 
their way into books. Two sets of rules and instructions for the 
guidance of collectors were also prepared. At the same time a fairly 
complete list was made of books including those which are still in 
manuscript. All books have been arranged chronologically in groups, 
each group bearing a letter of the alphabet indicating the century or 
period to which it belongs. An endeavour was also made by personal 
visits and by correspondence to enlist the active sympathy of com- 
petent oriental scholars in all parts of the Island. This effort has 
been, I am glad to say, successful. More than fifty well-known 
scholars, including the Principals and tutors of almost all the leading 
Pirivenas (Oriental Colleges) are co-operating with us as volunteer 
workers, and the indexing of over sixty important books has 
been entrusted to them. The remaining books are being indexed 
by the Editors and the office staff. Already a few hundred have been 
completely indexed. These vary in size and importance. It must 
be noted here that in order to make the Dictionary as comprehensive 
as possible, it is sought to include in this preliminary survey every 
available book, however unimportant it may be from a literary point 
of view. I may also add that books on such subjects as medicine, 
astrology, demonology, etc., are carefully indexed. Special attention 
is also paid to the collecting of words that have come to the language 
from Christian sources. A number of important Christian books, 
including the writings of Fr. Jacome Gonsalvesz, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, are being indexed by a competent Christian 
scholar. 

A great obstacle to the progress of this part of our work has been 
the lack of standard critical editions of some of the most important 
classical works. I have been obliged therefore to undertake the re- 
vision of two books of first rate importanee. One of these, the 
Dampiya Atuya Gelapadaya , composed in the tenth century, is the 
oldest Sinhalese prose book now extant. The other is the Saddhar - 
maratmvaliya> an extensive work belonging to the thirteenth century. 
It is a veritable mine of words relating to almost all aspects of life and 
of idiomatic phrases and proverbial sayings that cannot be found 
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in any other Sinhalese book, ancient or modern. The first part of 
this book, consisting of 160 pages, i.e., about one-fifth of the whole 
work, was issued early this month, while the other, the Dampiya 
Atuva Gelapadaya is going rapidly through the press. I hope to be 
able to complete the publication of both these texts in the course 
of next year. It is my intention, if circumstances permit, to bring 
out uniform editions of similar important classical works. 

In the remoter parts of Ceylon there are still to be found, hidden 
in temple libraries or in the possession of private persons, old docu- 
ments, such as satmasas, iudapats , slttus, etc., relating mostly to 
grants or transfers of lands, mortgages, decisions of cases and other 
matters pertaining to the time of the Sinhalese kings. These manus- 
cripts often contain terms of a technical character, which, though 
not in use now, are of great historical and philological value. We 
have tried so far, not with much success, I regret to say, to obtain 
such documents for the purpose of the Dictionary. The search is 
being continued still. With the permission of the Government I am 
personally indexing these valuable records, I may incidentally men- 
tion that they contain much useful information regarding the social and 
economic conditions prevailing in that period. 

The other part 6f our task, namely, the collection of words in 
common use in different parts of the Island has presented greater 
difficulties. Still our activities to this direction too have been fairly 
successful, and much valuable help has been rendered to us by volun- 
tary workers, while a word collecting competition was organized last 
year with gratifying results. 14,000 forms were issued during the 
year. Of these, more than 10,000 have been returned duly filled up. 
This vast collection of words has already been alphabetically arranged 
and repetitions sifted out. The residue contains more than 4,000 
words not found in existing Dictionaries. We have by no means 
exhausted this source, and I have no doubt that we shall be able to 
add several more thousand words of this type to the collection we 
have already made. 

It will be seen that as regards the preliminary task of collecting 
materials for the Dictionary we have made satisfactory progress. It 
is our hope that within the first half of the next year the larger part of 
this spade work will be completed. The arrangement of the accu- 
mulating material for editorial treatment has already been planned. 
The words that have been collected on forms will be transferred to cards 
— one card being used for a word. In the case of words gathered from 
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books the card will bear not only the name of the book, but also the 
letter of the alphabet indicating the century or period to which the 
text belongs. 

As regards the plan of the Dictionary, our aim is to give as far 
as possible “an adequate account of the meaning, origin and history 
of Sinhalese words, old and new, found either in inscriptions or in 
books or in common speech/* It is also proposed to give vvhereever 
possible words occuring in the kindred languages of India. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is an ambitious programme. VVe 
fully realise the formidable nature of the task we have undertaken. 
VVe also recognise the fact that without the co-operation of scholars 
in the West and in India who have made a special study of Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian philology, the successful accomplishment of that 
part of our work which will make it generally useful to students of 
languages, becomes well nigh impossible. It is mainly for the pur- 
pose of enlisting the active sympathy of Orientalists interested in 
the subject that I have ventured to write these few lines, I 
sincerely hope that the advice, guidance and assistance which we 
need for the satisfactory completion of our undertaking will be ex- 
tended to us in a liberal measure by those scholars who are competent 
to do so. 

D. 15, Jayatilaka 

Some notes on the Tattvas&mgraha 

Due praise has been paid to the remarkable edition of the Tattva- 
samgraha by Embar Krishnamacharya, accompanied by an excellent 
Introduction, and to the Foreward where the General Editor of the 
Gaekwad’s Series has given much useful information. My only aim 
is to give some references : 

1. The karikas 222, 223, 285, 311, 328-9, 336 are quoted by 
Prajfiakaramati in his commentary to Bodhicaryavatara, ix. 58. 

2. The stanza (cited on p. 1 29) 
drstidamstravabhedam ca bhramsam caveksya karmanam / 
da§ayanti jina dharmam vyaghrlpotapaharavat // 

is quoted from Abhidharmakosa, chap, ix, translation, p. 265. The 
author is Kumaralabha (or Kumaralata), The whole chapter on the 
Vatsiputriyas is closely related to the Ko&a j for instance, the argument 
asti sattva npapxdnkah (p. 129) is discussed on p. 256 and bharahara is 
discussed on p. 256, 
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3. The beautiful analysis of the nature of Bodhisattva, p. 872, 
owes also much to Vasubandhu’s KoSa. The sentence yatha kecid 

upalabhyante 'titaram abkyastanairghrnya is textually to be found 

in chap, iii, translation, p. 19 1, 1. 18 (compare vii, p. 84). 

4. The karikas 3241-3242, tasmin dhyanasamapanne " -are quoted 
in the commentary to Bodicaryavatara, ix, 36 (with the addition 
uktam ca ). [The quotation which follows is from Nagarjuna's Catustava]. 
This theory that the Buddha himself did not preach is an old one : the 
Vibhasa explains at length that men will not believe what men say, 
because men are liars. But they will have confidence in the word 
of trees, because trees, not being ‘‘living beings’' {sattva\ do not 
lie. 

5. The ISvaraparlksa is to be compared with Kosa, chap, ii, p 3 1 1 
and Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 119-126. 

6 . The text p. 126, 1, 6, is Anguttar anikaya, i, p. 22 : ekapnggalo 

bhikkhave loke uppajjamo uppajjati bahujanahitaya katamo 

ekapuggalo ? tathagato... Quoted in koSa, ix, transl. p. 259. The 

SammitlyanikayaSastra, Nanjio 1272, Takakusu, vol. 32, refers to that 
Agama. 

7. As noted in the Foreword, p. lvi, the words and doctrines of 
the Traikalyaparlksa, p. 505, can be traced in the Vibhasa, in the 
Kosa, v, 25 and in Samghabhadra’s commentary to the Kosa. The 
Tattvasamgraha gives us some technical teims which had not been 
correctly read through the Tibeto-Chinese translations, for instance 
anyathanyath ika . 

Louis pe la Valle k Poussin 


Havana’s Lanka Located in Central India 

In the December number of the Indian Historical Quarterly of 192S, 
Mr. M. V. Kibe has by tracing the itinerary of Rama during his 
exile, tried to locate Lanka on the peak of Amarakantaka in Central 
India. We give some additional proof which goes strongly to support 
his conclusion. ^This is a coin of a Gotid king named Sangrama Sahi 
Deva, who ruled in Central Provinces for about fifty years fiom 1493 
to 1543 A* C. He styled himself as of 4 Paulas tya-Vam&a\ Mr. Nevill, 
who has supplied the particulars of these coins, remarks ‘Now 
Paulastya VarnGa is equivalent to Ravana Vamsa, and the Gonds of 
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Amarakanfcaka claimed and still claim descent from Ravana. Appar- 
ently Sangrama Sahi considered himself of the same descent, but the 
Brahmanas substituted on the coin a more respectable equivalent 
which made out the royal descent from a Rsi. 

Now at that distant time the Gonds believed that they were the 
descendants of the race which opposed the invasion of the Aryans 
from Ayodya, there is, thanks to the coin, a stronger reason than 
before for adopting the theory that Lanka was in reality Amara- 
kantaka. 1 2 

The Gonds claim to have descended from the Raksasas. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that the Lapchas of Darjeeling 
claim to have descended from a monkey, 4 They celebrate the worship 
of the spirit of Kangchen-Dzod-Nga, shortly called Dzod-Nga, 
meaning five treasures. He is believed to be god Kuvera. :1 

Jogendra Chandra Ghosh 


Was Nahapana a Jaina ? 

The available meagre history of Nahapana, the Ksatrapa, probably 
does not give any idea about the religion which he professed. But 
in the Jaina literature, we have a tradition that a king named 
Nahavana or Naravahana became a Jaina muni in his after-life and 
was known as muni Bhutabali . He studied the Jaina Siddhanta 
from one Dharasenacarya and composed a new work on the Jaina 
philosophy — otherwise than the Angas, which were extinct at the 
time. In Vibudha Srldhara’s <% Bvut 7 ivatara-Kath~i'' we have it narrated 
thus : — 

^ start! I WT^ft H>IT, W 

TOf Km ^ ^hr^fcT i kw H) 

I qfc ^ <\<\\ vfavfa I HfW 

i Km <\r\4 atrasi qiforcfa snaj fa i 

sifq *\fi qiftqjfa i ^t\x m\ jit* 

1 Numismatic supplement No. XXXIX, No. 262, appended to 
J A S B, N. S., XXI, 1925. 

2 JASB.N.S., XXI, 1925, p.357. 


3 Ibid,, foot-note, 
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i Km ^ favm ^ to 

wfftw *rat fwiRT% wnrfir^TfH i f»T 5 tfa?t’ *nrwTf*M $TO3*Trrowfaft 

*ntT5*ftsfft ^firoT ^f%*u«$iT w ^fr^ifh i firfro*iTO*ftft apfur^t 

vcfto^^KtsTOrtt ?r. stosi sEjT^mmTV ^foufa i 

wi <* i qfcw w *rrore*ft ^i=r?>^^flvrT^T?| g^wrai gfa- 

*?f*raifa i PrarenTO vr^T <*crft*n nT aft *rcg sfa *?<3i ?ro ftfwsra ^foufai 

n * r «t^t *s**ito*tt *mw^{ irjTOTft* 5>? ^ 

mf*r suwfar aroBf^Tf^ sitot^t. ^5rf*rufa ^‘iRnuit i ssnfe r 

Naravahana of this Katha is named as NahavSna in an ancient 
Jaina Pattavali 1 2 3 and his name bears resemblance to Nahapana. So 
wc may take it as a corrupt form of the word ‘Nahapana* and Nara- 
vahana, on the other hand, may be taken as a Sanskritised form of 
the same. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. has also taken the Jain Naavana 
to be the Ksatrapa King Nahapana. 8 The periods of these two 
namesakes also coincide with each other. 8 Hence we may give 
credit to the Jaina tradition and can say that Nahapana did profess 
Jainism in his after life. 

Ksatrapa Rudrasimha, an inscription of whom is found at Junagadh, 
also appears to have had faith in Jainism. lie did something for the 
Jains as is obvious from the above mentioned inscription. 4 No doubt 
the Hava. Pyara’s Matha at Junagadh and the caves of Apper Kot 
there belonged to the Jainas. 5 6 * It seems these were the very caves where 
Dharasenacarya resided ; for Girinagara is the ancient name of 
Junagadh.® From this evidence, it is certain that Jainism was 
patronised by the Ksatrapas and this also indirectly supports the 
theory that Nahapana was a Jaina in his after life. 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


1 See The Jaina Sahitya San.sodhakn, vol. 1 ,-pt. iv, p. 21 1. 

2 The Pataliputia quoted in The Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka, 
vol. I, pt. iv, p. 21 1, 

3 Pt. Jugalkishore's "Samantabhadra," p. 249. 

4 Ind. Antiquary, vol. xx, p. 363. 

5 Arch. Survey Report of Western India, vol. II. p. 140 and 
Ind. Ant., xx, p. 363. 

6 The Ancient Geography of India, (new ed.) p, 697, 698. 

UI.Q., JUNK, 1929 
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Meyer on Manu VIII, 235-236.* 


J. J. Meyer lias concluded (Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechts- 
schriften etc., p, 116) that both the Naradasmrti and the Manusmrti 
are derived from the hypothetical Manavadharmasiitra and that of 
these two the Nar. is the older and a systematic work while M. is 
only a later compilation of indifferent merit. So far as l can see, 
for the latter assumption Meyer depends solely upon a comparison 
between Nar. VI, 12-16 and M. VIII, 230 ff.— his other arguments 
carrying not a scintilla of proof. Here the arrangement in Nar. is much 
more logical than in M. Meyer says : "The si. 231 breaks through the 
development of thought like a wedge. £l. 234 too is not in proper 
place. Si. 236 completely betrays by its tasam and the following 
adjective in fern, gender that it has been torn away from a place where 
it was used in a statement about cows. Perhaps M. XI, 1 1 3f. gives the 

necessary light Moreover it appears that originally there was 

vyalo in this passage instead of vrko. The wolf may have been impor- 
ted into this passage from the preceding sloka, jlist as the yam of 235 
has been changed into yam in favour of the fem. in 236, so that the 
atrocious nature of the whole strophe may be concealed — the well- 
known quite insufficient plaster of an interpolator, which however in this 
case certainly emanates from Bhrgu” It is difficult to see how Meyer 
can be so sure about Bhrgu, but even apart from that there is much 
in these sentences ot Meyer which requires criticism. Narada's 
presentation of the case may be better that, that of Manu, but how 
can it prove Narada’s anteriority to Manu ? Rather this fact'may be 
better explained on just the opposite hypothesis : Narada is indebted 
to Manu and has improved upon him. The whole problem binges on 
the words ajavtke, yam and tasam in si. 235 6. If these three words 
their interrelation may be satisfactorily explained, we would not 
have to fall back on the desperate conclusion reached by Meyer. 

The word ajavike is in neut. loc. sing, and is formed 
by samahara dvandva (gavasvaprabhrtlni ca-Pan. II. 4, Hj 
see also ganapatha on same). Now, as this word is neut., yam at 
the beginning of the second line of the same verse should also have 

* ajavike tu samruddhe vrkaih pale tv anayati / 

yam prasahya vrko hanyat pale tat kilbi^am bhavet //23s// 
tasam ced aviruddhiinam carantlnam mitho vane / 
yam utpatya vrko hanyan na palas tatra kilbi§I //336// 
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been in neut., for apparently this pronoun refers to ajdvike ; the 
correct form would therefore have been yat and not yam as Meyer 
wrongly suggests. But we have ydm t the feminine form. How to 
explain this anomaly ? Here we must remember another rule of Panini 
** gramyapahusahghesvatarunezu strl ” (1, 2, 73), which is further modi- 
fied by the varttika ‘‘ anekasaphesviti vdcyarn The purport of this 
sutra in the light of the varttika is that for flocks of grown up house- 
hold anim als with cloven hoofs only the feminine form should be 
used. Thus gdvah ( inidh ) would mean a herd of bulls and cows ; 
in the same way a flock of sheep and ewes would be called avtkdh 
(imdh) t and a flock of he-goats and she-goats would be called a/dh 
(itnah). Now in the verse in question too we have to do with flock 
of household animals, viz., sheep and goats. Would it then be too 
hazardous to suggest that the author, compiler, interpolator or who 
ever he might have been, was influenced by this sutra of Panini when 
he wrote down this verse, though however strictly speaking, this 
sutra cannot be applied here — it being meant for eka&csa dvandvas 
only and not for samahara dvandvas ? Anyway, this seems to be 
better than Meyer’s suggestion. 

Now for the third crucial word tdsam in 31 , 236 : This word 
refers to ajavike in the preceding verse as Medh. admits and 
yet it is in fern, gender and plural number. As regards the 
gender we have nothing to add after what has been said on 
the word yam ; the real problem here is its plural number. 
Medh. is at pains to explain this anomaly but his argument is not 
at all convincing. We too cannot give adequate explanation as to 
how this plural came to be used here, but we can show that similar 
ungrammatical usage is found in the most ancient extant Dharma- 
sfitra. Like Medh. llaradatta too has been often placed in a difficult 
situation by Apastamba, Thus when the latter calmly says “yasya 
pita pitamaha ity anupatau syatam te bra/unasamstutah" (i, 1, 28) 
and again “ yasya prapitamahadi nanusmaryata upanayanam 
te ma$anasai\istutdk ” (i, 2, 5), llaradatta hardly knows how to support 
him. In both these cases we see that the antecedent is singular 
but the pronoun following it is in the plural, just as in the passage 
of M. under consideration tdsdm in the plural lias for its antecedent 
yam in the singular. We thus see that the third crucial word too 
comes off unscathed through the ordeal, stoutly supported by the 
peculiar usage in ancient Smrti literature. Besides, Manu teems with 
grammatical anomalies— hardly less than Ap.— and one would soon 
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be nowhere if one begins to jump at a new conclusion from every 
one of these anomalous forms. 

Thus the whole foundation on which Meyer's theory is based 
has been demolished, and consequently his theory too need not now 
be taken seriously. We have therefore no reason to believe that 
the text of M. is a jumble of passages taken haphazard by an artless 
interpolator from Nar. and other ancient Smrtis, and if there are 
actually ungrammatical forms in M., they should he ascribed rather 
to the hoary age of M. than to the ‘'insufficient plaster of an inter- 
polator." 

1UTAKRISI1NA GlIOSIl 
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A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE, by A. Berrie- 
dale Keith, D.C.L., D. LITT. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1928. pp. xxxvi 
+ 575 . 

This able and interesting work, which gives a fairly comprehen- 
sive account of what is loosely called Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
is written on the same lines as the author's Sanskrit Drama , to which 
it forms a fitting supplement. The name of Prof. Keith itself is a 
sufficient guarantee of the thoroughness and reliability of the work, 
which would be useful not only to the busy scholar but also to the 
general reader for its connected and extremely readable account of 
a great literature as well as for its up-to-date references and well- 
digested information. 

Although early European scholars of Sanskrit, like Sir William 
Jones or Colebrooke, took the so called Classical Sanskrit Literature 
as their starting point, it is somewhat surprising to find that in the 
subsequent history of European scholarship, which has now travelled 
far and wide, this great literature has been more or less neglected. 
The attitude of Weber and Macdonell, who in their short summaries 
of Indian literature devoted to this literature a few perfunctory pages 
at the end, is typical. The view seems to have prevailed that the 
classical literature is artificial and uninspiring and scholars were 
attracted more powerfully, for linguistic and other reasons, to the 
more ancient aspects of Indian literature. In recent years the inter- 
est has travelled from India proper to Greater and Wider India 
outside, and a glance at oriental journals published in Europe will 
show what attention purely Indian subjects claim today. Perhaps 
the more modern date and the finished and stereotyped form and 
content of classical literature do not appeal to the scholar whose 
philological and antiquarian zeal finds a better satisfaction in things 
more antique. Whatever may be the reason, it is indeed remarkable 
that while Vedic and Buddhistic literatures have been assiduously 
cultivated, classical literature has been less fortunate. Very few 
critical editions of classical texts have been published by European 
scholars, and no critical or connected account has been published 
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of a literature, which covers a period of nearly twenty centuries 
of Indian culture and whose importance and interest cannot 
be seriously doubted, until Prof. Winternitz with laudable German 
patience and industry collected together in a well-documented form 
all the scattered information on this subject in the third volume of 
his Geschichte . This work is undoubtedly a marvel of methodical 
modern scholarship, and as a book of accurate and fairly exhaustive 
reference its documentary value cannot be disputed ; but it is hardly 
satisfactory as a histoty of a remarkable literature. Oldenberg's 
Literatur des alten Indies written much earlier, is, however, an 
exception ; it is perhaps the first attempt to present, within a limited 
compass, view of Indian literature not merely as an object of antiquarian 
interest. But stimulating and suggestive as the work is, it is meant 
to be nothing more than a brief and appreciative outline of a vast and 
difficult subject. It is a welcome sign, therefore, that in more recent 
years some able European scholars have turned their attention to 
classical Sanskrit literature, for which indigenous Indian scholarship 
at no period lost its partiality and preference. 

Works like that of Winternitz naturally pave the way to such 
books as Prof. Keith has written with his characteristic thoroughness 
and brilliance. The classical literature, however, is second to none 
in its wide range of interesting topics j and it is a difficult task to 
compress all that can be said on the subject within the limits of a 
little over five hundred pages. Prof. Keitli has accomplished this 
well-nigh impossible task fairly successfully, and has given us, for 
the first time in English, a systematic and comprehensive survey, 
which concerns not only literature proper, but also, in a cursory way, 
the different sustras in which the achievement of this literature is no 
less remarkable. The subjects touched upon in this summary form arc 
Lexicography, Metrics, Grammar, Law, Politics, Erotics, Philosophy 
and Religion, Medicine, Astronomy, Astrology and Mathematics. 
The interest of the work under review, however, lies not in its some- 
what scanty treatment of these technical sciences and arts, though 
it does occupy nearly one-fourth of its bulk, but in its account of the 
literature itself, its poetry, romances, tales and fables as well as its 
theories of verse and literary criticism. The technical subjects natu- 
rally receive inadequate attention, but they should have been reserv- 
ed for a separate study. From this point of view the preliminary 
but indispensable chapter on the Language can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory, and more discussion is perhaps necessary in dealing 
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with the problems, raised but not treated with definiteness and 
adequacy in this part of the work. 

As we have pointed out above, antiquarian research of a somewhat 
technical nature has, even in this comparatively neglected field, made 
great strides within the last fifty or sixty years. Prof. Keith's book, 
which ably summarises and gathers together into a focus the results 
of previous research on the subject, is itself a testimony of the amount 
of work already done in the line. Even the long and valuable 
preface, which owing to delay of publication was necessary to bring 
the work up to date by referring to new discoveries of the last two 
years, is an indication not only of the renewed interest in the subject 
but also of the patient intensive research which is steadily being 
carried on into its obscure and difficult problems. But in spite of all 
this research of a more or less scholarly nature, no systematic attempt 
has been made, if we leave aside Oldenberg’s brief survey, to present 
a really literary account of the subject, or even to write a real history 
and not merely a chronological or statistical essay. Literary criticism 
or historical appreciation has, no doubt, its obvious limitations ; but 
a mere collection of facts and figures is hardly satisfying. Literary 
productions of a nation, extending over several centuries, may possess 
significance of various kinds, historical, ethical or literary. We can 
emphasise one or more of these kinds of significance ; but it is remark- 
able that the literary significance of Sanskrit literature has not yet 
been made the object of a special study by a scholar. Prof. 
Keith aims at making a beginning in this direction, but it is 
only a beginning. The works and authors have been appraised with 
sympathy and insight, in spite of the difficulty of fully understanding 
and appreciating an alien form of art. But attention has been confined 
chiefly to a methodical description and comment on individual works 
and authors, and stress has been laid more on literary form and* style 
from the point of view of outward technique, Extracts have been 
given in the original and translation, as affording specimens of the 
literature, but they are in the nature of select “beauties” and do not 
adequately serve the purpose for which they are cited. The point of 
view thus appears to be not literary criticism, which is merely tacked 
on to a strictly documentary chronological account. There is a more 
or less complete utilisation of materials made available by the scholar- 
ship of more than a century, but the question arises as to whether 
even an interesting summary of such data really presents the literature 
as literature. One feels after reading the book that one has learnt 
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all that has been said or known about the literature ; but has one really 
learnt anything of the literature itself, except in what he gets in 
brief extracts and methodical comments ? It is impossible to escape the 
feeling that the learned author appears to be more widely and deeply 
read in the literature concerning the literature than in the actual 
literary productions themselves. It is not suggested that the author 
has not gone to original sources, or that he has not realised their 
significance, but the original sources are viewed from a definite 
specialist point of view, which gives the appearance of accuracy and 
precision in one aspect, but of superficiality in another. 

In an ambitious and comprehensive work like this, difference of 
opinion on many points is inevitable ; but in a short review like this 
it is not possible nor is it desirable to enter into a detailed discussion 
of them. There is much in these questions that is contentious or 
doubtful, and much that the available data would fail to solve finally ; 
in such cases it behoves the scientific historian to assume a role of 
modesty, and not claim infallibility or finality even with regard to his 
own convictions. One is often surprised to find in this book the views 
of some scholars as curtly and summarily dismissed as those of others 
accepted without comment or question, in both cases without sufficient 
notice of the grounds of such apparently whimsical preferences. It 
is not infrequent that one comes across phrases like “implausible/' 
'‘clearly unsuccessful" or “quite unwarranted" with reference to other 
people’s views and theories, on the one hand, and phrases like 
'•certainly” “without doubt" or "obviousl)" with reference to the 
author’s own convictions, on the other ; and surely there is in most 
problems connected with linguistic and literary history so much room 
for uncertainty that it is not always safe nor desirable at present to put 
forward a dogmatic opinion. It is not implied that one should not 
attempt a solution of the problem in his own light or have the courage 
of his own convictions ; but perhaps a more careful probing of the 
problem and weighing of evidence are necessary before one can 
commit oneself to a clear cut conclusion. Predilections and partialities 
are indeed hard to avoid, and the tendency to lay down the law is 
natural ; but openness to fresh facts and patient balancing of pro- 
babilities are also requisites which cannot be dispensed with. Prof. 
Keith's unflinching attitude towards the Bhasa-problem is well-known 
but questions like the identity of authorship of the Kavyadarka and 
the Dakakumara-carita, of the date of Kalidasa and his relationship 
to Asvaghosa, or of the priority of Subandhu to Bana are questions 
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which perhaps require careful discussion and a more cautious ex- 
pression of opinion. Kumaradasa's knowledge of the Kasika^vrUi is by 
no means “beyond question*, nor is Dandin’s priority to Bhamaha. 

On the other hand, side by side with such brilliant and compla- 
cent ipse dixit , the reader is often faced with a non-committal 
attitude of his guide on certain other questions. Dogmatic opinion 
is different from a definite conclusion from available data ; but it is 
tantalising to find oneself at the end in the same hopeless position as 
that from which the start was made. The author sometimes brings 
forward all the resources of his mature scholarship and brilliant 
advocacy for a destructive criticism of previous theories ; but in the 
end he makes a rather lame finis by expressing no definite opinion at 
all and leaves the problem in the air. Dogmatism is nearly as bad 
and barren as scepticism in literary matters. 

But these blemishes need not blind us to the great merit of the 
work, and the learning, skill and industry displayed in the treatment 
of an extensive and difficult subject. Of little slips inevitable in a 
bulky work like this there are happily not many instances. One such 
slip we have noticed at p. 95, lines 24 and 28, where ‘Dillpa* should 
surely be ‘Dasaratha’. Should not ‘Udayana* in the last line of p. 355 
be Tradyota* ? The word ‘side’ on p. 133, line 15, is hardly happy ; 
while ‘but it in’ on p. 89, footnote 2, is not intelligible. It is not clear 
what the phrase ‘with acceptance' really means at p. 53, line 27. The 
name of Magha’s poem is not mentioned throughout the nine pages 
devoted to a description of the author and his work. Visvanutha’s 
Sahityadarpa i) a is not written in the form of Sutra but in that of 
Karika. The bibliographical references are generally well chosen ; 
but one would expect a reference to Benary's edition of Nalodaya 
rather than to that of Yates. But in reviewing a work of this magni- 
tude and value it is not necessary to draw up a list of these minor 
defects, nor indulge in futile minor criticisms. 

S. K. De 


RAMA-KATHA OF VASUDEVA, edited by C. Sankararama 
Sastrl j Sri Balamanorama Series, no. ii, Madras, 1929. 

This little prose work was ascribed by T. Ganapati £astri to the 
Kerala poet Narayana Bliatta, whose Natayaniya was edited in the 
Trivandrum Series. But it appears now that the work was probably 
composed by one Vasudeva, son of Narayana and Uma, who| 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1929 2 5 , 
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on Mr. £at)kararama SastrVs showing belonged to the latter half of 
the 17th century. In the preface to this edition, Vasudeva of Rama - 
katha is distinguished from Vasudeva, the author of the Yamaka- 
kavyas, Yudhislhira-vijaya } Tripura- dahana and possibly Nalodaya 
(see JRAS , 1925, pp. 26sf.). The work has been well printed and 
is on the whole free from blemishes. In spite of its late date, as 
this is one of the very few prose works available in Sanskrit, it will 
commend itself to scholars interested in the subject, 

S. K. De 

KALPADRUKO&A OF KE^AVA, edited with a critical Intro- 
duction by Ramavatara Sarma, M.A., Sahityacaryya, vol. I (1928) ; 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol xlii. 

Within the last twenty years the literature of Sanskrit lexicogra- 
phy has been enriched by the publication of a number of works of sterl- 
ing merit. It was in 1911 that VisvaprakaSa of Mahesvara appeared in 
the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. This was followed two years 
afterwards by the publication of the important Nanartharnavasaink^cpa 
of Kesavasvamin, "the biggest homonymous lexicon in Sanskrit* 
so far known, under the distinguished editorship of the late lamented 
Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Between 1914 
and 1917 the same vetei an scholar brought out in three volumes his 
edition of Amarakosa with the valuable commentary of Vandyaghatiya 
Sarvananda of Bengal. Meanwhile a Bombay scholar, the late K. G. 
Oka, had rendered a service to the students of Sanskrit literature 
by producing an up-to-date edition of the Anekarthasamuccaya of 
Sa&vata which had been published as far back as 1882 by Theodor 
Zachariaj. The latest addition to this list has now been made in 
the shape of the Kalpadrukosa by Prof. Ramavatara Sarma of the 
Patna College (now alas ! prematurely cut off), who had already shown 
his mastery of the literature of Sanskrit lexicography by his contri- 
butions to the Journal of the Bchar and Orissa Research Society 
and other peiiodicals. The present work begins with an Introduction 
(pp. vii-liii) containing the editor's "brief survey of the history and 
development of Indian lexicography." It is based, as the editor 
informs us, upon the monograph on Indian lexicons by the late 
Prof. Zacharise in the Grun iriss series and the section on lexico- 
graphy in Prof. M. Winternitz’s Geschichte der Indischen Literatur 
(vol. Ill), But the editor has added numerous notices of his own 
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which have increased the value of his survey ; one, however, misses 
a reference to the so-called Weber manuscript brought out long ago 
from Central Asia which has been described to be the oldest extant 
fragment of a Sanskrit Ko&i. The text of the Kalpadrukosa (pp. 1-485) 
is based practically upon two Mss. available to the editor. It is a 
pity that he failed to utilise for reasons mentioned by him in his 
preface any of the South Indian Mss. He has, however, done 
his work carefully noticing all the variant readings in the foot- 
notes. Of the importance of the KoSa there can be no question, for 
it is the largest synonymous lexicon in Sanskrit known so far, reach- 
ing a length of nearly 4,000 verses. The date of its compilation has 
been found by the editor to be “4761 Kali era corresponding to 
Samvat 1716 and A.C. i 6 Co if (Introd,, p, xliv). It consists of three 
Skandhas (bhumi, 0 bhuvah 0 and svarga 0 ) subdivided into a number 
of prakandas , these corresponding to similar divisions in other 
synonymous lexicons in Sanskrit. It is to be hoped that the publication 
of the second volume, presumably containing the Notes and the Index, 
will not be long delayed by the lamented death of the learned editor 
of the present work. 

U. N. G. 


GESETZBUCH UND PURANA, EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
FRAGE VON DER ENTSTEHUNGS ART DER ALTIN- 
DISCHEN RECHTSSCHRIETEN UND DER PURANA, by J. J. 
Meyer, Breslau, Verlag von M. and 11. Marcus, 1929 ; Indische 
Forschungen, Heft, J ; pp. XIU + I12. 

It speaks a great deal about the tireless activity of Mr. Johann 
Jakob Meyer that scarcely has the schQlarly world time enough to 
study his last two stupendous works, viz., the translation of Kautilya's 
ArthaSastra and “Altindischen Rechtsschriften, etc/’ than has he 
brought out another work, though this time a small one. We hope 
this work too will be equally appreciated. The title of this book 
is rather misleading : it is not a detailed discussion about the inter- 
relation between the Smrtis and the Puranas but a detailed 
criticism of Losch*s work on the Yajftavalkyasmrti, and as Losch's 
work deals with Agni and Garuda Puranas, the author too has mainly 
jdealt with those two Puranas only with his own characteristic thorough- 
ness. As a criticism the book has eminently served its purpose. Even 
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the style of Mr. Meyer is a protest against that of Losch who 
writes in a singularly stiff and rigid fashion while the work under review 
marks the opposite extreme : it has many things in it that might have 
been easily omitted without any prejudice to the work. 

Losch wanted to prove that the summary version of the Yajfia- 
valkyasmrti contained in the Garuda Purana is the original form of 
that Smrti and the text now going under the name of Yajnavalkyasmrti 
is merely an enlarged version of the Parana text. The Garuda Purana 
has no trace of Yajn/s Vyavaharadhyaya, and Losch therefore con- 
cluded that the original Yajn. contained no chapter on Vyavahara. 
This Vyavaharadhyaya, however, is found in the Agnipurana and 
Losch says that it was borrowed by the compiler of Yajnavalkya- 
smrti to complete his work. These theories started by Losch have 
been controverted by Meyer in this work and it must be admitted 
that he has demolished them completely and finally. Even a super- 
fluous comparison of Yajn. with the Garuda Purina gives the impres- 
sion from the very beginning that the Purana version is nothing but 
a summary of the Smrti. If there is still any doubt left on this 
score it is sure to be set at rest when the summary of the Parasara- 
smrti in the Garuda Purana is examined— it will at least show us 
clearly the line of work followed by the Purana authors. Here we 
find a masterly summary of the Parasarasmrti in 3 9 verses and none 
but the most prejudiced mind will think otherwise. The summary 
of the Yajn. is not so short, but still the indebtedness of the Purana 
author is betrayed on every side. Thus Losch is certainly wrong 
mi his assumption that the Garuda Purana contains the original version 
of Yajn., and what is true of this Purana may also be taken to be tine 
of the Agnipurana. 

And yet in my translation of Jolly’s Reclit und Sitte (Hindu Law 
and Custom, p. 44, fn.) I did not hesitate to accept Losch’s theory 
that the Vyavahara section of the Yajnavalkyasmrti is a later addition 
to that work : it is true that the author of the Garuda Purana and 
not that of the Yajn. is the borrower, but the Purana author may 
have borrowed when the chapter on vyavahara was not yet a part 
of the Yajn. Let us consider here what the Puranas arc and how 
vyavahara gradually came to be a factor in the later Smrtis. 

What are the Puranas? In its earliest references the Purana is 
always connected with itihusa , which shows that the original Puranas 
were nothing but chronicles of some sort. 13 ut what do we see to-day p 
We see now that the Puranas are veritable encyclopaedias : every art 
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and science under the sun*-— history, geography, mathematics and 
grammar, philosophy and architecture— has been dealt with in the 
Puranas. Now how did this momentous change come about ? It is 
never safe to speculate on grounds which are not absolutely firm but 
the course of transformation was very probably as follows : 

As the chronicles of ancient royal dynasties, fabulous and historical, 
became more £nd more popular, the people who were in charge of 
these Puranas tried to give them a comprehensive character, to make 
them veritably the source of all knowledge. The obvious and the 
easiest way of doing it was of course to incorporate into the Puranas 
summaries of the standard works on the various branches of study 
then known in India. This process of incorporation could not have 
been accomplished in a single day, particularly as all the stan- 
dard works representing the sciences and thus popularising them, 

which had to be exploited for this purpose, were certainly not yet 
in existence when this process of incorporation had begun. The 

earliest notice of this process is perhaps to be found in Apastamba 
Dharmasutra (I, 6, 19, 13-14; 10, 29, 7) where, it is well-known. 
Puranas have been quoted in connection with some rules of acfita, 
and Biihler (IA, XXV) has shown that there is literal agreement 
between this quotation from the Bhavisyat Purana in Ap., II, 9, 24, 6 
and the present day text of that Purana. We may assume there- 
fore that already about 500 n.C. the Puranas had ceased to be 

mere chronicles, or in other words, the process of incorporation 
had already begun about 503 B.C., but as all the standard works 
that have been utilised in the Puranas were not in existence 
at that date, the process of incorporation could not be accom- 
plished in a short time. This leads us obviously to the much 

more important conclusion that if some portions of a Purana prove 

to be of very late origin, we need not assume 011 that account 

that the whole of it is spurious. Thus Finot (quoted by Meyer 

in this work, p. 107) has tried to show that certain portions of the 
Garucla Purana are spurious; but unfortunately lie has attacked the 
question from the wrong side. If he had taken up a certain passage 
of the present-day text of the Parana and shown that it was not to be 
found in the body of the Purana a few centuries ago— then his 
conclusion would have been valuable, though even that could not 
have proved that the whole Purana is spurious. As it is, however, 

he has only tried to trace some of the quotations in Hemadri’s 

Caturvargacintamani back into this Purana, and he has failed in his 
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attempt ; but he did not think that Hemadri himself may have been 
responsible for his disappointment, for is it not possible that Hemadri 
actually quoted some other Purana but ascribed the passage wrongly to 
the Garuda Purana ? In the wilderness of Puranas that we find quoted 
by Hemadri such a confusion is quite possible if not inevitable. 

We have therefore no reason to believe that the sketch of Yajfi, 
in the Garuda Purana was done in very recent times as Meyer avers ; 
it might have been done at a time when the Yajn. was still without 
its Vyavaharadhyaya, for otherwise it is indeed difficult to explain 
its absence in the Garuda Purana, There is nothing strange in the 
idea that Yajfi. might once have been a work dealing only with 
acara and prayaacitta, but before we come to discuss that question, let us 
affirm once more that wherever there is any common feature between a 
Purana and other work, it is very probably the Purana which is the 
borrower, if not directly from the corresponding independent work, 
then at least from some older work — now lost perhaps— on which both 
are based. It is simply absurd that independent treatises on the most 
varied subjects were written merely to form adjuncts to ancient popular 
legends and chronicles. Nobody will perhaps fall into the error that the 
meagre chapters on Grammar in the Puranas are independent treatises, 
and still less think that Panini’s treatise is derived from these chapters. 
Finot showed long ago that Buddhabhata’s work on Ratnaparlksa 
has been incorporated into the corresponding chapters ; Meyer has 
devoted a large portion of the book under review to prove decisively 
that Agnipurana (chs. 238 ff.) has taken long extracts from Kamanda- 
klya Nltisara (though, curiously enough, he says nothing about the 
Nitisara chapters in Garuda Purana, chs. 108 ff.) ; the chapter 65 of 
the Garuda Purana is nothing but chs. 68 and 70 of Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhita in a slightly altered form and we may add, the chapters 
on Kumarotpatti in Sivapurana are very probably borrowed 
from Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava. Now when we see that the 
Srorti chapters in Agni and Garuda Puranas are either identical with, 
or abridged forms of, the corresponding chapters of the Yajn. and 
when in these chapters of the Puranas, Yajn, himself is mentioned by 
name, what can he more mistaken than to suppose that it is not the 
Purana author but Yajn. who is the borrower ? 

We shall now try to show that very probably there was a time 
when the Yajrtavalkyasmrti was without any chapter on law proper. 
It is a peculiar feature of the Yajfi. shared by few other Smrtis, that it 
is definitely connected with a particular branch of the Vedic literature, 
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Caland showed long ago (Altind. Ahnencult, pp, 127-130, 245-252) 
that the mantras prescribed by Yajfi. to be recited at the $raddha 
are mostly taken from the Vajasaneyi-satnhita and Jolly too has 
suggested (Hindu Law and Custom, p. 43) that Yajfi. is probably 
based on a sutra work of the White Yajurvada. Recently Wilhelm 
Gampert has pointed out (Indologica Pragensia, 1, p. 97) a peculiar 
coincidence between Sat. Br. XIV, 9, 4, 5-6 and Yajfi. Ill, 278-279 
which cannot be fortuitous. It will have to be admitted therefore 
that Yajfi. is a work of the white Yajurveda, which is to say, this 
Smrti, in its most ancient form at least, served as the hand-book of 
acara for the members of the ‘carana* in which the White Yajurveda 
was studied. Now it is difficult to imagine that a work meant for 
•‘weltfremd ,, Brahmans who devoted all their time to an intensive 
study of a particular branch of the Vedic literature should have 
anything to do with forensic law. We may therefore assume that 
Yajn. in its oldest form was without any Vyavaharadhyaya, but the 
question is how did it come in ? Meyer expressed his views on this 
point in his earlier work A Jtindischen Rechtsschriften etc. (pp. 82-3) 
saying that the Smrtis took these portions from independent syste- 
matic works on law proper. Also in the work under review Meyer 
adheres to this view and he has even expressed joy at the discovery 
that Willy Foy too held similar views before him. We have shown 
elsewhere (I HQ, 1928, p. 387) how Meyer has entangled himself in 
contradictory statements in one and the same sentence because of 
this untenable theory, but the gravest charge against it is that we 
do not know of any such systematic work on law proper spoken of 
by Meyer — it is hardly possible that a single work of this kind would 
not have come to light if there was really a regular literature on law 
proper as Meyer asserts. However unpleasant the fact may be, we 
have to admit that Hindu law was never duly systematised and 
the administration of justice therefore always depended to some extent 
on the whims and caprices of the particular individual who was 
entrusted with this sacred task. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
by eminent authorities that only under British rule Mitaksara and 
Dayabhaga have been strictly followed (cf., e, g., Babu Govinda Das s 
Introduction to Balambhat^l). We have therefere no reason to accept 
Meyer’s theory that there were systematic treatises on forensic law 
in ancient India and that these were made use of by the Smrti 
authors for the Vyavahara portions of their works. Hence we shall have 
to account for the Vyavaharadhyayas of the Smrtis in some other way. 
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Perhaps a clue to this problem is furnished by Kumarila 
who says that Smrtis were indeed evolved and continued within 
particular Vedic schools, but at his time they were also generally 
recognised (see Hindu Law and Custom, p. 29). We have seen 
that in earlier times when the Smrtis were confined to the Vedic 
Caranas alone, there could have been nothing in them which might 
smack of secular law ; but later, as Kumarila says, when the ancient 
Sutracaranas gradually disappeared and the Smrtis exerted their influence 
more and more on the general public, there naturally arose the necessity 
of adapting the Smrtis to changed circumstances by adding to them 
some new chapters, so that they might serve the practical ends of the 
common people. The custodians of the Smrtis, like those of the 
Puranas, whose procedure has been discussed above, were not slow to 
take advantage of this opportunity to extend the sphere of their influ- 
ence and they promptly added to the Smrtis new chapters on Vyavahara 
which was certainly most important for the people. Naturally enough 
these works would be empirical even at the best and this is exactly what 
we find in the case of the Smrtis and this hypothesis would also 
explain to us why there are so many pious wishes intermingled with 
rules of law in the Smrtis. The Vyavahara sections of the Smrtis 
therefore are not the result of intentional and objective incorporation 
of systematic works, in which case there would have been some 
measure of consistency which we vainly look for in the Smrtis, but 
rather the reflex of the traditional uncodified system of law current in 
the country, coming through the prism of unpractical and ignorant 
Brahmanical mind. Thus in every case ample opportunity was given 
to individual authors to impress their personal bias on their work and 
thus to create a chaos of conflicting opinions round every topic of 
law, though however a greater amount of uniformity is observed among 
the Smrtis in the field of acara and prayaScitta. We may be sure 
that the VyavJiara element of the smrtis is on the whole of a later 
date. It is well-known that already PataRjali in his Mahabhasya 
quotes a number of Smrti-rules such as pafica paficanakha bhaksyah 
etc., and coming to the third century A. c. we have the indisputable 
proof of the universal recognition of the acara rules of the Smrtis from 
Vatsyayana, the author of the Kamasutra, who advises the audacious 
lover to marry his beloved yathasmrti in secret (p. 219). Even Rama- 
yana (iv, 24, 27 ; iv, 55, 7) refers to Smrti with regard to acara and 
Ram, (iv, 18, 3032) actually quotes Manu viii, 316 and 318. But wc 
vainly look for an instance in the ancient literature which would 
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show that a law-suit is being settled according to the Smrtis. Even 
the well-known court scene in the Mrcchakatikam contains no 
reference to the Smrtis, though the description agrees with the Smfti 
rules almost in every detail. Of course Panini v, I, 47 and IV, 4, 21 
betrays his knowledge of the law of debts as found in the 
later smrtis, and the later Nibandhakaras too have utilised these 
sutras of Panini, but there is nothing to show that Panini came to 
know of this rule not from the customary law but from the Smrtis. 
The same may be said of the meagre rules of law found in 
Yaska's Nirukta, All this external evidence goes to corroborate the 
conclusion drawn from internal evidence that the chapters on law 
proper are later accretions to the Smrtis. 

Now these accretions were certainly very different from the older 
elements in the Smrtis and therefore they could not be interspersed 
here and there in different parts of these works but had to be subjoined 
to them in a compact body : that is to say, these new chapters 
on vyavahara were practically separate empirical works on law. No 
doubt sometimes these chapter treatises issued out of the original 
works for which they were meant. Perhaps in this way is to be 
explained the existence of exclusively juridical Smrtis like Brhaspati, 
Katyayana (found only in fragments) and Narada, and very probably, 
this was the case also with the Vyavaharadhyaya of Yajfi., tor how 
can we otherwise satisfactorily account for the appearance of Yajn.’s 
second chapter separately in the Agnipurana ? 

Thus we see that although the Garuda and the Agni Puranas have 
taken extracts from the Yajn., as has been amply proved by Meyer in 
this book under review, yet ail the evidences tend to make it 
probable that these extracts were taken at a time when the Yajn. 
was without its Vyavaharadhyaya or was very loosely connected 
with it. Both the facts, that the Agnipurana contains only this 
chapter and the Garudapurana only the other two, point to this 
conclusion. 

A few words regarding minor details need be said here. 

As in his previous work, in this volume too the results arrived at 
by Meyer are principally based on the comparison of texts, but 
here too the author has often gone too far on the path of speculation : 
the reader cannot always feel so sure as the author himself when he 
calmly goes on saying that this text is derived from that particular 
passage of ar. older work and so on. Let us take the typical case 
which has been repeated by Meyer in his foreword. Agnipurana 2271 
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38 : brdhmanah mkadhanyadi hy alpam grhnan na do$abhak % 
godevartham haram&cdpi, hanydd dust am vadhodyatam is in Meyer’s 
opinion derived from Matsyapurana 227, 110-114, where the same 
thing has been related in a very lengthy and clumsy fashion. One 
of the arguments of Meyer is that in both the two works the 227th 
chapter contains these rules. But one can find no reason to justify 
such a conclusion. The Agnipurana passage is quite clear. We have 
here two well-known Smrti rules : (1) a Brahman can with impunity 
take a small amount of vegetables or paddy either (for himself) or 
for a cow or a god, (2) one may kill a ruffian who is about to commit 
murder. There is no reason whatever to connect this 6Ioka with the 
long passage in the Matsyapurana, and Meyer is certainly wrong in 
holding that “brahmanah” also governs the latter sentence, for we find 
nosuch restriction to this rule in the Smrtis. 

It is very much to be regretted that in this book too Meyer adheres 
tc some of the untenable theories started by him in his earlier 
work, such as that any work which has any verse in common with 
Yajn. must be later than it. Nor can he imagine that anybody 
may have any doubt as to Yajn.’s absolute dependence on Kautilya. 
This shows that Meyer has not taken note of Keith's latest publication. 

Meyer has often justly criticised the corrupt readings in the Pura- 
nas, but in some cases the readings declared corrupt by him are not 
corrupt at all, — at least it may be shown that they are grammatically 
correct and convey good sense. Take for instance Garudapurana 
166, 31, which has been declared hopelessly corrupt by Meyer, p. 24: 
bubhukqitas tryaham sthitvd drsfvd vrttivivarjita in / rd/d dhartmn 
prakurvlta vrttim viprddikasya ca // Thus isolated the passage really 
looks absurd as it appeared to Meyer ; but we can get a consistent 
meaning out of it if we only re<*d it along with the second line of the 
preceding verse : kurydt krsyddikam tadvad avikreyd hayds tathd. 
Leaving out of consideration the second line of verse 31 which gives 
an independent meaning, the anv.iya of the whole passage would be : 
tryaham bubhuksitah sthitvd % (atmdnam) vrttivivarjitam drqtvd ( dvijah ) 
tadvat krsyddikam kurydt ; hayds (tv) avikreydh; There is nothing 
obscure in this ; the whole passage becomes perfectly intelligible 
if only we supply the word atmdnam and the “Sprachgebrauch” of 
the Sanskrit language certainly permits U9 to do so. 

Another flaw in Meyer’s method of work is that he often indulges 
in needless speculations as to the cause of the differences in readings. 
A typical example may be found in Manu 6, 43b which is quoted in 
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Agnipurana 161, 4a only with this difference that the Purana has as - 
aUcayiko for Manu's asar^kasuko (it may be mentioned in passing that 
Meyer has wrongly read these two words as sancayiko and sankasuko 
respectively). Meyer (p. 3) here remarks that the Purana author 
certainly did not understand the word sankasuko and therefore he re- 
placed this uncanny term by the homely word saficayiko . Such a process 
would indeed be dangerous, but Kulluka comes to the rescue. In his 
commentary he gives the word saficayiko as a different reading, and 
evidently this variant was not originated in the days of Kulluka but was 
handed down through long ages. We should therefore safely assume 
that the Purana author knew the verse of Manu in this variant form 
and cease to speculate on the depth of his knowledge of Sanskrit. 

It is to be regretted that in general get up the book is inferior to its 
predecessors in the series. There are some typographical mistakes, 
but they are few and far between. 

Batakrisiina Giiosh 


THE PALLAVAS OF KANCHI by R. Gopalan, m.a., University 
Research Student (1920-24) ; edited with Introduction and notes by 
S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M. A., PH. D. (llony.), Professor of Indian 
History and Archaeology, University of Madras ; and published 
by the University of Madras. Demy 8vo pp. xxxiii-f-245 with 
appendix and index, one map and two photo plates. 

The author, editor and publisher of this little book should be con- 
gratulated on the production of such an admirable monograph 
embodying the results of the up-to-date studies and researches 
011 the history and culture of a dynasty that for centuries played an 
important r 61 e in South Indian History and left its abiding impressions 
on the general culture of the country. 

Prof. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar in a long note introduces the 
book as well as its author. He has drawn attention to the salient 
features of Mr. Gopalan’s work, indicated points where further 
researches are yet necessary and supplied a few gaps required to 
provide a continuous narrative for the whole history of the Pallavas. 
In so doing he has reiterated his well-known theory about the vexed 
problem of the origin of the Pallavas and the supposed Cola inter- 
regnum. He has also discussed the relation of the Pallavas with Ihc 
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Calukyas and other contemporary powers and finally the trend of 
the dismemberment of the Pallava kingdom. 

In the introductory chapter of the book Mr. Gopalan gives a 
summary account of the previous researches in Pallava history and 
sources of history for the Pal lavas. His enumeration of important 
authorities from Sir Walter Scott to Prof. S. K. Aiyangar is complete 
and the sources which he discusses critically are systematically 
arranged. Chapter II discusses the various theories about the origin 
of the Pallavas and pre-Pallava history of Kafichlpura. The different 
theories are clearly set forth and our author takes an absolutely 
dispassionate attitude in criticising them. About the origin of the 
Pallavas he seems to lean towards Prof. Aiyangar's theory, but through- 
out he keeps an open mind. The Pallavas of Prakrit records and the 
early Pallavas of Sanskrit records are dealt with in Chapters ill and 
IX. Of Vi§nugopa it is interesting that our author does not agree 
with Mon. Dubreuil in thinking that Samudragupta did not advance 
as far south as KaficI to defeat the Pallava king. In connection 
with the early Pallavas of the. Sanskrit records, Mr. Gopalan does not 
fail to discuss the problem of the supposed Cola interregnum in 
detail. Chapter V gives us a succinct review of Pallava relations with 
other contemporary powers, viz., the Kadambas, Salankayanas and 
the Visnukuncjins. The period of Pallava ascendency begins with 
the accession of Sirnhavisnu in 575 A. C, The exploits of Simhavisnu 
and his son Mahendravarman I are detailed in Chapter VI. The 
next chapter introduces us to the most remarkable king of the dynasty, 
namely, Narasimhavarman I (630-660 a. C.) and to his successors. The 
great Pallava Calukya contest has been detailed in this connection 
but it seems that Mr. Gopalan has failed to bring out the true 
historical significance of this contest. Was it only the conquest of 
Vengi by Pulakesin II that was the immediate cause of the struggle ? 
What was it for which kings after kings of both the dynasties fought one 
another in a contest that was destined to last for one century and 
a half? Was it for the supremacy in the Deccan? Was it due to 
the difference in culture between the two families — the Pallavas 
representing the Southern and the Calukyas the Northern culture — 
that they considered each other as 'Prakrtyamitras' or natural 
enemies ? What again was the net result of this age-long feud ? The 
account of the struggle could have been more interesting if our author 
would have attempted to elucidate these points. Chapter VIII gives 
an account of the dynastic revolution that took place after Paramed- 
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varavarman II and placed Nandivarman Pallavamalla on the throne. 
The author, in our opinion, takes the right view when he says that he 
was ‘raised to the throne by the general approval of the citizens and 
thoroughly falsified the usurpation theory.’ Chapter IX speaks of the 
successors of Pallavamalla during whose reign the kingdom clearly 
showed signs af dismemberment. The story of the disruption is 
indicated by the existence of several Pallava princes figuring not 
as members of separate dynasties but marking only a stage in the 
break-up. Chapter X summarsies certain general considerations of 
Pallava rule in South India, viz., Pallava administration, nature of 
village government, revenue and taxation, the different popular 
assemblies, literature during the Pallava age and does not exclude 
a consideration in his Chapter as well as in others even of Pallava 
art and architecture as evinced in their monuments. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Gopalan would have done well at least to refer to the 
contributions of French and Dutch schools like Parmentier and Bosch 
and others on the influence of Pallava art and architecture on the 
general history of art and architecture in the Indian colonies of the 
‘Extreme Orient*, This would have also invariably turned the 
attention of our author to the most interesting and engrossing problem 
of the day, viz,, the part played by the Pallavas in the history of Hindu 
Colonisation — a subject on which no definite light has yet been 
thrown and researches into which are, therefore, the more inviting. 
We would like to request our author to direct his studies towards 
throwing some light on this and publish his results in the 2nd 
edition of the book. 

The book is supplemented by three valuable appendices contain- 
ing, first, an exhaustive list of Pallava inscriptions with short notes 
as to their finds, publications and contents, secondly, an extract from 
the Mahlvam$a > and thirdly, a reprint of the first chapter of the 
A vantisundarakatha. 

Mr. Gopalan has taken pains in writing the book and his pains 
have been crowned with success. He is up-to-date in point of 
collection of facts and criticisms ; and he has discussed almost all 
points connected with his subject, He does not bring out any new 
data but his presentation of already known facts, his criticism of 
different theories and elucidation of knotty problems and, above all, 
his attempt at a continuous narrative are certainly admirable. We 
entirely agree with Prof. Aiyangar when he says in his Introduction 
that the book “does not pretend to have solved all questions connected 
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with the history of the Pallavas Anally, but it may be stated that Mr. 
Gopalan’s work carries us as near to an up-to-date history of the 
Pallavas as, in the circumstances, is possible.” As such the author 
deserves our unstinted praise. We commend his book to all those 
interested in South Indian History. 

The printing of the book is good and misprints are rare. The 
get-up leaves nothing to be desired ; but the two plates ought to have 
been bettei 


Niiurranjan Ray 


LE CANON BOUDDHIQUE EN CHINE, Tome I, by P. C. 
Bagchi, Paris, published by Geuthner, 1927, pp. IV, LII, 436. 

India is realizing the great importance of Buddhist literature. In 
fact, the contributions to Buddhism that we owe to Indian scholars 
are increasing day by day. Unfortunately this Buddhist literature, 
specially that of Mahayana, is chiefly extant now in Tibetan and 
Chinese translations. The originals are lost in India and our only 
hope is that the Jaina Bhandars or the Tibetan and Chinese 
Monasteries may perhaps one day or other bring to light again some 
of those texts that cannot be traced now. This literature is, as it is 
known, of the greatest importance for many reasons, not only for 
understanding the various aspects of Buddhism which are still a 
mystery to us, but because they contain some of our best sources for 
tracing out the connection between the different currents of thought 
that interfered one with another in this country. 

The Tibetan bsTan agyur was catalogued by the late Cordier in 
his wonderful Catalogue des collections Tibetaines ; of the bka ‘agyur 
we have the catalogues of Csoma-Feer and that of Beck. The 
enormous mass of the Chinese Buddhist Canon was catalogued by 
the late Japanese Buddhist Bunyiu Nanjio in his famous Catalogue of 
the Chinese Tripitaka which has become for so many years le livre de 
chevet of all Buddhist scholars and specially of those interested in 
Mahayana. This pioneer work, in spite of all its unparalleled merits, 
has some weak points. First of all, it is based on the Chinese Imperial 
edition published under the Ming dynasty and is not complete. 
There are in fact in the so-called Korean redaction many texts that 
cannot be traced out in that edition. The other edition published in 
Tokyo between 1882 and 1885 contained more texts than those 
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known to the catalogue of Nanjio and new additions were also included 
in the more recent edition of Kyoto. Moreover, we must not forget that 
these collections give us a part only of the literature that was translated 
into Chinese from Indian or Central Asian texts. If we look at 
the Catalogues compiled from time to time by the Chinese we easily 
realise that many works seem to be lost even in China. So the Chinese 
Canon, as it is now, is very far from giving an exact idea of all the 
Buddhist literature with which the Chinese became acquainted from 
the very first time of the introduction of the doctrine of Sakyamuni until 
the time in which the Canon was practically closed. In our times when 
the attention of scholars and of Indians has been drawn to 
that wonderful blossoming of culture that took place in India when 
Buddhism held its sway all over Asia, it was considered as very urgent 
to know with a greater detail the amount of this literature and the 
names of the works and the activities of the great masters of Buddhism. 
This work has been undertaken by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. He 
has realized that the study of Chinese for a student of Indian History 
is almost as necessary as Sanskrit itself, and after having studied 
Chinese in Paris with such authority as S. Levi and P. Pellict he has 
been able to bring out this first volume of a magnum opus , which 
vindicates once more the importance of Buddhism in the history 
of India and testifies to the sound preparation of the author. This 
catalogue is, in fact, not only a catalogue but a kind of schematical 
history of the spread of Buddhism and with it therefore of Indian 
culture into China. First of all, the works of which a mention can be 
found in the Chinese catalogues are registered in this book. More- 
over, the treatment of the subject is quite different from that followed 
by Nanjio. The author has here followed the histoiical and the 
geographical arrangement, so that we are enabled to visualize in 
this first volume the progressive fortune of Buddhism in China and to 
individuate the greatest masters of the doctrine for about 500 years, 
that is, from the first introduction of Buddhism into China under 
the later Han (68220 a.c.) up to the Liang and Chen Dynasties 
(557-S89 A.C.). But within this historical frame the texts are classified 
according to the various schools and the most important centres in 
which during that time the most active work of propaganda took 
place. We find here therefore the distinction between the two churches, 
that of Lo yang and that of Chan ngam in the north and that of Nan 
king in the South. 

The author has given side by side with the Chinese title the Sanskrit 
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title also as proposed by Nanjio. The restorations of the Japanese 
scholar have proved to be not always exact. Therefore I hope that 
Dr. Bagchi will at the end of the work rectify all these restorations 
such as viffidnatnatra or vidyamatra for VifUaptimatrata , Viva da sa man a 
for Vigrahavyavartam , Upayakauhalya hr day a for UpcLya hr day a , etc. 

We must welcome in this work which is certainly one of the best 
achievements of Buddhistic scholarship the first contribution of Young 
India to the systematic and comparative study of Buddhism, in which 
no progress is possible without a knowledge of Chinese and Tibetan. 
I am sure that all Buddhist scholars are anxiously waiting for the 
completion of this work which is destined to remain a fundamental 
treatise in Buddhist science. 

G. TUCCI 


TREATMENT OF LOVE IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
by Sushi] Kumar De, M. A. (Calcutta), D. Litt. (London), Reader 
and Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali, and Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, Dacca University, pp. 87 ; Calcutta, 1929. 

We find here the proper subject handled by the right author. 
The delicate subject dealt with by Dr. De in this little volume 
requires not only an accurate acquaintance with the great Sanskrit 
literature but also a familiarity with the world literature. But 
the critic may ask, how is it possible to de<d with this vast subject 
within the small extent of this little volume? Here we should 
remember the words of the French wit who said, the description of the 
colossus need not be colossal. Indeed, Dr. De does not claim com- 
prehensiveness for his work and neither is it meant for the specialist, as 
he says in his foreward, but still, this little volume is sure to be useful 
to all as a reliable guide into the vast labyrinth of Sanskrit literature. 
The bewildering emotions of love appealed also to the minds of the 
Vedic Aryans, but they were still fresh, vigorous and naive ; and too 
unsophisticated to feel the need of giving artistic form to expres- 
sions of lower instincts of man, they expressed these emotions in 
terms which are too direct. No doubt it is because of this that 
Dr. De has only hinted at, but never fully described, the love scenes 
in Vedic literature. Then, in the classical period, hundreds of poets 
have sung of the never-old theme in thousands of artistic ways, but, as 
Dr. De has pointed out, art soon degenerated into sensual literature ; 
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only geniuses like Sudraka and Bhavabhuti kept intact the purity and 
glory of true art, but to most the appeal to the senses was more 
acceptable than appeal to the intellect 

We hope that this little book will be welcome to all lovers of 
Sanskrit literature and we also expect soon to get a comprehensive 
survey of the subject from the pen of Dr. De himself. 

Batakrisiina Ghosh 


MANAVAGRHYASUTRA OF THE maitrAyaniya 
SAKHA, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF aStAVAKRA, edited 
with an Introduction, Index, etc. by Ramakrishna Harshaji Sastri, with 
a preface by B. C. Lele, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Baroda College ; 
i926;Central Library, Baroda ; pp. 9+31+258+6 ; Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series, No. XXXV. 

Gaekwad's Oriental Series has brought out some of the most 
important books of the inexhaustive Sanskrit literature in excellent 
editions. The first publication of this series appeared in 1916 and 
already at this time there are nearly fifty works to its credit covering 
an amazingly wide field of research, including even Prakft, and 
Persian and Tibetan. We have therefore every reason to be thankful 
to the patron and the editors of this series. 

The volume under review is by no means unworthy of its prede- 
cessors and its value has been enhanced by two illuminating intro- 
ductions from the pens of Mr. Lele and Mr. Sastri respectively, the 
former in English and the latter in Sanskrit. Unfortunately, Mr. Lele 
has repeated some mistakes of Dr. Knauer, who for the first time 
published the Manavagrhyasutra in 1897 with extracts from the 
commentary and whom Mr. Lele persistently calls Knaner. Few people 
will be convinced that ‘‘Purusa* is identical with Manava. This and 
other needless speculations might well have been dispensed with. The 
Sanskrit introduction is very instructive, in which the editor has 
dealt at length with the various Sakhas of the Vedic literature, but, 
unfortunately again, it has very little to do with the present text. 

The language of the Manavagfhya is very archaic — the author of 
the text had indeed but scant regard for the grammatical conventions. 
Above all, this peculiarity of the language shows that the Manava- 
gfhya is one of the oldest works of the Sutra literature and as such 
it offers us invaluable data as to the social life in the India of the 
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hoary past Perhaps this work is the oldest extant Grhyasutra. In 
spite of the frequent grammatical juggleries which the commentator 
is compelled to have recourse to, he is often unable to account for the 
anomalous forms. Thus on p. 12 he makes the rather flat remark — 
chandovat sutranlti prathamayah sthane saqtki kim iti chandasi 
suptiiivyatyayam name dam, yatah sam bandhamatrap rada rsa na rtha 
vibhaktih . The most remarkable point in this statement is that the 
sutra is to be regarded as chandas, at least so far as the language is 
concerned. 

The work of editing such a text is naturally a very difficult one, 
but it was rendered rather easy for our editor, inasmuch as he had the 
excellent edition of Knauer before him. We may therefore fairly 
indulge in a criticism if there are flaws in the work of our learned editor. 
It is very much to be regretted that we have hardly ever any different 
readings in this edition, which are so necessary for such an obscure text 
as this ; nor does the editor refer to the readings preferred by Knauer, 
which are sometimes decidedly better. Our editor reads na viharartho 
jalpet (I, I, 9), whereas Knauer read vihararthau which of course 
gives a better sense if Astavakra* s explanation is to be followed. But, 
what is most curious, both of these two readings seem to be guaran- 
teed by the same commentator according to our editors ! According 
to Knauer Astavakra too prefers the reading vihararthau , and accord- 
ing to our present editor, his own reading of the text is supported by 
Astavakra. This is a curious case indeed, and we are tempted to 
suggest that one or the other of these two editors was led so far astray 
as to read his own reading of the text in the commentary, no doubt 
as the result of a too sympathetic consideration of that reading. 

The commentary on the sutra referred to above is remarkable for 
more reasons than one : it gives us a typical example of wrong punctua- 
tion in the volume under review and we learn from it also the general 
characteristics of the commentary. The commentary as given by our 
editor is : faw ritv ' 1 gqqinft V?f ffMinfe H 

Well, it conveys hardly any sense at all. We are on firmer ground 
with Knauer’s reading of the same passage : ftw. riVpt ; 

^ \ qwf 11 The true meaning of the sutra, 

however, was not grasped by the commentator. Assuming that after 
all the present editor is right and not Knauer, the word vihararthdh 
certainly signifies vihararthin, just as vidyarthah in Ap. Dh. S., I, 2 , 1/ 
signifies vidyarthin. 

We must remember that the above sutra lays down a rule of 
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conduct for the Brahmacarin ; it is therefore astonishing to read what 
the commentator says in further elucidation of the passage : 
fwsrftftqd srerar? n This for a Brahmacarin who has nothing 

to do with wife or money. Indeed, Astavakra is one of those commen- 
tators whose best efforts are directed not to elucidate the text but to 
show off their own wisdom. Whenever possible, Astavakra has 
brought his knowledge of the Mimamsa philosophy into play and there- 
fore large portions of his commentary are unintelligible to the general 
reader. It is this consideration, no doubt, which prompted Knauer 
to leave out these portions when he gave extracts from the commen- 
tary in his edition and it is all the more creditable for our editor that 
he has undertaken to publish the full text of the commentary for the 
first time. But unfortunately he had insufficient manuscript materials 
at his disposal, a fact which necessitated the frequent insertion of the 
query mark in the body of the text of the commentary. 

Mr. Lele says in his introduction that nothing is known about 
Astavakra ; but the commentator has given us a clue to his date in 
the second verse on p.ios, where he says : g ft* irt 1 

35 3 u Thus we know that Astavakra wrote 

when a century was completed, but of which era ? There we are left 
only to guess. Another curious statement in the commentary, may 
be found on p. 8 1. There we read : 1 

U3RT 1 This shows that tiie commentary in its entirety does not 
come from the pen of Astavakra, but Kumara too had something to do 
with it, and, as Knauer suggests (Einleitung, p. XXIII), the word 
indicates that the commentary was originally composed by Kumara, 
and A§tavakra only supplemented it at a later date. 

The list of errata appended to the volume under review is extensive 
enough, but by no means exhaustive. Sometimes three or four 
typographical mistakes may be easily pointed out in one page. Even 
su<jh childish mistakes as iTWTOft for are not rare. If the 

editor was a little more careful these mistakes might have been easily 
eliminated. But still, we must admit, th& edition of the obscure 
text of the commentary from insufficient manuscript materials is a 
Magnificent achievement. 


Batakrishna Giiosh 
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W. CaLAND.— A Vaidik Wedding Song. 

PH. S. Van Ronkel. — The Rarnay ana in Malay* 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution 

vol. v, pt. ii 

Jarl CharpENTIER .— Poisondetecting Birds . Passages referring to 
a common belief in the existence of some poison-detecting birds 
and similar animals have been quoted from the ancient literature 
of both the East and the West. 

KASTEN RoNNOW. — Some Remarks on Svetadvxpa . The author sug- 
gests the identity of the Svetadvipa mentioned in the Mahabharata 
with the Buddhist heavens by pointing out some coincidences 
between them. 

J. PRZYLUSKJ. — Les influences populaires dans la Chandogya-upanisad . 

The author takes the word bhallakqa in the Chandogya-upanisad, iv, 
1, 2 to be equivalent to bhadrdkqa , he whose eye brings happiness. 
He concludes from this that there is a considerable element of 
popular superstition embodied in the Chandogya-upanisad and further 
says that the authors of the same were perhaps outside the 
pale of Brfhmanism. 

K. R. PISHARQTI. — Sanskrit and Prakrit in the Arya Eluttu . Some 
symbols found in the Mss. of the Sanskrit dramas written in the 
Arya Eluttu, the present Malayalam script, have been given a new 
explanation in this note. 


Indian Antiquary, April, 1929 

R. D. Banerji.— The Empire of Orissa. The present instalment of 
this continued article dealing with the history of the Empire of 
Orissa treats of the concluding stages of Puru^ottama's reign in 
the last decade of the 15th century a.C. and also the whole of the 
reign of his son Prataparudra up to the middle of the next century. 
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of the word Anvlksik! in the Kaulihya. 
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M. VVlNTERNITZ. — The critical edition of the Mahabhurata. Some 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, March, 1929 

J, R. Ware. — Studies in the Divyavadana, II. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. xv, pts. i and ii 

CHARU CHANDRA Siniia. — The Hindu Conception of moral Judgment. 

JAYACHANDRA Vidyalankar.— The date of Kaniska. The author 
has supported the theory of Konow and van Wijk that. Kaniska 
ascended the throne about 198 A.c. He has also proved that 
Kaniska and Rudradaman might well have been contemporaries. 

R. D. Banerji. — Antiquities of the B audit State, Various matters 
relating to temples and other buildings of the Baudh state have 
been discussed in this paper, which also contains a short note on 
the early Bhaiija kingdom. 

A. Banerji-Sastri. — Jayafuta Copper-Plate of Devanandadeva. 

Ramavatara Sarma. — A Note on Sanskritic and Sanskrit Anthologies . 

Biiavaraj V. KrisHNARAO. — The Identification of Ka/ifiganagara , 
After an elaborate discussion, the author concludes that the 
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sents the ancient Kalihganagara. 

K. P. Jay AS AVAL, — The Paris Manuscript of the Garga-San\%hita . 
The writer has pointed out some important readings contained 
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in this manuscript which go to support his former readings and 
conclusions (JBORS, 1928, pp. 397-421). 

A. S. Altekar Further Discussion about liamagupta. The writer here 
has attempted to defend his theory that Ramagupta intervened 
between Samudragupta and Candragupta II and was king perhaps 
for a very short time. 

K. K. Basu, — Account of Mubarak Shah , the second Sayyad ruler of 
Delhi . 

SASHIBHUSAN Chaudhuri.— On the Siva and Vayu Puranas. The 
writer has here discussed the old problem whether the Vayu or the 
Siva Purana is to be regarded as the genuine ancient Purana, and 
he has decided in favour of the Vayu Purana. 

Lakshminarayan Hakicuandan Jagdev, — Rock Inscription near 
Atagada Fort . 

RADHAKUMUD Mookerji.— Later Guptas of Magadha . The author 
here tries to defend his position regarding the later Guptas as 
stated in his Harm and severely criticised by R. D. Banerji 
(JBORS, June, 1928). 

Nirmal Kumar BaSU. — Some Ancient Remains from Bhuvanesvar . 

A Banekji-Sastri. — Keur — A probable Site of Vtkramasila . 

P. Acharya .— A Note on the Bhuvanesvar a Inscription of Candra Devi. 

( B. K. G. ) 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, March, 1929 

A. S. VAIDYANATUA Ayyar.— The Flood Legends of the East . After 
a comparative study of three Flood Legends of the East, the 
Chaldean, the Jewish and *he Indian, the writer comes to the 
conclusion that the Indian account of the Flood found in the 
Satapatha Brahinana is the parent Flood Legend. 

N. N. Lalla. — Lord Dalhousie and the Faithful Allies of the British . 

V. R. Ramacuandra Diksbitar.— The History of Early Buddhism 
in India . 

B. A. Saletore. — Three Madras Museum Copperplate Grants of Saka 
1544, 1565 and 1566. This <jeaj^ with the Keladi and Bahgar 
Copper-plate Grants. 

K. H. Kamadar.— The Year of Shivafi’s Birth % 1627 or 1630? 

H. Heras, — A Historical Tour in Search of Kadamba Documents , 
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Journal of Oriental Research, vol. iii, pt. i 

S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI. — R&vana-bkasya . References found in Sanskrit 
literature to an ancient Vainesika sTitra-bhasya by Ravana which 
has been mentioned in the AnargharZighava as Katandl have been 
collected here. 

D. S. Sarma. — One of the Sources of the Bhagavadglta. The writer 
points out, by quotations and comparisons, the resemblances both in 
words and thoughts, between the verses of the Upani$ads and the 
Bhagavadglta which fact has aleady been known as recorded in 
the verse sarvofanirndo gZivo dugdham gltamrtam mahat . 

T. R. CllINTAMANI. — The dat * of Sri Safikaracarya and some of his 
Predecessors . This is an attempt to fix 655-687 A.C. as the date 
of Safikaracarya. 

K. S. Ramaswawi SaSTRI. — Probable ldentificaliofi of King I iZir avatar 
This is an identification of Ilaravarsa or Yuvaraja mentioned in the 
Ramacarita of Abhinanda with Devapala, son of Dharmapfda of 
the P;lla Dynasty of Bengal. 

R. Ramamurti. — The Pratijh acanakya of Bhlma. In this article 
PratijTizcanakya or Pratib/ilcayakya referred to and quoted by 
Abhinavagupta has been fathered upon Bhlmata, king of Kalanjara, 
who flourished between 800 and 915 A.C., to whom have been 
attributed by the Suktimuktavah five dramas of which the Svapna - 
da Km ana has been mentioned by name. 


Journal of Indian History, vol, iii, part i, April, 192c) 

SASIII BllUSAN ClIAUDlIURI. — Antiquity of the P uranic Story Tradi- 
tion. This is an attempt to show, by a reference to the legends 
recorded and alluded to in the Vedic mantras , that "the original 
traditions of all the Puranic stories’' were current contem- 
poraneously with the Vedic legends. 

K. R. Oanungo — Some Sidc4i;ht$ on the Character and Court-life 
of Shah fa /tan. 

IIakimar Das. — 'l he East India Company , its Origin and Growth 
prior to Sir William Norriss Embassy. 

Raghava Aiyangar.-— The Kalabhras in South India . The writer 
has tried to show that the Kalabhras were Vehala Kalappajar and 
not the Muttarayar and that Acyuta Kalappa’ar of literature is the 
Acyuta Vikrama or Vikranta of Bucldhadatta. 
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S. V. Puntnambekar.— Ajndpatra or Royal Edict . It gives 

the first instalment of the English translation of Ajftapatra , 
issued by Sambhoji of Kolapur, on November 21, 1716. The great 
importance of this work is due to the fact that Rama- 
candrapant Amatya was closely connected with f^ivajl. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1929 

GIUSEPPE Tucci. — A Visit to an M Astronomical Temple in India . 
This describes the Navagraha temple situated on the Citracala, one 
of the hills of Kamakhya in Gauhati and gives a Pauranic account 
of the Grahas. 

R, B. WHITEHEAD. — Akbar II as Pretender : A study in Anarchy. 

J. PRZYLUSKI.»— Hippokoura et Sdtakarni. ‘One is tempted/ says Prof. 
Rapson, 'to compare the words Sdtakarni and Satakani with Satiya - 
puta of an inscription of Asokak If one takes Satakani— Satiya- 
puta , then it is apparent that Kani must have its origin in an 
Andhra word that has the same sense as the Middle Indian puta 
'son’. Now in the Munda language Kon or Koni means a son. 
Satakani then may mean ‘son of sata'. The root KatP^han still 
gives in Munda hapati, 'son/ which without doubt comes from the 
ancient pahan . One can conceive that an Andhra word such as 
Satapahan (a) may have been Sanskritised into Sutavdhana . Be- 
sides in Munda Sad am means 'cheval’ and Satakani and Sadakani 
of the inscriptions mean Satakarni and Satavahana ; all these names 
then may have been Sanskritised from Austro-Asiatic names 
signifying 'son of horse ; which one inscription of Asoka has partially 
translated into Satiyaputa. 

In the fables of Ptolemy certain Indian names have been partially 
translated into Greek. Hippokoura, for example, seems to have 
been found from hippos ‘horse’ and from the Indian word Kura 
‘city,’ This name, which designated one of the capitals of the 
Andhras, appears to signify ‘city of horse.’ 

In conclusion the king who reigned at Hippokoura carries 
without doubt a name found from that of the city, for Ptolemy calls 
him Baleokouros. With this name, in which one recognises the 
element Kura , 'city', corresponds the title Vilivdyaku of the 
Andhra coins. In Sanskrit Varava means a mare and Vadava 
‘a horse that resembles a mare* and in Pali Valova means either 
a horse or a mare. In Baleokouros the element balaeo corresponds 
without doubt to the form ba\avd deformed by vulgar use, In 
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order to distinguish from vulgar baleo, the language had recreated 
Vilivaya , comparable to Pali Valava , and to Valahaya, the name 
of the mythical horse in the Jain Prakrt literature. 

Then the myth of the divine horse, ancestor of the Andhra 
kings, permits us to explain at the same time, the name of these 
kings, the name of their capital and their title. (Hemchandra Ray). 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, April, 1929 

R. Rama Rao .-—Some Problems of Identity in Early Vijayanagar 
History . The writer of this article is of opinion that the iden- 
tities between Madhavamantri and Mallappa Vadeyar, and Viru- 
panna Vodeyar and Vitthanna Vadeyar sought to be established 
by some is not well founded. 

Lanka Sundaram. — This concluding instalment of the subject deals 
with the currency system of the Mughal Empire. 

R. S. Vaidyanatiia Ayyar. — The Sutnero-Dravidian and the Hittite - 
Aryan Origin. 
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Pusyamitra and the Sunga Empire 

i. Pusyamitra 

After the two great Maurya emperors, Candragupta and 
Asoka, Pusyamitra, the founder of the SuAga dynasty, 
is the only Indian ruler of the early historic period whose 
memory Indians of different denominations, the Brahmans, 
the Buddhists and the Jainas, could not let die. The story 
of Pusyamitra s usurpation of the Maurya throne is thus 
told in the Puranas that give account of the dynasties of the 
Kali age : — 

“These are the ten Mauryas who will enjoy the earth full 
137 years. After them it will go to the &uugas. Pusyamitra, 
the Commander-in-chief (senani) will uproot Brlmdratha 
and will rule the kingdom as king for 36 years." 1 2 

This tradition is repeated with a lew more details by 
Ba$a in his Harsacarita, ch. vi. : — 

“The wicked (anarya) general (senani) Pusyamitra crushed 
bo death his foolish master, Maurya Brlmdratha, having 
paraded his whole army on the pretext of review.” 3 

1 Pargiter, Purana Texts of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, Qx> 
ford, 1913, p. 70. 

2 Sri- Harsacari tain ah aka vya m of Banabhafcta, edited by A. A. 

Fiihrer, Bombay, 1909, p. 269 ; Cowell & Thomas, Harsacarita of 
Sana, London, 1897, p, 193. 
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Pusyamitra belonged to the Sunga dynasty, a branch of 
the Bharadvaja clan of Brahmans. He is called anarya 
by Baija on account of his treachery and not on account 
of his birth. The grammarian Patanjali, who was a con- 
temporary of Pusyamitra, gives us a few precious glimpses 
of Pusyamitra and his time in the Vyakaraija Mahabhasya. 
In his comment on Paijini I, 1, 58, Var. 7, Patanjali, after 
statiug that a compound word made up of rajan (king) and 
sabha (court) and meaning “king’s court’* should not be 
neuter ( ryasabham ), but feminine ( raja sabha ), adds, “(com- 
pound word) made up of the name of a particular raja (and 
sabha) is not (neuter but femiuine).” To illustrate this rule 
Patanjali mentions, Pusyamitra-sabha, “the court of Pusy- 
mitra”, Candragupta-sabha, “the court of Candragupta.’’ 
Mention of the names of Candragupta and Pusyamitra side by 
side indicates that these kings are evidently the founder of the 
Maurya and the $uhga dynasties respectively. In his 
explanation of Paijini 111, 2, 123, Var. 1, Patanjali writes 
that the group of verbal suffixes known as lat is used to 
denote actiou that has been begun but not yet finished, action 
that is in progress, and gives as examples, “Hero we are 
reading ; here we are sitting ; here we are causing Pusya- 
mitra to perform sacrifice (as officiating priests).’’ The last 
sentence has led scholars to the conclusion that Patanjali 
compiled this part of the Mahabhasya at a time when he 
was engaged in officiating a« a priest in a sacrifice (presum- 
ably a horse sacrifice) undertaken by Pusyamitra. The 
sacrifice of Pusyamitra as a present (contemporary) event 
is again referred to by Patanjali under Paijini III, 1, 26 (Var. 
3, 4). Paijini lays down in III, 2, 111 : — anadyatane lan 

“The lan affixes are added to a verbal root to denote what 
is not (occurring) to-day (but what happened in the past),” 

This aphorism is governed by Paijini III, 2, 84, bhute, 
“affixes dealt with hereafter denote the past”, and this 
famous Var. is added to it : — 

Parokqe ca lokavijmte pray ohlurdarmnavis aye 
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“(Laft affixes added to verbal root denote) universally 
known (action) that (happened) out of sight, but within the 
range of sight of the narrator.” 

The apparent contradiction between out of sight ( parokse ) 
and within the range of vision (darianavimye) is thus 
explained by Kaiyata, the scholiast of Patanjali : — 

ananubhutatvat parokxo'pi pratyaksa-yogyatdmdtrdSrayena 
dar&anaviqctye iti virodhabhavah 

“(Something that is) ‘out of sight’ on account of its not 
being actually perceived is within the range of sight if it 
is only capable of being witnessed ; so there is no con- 
tradiction.” In other words, it means something that 
happens out of sight of the narrator, hut within his life time. 
As examples Patanjali states, arunad Yavanah Sdketam, 
arunad Yavanah Madhyamikam, ' the Yavana besieged 
Snketa, the Yavana besieged Madhyamika.” From these 
examples Dr. Sten Konow concludes : — 

“At all events we must conclude that the operations 
referred to were taking place about the time when Patanjali 
wrote the third book of his commentary and they were 
accordingly contemporaneous with Pusyamitra’s horse sacri- 
fice.” » 

If Dr. Sten Konow here means to say that the state- 
ments of Patanjali indicate that the composition of the com- 
mentary ( bhasya ) on Paniui, III, 2 , the siege of Saketa and 
Madhyamika by the Yavana, and Pusyamitra’s horse sacrifice, 
were all going on simultaneously, he is wrong. Under 
Pap ini III ( 2, 123, Pusyamitra’s sacrifice is referred to as 
an act which has been begun bub not yet completed (arabdho 
ciparisamaptakca vartamdnah — K&sika) ; bub the siege of 
Saketa is referred to under Pay in i III, 2 , 111 which treats 
of bhuta, ‘past,’ anadyatana ( = avidyamanddyatana), ‘not in 
progress on the present day,’ i.e. completed in the past. 

r Sten Konow, “Some problems raised by the Khfiravela Ins- 
cription,” Acta Orientalia , vol. 1, p. 31 . 
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So the siege of Saketa and MadhyamikS could nob have 
been contemporaneous with Pusyamitra’s horse sacrifice, but 
must have taken place before. Jinendrabuddhi in his KasikS* 
vi varapa- panjika writes 1 : — 

mulodaharane’ pi prayoktd Saketavarodhatulyakalo vedi - 
tavyah tasyaiva hyasau darsanavisayah ndnyasya. 

“In the original example the narrator (Pataiijali) is to 
be recognised as one alive at the time of the siege of Saketa. 
He could have witnessed that (operation) ; no other writer 
(who quotes from his commentary) could.” 

The examples of Patahjali under Patjini III, 2, 111 and 
123 taken together, therefore, indicate that the siege of 
Saketa and Madhyamika by the Yavana king took place 
sometime before his composition of that part of the Maha- 
bhftsya. The Yavana invaders of Oudh and Rajputana were 
evidently repulsed by Pusyamitra who then undertook a 
horse sacrifice in which the great grammarian officiated as 
a sacrificial priest and composed his commentary on Panini 
III, 2 when the sacrifice was in progress. In the fifth 
act of Kalidasa’s drama, Malavikagnimitra, Agnimitra, 
Rajs of Vidisa (Besnagar near Bhilsa), receives a letter from 
his father Pusyamitra, who has the title Senapati, “comman- 
der-in-chief”, and, who is called Vaidisa, “native of Vidisa’. 
In this letter Pusyamitra, already initiated in rajaycijm, 
royal sacrifice or horse sacrifice, informs Agnimitra that the 
sacrificial horse was let loose to wander freely for a year in 
charge of Vasumitra (son of Agnimitra) who was accompanied 
by one hundred princes. While the horse was wandering 
in the region south ot the river Sindhu, it was obstructed 
by the leader of the Yavana (Greek) cavalry. Then there 
was a great light between the troops of Vasumitra and the 
Yavanas which ended in the defeat of the latter. After its 
release the sacrificial horse has been led back to the capital 

i The Kakika-vivara na-pait jika {Nyasn) by Jinendrabuddhi, edited 
by Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Rajshahi. p. 941. 
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and ia going to be sacrificed. So Agnimitra is invited to 
attend the sacrifice with his wives. 

Dr. Sten Konow finds in this narrative a corroboration 
of his : ‘inferenco drawn from the Mahabhasya that Pusya- 
mitra’s horse sacrifice coincided with the operations undertaken 
by the Yavana conquerors.” Kalidasa may corroborate Dr. Sten 
Konow’s inference ; but Patanjali’s references to the horse 
sacrifice of Pusyamitra and the siege operations of the Yavana 
invader do not in any way corroborate KSlidasa’s account 
of the fight between the guards of the sacrificial horse and 
the Yavana cavalry. In Patarijali, the Yavana invasion is 
a thing of the past, though nob remote past, and Pusyamitra’s 
horse sacrifice belongs to the present. 

The Buddhisb legends relating to Pusyamitra are given 
in the concluding portion of the Divyavadana, xxix, where 
Pusyamitra is represented as the last king of the Maurya 
dynasty and nob the firsb king of the succeeding Sunga 
dynasty. It is said therein that once Pusyamitra asked his 
ministers, ‘‘How can I make my name immortal.” They 
replied, “There was a king named Asoka of your dynasty. 
He built 84,000 dharmarajikas (stupas). His (Asoka’s) fame 
will endure so long as the religion of the Bhagavat (Buddha) 
will endure. Your Majesty should also build 84,000 dharma- 
rajikSs (stflpas).” The king said, “Raja Asoka was a great 
king; suggest some other way.” His Brahman priest who 
was a non-believer in Buddhism said, “Your Majesty, 
there are two different ways of making the name 
immortal.” Raja Pusyamitra, saying, “I shall uproob the 
religion of Buddha by mobilising the fourfold army,” pro- 
ceeded to the KukkutSrama monastery. The roar of a lion 
was heard at the gate. The king was frightened and return- 
ed to PStaliputra. This happened twice or thrice. Then, 
summoning the assembly of monks, he said, ‘‘I shall uproot 
the religion of Buddha ; do you want the stOpa or the monas- 
tery ?* The monks accepted (the gift). Pusyamitra went 
forth destroying the Buddhist monasteries and slaughtering 
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the monks. When he reached Sakala, he issued this pro* 
claination. “Whoever will present me the head of a Srarnatja 
will be rewarded with 100 dinaras,” But ultimately Pusya- 
mitra failed in his attempt and was killed by a Yaks a named 
Krmisena who vowed to protect the religion of Buddha. 

This legend clearly indicates that Pusyamitra was remem- 
bered by the Buddhists as a non-Buddhist monarch whose 
dominion extended as far as Sakala (Sialkot) and who tried 
to rival Asoka in power and fame. 

No story relating to Pusyamitra has yet been discovered 
in the Jaina literature. But in one of the works of Meru- 
tuhga, a famous Jaina author, who flourished in the first 
half of the fourteenth century a c., occur for the first time 
three Prakrb memorial verses in one of which Pusyamitra 
(Pussamitta) is mentioned. The verses are thus translated 
by Buhler : — 

“Pal aka, the lord of AvantI, was anointed in that night 
in which the Arahat and Tirthankara Maluivlia entered 
Nirvana. 

‘‘Sixty are (the years) of king Pftlaka, but one hundred 
and fifty-five are (the years) of the Nandas ; one hundred 
and eight those of the Mauryas, and thirty those of Pussa- 
mitta (Pusyamitra). 3 

“Sixty (years) ruled Balamitra and Bhanumitra, forty 
Nabhobahana (Nahavahana). Thirteen years likewise last- 
ed the rule of Gardabhilla, and four are the years of Snka.”. 3 

As Dr. Sten Konw has attempted to build the Suuga 
chronology 1 on the basis of these verses, they deserve our 
careful attention. Dr. Jarl Charpentier writes about the 
authorship and the date of these verses, “That they were 
not composed by Merutuhga himself or any of his contem- 
poraries is certain, because at that time Jaina authors had 
long ago ceased to write in Prakrb,” 9 The Jaiuas ceased to 


1 Acta Oriental; a, vol. p. 33, ff. 

2 Indian Antiquary, XLHI, 1914, p, 120. 
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write in Prakrfc not very long before Merutuhga, for Hema- 
candra wrote his Prakrt DvySsraya Kavya a little over a 
century before him. In the Parisistaparvan, YI, 243, Hoina- 
candra writes : — 

anantaram Vardhamanasvami-mrvanavasarat 

gatdyam Sasthivatsarydmesa Nando ‘bhavannrpah 

“Sixty years after the nirvana of Vardhamanasvamin this 
Nanda became king.” 

This statement leaves room for a roign of sixty years for 
Palaka, king of Avanti, between the nirvana of Mahavlra and 
the accession of Nauda. But Hemacandra’s narrative of the 
history of Magadha and of Avanti (Mftlava) before the 
accession of Nanda is not in agreement with the first 
memorial verse quoted by Merutuhga. The king of Magadha 
whom, according to Hemacandra, Nanda succeeded was 
Udayin, son of Kunika. A raja was once deposed by Udayin 
and died. The son of the deposed king went to Ujjain, the 
capital of Avanti, and entered the service of the king who 
was an enemy of Udiiyin. The prince proposed to the king 
of Avanti that if the latter would order him, he would 
proceed to Pafaliputra and assassinate Udayin. The king 
of Avanti, whose name is not given by Hemcandra, approved 
the proposal and the prince went to Pafaliputra nnd disguised 
as a Jaina monk assassinated Udayin. As UdSyiu had no 
male issue, the royal elephant (patlahastin) issued out of the 
palace with other insignia of royalty and meeting on the way 
Nanda, who was being led in procession round the city after 
his marriage, put him (Nanda) on his back. Nanda was 
accordingly proclaimed king. The assassin who paved the 
way for Nanda’s accession fled to Ujjain and claimed his 
reward from the king of Avanti. The latter, iustead of 
rewarding the assassin, forthwith banished him from the city. 
This kin" of Avanti who lived to banish the assassin of 
Udftyin a few days after the accession of Nanda and whose 
death is not referred to by Hemacandra, cannot be identified 
with Pftlaka of the memorial verses who died synchronously 
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with the accession of Nanda. If, therefore, Paluka’s story 
was unknown to Hemacandra, a Svetambara Jaiua author of 
encyclopaedic learning, when he dealt with the traditional 
history of AvantI of that period, the conclusion is irresistible 
that Palaka was brought into relation with the Svetambara 
Jaina chronology after Hemacandra wrote his Parisista- 
parvan. 

The statement in the memorial verse (2), “but one hundred 
and fifty-five are (the years) of the Nandas”, is also far in 
excess of what Hemacandra indicates as the duration of the 
rule of the Nanda dynasty. Regarding the date of the 
accession of Candragupta Maurya who supplanted the Nanda 
dynasty Hemacandra writes (VIII, 839) : — 

evam ca 6ri-Mahav\ramuktervar$a&ate gate 
panca-panccMadadhike Candragupto ’ bhavannrpah 

“Candragupta became king 155 years after the liberation 
or nirvana of the illustrious Mahavlra (Vardhamana).” 

This leaves only 95 years for the Nanda rulo which closely 
agrees with the Pauraijic statement that after the Nandas 
“have enjoyed the earth 100 years, it will pass to the 
Mauryas”. It seems to me that the author of the memorial 
verses, in order to make an adjustment of the era of the 
nirvana of Mahavlra current in his time and the Malava 
Vikrama era started with a king of AvantI (Palaka), trans- 
ferred to him the CO years that intervened between the 
uirvapa and the accession of Nanda according to an earlier 
tradition recorded by Hemacandra, and transferred to the 
dynasty the 155 years that intervened between the nirvana 
and the accession of Candragupta. His allotment of 108 
years to the Maurya dynasty is also wrong. The Puraijas 
assign r. total of 85 years to the reign of the first three 
Maurya" and the Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa, that hands 
down the Buddhist tradition, gives 89 years or 4 years more 
only. According to Hemacandra (VIII, 32G) the dynasty 
founded by Candragupta Maurya lasted for nine generations 
and from his account of the reign of the fourth Maurya king 
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Samprati it is evident that according to the Jaiua tradition 
he also must have enjoyed a long reign like his prede- 
cessors. So even if we allow a reign of 20 years to Samprati, 
a total of 3 years only is left for the 5 last Maurya kings 
out of a total of 108 years, The total of 137 years for the 
Maurya dynasty given in the Puranas suits better not only 
the Pauranik and Buddhist traditions, but also the Svetambara 
traditions as preserved by llemacandra. 

Jacobi 1 2 3 and Charpenbier, 1 who have fully discussed the 
verses, consider them valueless for fixing the date of the 
nirvana of Mahavlra. Dr. Sten Kouow attempts to fix the 
date of Pusyamitra in accordance with these verses. But 
he does so, not by relying on these verses alone, but by 
combining the statements made in these verses relating to 
the Mauryas and Pusyamitra with the Pauranik evidence. 
As vve have alroady seen, it is said in verse 2 that “one 
hundred and eight (years) those of the Mauryas, and thirty 
those of Pussatnibba (Pusyamitra)/’ Dr. Sten Konow adopts 
Jacobi's reduction of these statements in terms of B. C. and 
quotes him thus: “It has been pointed out by Jacobi that 
the stanzas place the accession of Candragupta in b. c. 312 
and tl at of Pusyamitra in b. c. 204, while the latter king’s 
rule is stated to have come to an end in B. c. 174”.* If the 
stanzas mean anything, they mean that after 108 years the 
Maurya dynasty came to an end and after 30 following years 
the reign of Pusyamitra came to an end. But Dr. Sten 
Konow sriggests a modification of meaning and a combination 
of the testimonies of the Jaina gathers with the Paur&fluk 


1 Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu, edited by II. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1879, PP- 7-io ( Abhandlungen fur die Kuttde des Morgittlandes, vii, 1); 
Sthaviravalicarita or Parihi^tapaiva of Hemacandra, edited by H. 
Jacobi (Bib. Ind.), pp. 4-6. 

2 Jarl Charpentier, "The Date of Mahavlra”, Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol. XL 1 II, pp. 1 19-123. 

3 Acta Oritntalia % vol, I, p, 34. 
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evidence. He argues that the gathas are not meant as a 
chronology of the Magadha kings, as has usually been 
assumed, but are in reality meant as au enumeration of the 
rulers of Central India between the Nirviuja and Vikrama- 
ditya. If this is once admitted, all difficulties in the way of 
reconciling Jaina gathic with Paurarjik evidences disappear. 
In the gathas 108 years assigned to the Mauryas are not 
meant as the total duration of the dynasty, but as the duration 
of the Maurya rule in Central India. Candragupta conquered 
Central India in 312 b. c. and earned for his dynasty the 
right to be included in the Jaina gathas first cited by 
Merutunga. One hundred and eight years later, in 204 b.c., 
Pusyamitra, called a Yaidisa in the Malavikagnimitra, started 
on his career as Senapati or Senani, i.e. general of the 
Maurya forces and governor of Malava. But how with the 
appointment of Pusyamitra as governor of Malava, the 
Maurya rule in Malava came to an end is not explained. 
The Maurya dynasty survived in Magadha for about 30 years 
more, thus approximating the Pnuranik total of 137 years. 
In 174 b.c. Pusyamitra, who had made himself practically 
independent of Magadha earlier, after having ruled there (in 
Malava) thirty years, rose against the Maurya king, made him- 
self master of Magadha and reigned there for six years more, 
thereby completing the reign of 36 years alloted to him by the 
Purfnjas. The reason why Dr. Sten Konow considers tho 
Jaina gathas an exclusive enumeration of the kings of Ceutral 
India is that the first and the last kings, Palaka and Gardha- 
bhilla, belong to Malava exclusively. But neither Palaka 
nor Gardhabhilla, nor any other ruler who held sway in 
Malava exclusively, find place in ' the Paurilrjuk list pertain- 
ing to the period before the beginning of the Christian era. 
How, therefore, can the reign of 36 years assigned to Pusya- 
mitra by the Purtiijas after tho fall of the Mauryas bo 
divided into two different periods — one of 30 years as ruling 
exclusively in Malava, aud one of 6 years as ruling over both 
Magadha and Malava. Dr. Sten Konow does not explain. 
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It appears to me that Dr. Sten Konow’s combination of 
Jaina gathic and Pauranik statements is not justifiable, and 
the gctthas afford no real ground for rejecting the commonly 
accepted date of the reign of Pusyamitra (n.c. 184-148) as 
the successor of the Mnuryas, Evidence furnished by the 
Greek sources points to the same conclusion. 

As we have seen above (p. 398), according to Buddhist 
tradition Sakala (Sialkot) was included in the kingdom of 
Pusyamitra. But very probably, not long after his access- 
ion, he came into conflict with the Groeko-Bactrian invaders 
over the possession of this city. The extent of the Groeko- 
Bactrian conquest is thus described by Strabo (xi, 516) : — 

“The Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt became 
so powerful by means of its fertility and advantages of 
country that they became masters of Ariana (roughly, South- 
ern Afghanistan) and India, according to Apollodorus of Arte- 
mia. Their chiefs, particularly Menander (if he really crossed 
the Hypanis to the east and reached Isamus), conquered more 
nations than Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly 
by Menander, partly by Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, king 
of the Bactrians. They got possession not only of Patalene 
but of the kingdom of Saraotes and Sigerdis, which constitute 
the remainder of the coast -” 1 2 

According to Justin (Prologue to Book XLI) the Indian 
conquests, attributed by Apollodorus of Artemia to Deme- 
trius and Menander, were ascribed by Trogus Pompeius 
to Appollodorus and Menander. 3 So the connection of 
Demetrius with these conquests is doubtful. We are on surer 
ground with regard to Menander. Demetrius is referred 
to by Polybius who states that when the Seleucid king 
Antiochus III invaded Bactria (c. 208 B.C.), Euthydemus, 
who had seized the throne of Bactria by overthrow^ Dio- 
dotus II, sent his son Demetrius, then a young man, to 

1 McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 100-1. 

2 Cambridge His. of India, I, p. 543- 
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him. Antioch eta was so pleased with his appearance, con- 
versation and the dignity of his manners that “ho first pro- 
mised to give one of his daughters, and secondly, conceded the 
royal title to his father .’’ 1 Who among the early Indo- 
Greek invaders conquered Sakala is a matter of dispute. 
Dr. George Macdonald points out that the statement that 
Demetrius fixed his capital at Siigala which he called 
Euthydemia in honour of his father is open to challenge . 2 
Dr. Sten Konow ignores the statement of Trogus Pompeius 
and holds, without any hesitation, that the Yavana king 
who laid siege to Sfiketa and Madhyamika contemporaneous- 
ly with Pusyamitra’s horse sacrifice was Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus . 3 As the career of Demetrius practically came 
to an end soon after 175 b.c. when Eucratides revolted and 
usurped the throne of Bactria, such an assumption involves 
the assignment of the horse sacrifice in the very year of 
of Pusyamitra’s usurpation of the imperial throne. This is 
incredible. Therefore we have to fall hack upon the Paurilnik 
tradition that Pusyamitra usurped the throne of Magadha 
137 years after the accession of Caudragupta (i.e. e. b.c. 181). 
It this is done, enough time is allowed him to consolidate 
his power and perforin the horse sacrifice even if Menander 
is ignored and Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, is recognized 
as the invader of Saketa and Madhyamika. 

In a Bmh ml inscription discovered at Ayodhyii and dealt 
with below it is said that Souapali Pusyamitra performed, 
not one, but two horse sacrifices. From this it may be in- 
ferred that Pusyamitra’s career as the ruler of the empire 
of Magadha was one ot continued prosperity and triumph. 
Mr. Jayaswal has discovered a reference to Pusyamitra’s 
horso saorifice in the Harivamsa, the supplement of the 
great epic Mahiibharata, which shows that his was an ex- 
ceptionally successful career. The stanzas of the Harivnipsa 

1 McCrinrlle, Ancient India , p. 209. 

2 Cambridge His. of India, I, p. 446 . 3 Acta Orientalia , I, p. 33- 
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(iii, 192, 40-41) that contain the reference tell us, “A certain 
Brahmai^a of the Kasyapa family, a SenanI, will autldenly 
rise into power and again perform the horse sacrifice in the 
Kali age. 0 King of kings, in that age his descendants 
will perforin RajasHya, as the all-destroying Kala seizes 
the demon Svetagraha.” Here Kasyapa is evidently a mistake 
for Sunga, for the exceptional title SenanI tor a performer of 
the royal horse sacrifice and the epithet audbhijja , ‘one who 
suddenly rises from underground/ indicate that the usurping 
Senapati or SenanI is no othor than Pusyainitrn. Ancient 
Indian tradition knows no other king of this type. The 
prophecy is put in the mouth of Vyksa who also predicts 
that King Janamejaya’s horse sacrifice will be obstructed by 
Indra. In Harivamsa iii, 195, 11*17 it is said that in course 
of time King Janamejaya did undertake the horse sacrifice, and 
when his chief queen Vapustama lay by the slaughtered horse, 
Indra entered the dead body of the animal and outraged 
her. For this Janamejaya cursed the god saying, “Hence- 
forward, 0 Saunaka, Ksatriyas will not offer horse sacrifice 
to the lecherous and restless ludra.” 1 2 Though it is very 
difficult, and to me it seems impossible, to determine when 
King Janamejaya lived and whether he ever lived at all, 8 one 
element of this legend seems to have a basis of fact. The 
Asvamedha involved the performance of a very obscene rite — 
the chief queen of the king who undertook the rite was requir- 
ed to lie by the dead horse. The legend of Janamejaya's horse 
sacrifice indicates that the growing unpopularity of this practice 
rendered the ceremony itself unpopular. There is indepen- 
dent evideuee to show that the obscene elements of the Vedic 
rites grew unpopular in course of time and fell into desuetude. 
Regarding an obscene practice connected with the Maha- 
vrata it is stated in the Sahkhyayana-srauta-sutra (XVII, 


1 A (fya prabhrti Dev end fain = ajitendriya m — asthira ni K?at nya 
V'ljwtedhena na yak? ant *=-111 Saunaka. 

2 See Roy Chaudhuri. Political History of Ancient India t I, pp. 1-1G. 
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6, 2), “This is an ancient rite that lias fallen into desuetude; 
it should not be performed as a part of the MfthSvrata.” 
According to the Baudbayana-srauta-sutra (XV, 1) horse 
sacrifice is provided for a king who 1ms conquered his 
enemies and gained overlordship (raja vijitl sarvabhaumah) . 
When Pusyamitra performed the horse sacrifice that had 
long been in abeyance (for there is no evidence to show 
that his predecessors, the Saisunagas, the Nandas and the 
Mauryas ever performed it) and therefore was not necessary 
for signalizing Iiis position, there must have been strong 
inducements and exceptional successes. We have already seen 
that the grammarian Patanjali, the author of the Vyakarnna- 
Mahabhasyu, officiated as Pusyamitra's sacrificial priest. 
Patanjali is recognised with Panini and Katyayana as one 
of the three Munis or highest authorities on Sanskrit 
grammar and also as an incarnation of the divine serpent 
Ananta or Sesa. In his Introduction to the Mahabhasya, 1 
Patanjali explains fully the objects, all concerned more or 
less with the study of the Veda and the performance of 
sacrifice, of studying grammar and bases his arguments mainly 
on the authority of the Bks. He concludes : — 

“In ancient time this was the practice : The Brahmaijas 
studied grammar immediately after the upanayanci (wearing 
of the holy thread). Instruction on the words of the Veda was 
imparted to those only who knew the places where originated 
the sounds and the internal and external efforts required for 
uttering sounds (as a result of studying grammar). This is no 
longer the practice now. After reading the Veda only (people) 
quickly become reciters (of the Veda) and say, ‘We learn 
the Vedic words from the Veda and the words of the popular 
dialect from the current usage ; so grammar is not necessary. 
As a friend of such misguided students, the teacher (Patanjali) 
expounds this text (MahSbhasya).” 

These observations of the great grammarian clearly indi* 


i For Eng. trans. by P. C. Chakravarti, see 1HQ, I, p. 714* 
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cate that in the reign of Pusyamitra, among the Brahmans, 
the study of the Veda had degenerated into a mechanical 
affair and the decline of the Vedic studies must have been 
followed by the decline of the Vedic religion. It was evi- 
dently to revive the Vedic studies that Pataiijali composed 
his VySkaraiia Mahabhasya, and to restore Vedic religion 
to its pristine ascendancy that Pusyamitra performed 
the horse sacrifice twice. There appears to be this 
much of truth in the Buddhist legends about Pusyamitra 
that he endeavoured to do for Brahmanism what Asoka 
had done for Buddhism. In the Apastamblya Srauta- 
sutra (XX, 1) it is said, “A raja who is the overlord of 
all ( sarvabhauma ) should perforin horse sacrifice ; also one 
who is not overlord of all ( apyasarvabhanma ).” In the 
Vedic period when horse sacrifice was a common occurrence, 
it might have been possible for a ruler who was an a sarva- 
bhauma to perform the rite which involved the wandering 
of the sacrificial horse freely for a year guarded by 100 
princes, 100 ksatriya warriors, 100 sons of sutas and head- 
men of villages, 100 sons of charioteers and ministers, all 
properly armed, with the tacit consent of the neighbouring 
states. But in an epoch when horse sacrifice must have 
been looked upon as an innovation, Pusyamitra could hardly 
have let loose his sacrificial horse to wander freely for a 
year without first making himself sure of the allegiance of 
the neighbouring kingdoms, that is to say, after attaining 
the overlord, ship of all the neighbouring kingdoms. Such 
an achievement cannot he credited to a weak ruler whose 
kingdom was subject to repeated invasions by a raja of 
Kaiinga and who had ultimately to save his throne by tail- 
ing at tho feet of the latter, as the modern interpreters of 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kliaravela would have us 
believe. 

( To be continued ) 


Ramaprasad Chanda 



Vedanta and the Vedantist 


The division of the life of the ancient Hindu into four 
aSramas gave rise to a peculiar division of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. On the one hand, there were those 
who had a fixed home, and who established and reared 
families and, among other things, felt it their duty to support 
the community of sannyasins, by giving them alms. On the 
other hand, there were these sannyasins, who had renounced 
the world and maintained themselves either by begging alms 
of men, or by depending on the bounty of nature which was 
sufficiently generous in India. Of these sannyasins, again, there 
were two classes : (i) those who left the world after having 
been in it, at the ripe old age of fifty according to some and 
seventy according to others and (ii) those who never entered 
the world at all and became sannyasins as soon as they were 
able to do so, — soon after tho completion of their education, — 
without ever undergoing the responsibilities of a house- 
holder’s life. The sannyasins bad no fixed home, they spent 
tbeir time cither in wandering from place to place, or in 
meditation iu deep forests. The other section of tho popu- 
lation, of course, lived in towns and villages, owning a family 
and shouldering the responsibilities of having one. 

Towns, as distinguished from villages, must have been a 
later growth. And in classical Sanskrit litoraturo, we find 
that, apart from the division into airamas which made one 
section of the population extremely mobile, there was yet 
another division, viz., the town population and the population 
in the villages. Iu the kavyas and the romances, and also 
in the more sacred books like the Mamayana and the JUaha- 
bharata, we find ample description of the splendour of cities ; 
and by the side of these, we are told of the quiet homes of 
the r$w, living outside the cities. There was a sharp 
difference in the standard and mode of life of these two 
divisions of the population. In the cities, there lived 
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of course the king, his courtiers, soldiers and ministers ; 
besides, there were the mechanics and artisans and merchants, 
A rather dark picture of town life is preserved in Vatsya- 
yana's Kamasutra • but there is no reason to think that the 
.whole picture is imaginary. 

As far as castes are concerned, vvc must own that all 
of them were represented in the towns. There were also 
brahmins, who did not live tho life of a scmnyasin and 
were not averse to politics nor unwilling to accept posts 
under the king. We know that some important posts in 
the royal household, such as that of Icancukl , were given to 
brahmins ; and that ministers were sometimes appointed from 
among them. 

But true Brahmins and real Brahminism lived outside 
the cities in hamlets and hermitages. They carried on their 
religious rites, their study and teaching in unostentatious 
homesteads, far away from tho glamour and temptation of 
city life. Socially, they were not cut off from the city 
population ; the king as the common protector of both cities 
and hermitages kept the link between the two. The Brahmins 
were frequently summoned from the hermitages for the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies ; and they sought the 
protection of the king when necessary (cf. llamayana , i, 21). 
And in big social gatherings, such as a royal marriage or 
an asvamedha sacrifice, the tapavana brahmins could not 
possibly be forgotten. Sometimes, the king and the citizens 
went on a visit to a rsi in hw hermitage 1 t Mbh. t iii; Das a 
kumaracarita, i,i). But if the picture presented in Kalidasa’s 
&al:untala (Act iv) is true, th/?n a time must have been there 
when, owing to the slackness perhaps of towmlife, tho 
hermit brahmin had a horror of visiting a city. Yet there 
seems to have been no permanent a ud insurmountable barrier 
between these two sections of tho population of the country. 

It should be noted that, the hermitage population did not 
consist entirely of sctnny&H'ns } they kept home and had wife 
and children. In fact, they lived the life of an ordinary 
Ui.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 3 
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man ; it was a case of plain living and high thinking. Vivid 
and copious description of the life of these hermit folk is 
preserved in the literature of the land. One of the most 
charming and romantic descriptions of this kind is that of 
Kalidasa in his Sakuntala . 

Besides these married men with fixed homes, outside tho 
cities, thero were the wandering sages and the hermits who 
performed austerities in some locality. Some of them 
became sannyasins , after undergoing the life of a householder; 
but there were others who had never been a householder. 
And some of them wandered from place to place while others 
continued their austere practices in the same locality. 

So far as caste was concerned, this rigorous life was lived, 
it seems, more or less exclusively by brahmins ; ksatriyas 
also, at old age, sometimes took to the life of a hermit ; 
and sometimes other castes also aspired to this spiritual 
discipline. But as a general rule, it was the practice of the 
brahmins to adopt the fourth dirama or sannyasa , oither 
after passing through all the previous dSramas , or directly 
from their student life. 

So far as the city population was concerned, it consisted 
mainly of the political and industrial classes ; learned men also 
were there, specially those who were employed as teachors 
of the sons of rich men and of kings. And secular works 
of the type of Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra and Kaufilya’s Artfia- 
tidstra was certainly products of cities. 

The brahmin population outside the city consisted mainly 
of persons engaged in spiritual pursuits and of wandering 
sages ( parivrajakas ) and hermits. Even the priests and precep- 
tors of kings and of the citizens lived very often outside the 
city, and the spiritual and religious learning was in their 
possession. They frequented the courts of princes and received 
their protection and patronage. 

It is undeniable that the sannydsin orders were existing even 
in pre-Buddhistic days ; but with Buddhism, a new order of 
sannyasins was introduced and the whole congregation of them 
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lived together in Viharas. This probably led to the establish* 
meat of mathas by Hindu sannyasins on similar lines. 
Before the advent of Buddhism, the Hindu sannyasins 
probably did not live in brick- or stone-built houses. Manu 
vi. 26., even suggests that the sannydsin should not own any 
fixed abode and the Bliade of a tree should be his only 
shelter. (Cf. Yajnavalkya, iii. 51 et seq. ; H&rlta, v, vi • &c.). 
But after the advent of Buddhism, it seoms that Hindu 
sannyasins also developed the custom of living in groups and 
even organised societies of thoir own. 

As distinguished from the city, the village and the monas- 
tery, there was yet another place in India which deserves some 
consideration. It was the ‘ Tlrtha ’ or sacred place. These 
places, even up to the preseub day, have attracted men of 
profound learning and high spiritual attainments, sannyasins 
as well as non -sannyasins. 

With regard to the sannyasins, whether residing in 
‘ Tirtkas ’ or elsewhere, it is to be noted that, according to 
Mann vi. 97., all the four dsramas wore to be followed by 
Brahmins only. That is to say, the last two dsramas, though 
open to all the three higher castes, were not, strictly speaking, 
followed only by the Brahmins. The spirit of the Dharma- 
sdstras seems to have been that sannydsa was to be adopted 
only after one has done his duties as a householder. We find 
it frequently mentioned ( Manu vi. 3., &c.) that the wife also 
cou’d, if she so chose, accompany her husband to the forest. 
Ilonce, according to the orthodox view, one could become a 
sannydsi only after he had passed through the discipline of 
the preceding diramas. The Dharma-sutras and the Dharma - 
sanihitas both agree in this. 

Yet this strict, orthodox view does not seem to have been 
always adhered to. At any rate, after Buddhism, if not before 
it also, a class of sannyasins seems to have been in existence, 
who renounced the world early in life and so did not pass 
through the previous diramas. 

We see then that the population of the country consisted of 
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(i) The city population : which was made up of all castes, 
bub contained the political and industrial classes, as a special 
feature. The Brahmins also were there and some learned 
moil resided among them. 

(ii) The population outside the city, in villages, hermitages 
and in other places : this was made up of the majority of 
Brahmins, the agricultural classes, and the wandering sages 
and other anchorites. 

So far as the Brahmins were concerned, they lived mainly 
outside the city, specially those among them who wanted to 
retain the holiness of their caste and attain proficiency in the 
performance of religious rites and pursue philosophical studies. 
Though the Kavya literature was mainly a product of cities 
and bears the stamp of city life, yet, tradition lias it, that 
some of them also were produced outside the cities, e. g., the 
Ramayana . And as to the sacred literature, it cannot be 
gainsaid that, almost without exception, it was a product of 
rural areas and was produced by men who lived outside 
the cities. 

Vasistha, xiii. forbids tlio reading of the Vedas in a city ; 
and the larger sacrifices, such as an Aivamedha , were usually 
performed by kings outside the cities (of. liamayana , i. 8 ; 
vii. 104 ; &c. ). Whatever the reason for the latter practice 
may have been, the fact that the reading of the Vedas was 
forbidden in a city is significant. It shows that the orthodox 
Brahmins wanted to keep away from the city as far as 
practicable. This is corroborated by the remarks of the young 
Brahmins in Sakuntala , Act v. 

But it does not follow from the above that there was 
necessarily any hostility between the people of the city and 
outside places. The Ramayana , though composed in a quieter 
place, was first sung, we are told (vii. 106), in a royal court. 
And many of the Upunisudic discourses were also held 'in 
courts of kings. 

Now, as to the Brahmins living outside the cities, at least 
three important orders may he noted : 
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(a) The Gfhasthas : Those who lived the life of ordinary 
men, owned a home, married and established families, accept- 
ed and taught pupils, practised the appointed religious rites, 
showed hospitality to guests and to wandering sannyasins, 
&c. 

(b) The Vdnaprasthas : Those who, having become old, 
had left their household in the care of their children and had 
retired to solitude to spend the rest of their life in prayer 
and in meditation. 

(c) Those sannyasins who had never become gfhasthas, 
but had taken to the life of a sannyasin immediately after 
their education was completed. 

Originally, the last two classes do not appear to have had 
any fixed habitations ; but, at least in post-Buddhist days, 
whole congregations of them lived in permanent habitations, 
established mathas, viharas, and other kinds of monasteries, 
in tirthas and elsewhere. 

It is important to know this classification of the population 
and its distribution in ancient India, with a view to ascertain 
from which class the Vedantists were mainly recruited. 

During the Upanisadic times, the teachers ofBrahma-vidya 
ns a rule were not sannyasins. Not much is known of the 
biography or the private life of these men ; but we know 
enough to be able to say that most of them were married 
men and owned a household ; even when teaching the subject, 
they had not become sannyasins. Tlius, one of the 
greatest names in this connection is that of Yajhavalkya. 
Now, he was the husband of two wives ; accepted fees or 
gifts from princes by debating on Brahma-vidya in their 
courts. He no doubt adopted the fourth ils'raina later, and 
Sankara makes much capital of it. But Sahkara overlooks 
the fact that Yajiiavalkya gave the very discourse iu question 
to his wife while he was still a house holder. And when he 
visited the court of Jauaka (Be., iii. 1), he was accompanied 
by his pupils ; he was thus a teacher of Brahma-vidya beloro 
he had become a sannyasin. 
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Aruni, another groat name in the Upanisads, had a son 
to whom he imparted lessons on Brahma-vidya (Ch., vi. i.). 
This, as the contoxb shows, must have taken place while 
Aruni was still a grhastha. In Katha i, 1, 11, we find the 
name of Aruni apparently as the father of Naciketa ; and the 
same story is repeated with some variations in Mbit, xiii. 71. 
Whether it is the identical Aruni or not, it is the name of an 
Upanisadic teacher who was not a sannydsi throughout. 

In Ch. iv. 10., we are told that Satyakama Jahala received 
pupils and gave instruction to them when he was a grhastha. 
And his wife is said to have interceded once on behalf of one 
of these pupils. Raikva seems to have been a sannydsin from 
the beginning (Ch. iv. 1 ; cf. also Sankara under Siitra iii. 4. 
36,). Bub this may have been due to the physical ailments 
from which Raikva was suffering (Ch. iv. 1. 6.) ; possibly he 
did not cafe to marry and establish a home ; his case cannot 
be regarded as indicating the general practice in this matter. 
Besides, though credited with a good deal of knowledge, he 
does not appear to have been a regular teacher either. In 
ch. v. ii. , we are introduced to some enquirers on Brahma- 
vidya who owned large households (‘mahasala’) ; and ch. vi. 
4. 5. speaks of earlier teachers who were highly learned and 
owned large houses. All this shows that the teachers os a 
rule were not wanderers. 

As a rule, tho teaching of Brahma-vidya in Upanisadic 
times, seems to have been in the hands of Brahmins who lived 
tho normal life of a villager, kept a home, received and 
instructed pupils, performed the various religious rites 
according to the idstras, attended the royal courts on invi- 
tation, specially in connection with big sacrificiul performances, 
and in accordance with tho sdstras , and adopted in old age 
the life of a sannydsin. At that stage, they were expected to 
practise the meditation of Bralima-vidyd which they had 
so long been teaching to their pupils. 

In Ch, Up. v. 10., we are told of the virtues of a forest 
life and a life of asceticism as distinguished from that of a 
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village Brahmin following the routine of sacrifices. But 
the high value assigned to forest life here only refers to 
the upasana or worship practised therein ; it does not mean 
that the teaching and learning of the Upanisads were an 
affair of the forest life. Renunciation of the world at an 
advanced age is systematically advised both in Sruti and 
Smrti ; and this admonition applied even to the Upanisadic 
teacher. But this does not moan that ho taught this branch 
of Sruti after renouncing the world. As teachers, they were 
gt'hasthas, not inhabitants of cities but simple village folk. 

In the Mahabharata iii.132, we are introduced to the habi- 
tation of Uddalaka and his son Svetaketu, two great Upanisa- 
dic names. The identity of the men is almost beyond doubt, 
for, they are spoken of ns great Vedantists. Now, these men 
kept a home, received pupils and instructed them and lived 
with their family in a secluded place, which subsequently 
became almost a holy place or tlrtha. The lifo they lived 
was certaiuly a very rigorous one but was not the life of a 
mnnyasiu . 

Manu vi. 35-37 expressly lays down that ono should not 
adopt the last airama without going through the previous 
ones. And in vi. 94, Manu further says that Vedanta should 
be read and studied in tho usual course, i.e., along with the 
other branches of Sruti (cf, Kulluka’s commentary). In iii. 
78., we are told that all the other airamas have to depend 
on a householder both for food as well as for learning : this 
implies that a teacher even of the Vedas was a gj'hastha. 
(cf. also iii. 70). And according to vi. 29., the actual practice 
and meditation on these teachings of the Vedas were to 
commence in the last airama. 

Though tho existing text of Manu may have been written 
in later times, the traditions preserved in it have a much 
greater antiquity. And the close similarity between Manu 
and the earlier Smt'tis ( Qj'hyas ), in this matter, justifies us 
in concluding that, in Upanisadic times, so far as airama was 
concerned, the teacher of Vedftuta was a grhaatha. And so 
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far as his place of residence was concerned, ho was a man of 
the village ; not altogether isolated from the city, bub still 
generally living away from it. 

In the list of philosophies given by Kautilya in his 
Arthaiiastva, non-mention ol Brahma-vidya as a philosophy 
is rather striking. It seems to point to the fact that for 
iho politically minded Brahmins, Vedanta was not the philo- 
sophy ; it did not thrive in cities among people of the type of 
Kaufdya ; it had its home in villages and was cultivated 
by Brahmins of another type. Kautilya’s silence does not 
argue that Vedauta did not exist as a school, as Jacobi seems 
to think ( Indian Antiquary, xlvii, p. 10G) ; for, whatever the 
date of the composition of the Sutras may be, it is undeniable 
that ‘a school of exegesis of the Upanisads already existed 
in early times’. 

That the study of Brahma-vidya was confined, more or 
loss, to Brahmins of a special class seems to be placed beyond 
doubt by the frequent references in the Upanisads and else- 
where to Brahmavadins or ‘Professors of Brahma-vidya. 
(cf. Ch. Up. ii. 24. 1. ; Sv. i. i. ; &c.). In the lldmayana 
(i. 12. 4-5) also, we are told of Brahmavadins in addition to 
Brahmins versed in the V edas ; and we are further told that 
they were invited to the king’s Asvamedha sacrifice. 
Similarly, in the Bodhdyana Dharmasutra (i, 4, 10 ; iv. 5. 1G) 
we are introduced to a class of specialists bearing the name 
of Brahmavadin. All this shows that all Brahmins were 
not necessarily adepts in Brahma-vidya ; all did not even 
look upon it with favour. 

( To ■ he continued ) 

Umesuchandra Bhattachahjke 



Jayamangala and the other Commentaries 
on Sankhya-Saptati 


An attempt has been made in this paper to find out the 
author of the Jayamangala, a commentary on Sankhya-saptati, 
and his approximate age, in the light of other Jayamaiigalas 
and other commentaries on Sankhya-saptati. The commen- 
taries on the following works are called Jayamangala : 

1 Sankhya-saptati of Isvara Krsna, 

2 Kamandaka’s Nitisara, 

3 Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, and 

1 Bhattikavya. 

The Jayamangala 1 is mentioned as the work of Sahkara- 
carya in its colophons. The colophons at the end of the two 
Mss. on which the edition of the Jayamangala is based 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 19), read thus : 

wi WsWafajfal ^ Ms. 

The <9 Ms. differs from the above in having 
instead of 

Tlie name of Saukaraearya, along with that of his precep- 
tor, is, according to Principal Gopinath Kaviraj, the interpola- 
tion of a scribe, the commentary being perhaps from the pen 
of the great Buddhist commentator Saiikararya, who has 
commented upon Kamandaka and Yiitsyayana. The reason 
why Saiikaracarya cannot be the author of the Jayamangala 
is, according to Principal Kaviraj, the careless slip-shod style 
of the work which does not correspond to the depth, lucidity, 


i Jayamangala, without any other joint designation such as 
MT or *n*nn*-*ra*ur*iT will, throughout this paper, stand for tbe commentary 
on S&nkhyasaptati. 
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terseness, learning and clarity which invariably characterise 
Sankara’s writings. 

Principal Kaviraj takes SankarSrya to bo the author 
of the Jayamahgala mainly because the title of this work is 
the same as that of the other two commentaries by Sankararya 
onKamandaka and Vatsyayana, and he bases his argument also 
on the fact that in the benedictory verse, the two terms. 3 ft 
and prove the writer to bo a Buddhist. The 

benedictory versos of the different Jayamahgalas arc as 
follows : 

wwif awfagrt mm it (Kamandaka). 

4iTRf(?r R^nfafi i 

Ttnnf fmnsi 'sumj'wiuari E'tem'f R«m n (Yatsyayana). 

aimnrHf?! fimua it (Bhattikavya). 

Now a comparison of the first two verses clearly shows 
them to be from one pen. Not only the metre, but the 
wording also is similar in both cases. The phrase Uctfq? 
is here considered to be an obeisance to Buddha. But let us 
examine here first the different sense in which the term is 
used in lexicons and literature. The term is synouy- 

mous with = and faq (cf. gi: and giJn*J*rH: 

35’sr. — Amara). Hemacandra too, gives, as one of the 

names of $iva. Compare also — 

«$Tj«rra, r mi»3JE3q*Iqt 1 (Abhidhanacintamani, 198). 

v.m 3*13 iT 5 <<fq n i (Anekarthasaihgraha, III, 140,. 

With the Commentary qq 5U4lf?l q^lniTti f? 

5?f mm 1 

Halayudha also (1, 11) gives as a name of Siva. 

Mahkhakosa (1,55) has faq-gD q iqrfafl^reiT: II 

Brahman, Brahmft, Is vara, SvayambhO are also oalled 
or vhr •• 

*r: «r<ifqf imuti nq; 1 
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Hwifafsiw *n*r swsr' n sirafr » (Muiid. Up., 1, 1, 9). 
q : guagnwi ^jnft g: i 

(Svet. Up., VI, 16). 

H ft qSfaq (Samkhya Sutra, 3, 56). 

wwwwfli (Bhagavata Puriina VI, 4, 25). 

Also compare Bhagavata l’urilivi, II, 5, S ; VII, 2,22. 
Yoga Sutra, 1, 25 and Visnu Parana, IV, 4, 6, 

The benedictory verse of the Bhall.i-Jayamangala is in 
Arya metre, and has also the term qgnsftftqq, which is equiva- 
lent to and which may mean Buddha or Siva or Jina. 
At the beginning of the commentary (Nirnayasagara ed.) we 
find two formula;— fq and <f q*r; fqgip While 

the first is an obeisance to Krsna, the second is the Sanskritised 
form of the Jaina formula niq) fq^T^q. So, on the basis of 
the term qqf^ftqq can we conclude that the author is 
a Buddhist or a Jaina ? But the evidence of the colophon at 
the end of the commentary on Bhatti goes against it. There, 
the author is described as a resident of Vallabhi, a high-born 
Brahmin, son of Sri Svamin, a great grammarian and known 
by three names, viz. .Tatis vara, Jayadeva and Jayamangala. 
How can a Brahmin bow to Buddha ? 

Therefore, the term qgfej^i (and also qqi<«ftftqJl) cannot 
in any way prove that the author was a Buddhist. 

The two terms, which make us suspect that the author 
of the Saiikhya- Jayamangala was a Buddhist, are jjfq and 
<gfq is not an exclusive title of Buddha, 
for, it has been applied to Kapila by Isvarakrsna himself 
( f}fa*T$43s ? I ; 5R«I*lT — Kar. 70 ). In the Bhagavadgita 

also we find fqgiqi gifts!) qfa:. Therefore this term does not 
help us now. As for the term Kaviraj says 

that it is the name of a school of llinayana Buddhism. But 
it is interesting to compare the following verses from the 
Mahabh&rata in this connection. In Santi Parva, chap. 320, 
we find Bhisma, while explaining what Sankhya is, saying to 
Yudhi§thira— 
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ft faBT I 

MU? R$«ir»T« II *C || 

Yjprf*ret , snn: i 

qwfsret srra: n $£ n 

n*ram?w^ ■apt sw ^ %q«rq i 

SjffazT EMlWnT faST ct^T H^ISPIT n 8» 

In the light of the above verses, I think we ought to 
explain the term as ^itatTK nq titW i 

And it refers to Kapila $f«i who teaches the TIT«i «ifcifrre«i. 
It is quite impossible that vita'tTnsif^’f gfd should refer to 
Buddha. The Lokattaravadins are a school of the Hinayana. 
They are so called, because they believe that Buddha was no 
human being, hut “above the world” (Lokottara), who for a 
time adapted himself to worldly life. In the Mahavastu, which 
is a Hinayana work, it is said (1,159,2) that the Buddhas 
have nothing in common with the world, but everything with 
them is above the world, as for example, they wash their feet 
though they are not soiled by dust, they take food though 
they never feel hunger, etc. It is clear that one cannot call 
Buddha himself that (if it did refer to 

Buddhism at all, which I believe it does not) it could only 
mean a Buddhist of the Lokottara vada school of Hinayaua. 

Therefore it is evident that the author of the Jayamah 
gala, is not a Buddhist. Here it is essential to compare tin; 
Jayamangala with other commentaries on Sankhya-saptati, 
before we can establish the identity of our author. A detailed 
comparison of Matharavrtti, Jayamangala, Tattvakaumudi, 
Candrika and the commentaries of Gaudapada and Vijiiana 
Bhiksu shows that many explanations and many phrases are 
common to all. This leaves us in a very great confusion as 
to the relative chronology of these commentaries. But a 
careful study throws some light on this point. The question 
regarding M&thara and Gaudapada is practically settled. Not 
only the verbatim agreement between the two, but the fact 
(as shown below) that Gaudapada at several places quotes 
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the Mfttharavrtti wrongly, makes us entirely agree with the 
following remark of the learned editor of tha Matharavrtti : 

qw gfgcm ) 

a* RBram- ara: tftq ^fh*nf?r i a trrsh: tflirsn- 

qiqtftqgq’i TPwqfa i q 

11 

These few instances will clearly show what has been said 
i.efore. Gavi(Japada on Karika 27 (p. 130, Wilson’s Edn.) 
says— 

qsaifa Yf^rfar fuqii flrqqnfar fanfatfqito gsmfa qa: hmtsi- 

fmfiTi n%awr: qwft«aqref*imq— t* *3wa1 am q>fa?i qnT<n- 

qf«t H and further on ^fpsrra;*r draft’s a f m a *1 

otw ‘afagnrqrTim^afa n 

Mathara on this very point says : 

’«5a^rsiT'q ^ ^ttt wtyi rtur st nuiirw ^ t^qr q 

jjqqfrnn^^frt i fafro; qi wrt qT 

qqfh 1 ’sstqih— ^ ^ qnr<c^ « 2 


1 I think we ought to read ftii qqqfi'.TMlfa u 

2 While Gaudapada will have ^vrn as the cause of plurality, Mathara 
will not accept *qmq as a cause. Wilson translates ishut* 

“But from the modification of qualities produced by spontaneity*’. But in 
order to have this meaning, the phrase ought to have been «3WH«fr*inNfirwTHqfa ; 
or ijgwqui being outside the compound, cannot be grammatically joined to 
Therefore the reading was perhaps if art q«qfWf?- 

qfrf i And moreover iq «f *q*T*n *rn qnq*r seems to be an 

interpolation, as it disagrees with the remark of Gaudipada himself on Karika 
66 1, where he says : 

siqmwr qsiqsifq I WUJbwSq 1 

xm* if qn*<uq, ififq win ifn u 

Another instance is the following quotation in Gaudipada Bh&sya on Karika 6 1 , 

W*r?ift*ft55lf|q?T *i: qq; 9*T: i 

inin a Si w**** qi \{ (Mhh., Vanaparva, 30, 38) 

This seerns to be wrongly quoted from M&thara where it reads : 

vqwfMsqmqiw: 1 

iqrcqftal «raf« *St it « 
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NAr&yai^atirtha’s Candrika is evidently a summary of 
VRcaspati’s Tattvakaumudi. Therefore, we are left face to 
face with MStharavrtti, Jayamahgala and Tattvakaumudi. 
There is a great deal of uncertainty as to the age of the 
MStharavrtti. The editor of this work opines that Mathara 
is not a proper name, but a family name, and as Nyayabhasya 

A third instance is the line of Gaudapada (Karika 61) 

mm: mm. mw, 

the correct form of which in Mathara is mm. qatfw etc. 

It will be interesting to say here something about the lost Karika of 
Idvarakrspa. Tilak in his Gltarahasya (p. 163, Hindi Edn.) says that there 
must have been a Karika after this, which refuted the views of other people. 
This according to him is based on — 

sfaqi g eit% i§t« awemn i (£vet. Up., VI, i) 

Therefore according to Jiim, the lost Karika is — 
gq* mm q^ *t i 
jwt: fw^qreft mm. *»,<$. 11 

When Tilak wrote it, Matharavrtti was not published. But now after iu 
publication we have to revise this lobt Karika. Mathara says— 

ff *r itiwh i 

The Jayamahgala also puts forth these very alternatives of or 

Mathara, however, adds as another possible alternative. To me it seenu 
that this discussion is based not only on the verse of £vet. Up. but also on 
the following verse from Naraiaparivrajakopanisad (Minor Upanisads, edited hy 
Schrader, p. 214). 

mm. Qlft: gqq 1 

Ut will be seen here that even the line of the MahSbharata, vi/.., 

is based on the latter half of this verse.). While Svct. 
Up. mentions and *i~r. it ignores tj#;q j and the N&r. Par. Up. mentions 
but leaves out It the losi ivard a i, to be supplied on the basis of 

Gaudap&da Bhasya (or now on the basis of Matharavrtti) then it must have the 
mention of qqq also. So the amended reading according to me will be 

mm m*\ 1 

That is, we should read gq* in place of gq* 1 
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by PakijUasvarain is commonly called as Vatsyayanabhfeya 
so the Vrfcti by a person belonging to the M&thara family is 
called Matharavrtti. Now who is this Mathara ? Mr. Rama- 
krishna Kavi thinks that Mathara was according to I-tsing 
a contemporary of Asvaghosa. But the date of Asvaghosa 
is uncertain. If we take it to be, say, 1st cent. A. D., then 
Mathara might be safely assigned to that date. This is 
further borne out by the fact that the Anuyogadvarasutra 
of the Jainas preserves a list of the Brahraanical works which 
contains the names of Kanagasattari, Kabiliyam, Sattitantam 
and Madaram. Now if the date of the Anuyogadvarasiltra 
in its present from be 100 A. D., then Mathara can be safely 
put in the 1st century A. D. The editor of Matharavrtti 
(Chowkliamba Series) remarks that “according to eastern as 
well western scholars, this Matharavrtti along with the 
text of the Karika was translated into Chinese by Paramartha 
between 5 57 and 501) A.D. Tilak, however, dili'ers from this 
view (Sanskrit Research, p. 108). Therefore, this Yrtti 
cannot he posterior to 394 A.I).”. 1 He remarks — “In the Vrtti 
on the 39th Karika, we find jtot a quota- 

tion from Hastamalakastotra, which is contemporaneous 
with the first Sankaraeavya. Therefore, this and such other 
instances as etc., which favour Advaita 

philosophy, must be regarded as interpolations, according 
to the scholars who stand for the antiquity of the Yrtti,” 

So, there are two conflicting opinions as to the age of 
Mathara, one placing him in the first century and the other in 
the eighth century A.D. But more light is needed to solve 
this problem, before anything can be said definitely. 

The agreement of Jayamangala with Matharavrtti at 
several places may be the result either of JayamaAgala 

i But Keith in his ‘Sahkhya System*, p. 70, fn., says that S. K. 
Belvalkar (Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., pp. 1/1, /T.) argues that the original of the 
Chinese version was the Matharavrtti, which he is editing ; but this cannot be 
proved becaiS-' derivation from a common source is still equally probable. 
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borrowing some ideas from M&thara or vice versa. A detailed 
study of JayamahgalS shows that the author is quite expert 
in PSpini’s Grammar and quotes isBtras in support of his 
derivations, e. g., K 5 rik 5 12 : 

i WHRHftfa rrri:, ‘qrwqit Eqwq* tfii Rt"f< w^i 
HERtietErq MTqfri RtRHTEi 3Rsn: I VR& I— p. 17, >1.5-7. 

j:EaRRHREi?iEf«^REiHRt: i SERmRl RtflEHiHqftiiN:, ‘EqnRtEEi 

Sqq’ ifa e wrfa l-p. a, r.. 4-j 

Although Vacaspatimisra indulges in grammatical 
explanations, yet not so often as the Jayamangala. Again 
the author has quoted from Vyasabh&sya on YogasQtra. He 
calls it Sankhyapravacana. The following quotation may be 
compared : 

reIe! ‘Rf^reRireiRansERfqfTEEr ret;’ ifhEEftEtiq.- 

Ornrn: vfb 1 re retIe: 

mf^n 1 ndl fereHifqqtEiifitft'inqrEEEE: Rns*ftEiE»TREl%, *mfa r 
SEFRTR nERt^ 1 ejurtri HrtniwujRr* wteheT et i f>sTnf<iiEiE 

1 — Jayamangala, p. 31, 11 . 7 ff. 

sftEHEftEEq:«mT^trwfRreiErfE fEREt: 1 m nW EatwifqEfEfi 
%RPRREvnnf^ E RtRiq > RiPEErf fRWEETETETETHEq 1 hhiIe: sWja- 

ewnqfRRiaiqRTfqsi 1 nut psere^ 1 & n faEwifqqift uIrW ruri- 

Rire*?NTRfn*frR e 1 *mfE erI rrtrih BPsfRTEtRniHPHqEiftfE 1 
«TanRt HYwonRTTtnqqit rererT rt i fwvnfEEiE trfatsj qv*tqft 

HRRtEiqER I VySsabhJsya on Yogasutra, II. 3a. 

The comparison shows that Jayamangala has rather 
adapted the Vyasabbasya than quoted it verbatim. 

Although Mathara too quotes tho YogasQtras, he never 
quotes the Vyasabbasya. Again, 

‘rri tqqq^qi’ TEitq 1 eeiew® hhe ft*t: re 1 tuft stxt reteIe- 

RnfRRfti’RflTfqRlftn Wet RE HmHREE WITT HEDH I ‘NfRRJTfWtTnHliW 
f«(HR«T: *Ui:’ Rfft I RRTfRHTRH^Tt^RTq I— ER*, p. 50, 11 . 9 ff. 

May be compared with 

hr % met: fRSRRft *fb 1 RfRqTfRmnmiqrttwrirtiii: shvi: 1 met ffh 
RE fRRRRI RtRR: I— SITEETE on RlEqE, II. 3. 
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With the following also may be compared : 

1— ilqga, II. 4. 

im vefatfrefc 1 wt wtwfcri \— wh<>, p. 51, 1. 1. 

wfiwnwwgwttrt nqq»jfq: \— wrrqqnw on nwrgw, II. 4. 

gijrgudt TW?t (Joya , p. 51, 1. 8) and 

TNElTfaTf TWBh (ibid., 1. 1 2) seem to be incorrect reading for 
TW and W: in the Yogasutra (II. 7 and 8). qr<nsreu*imfqw: 

(who p. 51, 1. 17) is also taken from HTware etc. of 

atlWHTWon II. 9. 

am nr^:— grown ht*t f w i 

hw gfared HTjf nnjirn g-) qwwsg 1 vfn 

( wn« p. 63, 11. 3 and 4 ) is found also in anwwiw on nWtg;3 (IV. 13 d 

This shows the fondness of our author for Vyasabhasya. 

It seems that the author of the Jayamaitgala had some 
commentary of Sahkhyakarika before him. Compare — 
snowl ng HiTug’ ?<gq3ci fgiegTgwfrjmn 

samintf 1 gftrgiftfrr usfTT«i*i etc. (war®, p. 21, 11. l ff., 
21, 22) ; and Tjwiggiw— ^sar^cg^i’ — (p. 22, 11. llff). 

Now these alternative explanations given here are untrace- 
able. We do not find them in Mathara or Vacaspati. And 
not only the explanation, but also the reading Trforwt for 
*(fwi*Ii?I is untraceable. This alone does not prove anything 
as to the priority of the one to the other but on the whole 
it appears that the author of the Jaymaiigala had not the 
Matharavrtti before him. There is a very striking passage in 
Mathara— U€}T Hf<afatTTUWfar I ( faTwt *T im 

f*UHTOT: ) a — WRTifa on Kar. -15. 

Compare it with sigwfqiT— ‘tTWlllV’ fWifc l lit firainfs- 
?*l«iifenrt imfaimtjfTfamt w *tW qintf etc. 

1 In Vicaspati attributes this quotation to «rfw*r. In wratf. 

on Iraq?* II. 13., Vacaspati quotes it and attributes it string. 

2 I do not know why the editor has put this sentence in a parenthesis. 

1 . H.Q., September, 1929* 
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Does it not look as if Mathara were criticising the view 
of Jayamahgala ? While there is no line or passage in 
Jayamahgala which might show that the author is cognisant 
of a Matharavrtti the lino quoted above clearly shows that 
he had made use of the Jayamahgala. Therefore, the verbal 
agreement between them rather tends to prove the priority of 
tho Jayamahgala to the Matharavrtti. There is another 
fact which points to this conclusion. According to the 
Jayamahgala the reading of the text of Karika 26 ought to be : 

(The reading in tho text 
is based on Dr. Jha’s edition). On this reading Jayamahgala 
notes i i 

Mathara reads in the text of the Karika 
mfisraiT^snf*!. Although it might be said here that the reading 
in the text might not be that of tho commentator himself, 
for it;is not quoted as qaJgj in the Vrtti, yet the explanation 

S'flf’ipnfaf, leaves no doubt as to the order of the text. Can 
we not say, in view of the fact that this reading is not found 
in any of the editions or mss., that it is adopted by Mathara 
after reading the note on WU in the Jayamahgala ? 

There is another very vital question. Who is this 
Sankaracarya, the author of the Jayamahgala ? Is he the 
great first Acarya of that name or some one else ? It has 
been said by Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj in his introduction to 
the Jayamahgala, that its style does not correspond to “the 
depth, lucidity, terseness, learning and clarity which invari- 
ably characterise Sankara’s diction”. Let us examine the 
following quotation from the dayainahgala on Karika 17 : 

riST fflt Ufa fa^lTT: l ^ VqflJj qw f«!U I S3 JRPHI 

twm gxim: pr:, fae*ftrf i: nfuuTiv pm vfh ^t^- 

t 

Further on we find in the on KSr. 18 — 
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irfnTidt pm:' pumpm 

i fret qrmfq®^qt*;Tq ft pi^pmqfam firm v’astwn i wp*ra 
ftmftctfmf?? mmffMwmq sftq*r*?w«nfHftfa i 
Compare with it II. 1 : 

mrr ptjrm qmffj fa®$fayc: ^rettn: mrem «^m: i 
<tm^TT fVfem: fltm HRi: umqm fla Mltfa mfm I 
Os this sitf^Wtm is as follows— 

is fht:q wimm: juwr? 

fs^fscT *r<?m -#SR<3^nT <T 3 ajforarqm^TlfsfmiT: msn^ftmfw^Jf 
fqfrm: t^Tr^ mtt «fhr ^rattmfpq mn^qfcf^n: 

This clearly shows that the Jayamai'igala refers to this 
portion of Sankara’s bliasya by the term There- 

fore, this Sankaracilrya Of Jayamahgala is not only different 
from the great Acarya, but is later than him. 

Now, when we compare Yiicaspati’s Tattvakaumudi with 
the Jayamangala, \vi; lind innumerable instances where both 
agree. A few instances are given here : 

mn’mfirt fasraaitct ®aoenri^i. 5 i 
Hqfct I ( ^o, p. 37. »• 4. 5 )• 

at mfhgg '-i faR'ft f%?f math m?T 

ntlHTpfl l ( Kar. 30 ) 
mitwtflfa mrrdin i (^y<>, p. 14, 1. 20.) 

«PFF<fl MHf < 1 : m^Htiici fly<wf4 I V ct^», Kir. II ). 

afci^^wgaiTt^^iq 1 ( mi®, K;ir. 40). 

H4t%JiT%t»t JlffipqSqiqtijmTf^rHf I ( flW, K;tr. 40 ). 

1 ’3' 4 n.jnanf?tn'f 5 rnq ^^n^nairi fr^uTt mg: 1 
aiHji nfci^'f^aT^qu-flunq f^5g«nf ?psi; 1 £: qfflsfamq ^croraiq *tgmoi 

mi ^jfw: uffief^cuq >ifi!iqlfh 1 ( sjqo, Kar. 22). 

m 1 w^fl’mm-rfacuq srotmmq mg: n^- 

mwpr:, ^q<pmmgft 5 i: TT^fl^pjg.^snh'mpJira- 

?n?Htt?n?tq: n^^^qrntpnT:, ii^«^w*reHti?rsrfmnq »w?j- 
mratq uspro^q wri*t{j imlt srrqa 1 ( <Km*Vg?jto, K5r. u 
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nm«f irewifasraftiiq i qraNpragnj ^fn 

«jwrfa*wi i *f«wr 4t»f) fir41*iirfH vnrofiranv i finfflwwgwifiwii i 

EHJ«, KSr. si ). 

iCTwra***’ tntra ^ i nffi gw- 

*faw*i i wfa*i foqi»rt i flffi: fwfhfrfa 

flfkaiRI I ( IKE*. Kar. 73 ). 

The agreement at several places is so striking that we are 
obliged to conclude that one of the two has used or seen 
the commentary of the other. But who is earlier and who is 
later ? At the first instance one is disinclined to believe that 
Vacaspati could borrow or utilize the JayamangaR Several 
scholars are of opinion that the Jayamahgala must have used 
Vacaspati’ s Tattvakaumudi. The comparison made above is 
not sufficiently decisive. So we have to find out some other 
deciding factor. The following instance in our opinion gives 
this deciding factor : in his on Kar. 51, 

says — 

^ ann^fi— HwqtenwnRquTTrsrsi ng ui 

*mm i uw ufiswraa 

wignrcra «rs«rag%gq»T i wqaifoftfTi qsiTfwRrei m* 

uua siwrgwra sr ’rnsrawfafnaqi gigmfs: t v fofs%g:, u^rf?- 
SffisnTifqm v*it ^r*i i 

-4 gsugaw sfa grd 

*qusn*wgvnwrfafa i 

Here, the criticisms by Vacaspati presupposes a com- 
mentary. In Mathara or Gaudapada, we do not find any thing 
corresponding to it. But compare it with the Jayamahgala. 

w*inN«i«jnfiwt jreurpm- 

«nrnT*igiprcift ins fkfrortgqri jutrt aiTfaw^ift i no giwwTgiqigE^ - 
fhratW nwmqggmr?! «t ftfk: xr^gstr ft?rlut i w 

firorqiffww gtauroi ireatsitwsta wwprcrti arowFrtw i w- 
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ft wpifTOrcTq 1 tot ?ETtaT mvfa (?) 1 q^qnrlH: ifn \ 

4 tsftro?i*i nw TiiTOfTO^, toi Biqmfjniflqrt 1 

*T*r n faftStj: 1 wmfrot Tisft uni mrofh 1 

The comparison will show that while the passages under- 
lined are exactly identical, the remaining portion is also the 
same in trend. It is clear that Vacaspati is here criticising 
the Jayamangala. 

The following quotation from Vijnanabhiksu also agrees 
with Vacaspati mi sra in sense, but it proves nothing : 

tot 1 utr^jj faSsr totei ErmjTO r *?f<T i 

TOT I TOI^tTOITOT W ^4 3 T JITtTOmTSI TOTHTst rlf^fh I TOITO 

urn 1 fa«TOTroi^i urefaft 1 qiqcufaitn 1 *to^utu 

jjtwrmq unraw ?fa 1 u tot 1 TOrfc^TTO ufrdV 

facHq utTOTH vfh 1 — Vijnanabhiksu on BiTgHja, III, 14. 

It is quite clear that Vijnanabhiksu, who is much later 
than Vacaspati, and who flourished in the middle of the 
sixteenth century A.D., cannot be the target of Vacaspati’s 
attack. Moreover, the agreement between Vijnanabhiksu 
and Vacaspati is not so striking as between Vacaspati and the 
Jayamangala. Therefore, in conclusion it may be safely 
asserted that the author of the Jayamangala is earlier than 
Vacaspati and later than the great Sahkaracarya. According 
to Macdonell ( History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 393 ) 
Vacaspati’s time is about 1100 A.D. 1 And the great Adi 
Sankara cannot be placed later than the eighth century 
A.D. Therefore our JayamangahvSaiikarac5rya must have 
flourished about 1000 A.D. In this conclusion, I am fully 
supported by Mr. ltam Krishna Kavi, who writing on the 
J ay amaiig&l&s in the J our nal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, October, 1927, says : “All these Jayamangalas are 


1 But according to Keith, the time of V&caspati Milra is ninth century 
A.D. Sec J.R.A.S., 1914. 1098. 
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extensively read and found in Malabar. To relieve the 
anxiety of some critics that the great AcSrya should not 
be associated with the authorship of those commentaries 
under tho same name, we have to search for another 
Saiikaracarya in Malabar who, besides being an author, must 
be a pupil of Goviudabhagavatpada. We shall try to find 
one to answer our purpose. 

In the commentary on Vatsyayana, one of the quotations 

( Tfffaii: sun: II- !•) is traced to 

Ratiraliasya of Kokkoka who belongs to the tentli century 
and in my opinion is later than Sankhyabhiksu. tho author of 
Nagarasarvasva. Jayamangala on Vatsyayana may therefore 
be assigned to some period later than 1000 A.D.” 

Furthor on, according to Mr. Kavi, two more works of 
Saiikaracarya, a pupil of Goviudabhagavatpada, are found. 
One is a commentary called Y ogabhasya- vi varana on Vyasa- 
bhasya and the other called Bhiksyapradipa, a commentary on 
Sabarabliiisya. In one of the colophons of the latter, tho 
scribe has written The Ms. once belonged 

to a well-known Payyur Pattcri of Malabar who flourished 
between 1300 and 1100 A.D. or even later. To this Payyur 
family belonged a great scholar called Paramesvara who 
wrote commentaries on several works and who is the son of 
the Rsi and the pupil of Saiikaracarya. cf. ?fa 

Srrta: i 

This shows that Sankara must have been one of Para- 
mesvara's relatives and his tutor. Por, in a work called 
Sivodaya, the author Vasudeva, one of the eight brothers of 
Paramesvara, describes his family and mentions Safikara as 
one of his uncles. 

“Thus Bhasyapradipa and Y ogabhasya vi varana are deci- 
dedly tho compositions of one and tho same SankarScarya, 
who, as said by Vasudeva, was the pupil of Govindabhaga- 
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vatpSda. We are inclined to think that all the Jayamangalas 
must have been the production of this Sankara.” 1 

The Jayamangala on Sankhyasaptati, therefore, is earlier 
than Vacaspati, and if the existing Matliaravrtti is not 
the genuine one (as there are reasons to suspect) then 
Jayamahgal5 may be safely placed earlier than even the 
Matharavrtti. 


Haradatta Sarma 


1 In the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, January, 192$, p. 94, it is 
mentioned by the Editor that “Mr. Ravi says that all these authors are identical 
and that this Sankara lived about 1400 A.D." 

This is a mistake. Mr. Kavi mentions that the “Ms. belonged to the well- 
known Payyur Patteri who flourished between 1300 and 1400 A.D.” So that, 
1400 A.D. can be the date of the possessor of the Ms. and not that of the 
author. Therefore, this SankarJcSrya cannot be placed later than 1000 A.D. 
or near about. 



Iron and Steel in the Rgvedic Age 

The hymn (X- 72 - 2 ) in the ^tgveda stands thus, — srcftfin 

$rf*r. Dr. Schraeder 

translates : 

“The smith with brushwood on the hearth, and in his hand 
a goose’s wing, with anvil and a blazing fire awaits a wealthy 
customer/’ and states that it is 4< the oldest passage on ludo- 
germ&nic ground which introduces us into a smithy.” 1 

Ordinarily the meaning of the Rk, as rendered by various 
commentators, is “with dried faggots of trees as fuel and fans 
of wings of birds, and clear and bright stones, the Karmara or 
the smith (engaged in making arrows) desires a rich person 
(to buy them).’’ But the ltk may be more literally translated 
thus — arcfafa with dried medicinal plants, trofir. 

with the wings of birds, the smith, wfa: 31ft: with bright 
stones, desires rich persons, that is, “with dried 

viedicinal plants and wings of birds , as also bright stones , 
the smith awaits wealthy men.” 

In the first place, we see that the smith {karmara) of 
the llgveda had to do something with dried medicinal plants. 
But what would probably these medicinal plants be required 
for by the Rgvedic smith, and what would be the nature 
of such medicinal plants one can hardly explain. It would 
be really difficult, however, to get the true meaning of this 
passage of the Rgveda elsewhere, except from the literature 
existent on the manufacture of Svootz’ 2 or Indian steel, where 

1 Schraeder, Prehistoric Antiquities, p, 162. 

2 “ Wootz or Ootz is probably the name of steel in the Gujarati 
language in use at Bombay, from which place the first specimens of 
Indian steel were sent to England under that name/’ David Mushet, 
Papers on Indian Iron and Steel, p. 665. 

Roscoe writes: "Lastly wootz or Indian steel must be mentioned. 
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we often meet with the use of such medicinal plants in the 
process. Prom such sources, however, we learn that “the wood 
which is selected to furnish carbon to the iron, is the cassia 
auriculata, 1 and the leaf used to cover the iron and wood is 
that of tlie asclepias giganta 2 or where it is not available, that 
of the convolvulus laurifolus ." 3 

The samo authority observes again — “It seems probable 
that the selection of particular kinds of vegetable matter 


This is a product prepared by heating malleable iron in small clay 
crucibles, in which small pieces of the wood Cassia Auricnlata are also 
placed, until the external portions begin ,to fuse. The product is then 
hammered frequently and the steel thus consist of a mixture of two 
irons, one being rich and the other poor in carbon. Indian vvootz is 
extremely hard and elastic, and was highly prized by the ancients. A 
specimen of wootz was sent from Bombay to the President of the Royal 
Society, and the first description of the substance was given by 
Dr. Pearson in 1795 (Phil. Trans. 1795, part II, 322) and the steel 
was afterwards analysed by Faraday and Henry.” — Roscoe, Chemistry, 
vol. II, Metal, p. 988. 

1 “A tall shrub (Tarwar in Hindi ; Mavahari Talapatra in Sans.), 
with virgate branches and underside of the leaves finely grey downy. 
It E said in Spon's Encyclopaedia to yield a medicinal resin.. .In 
Bengal a brownish sap hardens on the surface of wounds on the bar). ; 
this may be the so-called resin.” — Watt, Dictionary of Economic 
Products of India, vol. 11 , p. 205. 

“The seeds are valued as local application in purulent ophthalmia, 

an infusion of the leaves is esteemed as a cooling medicine. The 

root is spoken of as of great value in tempering iron metal/’ — Watt, 
Commercial Products of India, p. 289. 

‘T have been informed by my friend Dr. Sherwood that the native 
Doctors are in the habit of prescribing this medicine in diabetic cases.” 
— Ainslie, Mat. Medica, vol. II. From all these it is very dear that 
the plant is a medicinal one . 

2 ‘Akanda* in Hindi \ ‘Arka* in Sans, (It is a well known medi- 
cinal plant). 

3 From a letter addressed to The Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland by J. M. Heath in 1837, 

UI.Q. # SEPTEMBER, 1929 
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to afford carbon to the iron may not be altogether a matter 
of’ fancy. The Indian steel maker, of course, knows nothing 
of the theory of his operations. He is satisfied with knowing 
that he can convert iron into steel by fusing it with what lie 
calls medicine , 1 and this medicine, as experience has taught 
him, must be driod wood and green leaves, and as different 
woods and leaves very probably contain carburetted hydrogen 
in very different proportions, experience may have taught 
him that lie can make iron pass into the state of steel 
more quickly and with a smaller bulk of particular kinds of 
vegetable matter than with others. The cassia a nriculata 
is the only wood I have ever seen used for the purpose. It 
contains a large quantity of the extract called catechu . The 
leaf of the convolvulus is no less remarkable. 1 * 


I The operation receives a scientific explanation in the hand of a 
well known iron expert of modern times.— “On elevating the temper- 

ature an abundant evolution of carburetted hydrogen gas would 

take place from the vegetable matter, and as its escape would 

be prevented it would be retained in contact with the iron, which 

at a high temperature have a much greater affinity for gaseous 

than for concrete carbon. This would greatly shorten the operation and 
probably at a much lower temperature than were the iron in contact 
with charcoal powder. In no other way can I account for the fact 
that iron is converted into cast steel by the natives of India, in two 
hours and a half, with an application of heat that in this country 
would be considered quite inadequate to produce such an effect ; while 
at Sheffield it requires at least four hours to melt blistered steel in 
wind furnaces of the best construction, although the crucibles in which 
the steel is melted, are at a white heat when the metal is put into 
them, and in the Indian process, the crucibles are put into the furnace 
quite cold.” — On Indian Iron and Steel, in a letter addressed to the 
Secy., Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland by J. M. 
Heath, Nov. 1837. 

“The fact of the superior reductive process of uncharred fuel, men- 
tioned by Mr. Heath and known to the unlettered Indian by the experi- 
ence of ages, has not escaped notice in my investigations" (vide. Phil. 

, Mag., vols, xxxii, xxxiii).— Mushet, Iron and Steel, vol, I, pp. 6-12. 
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The above is quite significant, and since the simplicity 
of the process of steel making in India even up to the 
present day gives a clear proof of its being carried on tradi- 
tionally from the remotest antiquity, the explanation of 
the Rg-vedic passage wfofif: i% with dried medicinal 

plants” means some sort of medicinal plant like ( cassia auri - 
culata etc. used in the manufacture of Svootz.’ 

From the above elucidation of the passage, it is quite 
clear that moans “with dried medicinal plants ” 

Let us next turn to find out the explanation of 
It plainly signifies — u ioith the wings of birds ” or as Sohraeder 
renders "goose's wings." But why the smith required them is 
a very difficult question to solve. 

Sayan i understands by the wings of the 

arrow-shaft . 1 But this meaning scorns to be very doubtful. 
Most of tlio modern scholars support the view that the Rg- 
vedic smith required them for bellows or fans. But the 
bellows could never be made of wings of birds. Science does 
not accept the idea at all. A bellow is generally made of 
leather, otherwise it cannot bo air-tight. On the other hand, 
the preparation of fans is not particularly tenable. For in the 
process of iron smelting ordinary fans would bo useless. 
Again the use of the expression 'karniara' in the Ilk involves 
the idea of ay as or iron smelting by bellowing through bellows 
(dhamati) and producing the sound of bellowing . 2 

1 Then the smith becomes an arrow maker. This is what is hardly 
^een in India. The smith prepared the head of the arrow while the 
rest must have been finished by a distinct guild of arrow-makers 
(fsu-ktt, vJnud'iirrt-vidc fiv., I, 184, 3 ; 30, 7. Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
xxvi, 46 ; Taittirlya Bruhmana, iii, 4, 3, I. Cf. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, 300 ; Weber, Indische Studien, 18, 29, 2 86 ; Hopkins, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 13, 275, et seq. 25, 337). “A regular 
profession of arrow making existed” — Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index. 

2 Vide “On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India/ — The Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol, III, no, 4, pp. 795*800. 
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The smith, therefore, of the Vedio age was acquainted 
with the making of bellows which he certainly could not 
prepare wibh the wings of birds. As the term * JcarmSra 9 itself 
involves the conception of fire, hammering and working with 
bellows, we have very little to trouble about these things in 
the text. All the accessories of a smith’s shop in the Rg-vedic 
age could be easily understood from the expression 'Icarmara 9 
identified with his work **, to blow. That is, he used to 
work with fire by blowing air through the bellows (making 
a peculiar sound), as also striking with his hammer (from 
w-wi striking) on the anvil . 1 

Now the tools and accessories of the Rg-vedic master 
smith, viz., anvil, hammer, bellows, etc. being understood, the 
proper explanation of the expression *r$*rpri in the Rk 
in question may be rendered by taking it to mean something 
which the smith used for the manufacture of his steel. 

Again from the particulars of ‘wootz’-makiug quoted 
above we find that dried medicinal plants ( aitfilfa: ) 

were used for the making of steel. These supplied no 
doubt the requisite carbon to the iron for converting it into 
steel. Similarly we know from the analysis of goose’s 
wings 2 that owing to the small percentage of carbon they con- 
tain they might have been used by the Rg-vedic smith for 
the proper aud final carburisation of iron for its conversion 
into steel. 

Such an interpretation will make the Rg-vedic process 
of manufacture more easily understood even in the light of 
modern steel making . 3 

1 Vide p. 435, fn. 2. 

2 ‘'Goose-feathers— volatile matter— 90, charcoal 10.”— Mushet, 
“On Indian Iron and Steel/' p. 730. 

3 Vide Bessemer’s process of manufacturing steel. Roscoe writes : 

“Other difficulties arose, mass of pasty wrought-iron being 

produced. This was overcome by the important suggestion made by 
Mushet (Patent, Sep. 22, 1856) of the addition of spiegel at the end of 
the operation in such quantity as is necessary for the conversion of the 
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The next expression which we have to expound is 31ft: 
wfa: 1 Literally it means ‘bright stones’. But what these 
stones were is a question that presents some difficulty. Sayaija 
does not explain them clearly. Most of the modern scholars 
are inclined to believe that they were ‘ whetting stones' 
But this is hardly adequate. The plurality of the form 
with the single individual ‘ karmara ’ goes against this view. 

The extremely economical and simple method of manu- 
facture with which the Rg-vedic smith was acquainted is 
plainly against such a conception .’ 1 Further the question 
as to why the whetting stones should be ‘ bright ’ throws 
considerable doubt over the interpretation . 2 

The Yedic smith may require a bundle of dried medicinal 
plants, and a lot of goose’s or birds’ wings but why 
he should have a number of whetting stones and again why 
they should be ‘bright 1 cannot be accounted for. Hence the 
rendering “bright whetting stones” is faulty and unacceptable. 

We may, however, keeping the literal idea of 
wft: as # clean bright stones render their proper meaning as 
clean or bright stones of ore . For, in the Satapatha Brah- 
inana , 3 we have it clearly stated that *ayas' was obtained by 

whole of the wrought-iron into steel.” — Roscoe, Chemistry, vol. II, 
Metals, p. 975. 

"Spiegel — contains carbon from 3*5 6 per cent/* — IbkL p. 960. 

N. B . As Mushet was then the most conversant with the operations 
of Indian steel-making, this very valuable suggestion he 
might have been able to render to the art from his Indian 
experience. His own observation on the p6int viz. “known 
to the unlettered Indian by the experience of ages” is quite 
indicative of the value he attached to the process. 

1 One could hardly see more than a single whetting stone in an 
Indian smithy and that too he would say had come to him from his 
forefathers. 

2 The ‘whetting stone* of an Indian smithy is a very hard 
Silicate stone without any lustre. 

3 Satapatha Biahmana, vi, 1, 3, 5. Also Macdqp^l & Keith, 

Vedic Index, vol, I, p. 405. ■ • * v 

' 
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smelting the ore ( ). So wfir: here may be easily taken 

to mean bright ‘stone ore ’ or simply bright stones from which 
the ‘ karmara 9 used to obtain his metal. Tradition also 
supports this rendering, inasmuch as, we have evidences of 
the ‘wootz’ (steel) manufactured in India from the bright 
quartzian stony ore . 1 2 

Now the last point of difficulty in the Rk which requires 
a reasonable solution is about i.e., “desires rich 

persons" or “awaits rich people.” Why the Yedic smith should 
await wealthy buyers for his things is not clearly understood. 
SfiyaijLa satisfies himself by explaining that the 'karmara' 
used to manufacture arrows and as those articles were pur- 
chased in ancient times by rich men only, he could do nothing 
bub await them. This rendering of the terms has been accepted 
by all the Vedic commentators. The foreign Vedic scholars 
also have followed suit; But still the meaning is not clear. 
Tradition, however, enlightens us somewhat on the point, and 
we may quote here from a learned authority 3 the following in 

1 “The ore from which the VVoGtz steel is made is the magne- 
tic oxide of iron, combined with quartz , of which specimens accom- 
pany this letter. The ore varies much in its appearance, according 
as the grains of quartz and oxide of iron are large and small ; but 
the proportion in which the component parts unite i$ nearly uniform 
ly 48 of quartz and 5,2 of oxide of iron in 100 parts by weight.’* — 
From a letter addressed to the Secy., Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland by J. M. Heath., Nov., 1837. 

A r . B. From the above it is clear that it is no wonder if the ore is 
seen as bright and fine stones owing to the presence of nearly 
50 % of quartzs. Again that the Wootz or Indian steel 
used to be obtained direct from the ore we have the following 
evidences in proof of same : u We may, without risk, conclude 
that it (Wootz)* is made directly from the ore,’*— Dr. Pearson. 
Phil. Trans . Royal Society ,vol. 85, 1795 , p. 343. 

“That the Wootz of India, in the state in which we receive it, is 
the immediate product of the ore seems to be undoubted.”— Stoddart, 
Treatise on Metals, vo), I, p. 223. 

2 Mushet, “On Indian Iron and Steel,” p. 36O. 
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our support: — ‘‘The first correct idea we received from history of 
the importance of steel in the arts is from the account of the 
present made by Porus to Alexander of 40 lbs of Indian steel, 
a present which we are bound to consider was the most valu- 
able that Porus could bestow, and the most acceptable that 
Alexander (at that time overwhelmed with the spoils of the 
East) could receive. This transaction on the banks of the 
Iiydaspes must have taken place at least 800 years after 
iron was in use in Palestine, and affords a strong presump- 
tion that steel, if not then altogether unknown to the arti- 
ficers in Alexander’s army, was an article exceedingly rare. 
The same observation will equally apply to India at the same 
time. Nothing in the estimation of Porus in his extensive 
dominions was more valuable than a gift of steel!' 

The above is plainly suggestive as to why the Rg-vedic 
'hmnara* would await rich people for buying his article, as 
in that far remote period of antiquity, it is no wonder that 
the material (steel) should be highly valued by the ancient 
people. All the data given above lead us, therefore, to believe 
that the Rg-vedic smith was actually engaged in making steel 
direct from the ore. 1 

In fact, the arguments here advanced in support of our 
interpretation of the Rk under question, afford a most valuable 
material in proof of the existence of iron in the Rg-vedic 

l Cf. "The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonish- 
ing than its ingenuity ; we can hardly doubt that the tools with which 
the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel. Ihereisno 
evidence to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the 
Hindus were acquainted with the art of making steel.” — Musliet, 
“Papers on Indian Iron and Steel.” p. 669. 

“It appears then that the claim of India to a discovery of Iron- 
and Steel-making which has exercised more influence on the arts 
conducive to civilization and manufacturing industry than any other 
within the whole range of human inventions is altogether unquestion- 
able.” — J, M. Heath, “Letter to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland," Nov., 1837. 
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times, inasmuch as this is the only passage in the whole of 
the Rg-veda that gives a description of the process of manu- 
facturing steel in that oldest period of antiquity and this 
method of manufacture when compared with that followed 
in India even up to the beginning of the last century fully 
gives evidence of the preservation and continuity of the art 
as handed down from generation to generation by traditional 
methods from ages long gone by. 

Thus from the Rk elucidated above we can describe how 
the Rg-vedic smith used to manufacture steel in those 
times. He used to manufacture direct from the ore (most 
probably bright quartzian magnetic stones of iron oxide), 
in an open hearth (made of mud), adjusted with bellows and 
fire, and covered over with dried medicinal plants such as 
Cassia Auriculata ; the whole was then heated until the 
product began to fuse when birds' wings were added for tho 
proper and final carburisation of the mass which, at tho 
end of the operation, was frequently hammered into steel. 


Manindka Nath Banerji 



Tho Machinery of Administration as depicted 
in the Kautiliya 

To understand fully the way in which government was 
administered at the time of Caudragupta Maurya, a know- 
ledge of tho various officers with a demarcation of the res- 
pective ranges of their duties is essential. A clear and 
accurate description of such duties would 

rhc importance also show the divisions and sub-divisions 
of a trustworthy 

delineation of the of the labour necessary for an efficient vvork- 
*VaV- JS °^" ^ ie ">«*inery of administra- 

tion of the Maurya empire. This will also 
servo as a convenient means of comparing the system of 
admininistration of tho Maurya period with those of earlier 
or later times. Such comparisons are calculated to indicate 
tho line of evolution of the Hindu administrative system 
together with the cliangos through which it passed at tho 
various epochs. I have shown in my Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity, ch. vn, tire extent of resemblance existing 
anions the several lists of functionaries named in Sanskrit 
works from tho Vedic period to the Kautiliya. The recog- 
nition of the eighteen tirthas (functionaries) of a state was 
traditional and had a very early origin. In tracing the 
evolution of the state officials, it has also been pointed out 
how some of the private or semi-private servants of the 
king's household gradually evolved into executive officers 
of government in later times. A few instances would make 
the point clear. The Brahmana of the Tailtivlya-hamhita 
and TaiUirlya-Brahmana and the Purohita figuring among 
the eight vivas of tho Pancavirtisa Brahmana appear to be 
the same, signifying the royal priest. The Senanl of the 
Vedic list is the Commander of the Army and the Suta tho 
Royal Equerry, The latter officer was very likely a mere 
private servant of the king’s household, but an official charg- 
ed with the state duty of looking after the management of 

I.H.Q*, SEPTEMBER, 1929 7 
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all the horses kept for the king’s personal use as well 
as for military purposes. In later times, with the greater 
differentiation of duties, his place was occupied by the 
Asvadliyaksa (Superintendent of Horses) in the Kautillya 
list. The Akmvapa or the Superintendent of Dicing, 
appears to have been a private servant of the royal 
entourage , but later on, he was a public official supervising 
the gambling halls and collecting revenue therefrom. The 
Dyutadhyaksa with similar functions is found in the Kauti* 
Ivja . There are several other officers of the Ycdic period, 
such as Samgraliltr > Bhagadugha , JRathakdra , who may 
also be cited in corroboration of my remark regarding the 
two aforesaid points viz. tho evolution of some of tho Govern- 
ment officials from the royal entourage , and the resemblance 
in functions and sometimes in names of several functionaries 


of the Yedic and later periods ; but tho names of those cited 

above are sufficient for the present purpose. 

The delineation of the respective spheres of duties of the 

many state-officials mentioned in the Kautillya , pointing out 

at the same time the gradation of their ranks, is no doubt 

an interesting task, but it is not without 

The difficulty of jfc s difficulties. Apart from the obscurity 
the task, J 

of tho text of the Kautillya on many items 

of duty of the officials, the treatise is sometimes silent on 

the position of some of the officers in tho official hierarchy. 

In such cases, the difficulty has to be overcome, if possible, 

by inferences drawn from other evidences. 

The scale of salaries and allowances to the queen, crown- 

prince, royal priest, priino minister, and the various officers 


Evidence as to 
the several ranks 


of state supplies a clue by which the rank 
of a particular person or officer can bo detor- 


in the official 
hierarchy. 


mined. The largest amount is recommend- 
ed for the (permanent) sacrificial priest 


(rtvij), royal tutor, mantrin , royal priest ( purohita) f com- 


l K, t bk, V, ch, 3. 
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mander-in-ehief, crown-prince as also the queen and the 
king’s mother. In the first rank are there- 

thc^^rank! 11 * ore ^ 0Ul1 ^ 80 ^ ar as ^he secular administra- 
tive work is concerned, the mantrin , and 
the commander-in-chief. The crown-prince was also appoint- 
ed at times to responsible posts under government, e.g. the 
governorship of a province. 

In the second rank arc named Dauvarika , Antavcamsika. 

DrasdAw Samdhartr, and Sannidhatr. The 

Ui^seconcfrailk. °® c#la ^ uame( l second is the Superintendent 
of the inuer or ladies’ appartments. His 
designation appears to be a variant of Antnrvesinika [ antav 
(inner) and vesma (house) j. He belongs to the king’s house- 
hold stall, and important as his duties are, 
AntarvaniSika. he has been placed in the second rank of 
officials in respect of salary. His duties 
will bo detailed in connection with the delineation of the 
king s household staff, and so ho is left out of consideration 
for the present. 

Dauvarika was not always the ordinary gate-keeper as his 
designation may lead one to think, but was a high official 

.. with responsible duties. The variants of his 

IJauvaiika. 

designation as given in the Amara-kosa 
a re : pratihdra , dvarapala , dvdhslha, dvaJistkita and darsaka , 
while t hose in the Abhidham-ratnamala of Halayudha are 
dcahstha , dauvarika , ksait \\ daml in, velradhara , utsdraka t 
dvarapala , and pratihdra . As already pointed out he receiv- 
ed a salary equal to that of the Prasastr, Saiuahartr, 
and Sannidhatr, and higher than that of the judicial 
officer of the town (Pauravyavaharika) and the members 
of the mantri-parisat. The word Dauvarika is found in the 
Artliam^tra more than once (I, 12 ; 2 1 ; V, 2) along with 
the names of the most important and responsible officers of 
the State. Every morning along with the ministers and king’s 
relatives ho had to wait for and receive the king in an apart- 
ment of the palace (I, 20 : caturthyRm mantribhib samban- 
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dhibhifc dauvarikais ca). If occasion demanded he is 
recommended to be entrusted even with the duties usually 
performed by the king himself (dauvarikiintarvamsikamukhas 
ca yathoktam rajaprapidhim anuvartayet). 

The Prasastf was most probably the official who was in 
charge of the department in which the writs or instruments 
containing the royal orders were prepared, and from which 
Prafiastr they were issued to the individuals con- 

cerned in the formal way. Bk. II, ch. 10 
of the Kautiliy a outlie preparation of royal writs is silent 
as to the officer under whose direction the affairs of the 


department were carried on. The Pra§dstf named in the 
second grade of the official hierarchy is very probably tho 
officer who was the head of this department. The 
nature of his duties required that tho person entrusted with 
them should be extermely trustworthy, and hence tho 
dignified position of this offico in the official cadre. 

The Sannidhatr and Samuliartr named last in the list were 
the two most important executive officers in the dominion. 


Sannidhatr. 


The Sannidhatr was saddled with heavy 
duties. In addition to certain items of work 


done directly by himself, he had to supervise the duties of 
the following Superintendents of different departments viz., 
(1) The Superintendent of the Trensure- 
dentf under tCn house (Kosadhyafya). (2) The Superinten- 

Sannidhatf. dent 0 f Trades (Panyadhyakqa). (3) The 

Superintendent of Store-house {KosthagaYadhyakqa). (4) The 
Superintendent of Forest Stores (KupyadhyaksaJ , (5) The 
Superintendent of tho Arsenal (AyudhagaradhyaksaJ. (6) The 
Superinteudeut of Prisons (Bandhauagaradhyalcm). 

The reason for holding that these six Superintendents 
were under the control of Sannidhatr lies in the fact that 
certain items of work implying and involving supervision of 
those of the aforesaid Superintendents are mentioned in 
Book II, ch. 5 of tho Kautiliya, enumerating his duties in 
a general way. In addition to this work, he was in charge 
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of the construction and perhaps also tho up-keep of the houses 
required for working the six departments viz, Koyagrha, 
(Treasure-house) Panyagrha, (Trade-house), liasthagara 
(Store-house) Kupyagrha, (Forest Store house), Ayudhagara 
(Arsenal) and Bandhanagara (Jail). These were built under 
the direction of the Sannidhatr, according to particular plans 
with underground rooms where necessary, to suit the require- 
ments of the work done there. In addition to these buildings 
those for the Mahdmdtras as also those for the location of 
the law-courts ( Bharmasthiya ) were also constructed under 
his supervision. 1 2 * * * * * * 

Tho works of the Superintendent of Weights (Pautavd- 

dhyaksa), and the Superintendent of Measures ( Manddhyaksa ) 

were supervised by the Panyddhyaksa 9 who 

1 wo Supcrinten- a ] go con t ro l or supervise other 

dents under 

Panyfidhyaksa. matters concerning other departments of 
government. He had, for example, to 
control the prices of all the commodities manufactured or 
garnered in the .several departments of government and sold 
to the public at large. The fixing of the prices was a difficult 
task, as it had to be done after taking into account various 
factors bearing upon the collection or production of the 
commodities. 


The Superintendent of Mines (AJcaradhyaJcsa) had a close 


Akaradhyak-a. 


touch with the Superintendent of the Trea- 
sure house, for, as Kaufiilya says, the mines 


are the source of the treasure, and treasure the source of the 


1 K. t II, ch. 5. 

2 The opening passage of K.> IV, ch. 2 lias the words 'samstha- 

dhyakgyah panyasanisthayam tulamanabhandani cavekseta, pautava- 

pacarat\ Here samsthadhyahm may refer to the head of the particular 

department where wares of a particular class are stored, manufactured, 

and sold, but as the work of supervision of a department is best done 

by an official not belonging to the department and as we find such 

official in the Panyadhyakm, the Samsthadhyakm in the passage would, 

l think, be the Panyadhyakna. 
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army. It is with the treasure and the army that the whole 
world can be acquired. But inspite of this close connection 
between the spheres of work of the two heads of departments, 
the text does not mention that the Superintendent of Mines 
was under the Sannidhat ? as the Superintendent of the 
Treasure-house was. The extracting of metals from the ores 
and the collection of pearls and precious stones from land and 
ocean-mines were the duties of the Akaradhyaksa. The 
further treatment of the metals thus obtained to convert them 
into metal wares, coins etc. rested upon 

(1) the Lohadhyaksa , in charge of the 
inferior metals, 

(2) the Laksariadhyaksa the Miuter of 
copper coins, 1 

(3) the Suvarnddhyakm> who was in 
charge of the department for making gold wares and orna- 
ments, and had to supervise the work of the Sctuvarnika , 
the Mintor of gold and silver coins ; 

while the Khctnyadhyaha had to give the final merchantable 
shape to the precious stones, conch-shells, pearls, corals, and 
the km v ci from which salt was obtained. There was a separate 
officer ( Lavcmadhyaksa ) who was entrusted with the disposal 
of the purified salt, and the collection of government dues on 
this as well as on the salt imported from outside. 2 

The treasure kept in the Treasure-house included among 
other things ratna, sum, phalju and knpya. These four items 
comprised articles of diverse kinds from 
pearls aud precious stones to sandal wood, 
agallochum, skins, blankets, and cloths of 
various descriptions. It will bo seen shortly 
that cloths and blankets were manufactured, 
Weaving Depart- an j skins stored in the two government 
departments under Sutradhyakf a (Superin- 
tendent; of Weaving) and Kupyadhyakqa respectively but the 

i The English translation on this point by Dr. R. Shama Sastri 
ii faulty. 2 K., II, chs, 12, 13. 


Whether the 
Treasure-house 
had any connec- 
tion with the 
Forest Store- 
house aud the 


Five other 
Superintendents 
connected with 
the Mining 
Department. 
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The connection 
of Kosthagara 
and Kupyagara 
with other de- 
partments. 


textiles in the Treasure-house were of five qualities and com- 
prised those from places noted for their manufacture, while 
the skins kept there were valuable, and were of animals 
different from those named in connection with the forest 
store-house. 

We have examined the connection of the departments 
under the Ko&adhyakaa and Panyadhyaksa 
with the other departments. The next 
two Superintendents under the Sannidhatr 
are those of Kosthagara (Store-house) and 
Rupyagara (Forest Store-house). 

The articles of food and clothing needed in the several 
departments of government e.g. the Military and the Live- 
stock, as also for payments in kind made by the government 
when necessary were supplied from these two as also from 
other departments where they were stored or manufactured . 1 

The close toucli of the Ayudhagara (arsenal) with the 
police and the military, as also that of the 
Bandhamigara (jail) with the Dharmasthlya 
and Kantakasodhana courts needs no men- 
tion, and as regards the jail (Bandhanagara) 
in a town, the Ndgaraka (Town-keeper) 
was associated with its management, very 
probably, as subordinate to the Sanni - 
dhdtr .* 

The duties of the Samahartr may be 
divided into : 

The conduct of the department entrusted with the 
maintenance of statistical records up to date as a 
permanent source of information at all times of the 
year, and with the work ol land survey. The 
statistics in regard to a town were compiled under 


The touch of 
arsenal and jail 
with other de- 
partments. 


The Jail in a 
town and the 
Nagaraka. 


Samahartr. 


(0 


1 For references to payment of salary etc. in kind ( bhakta ), see 
K.,\\, chs, 32, 33 } V, ch. 3. 

2 II, ch, 36. 
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the direction of the Nagaraka , tlie official in 
charge of a town. 1 

(2) The collection of all sorts of taxes and other govern- 
ment dues through officers directly under him, 
or through those of other departments, who hy 
the nature of their work could realize the dues 
more conveniently, making over, subsequently, to 
the Samaharty the sums realized by them. 2 

(3) The control and supervision of the Accountant- 
General and his staff, the checking of accounts, 
endeavouring at the same time to keep down the 
expenses as far as possible. That it was part of his 
duty not merely to collect government dues and 
to exercise pressure for keeping the items of expen- 
ses as far within the prescribed limits as possible 
is evident from passages in book II, eh. 6 of the 
Kautillya where the items comprised in the whole 
body of expenditure (vyayaiarlram) are enumerat- 
ed in a general way ns a subject requiring the 
Samahcirtr's attention, and the reduction of ex- 
penditure has been mentioned as one of his duties 
( hrasam vyayasya). 

(4) It was the practice in the Kaytaka-sodhana court 
that three Pradestys or three Amalyas would try 
cases. 3 As an Amiitya (high official), the Sama- 
hartf could sit as one of these judges in the court 
for trying cases. This inference obtains confirma- 
tion from the opening passage of Bk. IV, ch. 9 of 
the Kautillya , where the Samahartfs and the Pra- 
destys are asked to maintain discipline in the various 
departments of government by bringing to book the 
offending heads of departments or their subordinates. 
But as there were many Amatyas (high officials), the 
Samakarty had to sit as a judge at intervals, which 


i AT., II, chs. 35, 36. 2 A!"., II, ch. 6. 

3 See my Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity , p. 120 5 AT., IV, ch. 1. 
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must have been long in view of the various other 
duties occupying muoh of his time. 

(5) The detection of offences committed by the Govern- 
ment servants in the performance of their duties 
and the collection of correct information in regard 
to matters involved in the land survey and the 
keeping of statistical records up to date by engag- 
ing the services of officers of the Department of 
Secret Intelligence were the duties of the Samar 
hartr- 1 Of course, he was relieved in the perform- 
ance of these duties by a large number of subor- 
dinate officers of various grades, whose assistance 
made it possible for him to do justice to his multi- 
farious works. 

The Sulkadhyakga (Superintendent of Tolls) appears to 
have been under the Sannidhatr, for sulka (toll) is included 
in the first division of government dues, the collection of 
which was supervised by the Sannidhatr. This division was 
named durgam. 2 The other divisions such as khani, setu, 
vanam mention in a general way the articles subject to the 
payment of tolls or other impositions. These articles 
are detailed in the Kautiliya, II, ch. 22 with the mention 
of the sums paid on them as toll. Moreover, dvaradeya (gate- 
due) collected by the Superintendent of Tolls is included 
in the durgam mentioned above. This shows in a general way 
that the Superintendent by the nature of his duties was under 
the superintendence of the Sannidhatr, and as he had no duties 
other than the collection of sulka (toll) aud the like, he 
appears to have been wholly subordinate to the Sannidhatr. 

The SUadhyakqa (Superintendent of Agriculture) super- 
vised the raising of food crops and medioinal herbs on crown 


Sltadhyaksa. 


lands, and the collection of certain govern- 
ment dues connected with agriculture. The 


yield of crops from crown lands was stored under his care. 


1 A., 11,35 ; iv, 9. 
I.U.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 


2 A'., 11, ch. 6. 


8 
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Suradhyaksa. 


The Sutradhyalcsa (Superintendent of Weaving) was 

Siitradhyaksa responsible for the manufacture of textiles, 
ropes etc. for use for government purposes 
mentioned in connection with the Kosfhagaradhyak^a. 

The Suradhyaksa (Superintendent of Liquor) looked after 
the preparation of liquor for government use and its sale 
,, , in grog-shops. lie also regulated the 

Suradhyaksa. , f ” „ 1 , , , , 

location of grog-shops conducted by private 
individuals, controlled them otherwise, and collected from 
them the government dues. 

It was the duty of the Sumdhyaksa (Superintendent of 
Slaughter) to prevent the molestation of birds and beasts 
declared to be under state protection or 
Sunadh) aksa. ]j v ; U g j n tj 10 forest preserves of the State. 

He also supervised the butchers’ trade. 

( To be continued ) 


Sunadhj aksa. 


Nahf.ndka Natii Law 



Some Historical Sites and Monuments of Kerala 

II 

Nedumpura Tali 

Nedumpura Ta]i in the Cochin State is one of the most important 
historical sites of ancient Kerala, about which, curiously enough, 
history has been silent. A brief notice that it contains a Siva temple 
with some old inscriptions is all that is vouchsafed to us in the 
monumental work of Mr. Sewell on the Antiquities of Southern India. 
An examination of uMs secluded and generally unknown place and 
the unfolding of its past ^re rendered difficult by its comparative inac- 
cessibility to the ordinary traveller accustomed only to modern 
conveyances and means ot* communication, lh.it, apart from its lithic 
documents noticed by me in a previous article, a study of its antique 
remains as well as of its existing traditions is bound to bring to 
light valuable historical materials. This will amply iot .«;■ t 1 ■ ♦ravad 
of the tourist and sight-seer and uf the patient v** eau.h Mr/'-ot, as 
it will considerably help the investigation «.f on ni \y\w est ing 
points in Kerala history, and suggest i'resh l.i -t* •/!<.. d jo Moms for 
solution. 

Tali is a village in the Talappajji Taluk of the Cochin State, about 
5 miles south of the Pattambi Railway Station on the Malabar branch 
of the South Indian Railway and 8 miles due west ot Ceruturutti on 
the Cochin State Railway. Inaccessible by load and -hunted hi 
remote corner of the north-western part of the State, it is ie. moved 
from all centres of civilization. Tourists getting down at five sixth, mu'' - 
scone on the Ceruturutti-Ponndni road will have to trudge a distance 
r *l about 3 miles through paddy flats and well -wooded Inheres to 
reach the place. This village can also be reached from the south by 
the road running from Vatakkfmceri to Xelluvava and i» tec fir. the 
last village being about 4 to 5 miles south ot Tali. 

The name ‘Tali/ which first meant the temple, the unit of local 
administration, and later on the manager of the temple, appears 
to have been applied to the city of Nityavicarcsvarain in widen it 
was situate. It is now known as Nedum Tali, and Nedumpura 
r ^ a Vh the first being a contraction of the second and difteicnt 
from the Netfya Ta]i of Kralolpatti fame or it might mean the 
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‘Great Taji', especially as the deity of the pagoda is designated ‘Tiru- 
mattaji Appank ‘Nedumpura Tali' must have received its prefix 
‘^<11111^11™* from Nedumpuraiyurnadu, the country in which it was 
situate, and in which the Ta]i temple was the grandest and most 
important pagoda. The prefix distinguishes it from other places 
which continue to have the affix ‘Tali’ added on to them. 

According to one tradition these Talis were the seats of the 
Perumals who ruled over Kerala. These Perumals are said to have 
frequently toured about the country and given the name of ‘Tali* 
to their palaces, and the residences of their councillors, the four 
Taliyatiris. It is likely that some of them were the seats of the local 
potentates including the scions of the early Perumal family shut out 
from regal succession by the law of Marumak kathayam, of the princes 
who became the ancestors of some of the royal houses like the Purahsans 
of Kattayam (North Malabar), the Ayirur Svarupam, the Quilon royal 
family, etc. They had their miniature courts and generals similar 
to those attending on the suzerain Perumaj. 

There is some basis for this tradition, since we find that we have 
definite historical data to prove that many of these Tajis were once 
the capitals of pro-consuls, e.g., Nileawaram Tali, Raman Ta]i, Kfilik- 
kottu Tali, the Cranganur Tajis, the Kafcatturutti (Vatakkenkur) and 
Tirunakkara (Tekkcnkur) Tajis. Nedumpura Tali might, therefore, 
well have been the capital of the Nedumpuraiyurnad Chief. 

Traditionally, these Tali . number about eighteen-and a-half, the 
half-Taji being the Ara-Tali of Cranganur, said to have been converted, 
with royal permission, into the present Kodungu Mosque. Neduni- 
pura Tali is said to have been the most important of these Tajis, as 
it had a famous and richly endowed temple with about 108 shrines 
within its Sanketam or sacix.^otal and temporal jurisdiction. 

Even to-day relics of these are visible through the labyrinth ot 
ruins scattered about the plain, barely two furlong to the cast of 
the principal temple of Nedumpura Taji and separated from it by 
means of the Arakulam. This latter is a wonderful “half-tank” 
similar to the lake, Ara Kulam, of the Imperial Capital of 
Cranganur, about half a mile by a quarter of a mile in size. 
Half of the Arakulam of Nityavicare&varam is now used foi 
paddy cultivation, and the rest is choked up with rubbish from the 
neighbouring plains. The open space in the east of it is literally 
strewn with the wreckage of centuries, the most striking being 
granite idols, some of enormous size. These rear their heads o\er 
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the tops of every woody ridge and through every cluster of trees in 
the homesteads of the poor Moplah peasantry of the locality, One of 
these lingams , perched on the top of a hill more than 40 feet high, is 
about 6*4 feet high. Its upper portion is circular and is 4 feet in 
altitude with a circumference of about jy* feet, while the lower part is 
hexagonal in shape. This image, popularly and correctly styled 'the 
Tatiyan Tevar' or ‘Big* Siva Lingam, is set up on a pltham or basement 
of granite, 4ft. 9 in. square and one foot high. The original temple 
appears to have been approachable from the ground below by a flight 
of stone-paved steps which have now disappeared almost completely. 
Remains of similar temples with slightly smaller idols as well as the 
vestiges of more than a dozen wells can be found all over the place. 1 

Apart from historical records, existing local traditions about whole- 
sale conversions to Islam, destruction of temples in the Ponnani Taluk 
and the construction of a well-built fort at a strategical position 


1 Systematic conservation alone can save from imminent des- 
truction the still surviving traces of the pristine glory of a parochial 
civilisation which preserved the best fruits of Hindu culture and the 
manifold achievements of the Malayans in the arts, architecture and 
art-crafts. Already, many causes have greatly contributed to the rapid 
dispersion of many of these extant traces that have survived the 
ravages of time, and only a few massive idols and granite slabs 
remain, the solitary remnants of imposing edifices which have for 
many centuries defied all human efforts to dislodge or transport 
them. 

Apart from conservation, the imperative necessity of commencing 
excavation operations on a systematic scale and under able and 
expert direction is more and more keenly felt. L nlike In many 
other places, the area over which the temple exercised immediate 
jurisdiction, i.e., the Ambalapparambu or temple site, is almost clearly 
marked out by the presence of monuments, and hence the task of digg- 
ing up the remains is comparatively easy. But the swift advance or 
time and the swifter action of man will complicate tenfold the diffi- 
culties of the archaeologist in laying bare to the public the various ins* 
criptional and art treasures lying entombed in this benighted region, 
In fact, even now the action of the landords of the place in filling 
11 P the Arakulam — which be a fait accompli — has introduced another 
element of confusion in the matter of excavation. 
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at Kurrnad by Tipu Sultan, lend support to the view that he had 
some hand in the downfall of this premier city of the Nedumpuraiyur 
Chiefs. For Kurrnad is situated about 6 miles north-west of Tali 
and at the junction of two important commercial land routes, viz t% 
the Palghat-Ponnani road and its branch to Kunnamkulam and 
ultimately to Cavakkad and Trcur. 

With a well-endowed old temple which had attached to itself a 
large number of $iva shrines, TaH might well have been the capital of 
an important principality. There are even now traces to show that the 
Ayirur Svarupam, a collateral branch of the present Patinnarriyedatt 
Svarupam or the Cranganur royal family, exercised in the early 
medieval period some sort of authority over Tali and the neighbour- 
ing parts, especially towards the west. The Raja of Ayirur is said 
to have possessed a palace called the Ayirur Kovilakam in Celiir 
deham adjacent to the Taft deham and now merged into it. He is 
believed to have owned the Bhadrakali temple of $ri Vlrasthanam, 
popularly called Tiruvifcfcanikkavu, now administered by an Adigal 
family who claims its ownership and who performs the worship in 
it like the Adiga]s of the Cranganur Bhagavatl temple. This shrine 
is barely half a mile to the west of the premier Siva temple. Ta]i itself 
is half-way between the traditional and original seat of the Ayirur fami- 
ly in Vannerinad, some 6 miles south of Ponnani, and their next 
known capital Palappetti, now a petty village in the Kannamkidam 
amham of the Ponnani Taluk of South Malabar, 4 miles south-west 
of Tpprayar and 18 miles south of Cetwai creek. 

Another relic is a strong fort located a furlong to the north of the 
temple and builc throughout of brick and laterite, on the summit of a 
high hill, about a mile in circumference. This citadel had a deep moat, 
now mostly filled up with mud t*nd masses of cyclopean masonry carried 
by the torrents from the hill-top above and the high ramparts around. 
The fortress probably faced the west, the deep rectangular cut made 
by the outway towards the centre being clearly visible on that side. 
It was probably also connected by a bridge (now lost) with another 
hill of the same height to its north, as may be inferred from the ex- 
istence of a long mound of earth of the same level between the two 
hills. The crown of the last hill is wide enough to have provided 
space for a bastion or turret in which a strong reserve force could be 
safely lodged, ready for any emergency. On the principal hill is a 
small eminence containing a crater-like hollow, the evident traces 
of a watch-tower. 
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This fort is now designated the Ceraman Kotta, the fort of 
Ceraman Perumaj, by a people who love to assign eveything ancient 
to Ceraman Perumal, the eponymous hero of popular tradition in 
Kerala. It most probably belonged to the Naduvali (or provincial 
ruler) and was occupied by the Patanayar ( Sempati , Commander) of 
Nedumpuraiyurnadu, mentioned in the epigraphs in the temple at Taji. 

Nedumpuraiyurnadu seems to have comprised the major portion 
of the TalappaUi Taluk and extended right up to the eastern borders 
of Palghat and included it. This province was divided into many 
sub-divisions, none of which are named in the Tali inscriptions. 
The name of one of them, Vaccanadu, the country about Mahkarai 
on the Pottanur-Soranur portion of the South Indian Railway, has, 
however, come down to us ; for Kandan Kaman, a native of Mahkarai 
in this sub-division of Nedumpuraiyurnadu, is mentioned along with 
other chiefs of Malainadu in the retinue of Prince Rajaditya Cola, 
son of Parakesari Parantaka I. 1 

This Nedumpuraiyurnadu has also been mentioned in the Cochin 
plates of Bhaskara Ravi Varma- as the territory of Kotai Sri Kanthan 
and Kotai Ravi who witnessed that document. Dr. Hultzsch, when 
Government Epigraphist, identified it with Palakkadu (Palghat) and 
with the Puraigijannadu of the Tirunelli grant. 3 Though the latter 
equation is incorrect, his identification of Nedumpuraiyurnadu with 
Palghat is confirmed by surviving relics. The most significant of these 
is that the Palghat Accans (called also the Rajas of the Tarur Svaru- 
pam), the descedants of the Palghat Rajas, are still using the name of 
Nedumpuraiyurnadu for their ancestral kingdom in their Ariyittuvalcca 
— a purificatory ceremony accompanied with the throwing at the claim- 
ant to the throne, of raw uncooked rice sanctified by mantras, which 
was an essential preliminary to the Kirxtam Veccu Valcca or coronation. 

There is also a tradition that the ancestors of the Palghat Rajas 
emigrated from the western to the eastern parts and fixed their capi- 
tal at Palghat, or more probably at Nedumpuraiyur, an old city on 
the Pfdghat road. They are said to have given part of their territories 
in the Atavanad avisam of the Ponnani Taluk to AluvancOri Tam- 


1 Vide The Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, 1905-6— the inscriptions of Parantaka l at Tirunamanallur, 
P. iBi. 

2 Epigraphia Itidica , vol. Ill, p. 63 , 

3 Indian Antiquary , vol. XX, pp. 285-92, 
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purakkal, the great primate of Kerala. This aimam lies only a few 
miles to the north-west of Taji. As the emigration is said to have 
taken place before the KonHanpada of 917 A.C. we may understand 
why the Tali inscriptions do not refer to the Naduvali as residing at 
Tali. 

A preliminary examination of the antiquities of the place in the 
light cf local traditions and subsequent history, therefore, brings to 
light that this historic site was the seat of a prominent Naduvali or 
Patartayar — that of Nedumpuraiyurnadu — and that it was the resi- 
dence of the Ayirur Svaropam. It is a point for careful investiga- 
tion as to whicti of these chiefs first occupied the place, when the 
Ayirur family emigrated to Taji and from there to Palappefcti (their 
capital in historic times) and when the Talghat Accans came 
to be separated from the Cochin Rajas who were their relatives 
according to tradition. 


A. Govinda Wariar 



Assamese Historical Literature* 


The talented compiler of the Gupta inscriptions penned the follow- 
ing lines deploring the absence of ancient historical compilations 
in India : '‘Rich as have been their bequests to us in other lines, 
the Hindus have not transmitted to us any historical works which 

can be accepted as reliable for very early times It is, indeed, very 

questionable whether the ancient Hindus ever possessed the true 
historical sense in the shape of the faculty of putting together 
genuine history on broad and critical lines/' 1 This statement would 
have been qualified to a great extent if it had been known that the 
Assamese people have preserved regular chronicles of their country 
from ,ery early times. This claim is substantiated by what Sir George 
Abraham Grierson said several years ago in the Linguistic Survey of 
India : '‘The Assamese are justly proud of their national literature. 
In no department have they been more successful than in a branch 

of study in which India, as a rule, is curiously deficient The 

historical works or Buranjis, as they are styled by the Assamese, are 
numerous aad voluminous. According to the custom of the country, 
a knowledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualification to an 
Assamese gentleman.' 2 

Anandaram Dhekial Phukan, the first Assamese to receive the 
light of western culture, and to rise to the rank of a District 
Magistrate at the age of twenty-seven, wrote so early as 1855 : “In 
no department of literature do the Assamese appear to have been 
more successful than in history. Remnants of historical works that 
treat of the times of Bhagadatta, a contemporary of Raja Yudhi- 
sthira, are still in existence. The chain of historical events, however, 
since the last 600 years, has been carefully preserved, and their 
authenticity can be relied upon. It would be difficult to name all 
the historical works, or as they are styled by the Assamese, Butanfis . 


* Read at the Fifth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Lahore in November, 1928. 

* Dr. J. F. Fleet's Indian Epigraphy , reprinted from the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India , vol. II, pp. 3 and 5. 

2 Linguistic Survey of India , voh I, part 1, Introductory, p. 156. 
CH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 9 
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They are numerous and voluminous. According to the custom of the 
country, a knowledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in an Assamese gentleman, and every family of distinction, 
and specially the Government and public officers, kept the most 
minute records of historical events, prepared by the learned Pundits 
of the country.” 1 

Of these Buranjis, a few have been recovered while many others 
arc still in the possession of ancient families. They are written in fast- 
coloured ink on polished strips of the bark of Saci ( Aquilaria 
Agallocka) tree. We may classify these chronicles under three main 
heads, confining our remarks to those which we have ourselves seen 
cii id gone through : 

1. Desultory chronicles of the Hindu kings of Kamarupa, from 
Bhagadatta to the conquest of Assam by the Ahoms, a 
Shan tribe, in 1228 A.c. 

2. Chronicles of the Aliom kings of Assam from 1228 to the 
termination of their rule in 1826, continued up to 1838 A.c\, 
or even later. 

3. Chronicles of countries other than Assam. 

Besides the above three classes there are other chronicles supple- 
menting and amplifying the information found in the former, viz., 
dynastic archives and chronicles, family histories or Varn&lvalTs, 
chronicles of the religious institutions or Satria Buranjis, and metrical 
chronicles dealing with the lives of religious pontiffs and founders of 
the numerous religious creeds and monasteries of Assam. 2 

1 . Chronicles of Early KamarTipa Rulers . — History and tradition 
are interwoven in the texture of these chronicles, and none of them 
give an exhaustive survey of all the rulers, though attempts are 
made to indicate the chronology by the mention of succeeding dynas- 
ties with the names of their prominent representatives. One feels that 
the crude chroniclers have committed 'the fault of treating contem- 
poraneous dynasties as successive ones’. Some names occurring here are 
to be found in the inscriptions of Kamarupa kings published from 

1 Anandaram Phukan : A Few Remarks on the Assamese 
Language , 1855, p. 45 ff. 

2 For a detailed classification of Assamese Buranjis see S. K. 
Bhuyan's New Lights on Mogul India from Assamese Sources , pub- 
lished in the Islamic Culture , July, 1928, pp. 324-27. 
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time to time in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the 
Epigraphia Indica , 1 

According to these chronicles, the earliest kings of Assam or Kama- 
rupa was Mahiranga-danava, son of Brahma, who had his capital at 
Moiroka near Gauhati. He was succeeded by Hatakasur, Sambarasur 
and Ratnasur. The last king was killed by Visnu, who installed 
Narak&sur on the throne of Pragjyotisa, After the death of Naraka in 
the hands of ^rikrsna, the great Bhagadatta of Kuruksetra fame sat 
on the throne of Kamarupa. Discrepancies are noticeable in the 
enumeration of the successors of Bhagadatta, and we come across the 
following names : Bhagadatta’s son Dharmapala, his son Kamapala, his 
son Pjthvipala, and numerous other kings of the Bhagadatta line, ex- 
tending over nineteen generations, each ruler reigning for a period of 
105 to 125 years. Then came a king of another dynasty, named 
Madhava, whose son LaksmTpala invaded Gauda, and died after a reign 
of 74 years. Laksmipala’s son Subahu, Savariga in some chronicles, de- 
tained the horse let loose by Raja Vikramfiditya in connection with 
his Asvamedha sacrifice. Vikramaditya invaded Pragjyotispura, and 
rescued his sacrificial horse after vanquishing Subahu, who then re- 
tired to the Himalayas with his wife and children. He was succeeded 
by his minister Sumati, though he had a son, Subala, who joined 
his father in his penances, There were 21 kings of the dynasty of 
Madhava. Then a Ksatriya named Jitari, who belonged to the 
Dravida country, occupied the throne of Kamarupa and assumed 
the name Dharmapala, and brought to Assam several families of 
Brfihmanas and Kayasthas from Gauda and Kanauj. Dharmapala’s 
son Satanik, also known as Ratnapiila or Raktasiniha, invaded the 
Gauda kingdom, and was succeeded by his son Somapala. The 
Ksatriya dynasty founded by Jitari ruled for eight, according to 
some manuscripts, seventeen generations, the last being Ramacandra 
or Pratapasimha, whose son through Candraprabhii, named BaSanka 
or Arimatta, became ruler of all the four piihas of Kamarupa,— Ratna, 
Kama, Svarna and Saumara. Arimatta constructed a huge rampart, 
which is known as Vaidyargarh up to this day ; he was defeated by 


1 The copper-plate grants of the following kings of Kamarupa 
were published in the JASB for 1840, 1894, 1897 and 1898 respec- 
tively : — Vanamaladeva, Balavarina, Indrapala, Ratnapala ; those of 
Vaidyadeva, Vallabhadcva and Bhaskaravarma in the Epigraphia 
Indica of 1894, 1898, 1899 and 1914 respectively. 
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the invader Phingua of the royal family of Kamata, who had learned 
the vulnerable point in the war-methods of Arimatta from the latter’s 
wife Raktamala. Phingua murdered Raktamala, but he himseif was 
killed by Arimatta's son Raktasimha or Gajanka, who then ascended 
the throne of his father. Gajanka was succeeded by his son Suka- 
ranka, and the latter by Mrganka. Arimatta’s descendants ruled 
for four generations, for the period of 240 years, from saka 1160 to 
14OO. Mrganka was childless, and he died of consumption as a 
punishment for carrying on secret liason with a Brahmana woman. 
With Mrganka, the long line of Hindu rulers of Assam came to an 
end. Kamarupa then became divided into numerous principalities, 
governed by the Barabhuyans and others who were gradually subdued 
by the Ahoms. The kingdom was invaded by Hussain Shah, Bad- 
shah of Gauda. Cooch Behar then rose into prominence under Visva- 
simha in the first half of the sixteenth century. 1 

The above synopsis, which has been based on manuscript chronic- 
les, without any attempt to divest the narrative of its native crude- 
ness, will convince the reader that a systematic attempt was made 
in old Assam to record at least the traditions, which have been re- 
garded as a subsidiary source of history, specially when they receive 
corroboration from other authoritative records, such as inscriptions. 
The original narrative of the Buranjis might have been drawn from 
written records which have now been lost, and which may eventually 
come to light when a more systematic, vigorous and organised attempt 
is made to recover and examine all the manuscripts lying in the 
archives of Assamese families. Epigraphic records, hitherto dis- 
coverd, tend more to corroborate in substance than to contradict the 
account given above, making ample allowance for the absence of the 
critical spirit which is mainly a modern product. At least, it 
has not been proved that any of the facts is of doubtful authenticity 
except from the chronological point of view. 

Inscriptional evidence helps us to trace the following rulers of 

1 This account of the early Kamarupa rulers is based on two India 
Office manuscripts, transcripts of which are in the library of the 
Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati. I have also consulted 
Haliram Dhekial Phukan's (father of Anandaram quoted ante) 
History of Assam in Bengali published in 1829. Phukan appears 
to have drawn his materials from ms. chronicles of the class 
, described in this paper. 
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KamarBpa: Naraka, Bhagadatta, Vajradatta, interval, 1 2 3 Pusyavarman, 
Samudravarman, Balavarman I, Kalyanavarman, Ganapativarman, 
Bhaskaravarman, interval, Susthitavarman alias Mrganka, Supras- 
thitavarman, Bhaskaravarman, interval, Salastambha, Vigrahastambha, 
Palakastambha, Vijayastambha, interval ( ? ), Sri- Haris, interval, 
Pralambha, Harjjara, Vanamala, Jayamala, Balavarman II, interval, 
Tyagasimha, Brahmapala, Ratnapala, Purandarapala, interval, Tisya- 
deva, Vaidyadeva. The non-recurrence of most of these names in 
the chronicles may be due to the following reasons : First; the epigra- 
phic texts were composed by learned scholars under the strict super- 
vision of ministers to be finally approved by the monarch, and in 
consultation with authentic dynastic records, where laudatory ex- 
aggerations may creep in, as in the case of the Mandasor Inscrption 
of Yasodharman* but never an inaccuracy with regard to the names 
of persons or places. As a reward for his labour the composer's name 
occasionally goes down to posterity being engraved in the con- 
cluding part of the inscription, like Mahadandanayaka Harisena 
of the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta, The kings are men- 
tioned by their honorific appellations, rather than by their popular 
titles, except on very rare occasions, when the popular name had some 
widespread significance as in the case of Bhaskaravarman’s father 
Susthitavarman, whose alternative name Mrganka also figures in 
the Nidhanpur copper-plate, a title which Hamsavega mentioned 
before Emperor Harsavardhana. 8 The chronicles of the early period 
mainly written for popular instruction generally inserted the names by 
which the monarchs were known widely among their subjects. 
Arimatta, who like king Arthur is the central figure of an exten- 
sive cycle of legends, is never known as &a§anka, which name 
occurs curiously in one chronicle only. So we believe some of the 
chronicle kings of Kamarupa may be identical with the sovereigns 
of the epigraphic records. Secondly, the inscriptions hitherto dis- 
covered do not help us to trace the missing links ; and intervals 
of hundreds of years, as in the case of Vajradatta and Pusyavarman, 


1 According to Yuan Chwang, the dynasty of Bhagadatta had been 
ruling for 3,000 years when he visited Kamarupa; so the interval 
between Vajradatta and Pusyavarman may be roughly computed at 
2,600 years. 

2 Smith's Early History of Indian p. 328. 

3 Bana's Har^a-carita^ tr. Cowell and Thomas. 
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remain still unbridged. The chronicle kings might have reigned in 
these intervals. 

Now let us turn to the epigraphic corroborations of the chronicle 
account. In all the inscriptions and Hindu class ics, Bhagadatta is 
regarded as the founder of the dynasty of kings, known after his 
name, and known also as the Bhauma or Kaumra dynasty. 1 2 The 
chronicles give Dharmapala as the name of Bhagadatta's successor, 
against Vajradatta in the inscriptions. Dharmapala is a generic 
title, being assumed also by the first Dravidian king of Kamarupa, 
Jitari. Vajradatta might have been known also as Dharmapala, which 
has been used by our traditionalist chronicler, leaving the more ac- 
curate dynastic name Vajradatta to the official composer. 

Another king of Kamarupa, Subahu, is said to have intercepted 
the sacrificial horse of Vikramaditya, evidently a powerful ruler of 
Northern India. As this tradition has a more general interest we will 
scrutinise it somewhat minutely. The generic character of the name 
Vikramaditya has now been established beyond question. But who 
was this particular Vikramaditya who vanquished the Kamarupa king, 
Subahu, the last king of the post-Bhagadatta dynasty ? There are 
four recorded conflicts between Kamarupa and rulers of Northern India. 

{a) Kamarupa was one of the kingdoms whose rulers, Pratyanta- 
nrpatis , fulfilled the imperious commands, and obeyed the orders 
of the Indian Napoleon, Samudragupta, as we learn from the Allaha- 
bad Inscription, which however does not give any account of the 
conquest or subjugation of Kamarupa beyond mere reference to the 
event. It is a well-known fact that the Imperial Guptas favoured 
the recrudescence of Hinduism, and that Samudragupta, who has been 
styled Asvamedha-Parakrama in a coin, restored the Afivamedha 
sacrifice, which was in abeyance perhaps since the time of Pusya- 
mitra. The conqueror performed the ceremony with great splendour, 
and millions of gold and silver coins were distributed among 
Brahmanas. An inscribed stone figure of the horse is now in the 
Lucknow Museum, though the inscription which was visible before 
is now almost effaced. 5 Samudragupta’s son Candragupta II is 
regarded as one of the Indian Vikramadityas, during whose reign 

1 Bhauma is applied to a ruler of Naraka’s race in Ratnapala's 
grant, while Kaumra is used as the name of the dynasty to which 
Vajradatta belonged in Indrapaia’s grant. Vide JASB, 1897, P* I2 4 * 

2 Smith’s Early History of India , p. 288. 
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Kalidasa is supposed to have flourished. The poet's description of 
Raghu’s victory over the Karaarupa king, 1 who was vanquished 
in his own territory by the imperial invader, might be an echo of the 
actual defeat of the ruler of Assam in the hands of the father of the 
poet's patron. It is one of the most rational historical mistakes in 
record that our chronicles transferred the title Vikramaditya from son 
to father ; and besides, who knows that the Indian Napoleon himself 
was not a Vikramaditya ? 

( 6 ) According to the Mandasor Stone Inscription, Yasodharman 
extended his territories up to the Lohitya. The achievements of 
this ruler as recorded in the inscription have been held as an instance 
of panegyric grandiloquence; and his name is not mentioned in 
any other contemporary document, except a few inscriptions, which 
would be impossible if he had been a Vikramaditya. 

( c ) The Aphsad Inscription refers to the victory of Mahasena- 
gupta of the later Gupta family over Susthitavarman, the fame of 
which heroic deed was heard on the banks of the Lohitya during 
the reign of Mahasenagupta's grandson Adityasena, some seventy or 
eighty years after. Discarding the theory that Susthitavarman was 
a Maukhari king, and taking him to be a Kamarupa ruler, father 
of Bhaskaravarman, 2 3 we have no additional data to connect the 
Mahasenagupta-Susthitavarman contest with our chronicler’s Vikra- 
maditya-Subahu campaign. 

(J) According to the account of the chronicle, the last king of 
Naraka’s line was ousted by Madhava, who had 20 successors, the 
last being Subahu who was defeated by a Vikramaditya. The copper- 
plate of Ratnapala (JASB, 1898, p. 1 14) states that Naraka’s dynasty 
was overthrown by Salastambha, a great king of the Mlecchas. 
^alastambha had 20 successors the last being Tyagasimha. The 
grant of Vanamaladeva (JASB, 1840), says that Pralambha, father 
of Harjjaravarman,* destroyed his enemies and took action against 
those who were enemies to his ancestors, from Salastambha to £rl- 
harsa. In the inscription of Jayadeva Paracakrakama, the Lic- 
cliavi king of Nepal, Har§adeva is mentioned as father of Rajya- 


1 Raghuvaipia, canto 4, vv. 81-85. 

2 The name Susthitavarman does not occur in any Maukhari 
coin or record. 

3 In the rock inscription at Tezpur,of the reign of Harjjaravarman, 
where the Gupta era 510 has been used, corresponding to 828-29 A.C. 
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mati, born of the royal family of Bhagadatta, a compliment which has 
not been paid to her father Harsadeva, probably because Rajyamati's 
relationship with the Bhagadatta family was derived from the female 
line. 1 One thing is clear from this inference, that Rajyamati's 
mother etc. being of the family of Bhagadatta, Harsadeva must 
be of a non-Bhagadatta family, a conclusion which agrees with the 
evidence of the chronicle account and Vanamala's grant read with 
that of Ratnapala. Prof. S. Krsnasvami Aiyangar surmises that 
Harsadeva of the Nepal Inscription is the same as Srl-Harga of 
Vanamala's grant. The. learned historian points to the possibility of 
Harsadeva of Kamarupa and lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and 
KoSala being the Gauda ruler who was defeated by Yafiovarman of 
Kanauj, as described in the Prakrt poem Gaudavaho % i.e , Gaudavadha 
or slaying of the Bengal ruler. J YaSovarman was a veritable Vikra- 
maditya, being patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja, author of the 
Gaudavaho . May we not take the Vikramaditya-Subahn conflict to be 
identical with the Yasovarman-Harsadeva war? 

The chronicles have preserved a large mass of folklore which 
is still to be found in oral traditions among the people, some 
being associated with many ancient sites and ruins of the Assam 
valley. We hesitate to dismiss the account as untrustworthy, for the 
paucity of data with which they can be verified, and which may be 
forthcoming when long-continued investigations will place at our 
disposal a larger volume of facts. There .'re instances where tradition 
has preceded history. I will cite only one instance. An historical ballad 
procured by me from a villager, dealing with the adventure of Badan- 
candra Barphukan,the Ahom Viceroy of Gauhati, who brought over the 
Burmese to Assam in 1817, gives the picture of an Assamese princess, 
Rangili by name, the queen of King Bodowapaya of Ava. 3 Accord- 


1 The inscription was deciphered by Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji, 
in the Ind. Antiquary . vol, ix. The date of the inserp. corresponds 
to A.C. 758-59. 

2 Forgotten Episodes in the History of Mediaeval India, JJM. } 
Dec. 1926, p. 327. The two questions, 1st., whether Susthitavar- 
man of the Aphsad Inscription was king of Kamarupa ; 2nd. whether 
Harsadeva is of non-Bhagadatta origin, discussed in S. K. Bhuyan’s 
•Copper-plate and Stone Inscriptions of Old Assam*. 

3 Barphukanar Git } ed, by S. K. Bhuyan, reviewed in JRAS, 

1925* PP. 763768. 
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mg to the ba/7ad, Rangili was responsible for securing for Badancandra 
the good graces of the Burmese monarch, who lent the supplicant a 
strong Burmese detachment with which he returned to Assam. This 
episode was never before known, not being mentioned in any history 
published up to date, Subsequent investigations proved that Rangili’s 
intercession was an historical fact, which received further corrobora- 
tion frokn the Diary of Capt. Hiram Cox, the British Resident at 
Ava/ 1 2 

With regard to these chronicles, the duty of the future investigator 
will be to extricate the historical substance from the large mass of 
narratives of a traditional character. Whatever might be their value, 
they at least help us to sketch the outline of the ancient history of 
Kamarupa provisionally, and not entirely in an unconnected form. 

2 . Chronicles of the Aliom Rulers , 1228-1838. Our claim 
that Assam is an exception to the complaint made by Western 
scholars regarding the paucity of historical literature among the 
Hindus is based upon chronicles dealing with the events of the 
Ahom period. The Ahoms were a member of the great Shan race, 
to which the peoples of Burma and Siam also belong. The Siamese 
and the Burmese have maintained voluminous chronicles of their 
countries, known as P'ongsawadans and Azawins respectively, which 
show their historical instincts, though not critical according to our 
modern conception. The introduction of historiography into Assam 
by the Ahoms was one of the greatest cultural contributions which 
tnev made to their land of adoption. At the same time, there is room 
for doubt that the contact of Assam with Kasmlr, the only other 
Hindu country which can boast of any historical literature, through 
king Meghavfihana, the consort of the Kamarupa princess Amrta- 
prabhii,® and through the invasion of Muktaplda Lalitaditya, might 
also be responsible for the historical predilections of the Assamese 
people. The question has not yet been finally settled. 

Whatever may be the contributory factors, Assam possesses a 
voluminous mass of chronicles. They are known as Bnranjis , which 
is an Ahom word, literally meaning 'a store that teaches the ignorant/ 
They were compiled under the supervision of government officials, and 
the chroniclers were given free access to all the necessary state papers, 


1 Rangtlt\ by Benudhar Sarma, published in BH hi t vol. xV, 
p. 492. 

2 Rajatarahgini, tr, A, Stein, Book II, vv, 147-150; III, vv. 9-10. 

MI.Q., SEPTEMBER, IQ2Q 10 
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including despatches from local administrators and commanders en- 
gaged in civil and military operations, diplomatic correspondence, court 
minutes recorded day to day, as well as proceedings of important 
judicial trials. Attached to the secretariat there was an army of 
scribes under an officer called Likhakar Barua or superintendent of 
the department of writers. Buranjis were also compiled by the nobles 
under their immediate supervision or by themseles. Copies of chro- 
nicles were taken by persons who wanted to preserve in their archives 
a representative collection of puthis or manuscripts. The result was 
that every family of distinction managed to have a Buranji in its pos- 
session. 1 2 

A knowledge of history was an indispendable factor in the cultural 
equipment of an Assamese gentleman. It was a part of the training 
imparted to the children of princes and nobles. A few pages of a 
Buranji were recited in royal marriages. It was even believed that 
the future could be ascertained by consulting hand- written chronicles. 
All this tended to convert the secular Buranjis into religious scriptures. 
In a.c. 1803, an Ahom officer named drinath Duara Barbarua had a 
history compiled of the kings of Tungkhungiya dynasty, who reigned 
from 1682 to the termination of Ahom rule. The preamble to this 
chronicle testifies to the esoteric veneration with which Buranjis weic 
looked upon in old Assam : 

“Salutation to Srlkrsna ! Salutation to Ganesa ! Salutation to 
Parvati ! This is the Buranji compiled in Saka 1725 under the orders 
of the Duara Barbarua. Keep it secretly. Do not give it to your 
son if you have no confidence in him. Pandits have prohibited the 
betrayal of princes, and if trust is violated it amounts to an insult 
shown to one’s mother. So keep it confidential ; more specially 
it is an unfathomable lustra ; who ever finds its end? Even great 
sages become victims of mistakes ; so Pandits should not at random 
find fault with this book, for if one is bent upon detecting blemishes 
he will find many. This is the chronicle of the Swargadeos or kings 
of the Tungkhungiya dynasty. This history was written on Thursday, 
the twenty-second of Phalgun, on the Pahcaml Tit hi,*' 1 

The chronicles are mutually corroborative and supplementary. 


1 The subject of Assamese historiography has been discussed 
in S. K. Bhuyan’s Ahotnur Din , pp. 89-92. 

2 This chronicle is being translated into English by S. K. Bhuyan 
for the Assam Government. 
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Inaccuracies and mis-statements are rare except those arising from 
scribal ignorance or idiosyncrasy. The portions relating to the con- 
flicts with the Muhammadans are materially corroborated in the corres- 
ponding Persian chronicles.* Facts arc mentioned accurately to the 
hour and the minute. We cite two instances from a manuscript chro- 
nicle, part of which was published in the first Assamese magazine, 
Arunodoi in 1852; 

(i) *On Saturday, the 13th of Sravan, in the year 1565 Saka t on 
the sixth darahi at night, the queen said to the brother of the king— 
Tt is your son who killed my son. I will slay him in turn. So bring 
him out. 

(ii) “Not being able to disregard the request of the Dangarias 
(i.e., the three ministers), the Baruas and the other officers, the 
Kuonria prince ascended the throne on the morning of Saturday the 
13th of Bhtidra, ftaka 15 60.'' 

In the process of conserving the deeds of the people with a re- 
markable realism, the Buranjis have become endowed with human 
interest, instead of being dry-asclust chronicles of court-events. 
We shall quote an example from a voluminous chronicle of the reign 
of LaksmT Simha, 1769 1780. A wordiy-minded Vaisnavite Ahom 
noble, being importuned to accept initiatory mantras from a Sakta 
Gosain or religious head, replied as follows: 

“I am the son of an Ahom, what mantras have we got ? We are 
all bewildered by the bait of worldlincss. If we take mantras and sit 
down for a moment to utter them, the children will cry, the women 
folk of the house will break the silence of the atmosphere by their 
goscips, our retainers and tenants will give out a vociferous howl, 
commands will come from the king to proceed to h\< presence at 
oik'c. So, how will one bring his mantras to perfection? So we, 
tiie sons of the Ahoms, have all agreed to cherish the religion as 
propounded in the Bhagavat. So, why should we be offered the 
mantras P* 

Patriotic utterances arc not rare in these chronicles. The Moa- 
maras, a Vawnava sect, were once uisulted by a Sakta sovereign, 
Queen PhuIeJvar^, consort regnant of Siva Simha (1714-4.1). They 


1 Some instances of the confirmation of Assamese accounts by Per- 
sian chronicles were mentioned in S, K. Bhuyat/s Mtr;u?nla and Ram 
Stngka in Assam, published in the “Journal of Indian History , Dec., 

1926. 
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marshalled their forces and raised the standard of revolt, and thereby 
caused a civil war in the country which had a very disastrous con- 
sequence. Laksmi Simha fled from the capital and took shelter 
in an old fortress with his ministers and dependants. The nobles 
offered him two alternatives, one to surrender to the rebels and 
the other to proceed to Lower Assam with a view to collect an army 
to oust the insurgents. The Chief Executive Officer, Kirticandra 
Barbarua championed the second proposal, and said : 

“The duty of a Ksatriya is to fight as long as there is life in his 
body. If victorious he enjoys the powers and blessings of sover- 
eignty ; if dead he goes to heaven. If he desists from fighting he 
earns disgrace in a life hereafter, while in this world he has to lead 
a life of subservience to others. As he has perpetually to carry 
out the commands of others, he becomes subjected to fright, humilia- 
tion and pain. He has to live in eternal solicitation of death. 
This is certainly a dire distress. When a king becomes subjected to 
the monarch of another country, diplomatic measures should be 
adopted so that the conqueror may return to his own kingdom. On 
his retirement the subdued prince should remain in preparedness 
with his army ; and when opportunities present themselves for action 
he should act promptly and reinstate himself in his lost suzerain power 

The wicked have never consistently maintained their vows of 

friendship with the pious. The wicked have no forgiveness and piety. 
So none of the king's adherents wil* be spared by the rebels. If 
nothing untoward happens to His Majesty he will at least have some 
mental anxiety and displeasure $ his nobles and followers also will 
share the same; it will then be impossible for the king to collect 
adherents like ourselves. A person acquires a petty job by parting 
with large sums of money and other articles ; still he is reluctant to 
give it up. If anybody asserts that the Moamaras will retire to the 
forest after attaining the position of a Raja- cakravar tin, Your Majes- 
ty should h y no means believe in such words.” 1 

The warning of the Barbarua was ignored, with the result that 
the rebels seized the persons of the king and his nobles, and ran the 
government in their name for some time. Kirticandra was pressed to 
death under two wooden cylinders; and the country became plunged 
in anarchy and confusion. 

I See An Assamese Nur Jahan by S, K. Bhuyan, reviewed in 
JRAS, July. 1927, 
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Let us quote a patriotic speech uttered under more favourable 
circumstances. The western limit of the ancient Kamarupa was ex- 
tended up to the river Karatoya. In course of time Kamarupa 
became much reduced in size. In the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
cury, the Ahoms chased the invader Turbak as far as the Karatoya, 
but for diplomatic reasons the boundary was pushed further east, 
and rested on the river Manaha, opposite Goalpara. The greatest 
of the Ahom rulers, Rudra Simha, 1696-1714, cherished the ambition 
of restoring the limits of the once extensive kingdom of Kamarupa, 
and made colossal preparations for the same enterprise. We shall 
quote an extract from the proceedings of the war council, convened 
specially to discuss the scheme, as we have got them recorded in a 
manuscript chronicle .* 

“Barpatra Gohain’s speech : The territories bordering on the Kara- 
toya are ours. The enemies have got possession of them only on 
account of our indifference and inaction. The duty of a king is to 
destroy the enemy, and to recover lost possessions with a view to 
preserve the ancient boundaries of his kingdom. We have a large 
fleet (Nawarra) and naval soldiers, and abundance of war-materials. 
If the king orders, the enemy will be crushed and destroyed. 

“The Buragohaln then added : — The king’s proposal is reasonable, 
and what the Barpatra Gohain says is equally reasonable. The an- 
cestors of our king had, by virtue of their prowess and courage, crossed 
the boundaries of Rangamati, and washed their swords at the Kara- 
toya-Gauga. They found it inconvenient to fix the boundaries of 
Assam at the Karatoya, so they made the river Manas the western 
limit of Assam, and established a garrison at Gauhati. In the reign 
of Jayadhvaja Simha, there was an abundance of provisions and men, 
and still he earned the name of the Deserting-King . 1 Arms and 
ammunitions, materials and supplies are torpid and impotent; the 
followers and subordinates of the king arc symbols of life and anima- 
tion, they alone can infuse into the immobile war-provisions a dy- 
namic force.* 1 2 

The Ahom conception of sovereignty is nowhere better illustrated 


1 JayaJhvaja Simha wos the king of Assam during whose reign 
the country was overrun by the Moguls under Mirjumla. The king 
left the capital and took shelter. in the hills of Namrup. 

2 This extract was embodied in S. K. Bhuyan’s Mir Jumla and 
Ram Sittgha in Assam , published in JJ.H., 1926; pp. 3 
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than in the speech made by Sonai Buragohain, the Prime minister, 
at the coronation of Pramatta Simha, 1744*5 1 : 

“The Barphukan Jed the new king by the hand to the throne, and 
said : — ‘The king’s brother has now become the king. All people, 
assembled here including the Baruas and the Phukans should now 
bow down before the newly anointed king/ Then the assembly knelt 
before the king and paid their homage to him. 

‘‘The Buragohain then turned to the king ’ and said,— ‘’The Al- 
mighty God has conferred upon you the exalted office of a king. The 
affording of shelter to the pious, the punishment of the wicked, and 
vigilant investigation into the happiness and misery of your subjects, 
have now become your sole duty. Just as one sheltered by a huge tree 
becomes free from heat and rain, so during the kingship of your 
elder brother Your Majesty was not affected by the piety or sin of 
your subjects. From today God will hold you responsible for the 
virtue and wickedness of the creatures under your sway. Your Majes- 
ty.will have to discriminate between actions which ave good and those 
which produce evil.* 

The chronicles contain many accounts which are valuable to histo- 
rians of Assam-Muhammadan conflicts of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Some of them are interspersed with copies of dip- 
lomatic letters that were exchanged between the Ahom and Mughal 
courts. Mir Jumla wrote to Aurangzeb: 

From Dacca. — '‘Assam has occupied Kamarupa, and is contemplat- 
ing to invade us. My scheme of subduing the country of the Maghs 
cannot be completed within a short time. So in the meantime I 
propose to invade Cooch Behar and Assam. 1 am awaiting the orders 
or the Emperor." Aurangzeb replied as follows,— “I want you to 
invade Cooch. Behar and A-sarn and to consolidate our supremacy 
there." 

I shall now reproduce an extract illustrating the diplomatic nego- 
tiations between the Mughal General Rama Simha and the Ahom com- 
mander Lacit Barphukan. According to Hie treaty concluded bet- 
ween Allah Y?r Khan and Momai Tamuli Barbarua during the reign 
of Emperor Snail jahan, Cauhati belonged to the Mughals. But 
aiter the departure of Mir jumla, Gauliati was wrested back by the 
Ahoms, Raina Simha sent a message to Lacit to the following 
c ffect : 

“The Pbukari should remember the old treaty and give us back the 
fort of Gauhati, Then onh the cows <md the Brfihmanas will be saved. 
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I am the son of Raja Mukunda (Man Sirnha), and the Phukan is 
an exalted personage being the son of the Barbarua. If he has no 
war-provisions, let him write to me, and I will furnish him with the 
necessary materials. Anyhow our brother Phukan should give us 
a fight at least for an hour/ 1 

Having received the above message Lacit Phukan sent the follow- 
ing reply through the Mughal messenger Firuz Khan : 

‘‘Well Firuz Khan, tell my friend the Raja of Amber, that though 
he cites the authority of the treaty between Allah Yar Khan and 
my father the Barbarua, yet Gauhati and Kamarupa do not belong 
to the Mughals. We have taken possession of the place by turning 
out the Koches. It was through mere chance that it fell into the 
hands of the Mughals for a few seasons. Now God has given it back 
to us. When He pleases to give it to our brother-sovereign (Bhai- 
raja) he will then get Gauhati, otherwise not. To his request for 
a fight for one hour, I would like to say that we are prepared to fight 
as long as there is life in our body. He has besides expressed his 
willingness to give us war-materials ; he has come over long distance 
undergoing fatigue in his journey, and the provisions may be inadequate 
for his own purposes. Our Heavenly King has nothing unavailable 
for him. If the Rajput Raja has fallen short of articles, let him ask 
me and I will try to oblige him.” 

The engagements which ensued between the Mughals and Ahoms 
did not prove advantageous to the invaders. The battle of Saraighat 
witnessed the crushing defeat of the Mughal forces. Lacit Phukan, 
though in high fever, personally conducted the operations, and Ram 
Siinha could not but give vent to his admiration for the manner in 
which the war was conducted. 1 

The above extracts translated literally from manuscript chronicles 
will convey some idea of the nature of their contents. They are 
written in Assamese prose of a very racy character, though Buranjis 
written in the now practically obsolete Ahom language arc also met 
with here and there. The Vaisnava literature of Assam is artistic in its 
style and subject-matter, but it does not throw much light on the 
actual life of the people except in an indirect manner. The Buranjis 
have enshrined the sorrows and sufferings of the people, which, when 
widely read, will be a revelation. There are amorous intrigues and 
courtly romances, idylls of pastoral life, outbursts of patriotism and 


i Vide/././/,, 1926, pp, 373-4. 
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valour, critical analysis of complex political situations and epic des- 
criptions of war and triumph. We only wish that our fellow-workers 
in and outside Assam had known more of these Buranjis, of which, 
not only the Assamese but all people of Hindustan may rightly feel 
proud. 

Recently a list of the Buranjis was made, and their number came to 
one hundred and fifty. Besides, there arc many more in the possession 
of the ancient families. Many Buranjis have been destroyed by fire and 
water. Klrticandra, the chief executive officer of Rajesvara Sirnha, 
1751-69, destroyed a large number suspected as having reference to his 
obscure descent. 1 2 The civil war of the Moamarns as well as the 
depredations of the Burmese devastated the country, and people left 
their homes and took shelter in forests or remote unaffected areas. 
This dislocation was responsible for the loss of many manuscripts 
and relics including chronicles. The numerous Buranjis which have 
survived these disasters only point to the very extensive scale on 
which they were used in the country. 

3 . Chronicles of Countries outside Assam . — The historical instinct 
of the Assamese people led them to take interest in the events of 
countries other than their own. So we have in Assam many chro- 
nicles throwing light on the history of neighbouring and remote 
countries. A chronicle of Burdwan was recovered some years ago 
and exhibited in a literary conference wherefrom it disappeared 
mysteriously. 

By far the most noteworthy chronicles of tlvs class are the Assam- 
ese histories of the Delhi Sultanate, dealing with the reigns of the 
greater TimuricN, and their predecessors. They arc commonly 
known as /’ adshah-Buranjis , and of them I have seen two and heard 
of two others. One of them is a manuscript in the possession of Lady 
Buckingham, the widow of Sir James Buckingham, some time Super- 
intendent of the Amguri Tea Estates in Upper Assam, of which a trans- 
cript was prepared by Mr. B. Sarma some years ago for the Kfunariipa 
Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati ; and the other was found by me in 
1925 in the godown of the Gauhati branch of the American Baptist 
Mission, along with other chronicles of the Ahom reign. 8 

For historians of Muhammadan India the Padshah-Buranjis pre- 

1 This subject has been elaborately dealt with in S. K. Bhuyan's 
History of Raiekvar Singha, Bahi , vols. 15 and 16. 

2 For a very detailed examination of the Padskak-Buranjis , see 
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sent an unexplored field of materials. They were mainly compiled 
in the seventeenth century when Assam was invaded by the Mughals 
more frequently than before! their, primary object being to acquaint 
the Assamese with the history and manners of the invaders, an in- 
timate knowledge of which was an essential factor in encountering 
the enemy with success. The authors took as their materials the 
reports of reliable witnesses as well as written records. There is 
only one date mentioned, and the chronology is maintained by re- 
ference to the reigns of successive sovereigns which have no fear of 
being confused or misunderstood. One of the reporters whose testi- 
mony is embodied by the chronicler was Muhammad Ali of the terri- 
tory of Siliman Padshah of Farranga-Bunclar. 1 He was a great schol- 
ar, being highly proficient in Arabic and Persian loghats or voca- 
bularies. He was a tutor to the children of Nawab Mansur Khan, who 
was Fauzadar of Gauhati from 1678 to 1682. Another reporter was 
Paramananda VairagI of Gokulpur in Brindaban, who exercised almost 
a supernatural influence upon the Assamese king Udayaditya, 1670- 
73, during whose reign the Rajput General Rfima Simha invaded 
Assam. The author refers to some chronicles of the reign of Shah 
Jahan in the chapter devoted to that Km per or. 

The language of the book is Assamese, but unlike other Buranjis, 
there is a large admixture of words of Arabic and Persian origin, 
which have been all used in their appropriate context, such as, 
zabah, gor , khuda , nib ah , tamam , vilayat , haramzada, haramkhor , 
takhth , fatiha doa sapasi, taki.l, muzra, baghal, dakhil , padshah-hazral , 
behaya, nmol, inam , loghat , zahar , ivaqinavis , khan-/chana t sipar - 
salah, amir-til omrao, mansabdar, da r bar, zvazir , qazi, dewan , nazur- 
navis, panchhazari, deivankhas , amkhas, Jarman, sirpao ) etc. 

The chronicle shows a wonderful knowledge, on the part of the 
author, of the traditions and customs of the Muhammadan world, 
which tempts us to think that he was either a Muhammadan scholar 
or a Hindu ambassador who visited Mughal courts in connection with 
the numerous embassies and diplomatic missions. 

S. K. Bhuyan’s New Lights on Mughal India from Assamese Sources , 
published in the Islamic Culture , Hyderabad, July 1928 to July 1929. 

1 The chronicle gives a detailed account of Secunderabad, and 
its conquest by Siliman Padshah of Farranga-Bundar, who can be 
identified with Manucci’s Siliman Khan, Governor of Porto Novo. 
Vide Irvine's edition of Storia do Mogor , vol. Ill, p. 370. 

I.ILQ., SEPTEMBER, 1929 
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The Padshah-Buranjis deal with the establishment of Muham- 
madan supremacy in India after the defeat of Pithor Raja. The con- 
queror introduces reforms into the system of administration, though 
he leaves social problems alone. The army is properly organised 
on the mansabdari system. During the reign of his succes&ors 
Timur Lane invaded the country, he having risen to power through 
the mediation of a faquir. The chronicle gives a picturesque account 
of Timur’s liL as a shepherd in Central Asia. Not much is 
written about Jlabar. Ilumayun’s throne is usurped by Slier Khan, 
afterwards Sher Shah. The Emperor flees to Persia, where the 
Sultan of that country takes the fugitive into his confidence after 
a series of trials which are fully described. The magnanimous Slier 
Shah retains the ex-Emperor's wife, Hamida Banu Begam or Miriam- 
Makkani, and Prince Akbar in their accustomed splendour. Humayun 
fails to regain his throne even with the help of Persian soldiers. Sher 
Shah invites Humayun to reoccupy his lost throne at Delhi, while he 
himself retires to Agra. The details of Akbar's reign are omitted. 
Jahangir conquers Secunderabad after long efforts. Its forts are im- 
pregnable, being surrounded by a moat as wide as a river where 
monstrous crocodiles and sea-horses were let loose which devoured 
the imperial soldiers. Shah jahan interviews Prithive Shah of Kan- 
dour, whose country was one of the most prosperous kingdoms 
of India. The Emperor peacefully distributes power among his 
four sons, but they subvert the arrangement in no time. Mumtaz 
Mahal, afraid of the inevitable sight of a fratricidal conflict among 
her spirited sons, dies by self-immolation. Aurangzeb slays Dara and 
Murad and ascends the throne. His chief helper in his ambitious 
design was Mir Jumla who had given the prince 18 crores of rupees. 
Mir Jumla, son of Mirza Hazru, exasperates his master, the Sultan 
of Golkunda. The Nawab flees from the Deccan and joins Aurang- 
zeb. On the latter’s ascension to the throne of Delhi, the Nawab 
is deputed with the Emperor's son to pursue Sultan Shuja. The 
prince accompanying Mir Jumla deserts his rank, and joins Shuja 
whose daughter he marries. Mir Jumla then marches against Cooch 
Behar and Assam without express orders from the Emperor, as he 
thinks that the Arakan campaign could not be undertaken im- 
mediately. and his army would be better employed in the meantime, 
in an expedition against Assam whose ru.^r had encroached upon 
Mughal territory and re-occupied Gauhati. The Emperor ratifies the 
fiction of the Nawab. The general compels the Assam Raja to enter 
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into a treaty favourable to the invaders, and returns with large 
treasures and a princess for his Imperial Master but he dies on his 
way. His son Masudami Khan (Md. Amin Khan) appears before the 
Emperor who expresses sincere regret at the death of such a 
great general. The account of Mir Jumla is vivified by human touch- 
es. As commanded by Aurangzeb he interviews the Emperor's 
maternal uncle, Shaista Khan, Governor of Bengal. In the interview 
Mir Jumla is discourteously treated by Shaista Khan, being given 
presents worthy of a panch hazari Nawab. Mir Jumla came home 
broken-hearted and said to his confidants, — '‘The reputation which 
I have acquired during these seventy years of my life has all been 
smashed in the hands of Shaista Khan.” Later on when Mir Jumla 
was taken to task for the desertion of the prince to the camp of Shuja, 
the Nawab replied to the Emperor, — ,l I would like to inform His 
Imperial Majesty, that if I, Mir Jumla. only shake the sleeves of my 
cloak, dozens of such Padshah-jadas will come out instantly’* ! 
Prominence has been given to Mir Jumla by the chronicler because he 
was the most outstanding figure in the Assam-Mughal relations of 
those days. 

A chapter is devoted to the Nawabs of Dacca, Man Singha, Mushaf 
Khan, Durban Khan Koka, Islam Khan, Ajam Khan, Sultan Shuja, 
Shaista Khan, Fede Khan Koka, and the Prince Azamtara, the son 
of the Emperor. The last of them neglects the duties of government, 
spending most of his time in sports. He loses the jewel of his head 
which is most ominous. The Sultan attempts to gag the waqinavis 
but fails. The Prince deputes Mansur Khan to wrest Gauhati from 
its treacherous viceroy Laluk Barphukan. 

The careers of the three Rajas, Man Singha or Mandhata, Mirza 
Jaya Simha and Rama Siinha of Amber are described in full. 
Man Singha fights most of the battles of Akbar and Jahangir, which 
were directed against refractory Hindu rulers. He sees through the 
motive which goads his Imperial masters to keep him always engaged 
in war. Jaya Simha subjugates Eastern India after a long struggle. 
The Raja of Cooch Behar agrees to pay a tribute of one lakh of rupees 
to the Emperor during the Naoroz celebrations, which afford an 
opportunity to the chronicler to paint the gaiety and splendour of 
the occasion. Jaya Simha’s ultimatums to refractory princes were 
worded as follows : 

“Have you heard of the prowess of Emperor Shah Jahan ? Have 
you also heard the rattling of my invincible sword as well as that 
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of Mandhata ? If you have, then come promptly and seek our friend- 
ship; or otherwise be prepared for war.” 

After a protracted campaign where Muhammadan generals could 
not achieve much success, the Rajput prince was deputed against Kan- 
darpa Sirnha, the Raja of Sewa. The royal hero attended the Mughal 
court, and gave the following reply to Aurangzeb’s proposal for 
submission : “I cannot deviate from my determination to shake off 
your vassalage, nor can I accept your proposal even on pain of 
death.” 1 2 Rama Sirnha, the host of the undaunted chief, came to 
the latter’s rescue. A son was born to Rama Sirnha ; on that occa- 
sion he used to send out presents in big boxes of copper and brass. 
He released Sewa Raja, put Ivlin in a box and sent him back to his 
kingdom. Rama Sirnha did the same with the Sikh Guru, Teg Bahadur, 
for whom the former was a surety. 'Ihe Emperor said to himself — 
“Rama Simha’s actions have become intolerable. But I cannot take 
any drastic measure against him remembering what his forefathers 
have done for our Empire. There is also the fear that if Rama Sirnha 
is punished, he may organise a Rajput clique which will be disastrous 
to us. M The Emperor deputed Rama Sirnha to Assam to die in the 
midst of its poisonous waters, noxious airs and forest-covered hills. 
The Rajput prince is received very cordially at Dacca by Shaista 
Khan, an intimate friend of Mirza Raja Taya Sirnha. 

Besides the narrative details we have specificati ms of distances 
from Delhi and Agra to important places in Mughal India; the names 
of the Rajput-Marhatta chief’s who foimcd a confederacy under Java 
Sirnha II or Sewai Java Sirnha of Amber, including Mulahar Rao 
Ilolkar, with their quota of soldiers, camels, horses and elephants; 
and the letters that passed between Jahangir and the rebellious prince 
Khurram, between Shah Jahan and the Adil Shahi Sultan of Bijapur, 
including the famous letter on the receipt of which the Bijapur cap- 
tains cried words of defiance ending in the despatch of a haughty 
reply to the Emperor. - 

Writing on Muhammadan history in a remote corner of India, 


1 The chronicler has evidently combined here the story of Rajah 
Karan Bhurtiyah of Bikaner, and Sivaji, against both of whom Aurang- 
zeb deputed Jaya Sirnha. Raja Karan was himself sent against 
SivajL See Irvine’s Manned , vul. II, pp. 22*23. 

2 J. N. Sarkar, Aurang::eb ) vol, I, p, 256. 
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our chronicler has committed mistakes here and there. Jalal 
Hussain is mentioned as the ruler of India during whose time 
Timur invaded India. We all know it was Muhammad Tughlak. 
This mistake is due to the confusion with Jalal-ud-din Muhammad, 
the Keiani prince of Sistan whose army was routed by Timur, during 
which engagement the conqueror received a wound in his foot which 
was permanently crippled, and for which he was called Timur-langa or 
Timur the Lame, 1 Humayun is described as having lost his throne, 
being ousted by Slier Khan, a slave of a Nawab. Before occupying 
the throne Slier Khan had to fight several battles with the Emperor, 
but he could not succeed till an old woman taught him the proper 
method of attack from the analogy of a dish which must be eaten 
from the sides and not from the middle. We read in Manucci, — 
"The old woman laughed heartily, and at the same time taught him 
(Timur incognito) a good lesson, saying, ‘You are like Taimur-i-lang, 
who did not know how to take this counry, for he came right into 
the middle of it, and had to go out again defeated. If he had begun 
by attacking the confines, he could in time have made himself master 
of the whole." 2 

l feci very strongly that if workers in the field of Muhammadan 
history had access to the virgin materials embodied in the Assamese 
PiuUhah-Burunjis , they could much appreciate them. They were 
written from a detached quarter with the help of materials which 
may be now lost. The testimony of reporters like Muhammad 
Ali and Gakulpuri would have been recorded in the pages of histori- 
ans like Minhaj-i-Siraj Jurjani, Muhammad Oasim Ferishtah and 
Muhammad Amin bin Abu J l Hasan Oazwini, where frequent references 
are made to the report of reliable witnesses. 

Conclusion. — But Assam suffers by being curiously reticent about 
her past achievements. She is not vocal, and there is not that at- 
mosphere here which leads to cultural intercourse with other coun- 
tries. The antiquity of Assamese prose literature was unheard of 
even in Bengal till 1919, when Sir P. C. Roy, after returning from a 
tour in Assam introduced the fact to his countrymen. Who ever heard 
of the martyred Princess Jayamatl before it was broadcast through- 
out the length of India from the pavilion at Pandavanagar in Dec. 
1926? Kamarupa played an important part in the history of Nor- 

1 Sykes, Persia , vol. 11 . 

2 Irvine's ed. of Manucci’s Storia do Mogvr, vol. 1 , p, 10 0. 
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them India. The Emperor Harsavardhana was proud of the friend- 
ship of Kumara Bhaskaravarman. According to Yuan-Chwang the 
Kumara king was himself a man of learning. The colleges of Kama- 
jrupa attracted students from all quarters. A special school of Smrtis 
had devoloped here fostered by the penetrating genius of Kamarupa 
Brahmanas. The Tantras are said to have originated here as a 
result of the reconciliation between the demands of the illiterate tribes 
and the gentle concessions of their Brahmanical neighbours. Assam 
was one of the few provinces in India which could successfully 
stem the tide of Mughal invasion. All this is not a mere matter of 
chance. There was as its strong foundation a culture which permeated 
the life of the people and which raised the average man to a superior 
level endowed with a consciousness of patriotism which would never 
desert him even under the severest temptations. But the glories 
of Kamarupa remain buried because no vigorous investigations 
have been launched here to discover the treasures and reveal them to 
the rest of India which may as well be proud of the same. 

The fact that the Hindus of Kamarupa possess a systematic re* 
cord of events, which is historical in the true sense of the word, will 
be of the greatest interest to Indian scholars. It may not be com- 
parative and critical, but it states the bare truth without any em- 
bellishment or attempt to hide it. Foul deeds as well as good ones are 
recorded in all their particulars. Neither the king nor his nobles 
are spared if they ever perpetraed a wicked deed. A family history 
written under its auspices is likely to be marked by undue colouring, 
but contemporary chronicles written in impartial and neutral quarters 
will help us to test the veracity of the former. Systematic attempts 
should have been made to publish Buranjis, but hitherto only one 
Buranji has been published through the efforts of the Kamarupa 
Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati. 1 

Suryya Kumar Biiuyan 


i It may be mentioned that the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, recently established by the Assam Government, 
with Mr. A. H. W. Bentinck, I.C.S., M.A., (Oxon), C.I.E. as Honorary 
Provincial Director and Mr. J. P. Mills, I.C.S., M.A. (Oxon) and Prof, 
S. K, Bhuyan M.A., B.L. as Honorary Assistant Directors, is publishing 
a number of old Assamese Buranjis , edited in the most up-to-date 
ashion. 



The Scope and Development of the Hindu Ganita 

Modern Classification of the Ganita : B ha skat a 

The Ganita means the “Science of Calculation”. According to 
the celebrated Hindu astronomer and mathematician Bhaskaracarya 
(born 1 1 14 A. C.) it has two main branches: Pati ganita (or “The 
Science of Calculation of the Board 1 *) and Byaganita (or ‘‘The Science 
of Calculation with Elements”). They are also respectively called 
Vyakld' ganita (“The Science of Calculation with Knowns”) and 
Avyaktaganita (“The Science of Calculation with Unknowns”). The 
latter corresponds to modern algebra and the former includes arithmetic 
and geometry (with mensuration). 

Ancient Classification 

The term ganita as the name of a science is a very ancient one. 
It occurs copiously in the Vcdic literature. The Vedanga Jyoti*a 
(r. 12CO B. C.) gives it the highest place of honour amongst all the 
sciences which form the Velanga (or “Member of the Veda”). "As are 
the crests on the heads of peacocks, as the gems on the hoods of 
snakes, so is the ganita at the top of the sciences known as Vcdai\ga!' x 
There are altogether six Vedlixgas^ namely, (1) xikfx (“the science of 
proper articulation and pronunciation’ 7 ), (2) chandas (“the science of 
prosody”), (3) vyukarana (“grammar”), (4) nirukta (“etymological 
explanation of difficult Vedic words”), (5) jyoti*a (“astronomy”) and 
(6) kalpa (“ritual or ceremonial”). Ganita was then same as jyotisa 
and jyotixn has been defined as “the science of calculation of the time” 
{\\ila-vijha na mstra ). 3 The sacrifice was the prime religious avocation 
of the Vcdic Hindus. The culture of astronomy was chiefly needed to 
fix the proper time for the sacrifice. The Kalpa-sTitra contains, 
besides other matters of ritual, the rules for the proper construction 
of sacrificial altars. It was perhaps in this connection that the 


1 Vedaiiga fyotiya, 4 : 

a 

2 lldd. % 3. 
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study of problems of geometry, as also arithmetic and algebra, 
began in ancient India. Geometry was then, indeed, the science 
of altar-construction. The tiulva-sufra (literally, “The Rules of 
the Cord” meaning no doubt “the measuring tape”) which embodies 
the knowledge of geometry that the Vedic Hindus had, form 
a part of the Kalpa-sutra. We thus find that in Vedic India, 
astronomy on the one hand, and geometry on the other were being 
cultivated under different circumstances, by different classes of priests 
having different duties apportioned to them. Arithmetic (including 
algebra) of course formed necessary adjunct of each. Hence the 
science of the ganita in its early stage included astronomy, arithmetic 
and algebra, but not geometry. It is not improbable that rudiments 
of geometry, at least so much of it as was indispensable for astrono- 
mical purposes, were included in the ganita. It is not unusual, especially 
in olden days, to find an element of repetition, oftentimes a lack of 
proper co-ordination amongst the sciences developing under different 
circumstances and having different immediate objects before them. How- 
ever, in those days the ganita seems to have been classified into two 
branches, astronomy and arithmetic (including algebra, probably also 
elementary geometry). In a detailed list of the sciences enumerated in 
the ChCindogya Upanizadf the former has been specified, very appro- 
priately, as nak$atra-vidya (“The Science of Knowledge of the Stars”) 
and the latter branch as rasi-vidya (“The Science of Knowledge of the 
Numbers’*). In the Jaina canonical literature, we have the names jyotina 
and samkhyana (“the Science of Numbers’*) or ganita and they have 
always been called Brahmana-wstra 1 2 

Value and Importance of Ganita 

It is ordinarily said that in ancient India no science did ever 
attain an independent existence and was cultivated for its own sake, 
Whatever of any science is found in Vedic India, is supposed to have 
originated and grown as the handmaid of the one or the other of the 
six “members of the Veda”, and consequently with the primary object 
of helping the Vedic rituals. It is also supposed sometimes that any 
further culture of a science was somewhat discouraged by the Vedic 
Hindus in suspicion that they might prove hindrance to their great 
quest of the knowledge of the supreme by diverting the mind to 

1 Chattdogya Upaniqad> vii, I, 2, 4. 

2 For instance see BhagavatVsutra , sutra 90; Kalpa-mra % sutra n. 
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other external channels. That is not indeed a correct view on the 
whole. It is perhaps true in the earlier Vedic age that sciences grew 
as help to religion. But it is generally found that the interest of 
the people in a particular branch of knowledge, in all climes and times, 
has always been aroused and guided by specific reasons. Religion 
being the most prime avocation of the earlier Vedic Hindus, it is not 
unnatural that the culture of other branches of knowledge grew as help 
lo it and was kept subsidiary. But there is evidence to show 
that in course of time all the sciences outgrew their original purposes 
and were being cultivated for their own sake. A new orientation 
had indeed set in in the later part of the Vedic age. There is a story 
in the Chandogva Upanisad' whose value in support of our view 
cannot be overestimated. It throws a good deal of light on the kind 
and value of sciences known amongst the Hindus of the time. It 
is said that once upon a time the sage Narada approached the sage 
Sanatkumfira and begged of him the Brahma- Vidya or the “Supreme 
Knowledge.” Sanatkumara asked Narada to state first what sciences 
and arts lie had already studied so that he (Sanatkumara) might 
judge what still remained to be learnt by him. Thereupon Narada 
enumerated the various sciences and arts studied by him. This list 
includes astronomy ( na kmtra-vidyl ) and arithmetic (ruH-zddyu). Now 
Narada is not known to have ever led a family or worldly life. He 
was from childhood an earnest seeker of the supreme knowledge, 
the Science of all sciences. So it cannot be explained that 
Narada had learnt astronomy, arithmetic and other sciences during 
a family life. Whatever he learnt, he did so with the sole intention 
and belief that it would help him towards his great goal. It is thus 
found that in ancient India, the culture of the science of mathematics, 
or of any other branch of what we now call secular knowledge, was 
r.ot considered to be a hindrance to what we designate as spiritual 
knowledge. In fact, aparuvidyu (secular knowledge) was then 
clearly considered to be a helpful adjunct of the para- vidya (supreme 
knowledge ). 1 2 Importance to the culture of the gamta is also 
given by the Jainas. Their religious literature is generally classified 
into four branches, called anuyogas, meaning “the exposition of the 
principles.” One of them is ganitanuyoga or “the exposition of the 
principles of mathematics” necessary in Jainism. The knowledge of 
say\\khyana (literally, “the science of numbers,” meaning arithmetic) 


1 Loc, cit. 

I’H.Q,, SEPTEMBER, 1929 


2 Mnyi^akopani^ad, i, I, 3-5. 


12 
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and jyotisa (astronomy) is stated to be one of the principal accom- 
plishments of the Jaina priest. 1 It is laid down in the Brhaspati 
Sm\ti 2 that the king must show honours to astronomers before 
entering the court. In the Buddhist and canonical literature, arith- 
metic ( ganattu , samkhyana) is regarded as the first and the noblest 
of the arts.’* But the Buddhist monks were advised to refrain from 
the study of astronomy. 4 All these will give a fair idea of the 
importance and value set upon the culture of ganita in ancient India. 


1 Bhagavatx-sTUra , sutra 90 ; Uttaradhyayan.i-sutra, xxv, 7,8,38. 

It is noteworthy that the knowledge of astronomy and arithmetic 

is considered necessary for the Jaina priest for exactly the same 
purpose as it is for the Vedic priest viz., to find the right time and place 
for the religious ceremonies. Thus it is observed by Santicandtagana 
(1595 A.C.) in the preface to his commentary on the fambudvlpa - 
prajhapti : sn# fzitcufa wwiifa «rr:, ^ 

2 i, 20. 

3 Vi nay a PH aka, ed. Oldenberg, vol. IV, p. 7 ; Majjhimi Xikaya, 
vol. I, p. 85 ; Cullaniddesa , p. 1 99. 

4 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha , vol. II, pp. 20ff, where 
astronomy and astrology have been condemned as "low arts” 

( tiracchana vijja) as far as bhiksus are concerned. lie more especi- 
ally condemned astrology ( Cullavagga , V, 33,3 in Vinaya Texts, 
SBE, xx, o. 152). Later on. he relaxed his opinion and made 
it a rule of conduct for the Bhiksus dwelling in the woods that 
they must learn elementary astronomy. The incident which com- 
pelled him to change his mind is this : Once upon a time some 
thieves approached certain Bhik-us living in the forest and asked 
them, “with what constellation is the moon now in conjunc- 
tion ? w The Bhiksus could give no answer as they were forbidden 
by religious injunction to learn astronomy. This incensed the 
thieves, who took the Bhiksus to be thieves, beat them and vver.t 
away. When Buddha came to know of this unfortunate incident, 
he made the following rule : “They (Bhik*us living in forests) 
should learn the stations of the constellations, either in whole 
or in parts, and they should know the directions of the sky." (Culla- 
vagga, viii, 6,3 in Vinaya Tevts, SBE, xx, pp. 292-4). 
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Ganita in Hindu Education 

The elementary stage in Hindu education lasted from the age of 
five till the age of twelve. This period slightly differed in the case 
of the sons of kings and noblemen. The main subjects of study were 
lipi or lekhTi (alphabets, reading and writing), rupa (drawing and 
geometry) and ganana (arithmetic). It is said in the Artha'uastra of 
Kautilya that “having undergone the ceremony of tonsure, the 
student shall learn the alphabet (lipi) and arithmetic (smnkhyana ).” 1 2 
We find in the Hathigumpha Inscriptions that the king Kharavela 
of Kalinga spent nine years (from the age of sixteen to twenty- 
five ) learning lekha, rupa and ganana .* Prince Gotama began his 
education when he was eight years of age with “firstly writing, 
then arithmetic as the most important of the seventy-two sciences and 
arts’*. 3 There is a very interesting story in the Buddhist Vinaya 
Pitaka having a bearing upon this matter. The parents of the 
celebrated sage Upali once began to deliberate what sort of educa- 
tion they should give to their boy. They ascertained that an educa- 
tion in reading and writing, arithmetic and drawing ( lekha , rupa , 
ganana) would certainly increase the prospect of the boy in after 
life, but they apprehended that such an education might result in 
the physical malady of the boy in the way that writing might cause 
the disease of the fingers, arithmetic of the breast, and drawing of 
the eyes. The commentator Buddhaghosa remarks in this connec- 
tion : “He who learns arithmetic must think much ; therefore his 
breast will become diseased.” 4 


1 Arthasastra edited by R. Shama Sastri, i, 5, 2 (Eng. trans., 
P. 10), 

2 Hathigumpha and three other Inscriptions, e dited by Bhagawan 
Lai Indraji, p. 22. 

3 Antagada dasao and A nu ttaravava iy a- dasao, English transla- 
tion by L. D. Barnett, 1907, p. 30. Compare KalpasTitra of Bhadra- 
bahu, sutra 21 i. 

4 Mahavagga , i, 49; Bh i kkh up a cittiya , 1 x v i i . Compare Lahta Vistara 
(x, xii) about Buddha's primary education. 

Mention of lekha, rupa and ganana is found also in the Jaina 
canonical works, e.g., Samavafanga-sutra, sutra 72. 
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Renaissance in Hindu Mathematics supposed Greek Influence 

Sometimes before the beginning of the Christian era, there was a 
renaissance of the Hindu Ganita . There is a great difference of 
opinions about the time of the beginning of this renaissance. Tievious 
writers have generally taken it to be c. 400 A.C. Leaving aside that 
question for the present, we shall draw attention to another point. All 
the modern historians of mathematics are almost unanimous in presum- 
ing that this revival in Hindu mathematics is due to the Greek contact. 
Kaye says, “Subsequent to the SulvasUtras nothing further isrecorded 
until the introduction into India of western astronomical ideas. 11 
Here the implication is obvious. “This change 2 was possibly due'*, 
says Smith, *'to the influence of Greek scholars whose works might 
still have been appreciated by the descendants of the ancient Greeks 
who settled in India after Alexander's time"/ Though Cajori is 
aware that it is difficult to trace the relation between Hindu and 
Greek mathematics, still he thinks that “the second period of Hindu 
mathematics probably originated with an influx from Alexandria of 
western astronomy". 4 Now in the opinion of competent authorities, 
the contact of Hindu astronomy with Greek astronomy began in the 
fourth century of the Christian era.* It will be shown subsequently 
as we proceed that the renaissance in Hindu mathematics began long 
before that time. There are also other reasons to reject the hypothesis 
of Greek contact. 

Greek Astronomy in India : A Difficult Tangle 

Let us divert for a moment to the subject of migration of 
the Greek astronomy to India. This has an important bearing on the 
subject-matter of our present study inasmuch as it has been made, 
as we have just seen, a basis for a fresh conjecture about the migration 
of Greek mathematics to India. Now while believing in 
general the Greek influence on the scientific Hindu astronomy the 


r G. R. Kaye, Indian Mathematics , Calcutta, 1915, p. 9. 

2 That is, the revival after the Hulvasutra period. 

3 D.E. Smith, History of Mathematics , I, p. 145, 2nd ed. 1922. 

4 F. Cajori, History of Mathematic s t p. 84 ; also p. 83. 

5 The Cambridge History of India , vol. I, p, 385. 
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Indologists have differed to a very considerable extent as regards 
the nature and extent of the transmission of astronomical knowledge. 
Their difficulty in this respect was caused by the fact that the Hindu 
astronomy differs materially from the astronomy of Ptolemy and 
his disciples, quite contrary to what could be reasonably expected. 
From a thorough discussion of all those matters, Whitney had to 
conclude that it was the pre-Ptolemian Greek astronomy of Hipparchus 
that was transmitted to India. 1 2 But such a theory is confronted with 
a difficulty of a different kind. For, competent authorities are of opinion 
that the first transmission of the Greek astronomy to India took place 
in the foutth century of the Christian era. The question then naturally 
arises, how it is that the Hindu astronomers took inspiration from the 
earlier crude works in disregard of the contemporary and improved 
scientific treatises ? Attempts have been made by Biot followed by 
Thibaut to explain this weakness of the previous theory by supposing 
that the Greek astronomy was transmitted to India not through 
scientific treatises but through manuals used by Greek astrologers 
and calender- makers. The astronomical knowledge in the works of 
those classes were presumed to have been rather imperfect and to 
have diverged in more than one point from the theories propounded 
in the scientific treatises. These are very ingenious arguments indeed, 
but they are purely speculative and also far from being convincing. 
Assuming that the Indians were attracted to Greek astronomy through 
the manuals of the astrologers and calender-makers though there is 
no evidence for it, the question may be asked, what prevented them 
from the pursuit of further and more accurate information about the 
subject ? Communication between the two countries did not stop 
about that time. On the other hand it was more active then. Oppor- 
tunities of obtaining such information were better about that time. 
For there were Greek settlements just on the borders of India. 
Bogmatic assertion of Kaye and others of his ilk do not help us in 
the least to get out of this tangle. All these considerations make the 
theory of Greek influence on Hindu astronomy of doubtful value. At 
least, it can be said without any fear of contradiction that the theory 
is not well grounded. 1 \ C. Scngupta, who has thoroughly re-exa- 
mined the whole subject in a recent paper says : ‘'All these consi- 
derations lead the writer of this thesis altogether to reject and discredit 

1 Whitney, SuryasiJdhanta, pp. 470 ff. 

2 Thibaut and Dvivcdi, Pa hcasiddha ntika , Introduction, pp. 41 ff. 
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the hypothesis so long so persistently asserted by the European 
researchers that Indian astronomy was actually derived from Greek 
source. If Indian astronomy is to be held indebted to any foreign 
system of astronomy that was the Babylonian — the fountain-head 
from which both the systems took their rise”. T 

My intention in referring to this complex situation is not to dispute 
the hypothesis of the Greek contact with the Hindu astronomy. Indeed, 
there is incontrovertible evidence of foreign contact, Greek or 
Babylonian. But I intend to point out to those who take it as an argu- 
ment in support of launching a fresh theory of Greek influence on 
Hindu mathematics, how slender is that basis of their argument. If 
the manuals which brought Greek astronomy to India are presumed 
to be neither extensive nor intensive so as to have contained the 
advanced ideas in their own special subject of treatment, how can they 
be said to have contained the teachings in other branches of mathe- 
matics ? 

Effect on the Gantt a 

Whatever be the cause -of the revival, its effect on the scope of 
the science of the Ganita was great. Astronomy separated out 

i P. C. Sengupta, Aryabhata — the father of Indian Epicyclic 

Astronomy, Journal of the Department of Letters^ Calcutta University, 

vol, xviii. Vide also a paper on i * * * * * * * * * * * * 14 Alleged Greek Influence on Hindu 

Astronomy” by Sukumar Ranjan Das, I. H. Q., March, 1928. 

I sometimes venture to think that the renaissance in the Hindu 

astronomy is entirely indigenous. It began before the transmission 

of Greek or Babylonian astronomical knowledge into India. Indeed, 

the foreign connection itself seems to have come in the wake of the 

renaissance but was not the cause of it. Before that connection, the 

Hindu astronomy had sufficiently reformed itself out of its earlier 

crude knowledge and had set up its own ideas and theories, as also its 
own methods of observation and calculation. So that when it came 

in touch with the foreign astronomical science, it picked up as much 

from it as it could profitably assimilate without losing its own indivi- 
dual character. This theory will be corroborated by the strong virility 

of the Hindu astronomical .culture which could thoroughly Hinduise, 
even beyond recognition, whatever of the Babylonian or Alexandrian 
science was transmitted to India (H. Kern, Preface to his edition of 
the Brhat Samhita, p. 49), 
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came to be ordinarily known by the name Jyotina . Geometry which 
formerly belonged to a separate group of sciences, viz., the Kalpa - 
sT(tra> came to be regarded as an integral part of the Ganita . Thus 
the readjusted science of the Ganita consisted mainly of arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry. It is not easy to say whether the science 
of trigonometry (so far as it means the science containing the idea 
of the function of an angle) was discovered by that time ; probably 
it was. It also came within the scope of the Ganita . The Ganita was 
sometimes called, especially amongst the Jainas and Buddhists, by 
the name samkhyana (literally meaning the '‘Science of Numbers”). 

Aryabhata and Mahavlra 

It is in its wider range, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, that Aryabhata (c. 476 a.C.) considers the science 
of the Ganita. His treatise on the subject forms the second book 
of his astronomical treatise, the Ary abhatiya x (499 A.C.), and it con- 
tains topics from all those branches of # mathematics. The Ganita - 
sara-samgra/ta 2 (‘'Collection of the Essence of the Ganita ,; ) of Maha- 
vlra (c. 850 A.C.) contains mainly topics from arithmetic and geo- 
metry. There is nothing of trigonometry in it. Though certain 
problems for solution require the help of algebraic analysis, there 
is no treatment of topics of algebra proper, except the positive and 
negative quantities and the Indeterminate analysis (Kuttaka) of the 
fust degree. This latter subject is generally found included in the 
Hindu treatises on arithmetic, though it is admitted to belong 
properly to Algebra. This leads to the strong presumption that 
Mahavlra considers the scope of the Ganita to be restricted to arith- 
metic and geometry. There is absolutely no doubt that he excluded 
[yotisa from its scope. In a detailed list of the subjects for which the 
knowledge of the science of the Ganita is considered to be indis- 
pensable, Mahavlra has enumerated the various topics of astronomy : 
"In relation to the movements of the sun and other heavenly bodies, 
in connection with the eclipse ar,d the conjunction of planets, and in 
connection with the triprahna s and the course of the moon, indeed in 


1 AryabhMlyam } ed. Kern, Leipzig, 1874. 

2 Ganita~sara~smngraha edited with English translation by M. 
Rangacarya, Madras, 1912. 

3 Triprahna is the name of a chapter in Sanskrit astronomical 
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all these (connections) it [Ganita] is utilised/’ 1 Again, referring to 
the treatment of shadow problems, which is ordinarily included in the 
Hindu Ganita , Mahavlra remarks that it properly belongs to the 
department of practical calculation in astronomy.” 2 All these prove 
the Ganita to be separate from the Jyotiqa in his opinion. 

Srldkara 

Srldhara’s (c. 750 A.C.) specification of the scope of the Ganita 
seems to be nearly the same as that of Mahavlra. Only a short 
treatise by him is available to us at present. It is the Pdil-ganita-sdra 
(“Essence of the Pdil-ganita ”). This book is more known as Trikatikd 
as it contains 300 verses. 5 This latter name must have been given 
to it by some later mathematician, not by the author. For that name 
occurs nowhere in the original text. We learn it on the authority 
of Bhaskara that Srldhara had also written a treatise on algebra. 
Bhaskara has not only acknowledged his indebtedness to &idhara’s 
Vijaganita but has actually quoted from this work a rule for the 
solution of quadratic equations. 4 That rule is not found in the 
existing work of Srldhara which contains only topics from arithmetic 
and geometry. Hence there cannot be any doubt that Sridhaia 
considered the Pdfi-ganita and the Vlj a- ganita as separate, and 
wrote separate treatises on each. 

Brahmagupta 

Four chapters and a half of Brahmagupta's (628 A. C.) big astro- 
nomical treatise, Bra hina-sphuta-siddhd nta * , are devoted to the treat- 
ment of topics of mathematics. Chapter xii, called "the Ganita (or the 

works dealing with problems connected with the direction, position 
and time of the heavenly bodies, and hence the name. 

1 Ganita-sura-samgraha , i, 12. 

2 Ibid. i. 23 

3 Trthatikd of $ridharacarya, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 
1899. 

4 V%jagar\ita of Bhaskara , Avyaktavarga-Karana ; Colebrooke, 
Hindu Algebra pp. 209-10, 275, 

5 Brdhmasphuta siddhdnta, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, I9 12 * 
Chapters xii and xviii of this work have been translated into English 
by Ge4bbpooke m Mk Hindu Algebra. 
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patl-ganita), treats of subjects belonging properly to arithmetic and 
geometry. Chapter xviii, called the Kuttaka , contains discussion of 
almost all the matters included in Bhaskara’s algebra. Chapter xix 
deals with the sun-dial and shadow problems which have also been partly 
treated in chapter xii. Chapter xx, entitled “Supplement to the 
ChandaSciti,” is devoted to that subject. Finally a part of chapter 
xxi is devoted to the construction of the table of sines. This portion 
really belongs to trigonometry. There are reasons to believe that 
Brahmagupta considers arithmetic ( with geometry ), algebra and 
trigonometry as different subjects and he names them respectively as 
the Ganita (or the Patf gaiuta), the Kuiiaka(-ganita) and the fyotpatti 
( ganita). Firstly, in the concluding lines of his chapter on the Ganita 
(ch. xii), Brahmagupta observes : “This is only one direction (or 
aspect), the others I shall say in the ‘construction of the sine* and 
in the * Kuttaka 1 V* 1 This remark clearly shows that the subject-matter 
of the chapter was considered by the writer to be quite separate from 
the other two. Secondly, it is the usual practice with Brahmagupta 
to state in the opening verse of each and every chapter the usefulness 
of the subject-matter of that chapter. The importance and utility of 
the Kuttaka {-ganita) has been spoken of by Brahmagupta in almost the 
identical language as has been used by Bhaskara in his Blfaganiia 2 3 This 

1 Brahma-sphu\a-siddhanla % xii, 66. The original text is 

M gnt ^ Colebrooke renders it as : “This is a por- 

tion only of the subject. The rest will be delivered under the con- 
struction of sines and under the pulverizer,” Drk literally means 
“direction/* “aspect,” not “part.” 

2 Brahmagupta says : 

nfifa w, ipsn: grirarKi??t i 

TTTg Wlfa fi?t: grir^T^ S* W : ll Bra It i/ta-sphuta-siddha nta, xviii, I. 
“Since questions can scarcely be known without the Kuttaka , there- 
fore 1 will speak of Kuttaka with problems/’ 

3 Bhaskara says : — 

* * * j?ra: hitt * ftnrsmpnr 

tuj «rar i Bijaganita, 2. 

“* * * since questions can scarcely be known without the reasoning 
of the Avyakta (-gaiiita),— not at all by those of dull perceptions, 
therefore I shall speak of the Blfnkriyfi (the operations of analysis). 

I. 1 I.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 929 13 
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leads to the strong presumption that what has been implied by the 
Kuttakaganita by one, has been done by the name Bljaganita by the 
other. Thirdly, in the beginning of each of the chapters on the ganita 
and the kuttaka , Brahmagupta has clearly defined the range of topics of 
each. This process has not been followed by him in the rest of his 
great treatise. This fact will lead to the conclusion that they were 
separate treatises of mathematics incorporated into a treatise of 
astronomy as is usual with the Hindu scholars. All these taken 
together will justify the correctness of our belief. There is another 
matter which deserves more than a passing notice. The kuttaka 
is only one topic of the science of algebra and it corresponds to the 
modern indeterminate analysis of the first degree. The question 
which naturally arises is, why Brahmagupta called the whole science 
after it. The terms avyakta and blja were not unknown to him. 1 * * 
But they have not lent their names to the science, though it would 
have been very proper. The reason for this seems to be that the 
solution of the indeterminate analysis of the first degree was once 
considered to be the most important achievement of the analytical 
science. A discussion of the origin of the term kuttaka will be 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

Aryabhata 11 

Aryabhata II (c, 950 a.C.) mentions separately the names of 
three branches of mathematics, viz., the kuttaka and blja . 1 

Chapter xv of his treatise, Mah~i-siddh~intc . contains the patl- 
ganita and chapter xvii deals with the kuttaka. The range of 
topics of his pTdl-ganita is the same as that of Sridhara. Theie 
is practically no treatment of the blja- ganita or of any topics 
properly belonging to it, if the kuttaka has not been meant by it. 
There is a very noteworthy observation in this connection from the 
pen of the eminent mathematician Ganesa (c. 1545), As a commentator 
of Bhaskara’s mathematical works, Ganesa was a believer in the 
division of the science of the ganita into two main branches the fall 
and the blja. Therefore he thinks that the separate mention of the 
kuttaka by Aryabhata II was meant as an intimation of the difficulty 
and importance of this branch of analysis, but not to indicate it as the 
subject for a separate treatise. 9 

I Vide Bra h ma-sp/iuta~s iddha nta % 2 Mahasiddhanta> i, 1. 

3 Commentary on Dilavatl ; compare Colebrooke, Hindu Algebras 

pp, 1 1 2, 11 3i tootnote. 
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Hindu Geometry of the early Renaissance Period 

One very noticeable feature of the renaissance of Hindu mathe- 
matics is that it left the culture of geometry least affected. We have 
already seen how in the course of that revival, the science of geometry 
was separated from the Kalpasutra and was incorporated into 
the science of ganita . But compared with arithmetic and algebra, 
it seems to have received little impetus for further progress and 
development. Indeed, the early Hindus are found to have devoted 
their attention more and more to the analytical branch of mathematics 
than to the geometrical branch. Consequently the Hindu geometry 
which started in a brilliant way, being not only much in advance of 
the contemporary Egyptian or Chinese geometry but also in anti- 
cipating some of the notable discoveries of the posterior Greek geo- 
metry, did not make as much head-way as it ought to have done like 
the other branches of mathematics. 1 It cannot be said that the 
study of geometry was completely neglected by the Hindus of the 
early period of the renaissance. On the other hand, there is evidence 
to show that it was cultivated for its own sake apart from any ritua- 
listic motive. It even came to be regarded as a part of general 
education of the people, not excepting even elementary education 9 . 
Above all, we find it in an early Jaina canonical work (composed 
about 300 13 . C. or still earlier) that great importance was given 
then to the culture of geometry. It says : “Geometry is the lotus 

in nathematics, and the rest is inferior ,” 3 Hence it appears 

still more strange not to find any evidence of progress and improve- 
ments in geometry. The notable contributions of this period 
tu geometry are the discovery of (1) ellipse, (2) elliptic cylinder, 
(3) the value ir=V To and (4) some mensuration formula}. The 
value '7T = f 10, though not an accurate one, is an improvement 
upon the value known in the Sulva-sutra. This value occurs as early 
as in the Suryaprajftzpti (c. 5 00 B. C.). 1 The ellipse and elliptic 
cylinder were also discovered about the same time. The ellipse 

1 Bibhutibhusan Datta, “ Hindu Contribution to Mathematics]' 
bulletin of the Mathematical Association , University of Allahabad, vol. 
I, 1927-28, pp. 49 et seq. 

2 lbirf t) pp, 55 et seq. 

3 SutrakrtangasTitra t 2nd srutaskanda* ch. i, verse 154. 

4 Sutra 20 . 
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(visavta-cakravala or parimandala) is mentioned in the Suryaprajiiapti^ 
Bhagavafi-sTitra 2 (c. 300 B.C.), Dhamtna-sahgani 9 (before 350 B.C.) and 
also other works. 4 The mention of elliptic cylinder [ghana pari - 
mandala) is found in the Bhagavati-sutra.* In this work the form 
of the ellipse is described as like that of a barley corn (yavamadhya • 
vrtta samsthana)* Further, there are reasons to believe that the 
ellipse is symmetrical about its either axis. T We do not know what 
other properties of the ellipse were known to them. But this is at 
least true that in the matter of the discovery of the figure of the 
ellipse and elliptic cylinder, the Hindus anticipated the Greeks. The 
mensuration formulae referred to are those connected with the seg- 
ment of a circle and they were also discovered about the same time. 4 
All these facts, especially as they are referred to in the canonical 
works, lead us strongly to the presumption that there must have 
been some special treatises on mathematics composed in the centuries 

1 Sutra 19, 25, 100. In this work the ellipse is termed vi*ama • 
cakravala in contradistinction to cakravala meaning circle. Compare 
Weber, Indische Studien , X, p, 274. 

2 Sutra 724-7. Here the ellipse is called parimandala . 

3 Dhamtnasangani , 617. Here also ellipse ** parimandala ; cf. Hindu 
Contribution to Mathematics , p. 5 6. 

4 See Uttaradhyayana-sutrai xxxvi, 22 ; Anuyogadvara-sutra, 
sutra 144. 

5 Sutra 726. The elliptic cylinder is called ghana parimandala 
(lit., solid ellipse) in contradistinction to pratara parimandala 
(lit., plane ellipse) which means ellipse. 

6 BhagavatvsTUra % sutra 725. Buddhaghoga describes it as 
Kukkutanda-samsthana (or an egg-shaped figure) and the Petavatthu 
commentary has ayatavrtta (or elongated circle). 

7 lbid t) sutra 726. In this sutra is given the minimum number 

of odd or even shots which can be arranged to form different geome- 
trical figures. In the case of the ellipse no such distinction is made ; 
it is simply given that the minimum number of shots that can form 
an ellipse is twenty. On this the commentator Abhayadeva [c. 1050) 
remarks : 1 

8 For these formulae and further information regarding d ]e 
Jaina contribution to mathematics, see the author's paper on "The Jnina 
School of Mathematics" in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society , 
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preceding the Christian era, which are now lost. We hope future 
investigations will throw more light 011 that dark period of the history 
of Hindu mathematics. 


Early Hindu Ganita 

The subjects treated in the Hindu ganita of the early renaissance 
period consisted of the following r 1 2 parikarma (‘‘fundamental opera- 
tions”), vyavahara (“subjects of treatment”), rajju (‘‘rope” meaning 
“geometry"), rahi (“heap 0 , meaning “mensuration of solid bodies”), 
kalasavarna (“fractions”), yavat tavat (“as many as”, meaning “simple 
equations”), varga (“square", meaning “quadratic equations”), ghana 
(“cube" or “cubic equations"), varga-varga (i.e., bi-quadratic equations”) 
and vikalpa (“permutations and combinations"). 3 4 It will be found 
subsequently that the topics included in the Hindu mathematical 
treatises of later days are almost the same. 

The ancient work curni defines the term parikarma as referring 
to those fundamental operations of mathematics as will befit a student 
to enter into the remaining and the real part of the science of mathe- 
matics. 3 According to it the fundamental operations are sixteen in 
number. 

In the absence of a specific treatise on mathematics, we are not in 
a position to define further the scope of treatment and the topics 
for discussion in the Hindu ganita of the early renaissance period. 
We, however, find in the St ha na hga-su tra 4 that mathematics (ganita) 
including permutations and combinations (bhang a) was then consi- 
dered to be very subtle (suksma). The commentator observes in 
this connexion that those subjects were considered subtle as their 
study requires subtle intellect. He further adds that though per- 
mutations and combinations are leally included in mathematics, 
they have been mentioned separately on account of their great im- 
portance. 


1 Sthamikga-sTitra 74 7. This work was composed c . 300 u.C. 

or still earlier. 

2 For a fuller interpretation of these terms, reference should 
be made to the author’s paper on the “Jaina School of Mathe- 
matics" in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society. 

3 Quoted in the Jaina Encyclopedia, AbhiJhana lUjcndra . 

4 Sutra 716. 
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Sulva-sutras and later Hindu Mathematics 

Certain writers think that later Hindu mathematics bears no notice- 
able relation with the Sulva-sutras. Kaye says: “The later Indian 
mathematicians 1 2 3 completely ignored the mathematical contents of the 
Sulva-sutras . They not only never refer to them but do not even 
utilise the results given therein. We can go even further and state 
that no Indian writer earlier than the nineteenth century is known 
to have referred to the Sulva-sutras as containing anything of mathe* 
matical value." 4 5 6 This statement has been partly reproduced by 
Cajori. “None of these geometrical construcions,”* says Cajon, “occur 
in later Hindu works ; the latter completely ignore the mathematical 
contents of the Sulva-sutras Such an implication is contained in the 
statement of Smith : “The ritualistic mathematical formulas of the 
Sulva-sutras now gave place to the mathematics of the stars/' * The 
real facts have not been represented by these writers properly and 
accurately. For the important geometrical principles involved in the 
various rules of construction and transformation occuring in the Sulva- 
sutras are: (i) the so called Pythagorean theorem, (2) the properties 
of similar figures, (3) the circle-squaring, (4) the construction of a 
right-angle, (5) application of areas and (5) divison of figures. The 
first four of these topics enter largely in the later Hindu treatises 
on astronomy and mathematics.* If the latter do not contain the 
value of 'tt given in the Su/wsutras, it is simply because they have 

1 The reference here is to the Hindu mathematicians flourishing 
in the period 6001200 A,C. Kaye, like others, is ignorant of Hindu 
mathematics anterior to this period 

2 Kaye, Indian Mathematics , p. 3 • compare also p. 9. 

3 The reference is to the geometrical constructions of the Sulva- 
sutras. 

4 Cajori, History of Mathematics , pp. 84, 86. 

5 Smith, History of Mathematics^ vol. I, p. 145. 

6 Tiie following remark of Whitney may be noted in this 
connexion: “The main principles, by aid of which the greater portion 
of all Hindu calculations are made, are, on the one hand, the equality 
of the square of the hypotenuse in a right-angled triangle to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides, and, on the other hand, proportional 
relation to the corresponding parts of similar triangles." (Surya- 
siddh(inta ) ii, 27 (notes), p. 198). 
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more accurate ones. Indeed the later Hindu mathematicians never 
lost their interest in the problem of the squaring of the circle . 1 The 
method of construction of a right-angle is too well-known. As re- 
gards the application of areas, division of geometrical figures and cer- 
tain other minor operations requiring the application of Pythagorean 
theorem, it may be observed that they do not appear in the later Hindu 
works on mathematics in the particular manner in which they occur 
in the Sulva-sutras because there was no longer any need for them. 
They were specially required in connexion with the construction of 
sacrificial altars some of which were indeed very complex. Owing 
to the rise and influence of Buddhism and Jainism which preached 
against the Vedic sacrifices during the several centuries about the 
beginning of the Christian era, Vedic sacrifices were on the wane. 
So the occasions for the construction of altars requiring high skill 
and ingenuity on the part of the constructor were few and far between. 
On the other hand, it should be observed that the Hindu geometry was 
of extremely practical nature. Hence later Hindu mathematicians 
did not feel any special necessity to incorporate those constructions 
and transformations into their works. Moreover it should not be 
forgotten that later Hindu geometry was not guided by any religious 
motive. Nevertheless it is not correct to say that the Sulva-sTitras 
became obsolete and were overlooked by all in India. They continued 
to remain classics with the priestly class, especially with the masters 
of the KalpasTLttas and were followed in practice wherever there 
were occasions during the succeeding centuries. That peoples in- 
terested in them did never disappear will be sufficiently realised from 
the necessity that arose in the middle ages for writing commentaries 
on the Sulva-sutras. Special treatises on the construction of sacrificial 
altars were compiled from them even in the sixteenth century. What 
seems to me to be rather strange is the fact that the later priest 
geometricians were so slow to appreciate or almost overlooked the 
improved results discovered by the mathematicians. The gnomon 
appears in the later works as before. So far for the geometry of the 
Sulva-sUtras . As for their mathematical contents, vts„ the solution 
of the quadratic equation, operation with surd numbers, approxi- 
mation to the values of surds, solution of the right-angled triangle, 


1 For the achievements of the Hindus in the matter of the circle- 
squaring, see the writer’s paper, *'On the Hindu Values of it” (fASB, 
V 0 l. 22, 1926, pp. 25 - 42 ). 
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all of them not only appeared in the later Hindu works but also 
received further developments. What we miss in them is the consi- 
deration of the series for y/2. The theory of the gnomon piays as 
important a part in later works as it did in the Stdva-sntras . Indeed 
there is no Hindu treatise on mathematics available up till now with- 
out a section of it being devoted to the treatment of the gnomon. 

Grahaganita or fyotisa 

We have seen how the scope of the science of ganita has gradually 
become restricted to arithmetic, algebra, geometry (with mensura- 
tion) and trigonometry and how astronomy has become separated and 
recognised as a distinct science. Nevertheless, jyotisa does not lose 
all its relation with the term ganita. For astronomy is called some- 
times graka-ganita (or “The Science of Calculation of the Planets”). 
On the other hand, the term jyotisa is given a wider connotation in 
the sense that the science of jyotisa is classified into three branches: 
ganita (astronomy proper), samhitd (astrology in general) and kora 
(individual planetary astrology or nativity calculation). Astronomi- 
cal observation is always called dr k- ganita (or “observational astro- 
nomy”) and the astronomer, as also the astrologer, is called the 
ganaka or ganitajha (or “the expert in the ganita'). An expert 
mathematician also is called ganaka . He is sometimes called sam - 
khydndcdrya (or “the expert in the science of numbers 1 2 '). In the early 
Vedic literature, the astronomer is known as the naksatra-darsa (or 
'‘the star-gazer”) or ganaka . 1 This term must have originated in 
relation to the nakmtra-vidyd as the name for astronomy, to which 
we have already referred. The term naksatra-darsa sometimes refer 
to the astrologers, In the Buddhist literature we have the name 
nak*atra-pdlhaka (“reader of stars”) for the astrologers. 3 The modern 
Hindu science of astronomy (/yotisa) is classified into two principal 
branches : the ganita or the mathematical astronomy and the gola 
or the spherics. To proceed further with the scope and development 
of jyotisa will be going beyond the object of the present paper. 

Three Classes of Arithmetic 

In the earlier Buddhist literature, we find separate mention of three 
classes of arithmetic; vis,, mudru, ganaud and samkhyZma . Follow- 


1 Vd/asaneyi Samhitd , xxx, io, 20 ; Taittinya Brdhmana, iv, 5. 

2 Mahaniddcsa , p. 382. 
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ing a Singhalese commentator, Rhys Davids interprets rnudra as 
“counting on the fingers.” 1 2 From the Tibetan source, Schiefner calls 
it “hand rechnen ,, j Franke translates it as “finger rechnen.” Ganana 
is rendered by Rhys Davids as “counting without using the fingers,” 
meaning “mental arithmetic, pure and simple.” All these meanings 
are quite in agreement with the interpretations of the eminent 
Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa (c. 450 A.C.). But Rhys Davids 
is not sufficiently clear and precise, perhaps due to his failure to grasp 
the correct significance, in interpreting samkhyana as “summing up 
large totals.” Ancient commentators also are not more clear on this 
point. Samkhyana truly means, we have already stated, arithmetic 
in general. Here what has undoubtedly been implied by this term is 
the higher class of arithmetic in contradistinction to the other classes 
which have been indicated separately. One of the earliest enumera- 
tions of these three classes of arithmetic occurs in the Digha Nikaya? 
They are also mentioned in the Vinya Pitaka , 3 * 5 6 Vivyavadana 4 and 
Milindapa-hha .* Thus as early as the fifth or the sixth century 
before the Christian era, the Hindus were used to distinguish between 
three classes of arithmetic: (1) mental arithmetic, pure and simple; 

(2) arithmetic with the use of the fingers, that is, finger arithmetic; and 

(3) advanced arithmetic in general. But oftentimes this differentia- 
tion was not adhered to, so that arithmetic in general was meant 
by ganana, ganita or samkhyana * 

Patxga nita and DhuPikarma 

In Sanskrit, arithmetic (together with geometry and mensuration) 
is called Patlganita (“The Science of Calculation of the Board") and 

1 T. VV. Rhys Davids, Dialogue of the Buddha , vol, I, London, 
1899, P- 2i; Milinda-f>auha t English translation by Rhys Davids, 
Oxford, 1890, p. 91, footnote. The Simhalese is very explicit; accord- 
ing to him, mudra means “the finger ring art, so-called from seizing 
the joints of the fingers, and using them as signs,” 

2 I. 5*. 3 IV, 7. 

4 Divyavadana , edited by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 

18 86, pp. 3, 26, 48. 

5 Milinda-pafiJta t loc. cit., p. 91. 

6 For instance see Jataka , I, p. 23; V isuddhmagga y p, 278; 
St 4 ttanipata t verse 677 ; M i linda-p a hha, p. 79. 

hlLQ., SEPTEMBER, 1929 14 
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astronomical calculations are sometimes called by the name dhull- 
karma (“Dust- work*’). Importance of these two terms for the history 
of Hindu mathematics can never be overstated. The term dknh- 
karma is found in the works of Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. The 
origin of the term is referred to the common practice amongst the 
early astronomers to do the computations on a wooden board covered 
with a thin layer of dust or sand, figures being written with a style. 
This practice continued to be in vogue amongst the astronomers 
even in later times when improved and better materials for writing 
were introduced. The origin of the term patlganita is also believed 
to be from the same practice, the Sanskrit word patl meaning “board/’ 
It occurs as early as in the works of Brahmagupta. Thus the terms 
patlganita and dhxdlkarma are identical in meanings and they were 
first coined probably to denote that class of arithmetic for which 
some kind of writing materials was indispensable, in contra- 
distinction to mental arithmetic and finger arithmetic. Now looking 
to Arabia, we find that the treatises dealing with decimal numerals 
were called llm-hisab al-takht or “The Science of Calculation of the 
Board The Arabic word takht is derived from the Persian word 
takhta meaning the “board.” Hence it is quite evident that Arabic 
I l m- hi sab altakht is an adoption of the Hindu patlganita. In 
Northern Africa, arithmetic following the Hindu numerals is named 
Ilisab alghobar or “The Sience of Calculation on the Dust/’ the 
Arabic word ghobar meaning “dust” or “sand.” So it is clearly 
adopted from the term dhulikarvta . In the middle ages in Europe, 
treatises on arithmetic were generally named Liber Abaci . Indeed 
the “abacus” came to mean any kind of arithmetic. This word comes 
from the Greek abax which is probably derived from the Semitic 
word abaq meaning “dust.” So the word “abacus” refers to a table 
covered with dust or sand. Hence Liber Abaci is related to patl- 
ganita or dhulikarma . In this way we find how the influence of 
Hindu mathematics spread westward to Arabia, Northern Africa and 
Europe . 1 

Later Hindu Geometry : Ksetra-ganita 

Later Hindu geometry consists mainly of certain mensuration for- 
mulae and solution of certain plane rectilinear figures such as triangles 

i For further information on the subject, reference may be made 
to the writer’s paper, “On the Science of Calculation of the Board” 
in the American Mathematical Monthly . 
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and quadrilaterals of different varieties. In some of these the Hindus 
undoubtedly showed considerable proficiency and indeed they obtained 
some remarkable results, e.g., a new proof of the Pythagorean theorem, 
formulae for the area and diagonals of an inscribed convex quadri- 
lateral (Brahmagupta’s theorems) and rational solution of triangles — 
right-angled as well as scalene — and cyclic quadrilateral. 1 But on 
the whole their geometry is more predominated by practical purposes. 
There were no definitions, no postulates, no axioms, in a word, no 
scientific treatment of the subject. Whatever of geomety (with men- 
suration) the Hindus possessed are included within the scope of their 
patnganita y as lias been stated before, and are dealt with in the sections 
on kutra (plane figures), khata (excavation), citi (piles of bricks), 
rasi (maunds of grain) and krakaeika (saw). The last four topics 
are of course pertaini ng to solid figures. Mahavlra’s classification 
and terminology are more accurate and also happy inasmuch as they 
clearly express the relation of those subjects to the main body of the 
ganita. lie calls the first the k^etra ganita and the rest 2 by the 
name khata- ganita or simply khata. Mahavlra was admittedly 
guided in this respect by the writings of the early Jaina mathema- 
ticians. 3 Following the practice of the ancient priest-geometricians, the 
latter, it has been pointed out before, called geometry rajju-ganita . 
They called the section of a treatise on mathematics devoted to the 
mensuration of solid bodies more appropriately by the name rahi “heap” 
that is, “an elevation” in general. In discarding these terms Mahavlra 
has simply been influenced by the practice of the later times. Appa- 
rently this classification of geometry corresponds to our modern 
one into plane and solid geometries. It should, however, be noted 
that ksetra-ganita includes solution of rational rectilinear figures which 
modern plane geometry does not. 

Euclid's Elements in India : Rekhaganiia 

It will be very interesting to know in this connection when and 
how Euclid’s Elements entered India. It has been stated by the 

1 Cf. Hindu Contribution to Mathematics 

2 Mahavlra does not treat of rasi. 

3 Ganita sara-samgraha>\> 17 '19 \ compare also i, 70. The term 
ksetra-ganita for geometry has been employed before Mahavlra by 
Haribhadra in his Avabyaka-sutra-vrtti . 
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eminent Arabian mathematician and traveller Al-berun! that while 
composing his India (1030 A.C.), he began translating into Sanskrit 
verses Euclid's Elements (together with Ptolemy's Almagest) “being 
simply guided herein by the desire of spreading science.* 1 2 3 Whether 
that translation was at all completed, if not, how much of the Elements 
was translated by him, we do not know. Nor do we know what 
happened of that translation. There is no trace of any such work 
in India. Probably that translation never reached the Indian soil. 
For at the time of composing India y Al-berunI was in his native 
country Khowarlzm, modern Khiva . In 1035 A.C. Al-berunI compiled 
a list of his publications and there is no mention of the translation 
in it. 9 So the most irresistible conclusion will be that the scheme 
did not mature at all. The next reference to the Elements in India, as 
far as I know, 5 * occurs in the Aind-Akbarl of Abul Fazl ( c . 1590 A.C.). 
Here and there this writer has referred to the propositions of the 
Elements in a way which shows his thorough acquaintance with the 
work. 4 Abul Fazl got his education in India; so he must have learnt 
Euclid's Elements here, of course, in Arabic or Persian translation, 
Thus we find that the work was known in India in the sixteenth 
century. 

It is said that the king Muhammad Tughlaq (1325 A.C.) was learned 
in the sciences of physics, logic, astronomy and mathematics. He 
even studied the Greek philosphy. That king's liberality is said 
to have attracted to Delhi some of the most learned men of Asia.® 
It is possible that his library might contain books on Euclid's Elements. 
For long before his time, the book had become well known amongst 

1 Al-berunVs India t English translation by E. C. Sachau, London, 
1910, vol. I, p. 137- 

2 This list is published in the Introduction (pp. xl*xlvil) to the 
Arabic original of Al-berunI's Chronology edited by Edward Sachau 
(Chronologic Q nentalischer Volker von Aider uni, Leipzig, 1878). 

3 I can frankly confess that I could not devote sufficient time 
and attention to investigate this ineresting subject. Still I record 
the materials I have collected in the hope that they will draw the 
attention of scholars. 

4 Abul hazl's Ain-i-Akbari , English translation by H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta (1891, 1894), vol. II, pp. 415-6 ; vol. Ill, p. 24. 

5 John Briggs, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 

India } vol, I, Calcutta, 1908, pp. 410, 411, 
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the moslem scholars. But all these are speculative and should be 
taken for what they are worth. 

When Euclid’s Elements entered India, we do not know exactly. 
But we are almost sure that it remained in the beginning confined to 
the circle of Moslem scholars in India. 

The earliest trace of its influence in a Sanskrit work that I have 
as yet seen is the Siddhanta-tattva viveka of Kamalakara the court- 
astronomer of the Emperor Jahangir of Delhi. It is a voluminous 
treatise on astronomy written in 1658 A. c. In it there are passages 
which are evidently copied from the Elements . For instance, we have 
the following definition and classification of a line : "Of which there 
is always the length, and the breadth does not exist, and (which is) very 
fine. That line should be known by the intelligent as of two kinds ; 
curved and uncurved. Of these the uncurved is called straight...”. 1 2 3 * * * * 
There are other pieces which, though the resemblance is not 
so close, can be identified with particular propositions of the 
Elements without much difficulty. 8 On the whole, there is absolutely 
no noubt in my mind that Kamalakara had seen Euclid’s Elements . 
The first complete translation of this work in Sanskrit was made in 
1718 A. C. under the title Rekhaga nit a (“Calculation with Lines”), 
by Samrat Jagannatha, at the command of his patron King Jaya 
Simha of Jaipur.* It was rendered from the Arabic translation of 
Euclid by Nasiruddin al-Tusi (died 1276 a. C.). The Rekhaganita 
contains fifteen adhyayas or Books : Books I-IV and VI are devoted 


1 Siddhanta-tattva viveka of Bhatta Kamalakara with the com- 
mentary [ke^avasana) of the author, edited by Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
Benares, 1885, iii, 22. Compare 

fa « 

m ^rr i*tr sfiprcnfcfT ii ** 
wi 3 WSlfWT 1 

2 For instance, see iii, 38, 45, 46, 48, etc. in which there is reference 
respectively to Euclid, Bk I, Prop. 21 * VI, 8 ; I, 15 ; I, 19* 

3 Jagannatha, Rekhaganita , edited by Kamalasankar Pransankar 

Trivedi, Bombay, 1901. Compare Sudhakara Dvivedi, Ganaka 

Tarangin% Benares, 1892, pp. 133L ; A Weber, ”Die Grieschen in 

Indien,” Sits. d. K'onig preus. Akademie d, Wissenschaften z. Berlin , 

phih hist, classe, xxxvii (1890), pp. 922I 
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to plane geometry ; Bk. V deals with the laws of proportion which are 
utilised in Bk. VI ; Bks. VI-IX are purely arithmetical and elucidates 
the principles of numbers ; Bk. X treats of incommensurable quantities 
and Bks XI-XIV treat of solid geometry. Jagannatha himself seems 
to have shown some originality in the matter of proofs especially. For 
instance, there are 16 alternative proofs of Book I, Prop. 4 7. In 
1727 A.C., i.e., nine years after the composition of the book, one 
Lokamani made an excellent copy of the manuscript of the Rekha- 
ganita at the command of King Jaya Simha and that copy is now 
in the Sarasvati Bhavan Library, Benares. Another translation of 
Euclid's Elements in Sanskrit is also known under the title Sidd/ianta - 
CudUmani. It is very closely related to the Rek/uiganita but is in 
verse while the other is in prose. The authorship of this translation 
is unknown. 


No Greek Influence on Hindu Mathematics 

We are now in a position to examine closely the presumption of 
those writers who, as has been noted before, believe in Hindu mathe- 
matics after the xulvasUtra period having been greatly influenced by 
Greek mathematics. Their theory is mainly based on the following 
arguments : (1) The existence of commercial and political relations 
between Alexandria and Western India in the early centuries ot 
the Christian era, (2) the presence of Greek terms and other apparent 
traces of borrowing in the Hindu astrology, and (3) the supposed 
Greek influence on Hindu astronomy. ir rom these they make the 
a priori conclusion that scientific ideas must have passed from 

1 Durgadas Lahiri, Prthivlr Itihasa } vol. 3, p. 339. For com- 
parison we here give the general enunciation of Prop. 8 of Book l from 
the two works : 

“TO fafTO TO TO qhqcnrefa 

nfrofa 1 1 

“TO faqftTO 
J'S*. I 

11” 
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Alexandria to India. Of course it is not possible to deny the 
probability of transference of ideas in such circumstances. Moreover 
there are evidences to show that philosophical and theological 
ideas of the Hindus influenced Greek thought. But so far as 
mathematics is concerned, we have not only no specific evidence of 
transference of Greek mathematical ideas into India but there are also 
certain solid facts which will stand formidably against any such theory 
of borrowing. 1 

(1) If Greek contact had given any impetus to the revival of 
mathematics in India as is supposed by them, its effect would have 
been felt in the maximum degree in the domain, of geometry, a science 
which the Greeks carried to perfection and in which the Greeks 
undoubtedly excelled all the other nations of the world. But we have 
already pointed out that the renaissance of Hindu mathematics 
affected the least the culture of geometry. Further, Hindu 
geometry differs very widely from Greek geometry in its scope as well 
as in its methods of treatment. In short, Greek geometry is a well 
developed science whereas Hindu geometry is unscientific. The 
earliest trace of Greek geometry in India is found in the sixteenth 
century. 

(2) A very fundamental characteristic of Greek mathematical 
theory is the clear distinction between arithmetic (the theory of 
numbers) and logistic (the art of calculation). That distinction 
began before Plato (c. 380 1J,C.) and continued tp. be recognised much 
later. Moreover, the Greek mathematicians gradually concentrated 
their attention on the development of arithmetic in disregard of logistic . 
The Hindu mathematicians, on the other hand, do not make any such 
distinction in their ganila , It may be noted that what we now call 
arithmetic, at least in its elementary parts, was called logistic by the 
Greeks, 

(3) The Greeks had brilliant achievements in the theory of 
numbers, the classification of numbers, theory o r figurate numbers, 

1 It has been pointed out elsewhere that a certain term employed 
by the Greek traveller and mathematician Democritus bears so close 
a resemblance to a term in the kulvasTitras as to suggest borrowing 
by the former, Schroeder and Burk also believed that Pythagoras 
learnt of the well-known property of the right-angled traingle which 
now generally goes by his name from the Indians ( Hindu Contribution 
to Mathematics , pp, 50, 53). 
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theory of proportion and mean and the theory of irrationals. 
Amongst the Hindus, the distinction of numbers into even (yugma) 
and odd ( ayugma or oja ) appeared as early as the Vedic age 
(c. 3000 B. c.), milleniums before its appearance amongst the 
Pythagoreans. But they do never carry their classification any 
further. The theory of figurate numbers is not found amongst the 
Hindus. Though their mathematicians from Aryabhata (432 a. c.) 
onwards state how to find the sum of agnates and cubes of numbers 1 , 
they do not connect them with geometrical forms. The Hindus know 
nothing about the theory of proportion and mean. Though they 
have discovered and made great use of the Rule of Three, it has no 
relation with the theory of proportion. The irrational and Pythagorean 
numbers were discovered by the Hindus in the time of the sulva- 
sutra (c. 800 B. C.) before the Greeks. Thus we find that practically 
nothing of the Greek theory of numbers came to India. On the 
other hand, the Hindu achievements in mathematics are chiefly in 
the domain of what the Greeks called logistic . 

(4) The Hindu algebra is particularly distinguished from the 
Greek algebra. Colebrooke, after enumerating the various points ut 
difference between them, comes to the conclusion that : “No such 
marked identity of the Hindu and Diophantine systems is observed 
as to demonstrate communication. They are sufficiently distinct to 
justify the presumption that both might be invented independently 
of each other.” 1 

(5) Above all there is the fundamental difference between the 
Greek and Hindu mathematical ideas and principles. The normal 
Greek mind was more geometrical than anything else whereas the 
normal Hindu mind was more arithmetical or analytical . The Hindus 
even made algebra of their geometry ; their geometrical results aie 

1 It is highly disputable if the Greeks knew the summation of 
the series of cubes. It is not found in the works of any Greek writer. 
There is no reference to it in the works of Greek commentators. It 
occurs in India in the works of Aryabhata (499 A.C.). Al-Karkhi, 
a pro-Greek Arabian algebraist of the eleventh century, has given 
a geometrical demonstration of it much in the Greek fashion. And 
that has been considered as the sole argument in support of the 
assumption of its knowledge amongst the Greeks. Heath, History of 
Greek Math ., vol. I, pp. 109, no. It might be that AI-Karkhi obtain- 
ed the result from India and devised the proof himself. 
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often found to have been verified algebraically and illustrative ex- 
amples that are generally adduced in their treatises on geometry 
are simply arithmetical. The Greeks, on the other hand, made geo- 
metry of algebra and arithmetic apd they usually thought in terms 
of lines and forms instead of concrete numbers. Greek arithmetic 
was speculative and Hindu arithmetic practical. 

Dispassionate consideration of these broad questions of ideals 
and methods will strongly lead one to doubt and reject all conjectures 
of communication between Hindu and Greek mathematics. Isolated 
cases of resemblance, if there be any, cannot be taken as evidence 
on the point. For in those cases, unless supported and supplement- 
ed by oilier incontrovertible and weighty arguments, the possibility 
of independent discovery cannot be eliminated. Even priority 
of discovery cannot logically be made a ground for conjectures of 
borrowing by the posterior nations. All these important considera- 
tions led some of the eminent Indologists, who firmly believe in 
the Greek influence on Hindu astronomy, to declare the independent 
origin of Hindu mathematics. Those scholars have firsthand know- 
ledge of the original Hindu treatises on mathematics and as such 
are more competent to speak with authority than others, HoernJe 
consideis that ‘The Hindus did not get their elements of the arith- 
metical science from the Greeks. ,,2 “1 believe , \ says he, “that it is 
generally admitted that Indian arithmetic and algebra, at least, are 
of entirely native origin. While Siddluinla writers like Brahma- 
gupta and his predecessor Aryabhata might have borrowed their 
astronomical elements from the Greeks or from books founded them- 
selves on Greek science, they took their arithmetic from native 
Indian sources” After carefully considering “the question whether 
the whole development of mathematics in India is to be regard- 
ed as completely independent, or derived from foreign sources,” 
Thibaut comes to the final conclusion : “The absence of such 
and other similar proofs* is naturally to be taken to a certain 
extent to indicate the originality of Indians in the domain of 

1 Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays , 11 , p. 409. Compare also 

Hindu Contribution to Mathematics. 

2 Indian Antiquary , xvii, 1888, p. 34. 

3 The reference here is to “a common system of ‘half true theories 
found simultaneously on both sides e.g. the theory of epicycle in 
astronomy.” 

UI.Q., SEPTEMBER, I929 l 2 3 S 
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mathematics. To this we might add the other circumstances, viz. 
that at least in arithmetic, the Indian cannot be regarded as having 
originated from the Greek in any particular and that in certain higher 
matters, specially regarding indeterminate analysis, their works arc 
considerably in advance of the Greeks/’ 1 “Mathematics and Geometry 
are indigenous Indian sciences,” says Professor Winterniz, “and it is 
highly probable that the system of writing numerical figures now 
adopted in the whole civilised world was first invented in India. 
Geometry also, as we find it in the Sulva-sutras, is not influenced by 
the Greeks and the ‘so-called Pythagorean theorem* was known to 
the authors of the Sulva-sutras,” 2 3 4 Above all, a great authority on the 
subject of ancient mathematics like Hermann Hankel believes that 
the Hindus are the inventors of algebra. “Indeed, if one understands 
by algebra the application of arithmetical operations to complex 
magnitudes of all sorts, whether rational or irrational numbers or space- 
magnitudes, then the learned Brahmins of Hindustan arc the real 
inventors of algebra/’* There are certain other scholars who would even 
go so far as to suggest that Hindu mathematics influenced the Greek 
science. For instance Robbins and Karpinski are of opinion that 
the early Greek arithmetical science might have been influenced by 
the Hindus. 


Scope of Patlganita 

Bhaskara (1150) recognizes eight fundamental operations (pari- 
kartrta ) in arithmetic : addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
squaring, square root, cubing and cube root, The two operations of 
duplation (doubling) and mediation (halving) which were considered 


1 G. Thibaut, Astrono>nie y Astrologie und Mathematik , quoted in 
extenso by G. N. Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India , 1920, pp. iSiff. 
This book may be consulted for review of Hellenic influence, supposed 
and actual, on the different spheres of Hindu culture. 

2 Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature , Calcutta, 
1928, p. 78* 

3 H. Hankel, Zur Geschichte der Mathematik in Altentum and 
Mittelalten , Leipzig, 1874, P» 195 ; quoted by Professor Cajori in his 
History of Mathematic s> p, 94, 

4 D’ooge, Robbins and Karpinski, Nicomachus of Geresa , New 
York, 1926, Part. I, p. 5 ; compare also p, 1 1, 
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fundamental by the Egyptian, Greek, and some Arab and western 
mathematicians are omitted in the Hindu treatises on mathematics. 
Srldhara (c. 750) and Mahavlra (850) also give the number eight. But 
according to Brahmagupta the number is twenty. It is made up 
of, besides the above eight, and five rules for reduction of fractions, 
rule of three (direct), inverse rule of three, rule of five, rule of seven, 
rule of nine, rule of eleven and barter ( bhanda-pratibhanda ). 

According to Brahmagupta there are eight subjects for treatment 
( vyavahara ) in arithmetic: mixture, progression, plane figure, excavation, 
stock, saw, maund and shadow. Concurrence (samkramana) and 
dissimilar operation (visama- karma ) , which are considered by others 
as topics of discussion for arithmetic has been included by Brahma- 
gupta into algebra. 

Topics discussed in Bhaskara's Lilavafi are the following : cipher 
(also discussed in algebra), inversion, supposition, concurrence, dis- 
similar operation, operation relative to squares, operation relative to 
multiplicator, rule of three (direct and inverse), rule of five, seven, 
nine and eleven terms, interest, barter, purchase and sale, alligation, 
permutations and combinations, progression (arithmetical and geome- 
trical), plane figures, excavation, stocks, saw, maunds of grain, shadow 
of gnomon, pulverisor, combination. Of these, the topics beginning 
with inversion up to barter are classed as prakirnaka (miscellaneous 
topics) and the next three topics are classed as mihraka (mixture). 
In this way it comes into line with Tri&itik it and Gantia-sara- 
samgraha. 


Rule of Three 

One thing of Bhuskara deserves special notice. He gives too much 
importance to the rule of three. He explains : “The rule of three 
is, indeed, arithmetic. 1 ' 1 This has been elaborated with the help of a 
beautiful metaphor : “As by Lord Sri Narayana, who relieves the suffer- 
ings of birth and death, who is the only primary cause of the creation of 
the universe, is pervaded this universe through His own manifestations 
as worlds, paradises, mountains, rivers, gods, men, demons etc., so are 
all matters of calculation pervaded by the rule of Three/’ 2 If i f be so, 

1 Siddhanta-sir omani t golixJhyaya ) prasmdhyaya* verse 3: 
brat 1 This observation reappears in the Lilavati (p. 15)* 

2 LllavaH , p. 76. 
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then what is the need of those multifarious methods and operations ? 
To this, his answer is : “whatever is calculated in algebra or in arith- 
metic by operations of multiplication and division will be compre 
hended by the sagacious learned as simply the rule of three. That 
it has been composed by the sages through the multifarious methods 
and operations such as miscellaneous rules, etc. is simply with the 
object of increasing the comprehension of the duller intellects like 
ourselves, for it was realised by those sages that such differentia- 
tions will make the subject easy/' 1 On another occasion he observes: 
“Leaving squaring, square-root, whatever is calculated is certainly 
variation of the rule of three, nothing else. For increasing the 
comprehension of the duller intellects like ourselves, what has been 
written in the various ways by the learned sages having the lov- 
ing heart of the bird Cokora , that has become arithmetic/* Simi- 
larly great importance was attached to the rule of three in Euiope 
where it was called in the middle ages as “The Golden Rule/' Thus 
Hodder, the popular English arithmetician of the seventeenth century, 
observes : “The Rule of Three is commonly called, The Golden Rule ; 
and indeed it might be so termed ; for as Gold transcends all other 
Mettals, so doth this Rule all others in Arithmetick/’ 2 3 

Bljagav it a as defined 

Bhaskara say.-> : “Analysis (hi/a) is certainly the innate intellect 
assisted by the various symbols (vanui) which, for the instruction ot 
duller intellect, has been expounded by the ancient sages who enlight- 
en mathematicians as the sun irradiates the lotus ; that has now 
taken the name Algebra (Blfaganita).” A That algebraic analysis 
requires keen intelligence and sagacity has been observed 
by him on more than one occasion. “Neither does analysis (hl/a) 
consist in symbols,” says Bhaskara, ‘ nor arc there different kinds 

1 Siddhanta-biromani , goladhyiiya, prabnadhyaya, verse 4. 

2 Smith, History of Mathematics, II, p, 486. 

3 Bijoganita , p. 99. 
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of analysis ; sagacity alone is the analysis : for wide is imagination.” 
This remark has been repeated in the Riddhanta Siromavi 1 and in 
the BlfagartitaA There is an interesting discussion about the import- 
ance and usefulness of intelligence in the matter of algebraic analysis. 
He puts the question to himself: “If (unknown things) are to be 
discovered by intelligence alone, what is then the need of analysis ?** 
He then answers himself : “Because intelligence is certainly the 
real analysis ; symbols (varna) are its helps. What innate intelligence 
has been expressed for the duller intellects by the ancient sages 
who enlighten mathematicians as the sun irradiates the lotus, with 
the help of the various symbols, has now obtained the name of 
Algebra (blfaganita)”* From these observations we find what, 
according to Bhaskara, defines the algebra: it is the science which 
treats of numbers expressed by symbols. 

Distinctive Relation betzveen Arithmetic and Algebra 

What makes the distinction between arithmetic and algebra, in 
the opinion of Bhaskara, will be realised to a certain extent from his 
especial names for them. His especial name for the former is Vyakta- 
ganita (“the Science of Calculation with knowns”) and for the latter 
Avyakta ganita (“the Science of Calculation with unknowns”). Hence 
one distinction lies in the fact that in one case the symbols 
u^ed are vyakta , that is, known and definitely determinate, in the 
other case they are avyakta, that is unknown, indefinite. The 
relation between these two branches of the science of ganita is 
considered by Bhaskara to be this : “The arithmatic of known is based 
on the arithmetic of unknowns.” 3 4 Me has more explicitly and clear- 
1> put it thus : “Algebra is similar to arithmetical rules, (but only) 
appears as if indeterminate (gad ha). It is not indeterminate to the 
intelligent ; it is not certainly six-fold but many-fold.” 5 In the 

1 Siddhanta-^iroinaniy edited bv Bapu Deva Pastil, Geladhyaya 

pra nxdhy 1 ya % verse 5, p. a 40. Compare also ver^c 3 — ^ 1 

Tins reappears in the fMuvatl (p. 1$). 

2 A 7 j a ganita % p. 49. Compare also 1 

*T IhTTfiT I 

3 Ibid, p. 100. 4 Bifaganita , p. I — 

5 Llldvatl, p. 15 : 
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opening verse of his treatise on algebra, Bhaskara praises the science 
thus : "I venerate the unapparent computation, which calculators 
affirm to be the means of comprehension, being expounded by a fit 
person : for it is the single element of all which is apparent." 1 

The true distinction between arithmetic and algebra, besides the 
one of the kinds of symbols, has been stated by Bhaskara to be 
lying in the demonstration. He remarks : “Mathematicians have 
declared algebra to be computation joined with demonstration : else 
there would be no difference between arithmetic and algebra.” 2 The 
method of demonstration is said to be always of two kinds : one 
geometrical (k$etra-gata), the other algebraical ( rasi-gata ). 3 We do 
not know who first invented in India the geometrical method of 
demonstrating the algebraical rules. Bhaskara acknowledges to have 
received it from ancient teachers. 1 

Scope of Bljaganita 

Bhaskara recognises six fundamental operations in algebra : 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, squaring and extraction 
of square root. Cubing and extraction of cube root which are included 
amongst the fundamental operations of arithmetic are excluded here. 
He first applies these six operations to positive and negative quantities, 
i.e, the laws of signs, zero, monomial, polynomial and surds. Then 
he treats of kuttaka (“pulveriser”) and varga frakrti (“affected 
square”) with cakravala (“cyclic method”). The former deals with 
the complete general solution of the indeterminate equation of the 
first degree and the others give general solution in rational integers 
of the so-called Pellian equations. 

After elucidating the subjects mentioned above Bhaskara observes ; 
“'] bus are spoken the abridged calculations necessary for the b i /< / 

1 Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 150. 

^ q*? 11 (Bifaganita, p, 1 j. 

2 Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra , p. 272. 

qfairfara m: 1 

*r st <TT#tftsT?ft&T: 11 ( B\jaganita % p. 127). 

3 Byaganita, p. 125 ; Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra , p. 271. 

4 Bljaganita, p. 127 ; Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra , p. 272. 
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(analysis) ; next I shall speak of the bija which is the source of 
pleasure to the mathematicians.’ 11 l.t is noteworthy that the indeter- 
minate equation of the first degree and the Pellian equations are 
considered to be of fundamental importance in algebra. Indeed they 
are his chief instruments in certain kinds of his algebraic analysis. 1 2 3 . 

According to Bhaskara, analysis is fourfold : a (1) linear equations 
involving one unknown ; (2) linear equations involving more than one 
unknown ; (3) equations in one or more unknowns in their second or 
higher powers [madhy amah ar ana) • and (4) equations involving product 
of unknown quantities ( bhavita ). Konow’s classification is slightly 
different. Accordingly the primary distinction of analysis is twofold : 
(i) Equation in one unknown and (ii) equation in two or more un- 
knowns. Again, class (i) comprises two subclasses : (1) simple 

equation and (2) quadratic and higher equations. Class (ii) has 
three subclasses : (1) simultaneous linear equations. (2) equations 

involving second and higher powers of the unknowns; and (3) equations 
involving products of the unknowns. 

The scope and topics of algebra are practically the same in the 
works of all the Hindu mathematicians. One noteworthy feature of 
the Hindu algebra is that though it contains the complete general 
solution of the quadratic equation, the cubic and higher equations 
have received little attention in it. in those ca'-es, Bhaskara suggested 
to apply the same method as is available for the quadratic, that is, to 
reduce the cubic equation to a simple equation by taking the cube 
root ef the side containing the unknown after necessary manipulations 
and to reduce the biquadratic in the same manner to a quadratic, 
Bhaskara observes that if such reduction is nut possible, the solution 
must be obtained by the calculator's own ingenuity. 4 

Date of Renaissance in Hindu Mathanaties 

A more direct and conclusive proof of the originality of the Hindus 
in the matter of the invention of algebra and arithmetic will be 
furnished by the period of the beginning of the renaissance in their 
mathematics. We have seen before that those who believe in that 
renaissance having come in consequence of the supposed transmission 

1 Bajaganita, p. 83 

2 For instance see Ibid., pp. 86, 87, 89, 99 100 (especially) , 

Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra , p. 245. 

3 Ibid., p. 44, 4 Hid., p, 6 1, 
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of Greek astronomy into India, have almost unanimously put the time 
of the latter about 400 A. C. But we shall presently show that the 
cumulative evidence of all the available materials in this connexion 
points to a much earlier period c. 400 B. c. for the beginning of the 
renaissance in Hindu mathematics. The distinction of arithmetic 
into three separate classes, viz., mental arithmetic, finger-arithmetic 
and higher arithmetic, must have very likely begun to be made in the 
commencement of that renaissance. The regard for a culture in 
mathematics as a very noble and paying art must have grown as a 
result. It has been stated before that reference to that distinction 
of, and regard for, mathematics is found as early as 500 B.C. in the 
Buddhist canonical works. Hence the renaissance in Hindu mathe- 
matics began in all probability about that period. A more decisive 
factor is the enumerated list of the topics of mathematics found in 
an early Jaina canonical works written before 300 n. c. That list, wc 
have seen, contains topics from algebra as well as from arithmetic and 
geometry (including mensuration). Again the topics included for 
discussion in the later Hindu treatises on arithmetic have remained 
practically unchanged. It is only in algebra that we find that certain 
alteration in the classification of the subjects treated and also in their 
scope have appeared in the treatises of later days. Now taking the 
average of the two dates obtained from the Buddhist and the Jaina 
sources, we easily come to the conclusion that the renaissance in 
Hindu mathematics commenced from c. 400 B. c. This date will be 
consistent with the time of the discovery of ellipse in India and the 
revival of Hindu geometry, which, according to evidence from the 
Buddhist as well as the Jaina sources, occurred in the fifth century 
before the Christian era. Now this period is anterior, by nearly seven 
centuries, to the time of Diophantus (c. 275 A. C,), the father of Greek 
Algebra. The evidence of the Bakhshall mathematics also shows that 
the Hindu mathematics was independent of the Greek mathematics. 1 

Bibiiutibhusan Datta 


1 Bibhutibhusan Datta, “The Bakhshall Mathematics/’ Bull . Cal. 
Math . Soc. } vol. xxi, 1929 (March), pp. I -60, This work was composed 
.about the beginning of the Christian era, 



Ranjit Singh and the North-West Frontier Problem 

( Based solely on the records in the Imperial Record Department) 

The North-Western Frontier being the Achilles* Heel of India 
has always been of the utmost concern to the power paramount in 
India. In view of this fact, a past history of the attempts to solve 
the North-Western Frontier Problem of India has a living interest. 
Just before the British took into their hands the solution of this 
frontier problem it was tackled by Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 

Punjab. Thus a study of Ranjit ’s western frontier policy cannot but 

be interesting and important. 

According to Mr. Coatman, the Indian North-Western Frontier 
problem is made up of four subsidiary problems : 

(1) The international problem cf the relations between India 
and Afghanistan. 

(2) The political problem i e. the problem of the control of the 
border tribes. 

(3) The problem of the military defence of the frontier. 

(4) The problem of the administration of the north-west fron- 

tier. 

The first question therefore that arises in this connection is, whe- 
ther Ranjit had a mind to conquer Afghanistan ? The arguments 
in favour of a negative view appear overwhelming. Ranjit had ex- 
perienced disasters in his first attempt at the conquest of Kashmir 
owing to the inclemency of the climate and other peculiar local con- 
ditions. He no doubt dreaded the operation of the same causes in 
the event of his invading Kabul. Once in the year 1827, he had a 
conversation with Wade, the British agent, on the advisability of in- 
vading Kabul. About this interview Wade writes, “I proceeded to re- 
mark that it would be a very hazardous expedition. The country 
is a strange one to the Sikhs, intersected by mountains and torrents 
not easily passable; it would be difficult to maintain his com- 
munications and keep his troops supplied — observations in which His 
Highness at that time expressed his concu^ence, , ’ 1 

In a similar strain, Ranjit Singh himself once spoke to Wafa Begum, 

1 Pol. Proceedings, 31st July, No. 23. 

SEPTEMBER, 1 929 *6 
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wife of Shah Shuja. Of course with both these Ranjit Singh had 
reasons to suppress his motives. But what do wc actually find ? If 
these considerations had not weighed upon his mind, he would cer- 
tainly have attempted the conquest of Afghanistan during the long 
interval of confusion in Afghan history between the death of Md. 
Azim Khan and the accession of Dost Muhammad to power. 1 1 is 
French officers were too eager to march on Kabul and no less eager 
were the Sikh Sardars and soldiers, but though he spoke of invading 
Afghanistan on occasions just to humour his Sardars and French 
officers and keep Dost Muhammad on tenderhooks, the statesman 
within him never got the better of the mere warrior. It was only 
on one occasion probably that he seriously thought of invading Afgha- 
nistan when Ilari Singh Nalwa was killed in a surprise attack by 
the Afghans. Anger, pride and sorrow for a time overwhelmed him 
but when he regained his composure he thought no more of it. The 
opinion of the British Government in this matter should be noted. 
The Secretary wrote to Fumes : “His Lordship thinks that although 
it might be hazardous and unprofitable to the Maharaja to seek to 
retain possession of a country so difficult, yet in the immense resources 
at his command, in his wealthy treasury and numerous and discip- 
lined army, he has the means of overrunning it and of consummating 
at least the ruin of its present ruler/’ 1 2 Ranjit was not, what he 
otherwise would have been, the last link in the chain of conquerors 
like Chengiz Khan, Timur, Nadir and Ahmad Shah. The temptation 
of pushing his conquests to the Hindukc h. of avenging upon the 
Afghans what the Punjab had suffered from them — all these dreams 
lie brushed away. He did not believe in conquering raids. What 
lie conquered, lie consolidated in his own way. 

It may be argued against this view that the fact that he joined in 
the Tripartite Treaty to restore Shah Shuja show's that he was imt 
disinclined to a conquest of Afghanistan. But he was an unwilling 
partner in the enterprise. lie joined because he knew that the Bri 
tish Government was prepared to undertake the expedition even 
without him and perhaps lie feared that with their phenomenal good 
luck and their immense resources they might succeed where he did 
not hope to do. Yet perhaps lie cheered his vexed spirit with the 
hope that the English would yet be baffled 5 and indeed they were. 

1 Pol. Proceedings, iyth May, 1838 No. 76. 

2 Cunningham, History of the Sikhs. 
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Ranjit’s north-western conquests have two stages. He conquered 
Peshawar, Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan but was at first 
content to rule through the local Muhammadan chieftains who 
acknowledged his overlordship and paid tribute. He conquered 
Peshawar but gave it first to Jahandad Khan and then to Yar 
Muhammad Khan as a feudatory. He conquered Dera Ghazi Khan 
but gave it to the Nawab of Bahawalpur. He subjugated Dera Ismail 
Khan, lecognising the mler Hafiz Muhammad Khan as tributory 
to Lahore. But not long after the disturbances from Syed Ahmad in 
Peshawar were over, we recognise a change of policy. Dera Ghazi 
Khan was re-occupied in 1831, Peshawar i n 1834; Tak, Bannu, and 
Dera Ismail Khan were directly annexed between 1832 and 1836. His 
territory extended from Mithankot along the right bank of the Indus 
to the hills of Bajour. From Burnes we learn of the extent of the 
authority of the Maharaja west of the Indus— “He has no power 
beyond the plain country. The Derajat is under complete subjec- 
tion, in Dera Ismail Khan the people are heartily disaffected. In 
the Eshakhyl territories the chief is now in rebellion. He will agree 
to pay tribute, as tar as 36,000 rupees but not to receive a detach- 
ment of Sikhs. Murwat is also in rebellion. From Tak a more 
certain but varying tribute is levied. From Bunnoo nothing is pro- 
curable but by the presence of an army and north of it to the plain 
of Peshawar the country is entiiely dependent.” 1 

So far as the problem of the control of the border tribes was 
concerned, we can gue-s that Rar.jit Singh’s policy was not very 
different from that which was followed by the British Government 
in the years following the Sikh War. It can be called a “tip and run 
policy" i.e, when any particular tribe became too aggressive committ- 
ing too many raids, a military column went into its country, 
indicted whatever damage it could and came out again. The moun- 
taineers were kept down by a movable column constantly in the 
field. 

The military arrangements on the North-Western Frontier were 
calculated to defend the Punjab against an invasion from Afghanis- 
tan. 3 Ranjit did not look beyond Afghanistan to Russia and 
stood in no awe of Russian advance. Peshawar was strongly fortified, 
forts were erected there at Sikham, at Macliin ; a line of towers at 

1 Pol. Proceedings, nth September, 1837, No. 39. 

2 Pol. Proceedings, 29th August, 1836, No, 32. 
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intervals of two Koses connected that city and Attok. Forts at 
Attok, Khairabad, Shubkandur, Jahangeria and other places guarded 
the region. The most important fort in the Hazara region was that 
of Kushangarh. Hari Singh Nalwa was killed by a surprise attack 
of the Afghans while building a fort at Jamrud. After his death a 
new fort was built nearby and was named Fatehgarh. The forts 
between Torlila and Darband were almost within sight of each other. 
But the most important part of his plan of defence was connected 
with the acquisition of Tank, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. Ac- 
cording to Burnes he seized Dera Ismail Khan in order to establish 
a connection along the banks of the Indus with Peshawar. But 
Wade remarks that the object was far deeper. “The seizure was 
intended to threaten Dost Muhammad Khan from a new quarter 
less difficult of access than Peshawar, while at the same time they 
protected the centre of the Punjab from any invasion of the 
Afghans when they might be employed in strengthening and conso- 
lidating their power in Peshawar.” 1 The Governors of the Peshawar 
region were able but ruthless administrators as llari Singh Nalwa 
and Avitabile. 

Ranjit, in his civil administration, was concerned mainly with 
revenue and very little with justice, etc. From the papers of Laciuni 
Proshad, the Dewan of Avitabile we can collect details about revenue 
and expenditure of Peshawar in the time of Avitabile. 

Peshawar 


Revenue-Nanakshahi 


... 11,86,709 


Goondas 


1,74,113 



Total 

13,60,822 


Deducting ) 4 th for 174,113 

Goondas 

21,764 

5 



13.39.057 

II 

Expenditure 




Pensioners 

... 

9.898 


Charitable lands 

... 

24,939 

4 

Jageerdars 

... 

6,20,590 


Salary of Avitabile 

... 

... 50,000 


Office Establishment 

. . . 

7.087 



l Pol. Proceedings, 31st August, 1837, No. 69, 
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Headmen of villages, district officers, judicial 


expenses 

25,849 

8 

Ramghol Battalion (4834) 

... 2,86,827 


Police Corps 

51,15s 


Total 

10,76,345 

12 

Deducting for Goonda rupees 

2,263 

14 


10.74P81 

14 

Balance in Nanakshahi rupees 

2,64,975 

13 


This is exclusive of the expenses of the Kohistanee force of 6000 
men, of repairs of public buildings, supplies in the forts, commissions, 
assignments, etc. 

Eannoo Tank — Revenue about 65 poo rupees. The revenue was 
very often collected vi et armis . 

Dera Ismail Khan Marwat etc. — Revenue 6,04,686. 

A comparison is often made between Ranjit Singh and Hyder 
Ali. In the Malabar coast region Ilyder had something much 
like the Western Frontier of Ranjit. Physically the Malabar 
coast was indented, precipitous, full of mountain gorges and mag- 
nificent forests. The inhabitants, the Nairs and the MopJahs were 
much like the Waziris and the Afridis of the North-West frontier, 
There was very little cultivation. Plundering of peaceful neigbours 
was a common feature. The Malabar region baffled the military skill, 
activity and resolution of Hyder. The inhabitants rose frequently 
in rebellion. Hyder made terrible raids and left monuments 
of his vengeance, established military posts only to meet with 
renewed resistance from the junglewallahs. The Malabar coast 
remained the most vulnerable spot of his kingdom and was reduced 
rapidly by Hartley in the war with Tipoo. Ranjit only met with 
a moderate degree of success in the solution of his western fron- 
tier problem. So long as the Sikh kingdom lasted, the frontier 
was defended against Afghanistan. The border tribes were not of 
course brought under direct sway but that was not possible under 
the circumstances and they are still taxing the ingenuity of the 
British Government. So far as the administration of the conquered 
territory on the western frontier was concerned, ho was not wholly 
unsuccessful. On the whole Ranjit showed more coolness in his 
western frontier than Hyder Ali in the Malabar Coast region. 

Narendra Krishna .Siniia 



The Doctrine of Kaya in Hinayana and Mahayana 

One of the points of difference between the Hinayana and Maha- 
yana schools noticed by the Saddharma-Pundafika % viz,, that Buddha 
makes a show of his exister.ee in the three dhatus leads us to an 
examination of the question of the Kayas of Buddha as conceived 
by the Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists. Of the Hinayana schools, 
the Sthaviravadins had very little to do with the Kaya conceptions, 
as Buddha was to them an actual man living in this world like any 
other human being and subject to all the frailties of a mortal body. 
Metaphorically they sometimes spoke of Buddha as identical with 
Dhamma without any metaphysical implication but these remarks gave 
opportunity to the Sarvastivadins and the Mahayanists to put forth 
their theories of Dharmakaya. 

The Sarvastivadins commenced speculating on the kaya of Buddha, 
but it was the school of the Mahasarighikas that took up the ques- 
tion of kaya in right earnest and paved the way for the speculations 
of the Mahayanists, 

The early Mahayanists, whose doctrines are mostly to be found 
in the AstasTihasrika Prajilaparamita, along with the school of Nagfir- 
juna conceived of two kayas : (i) Rupa- ( of Nirmana- ) kaya, which 
included bodies, gross and subtle, meant for beings in general, and 
(ii) Dharmakaya, which was used in two senses, one being the body 
of Dharma (i.e. collection of practices) which makes a being a Buddha, 
and the other the metaphysical principle underlying the universe — 
the Reality. 

The Yogacara school distinguished the gross rupakaya from the sub- 
tle rupakaya, calling the formex Rupa or Nirmana-kaya and the latter 
Sambhogakaya. The Lafikavatara y representing the earliest stage of 
the Yogacara conception, calls the Sambhoga-kaya Nisyanda Buddha 
or Dharmata niayanda Buddha (the Buddha produced by the Dhannas). 
The Sutralaiikara uses the term Sambhogakaya for Nisyanda 
Buddha and Svabhavikakaya for Dharmakaya. 1 In the Abhisatna - 
yalaiikarakarik a and the recast version of the Palicavimbatt sahasrikH 
Pratffoparamitai Sambhogakaya denotes the subtle body, which 
the Buddhas adopted for preaching their doctrines to Bodhisattvas, 


I Sfitra., pp. 45, 188. 
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and Dharmakaya the body purified by the practice of the bodhipa- 
k?ika and other dharmas, which make a Buddha. For the metaphysical 
Dharmakaya they use the term Svabhava or Svabhavikakaya. The 
Vij hapti mat ratd-siJdhi retains the conception of the Karika but adopts 
a new term, Svasambhogakaya, to denote the Dharmakaya of the 
Karika and distinguishes the Sambhogakaya by calling it Parasam- 
bhogakaya. 


Realistic Conception of Buddha in the Nikayas 

In a land where the tendency to deify saints is so strong, it is 
greatly to the credit of the early Hlnayanists that they were able 
to retain the human conception of Buddha even a century or two 
after his actual existence, when the scriptures may be regarded as 
having been put into a definite shape. They gave expression to 
their conception of Buddha in the following words, occurring in the 
Nikayas: Bhagava araham sammasambuddho vijjacaranasampanno suga- 
to lokavidu anuttaro purisadammasarathi sattha devamanussanam 
buddho bhagava. So imam lokatn sadevakam samarakam sabrahmakam 
sassamanabrahmanirp pajaip sadevamanussam sayarn abhinna sacchi- 
katva pavedeti. So dhammam deseti adikalyanain, etc. ('The Blessed 
one is an arahat, a fully awakened one, endowed with knowledge 
and good conduct, happy, a knower of the world, unsurpassed, a leader 
able to control men, a teacher of men and gods, the awakened, the 
blessed. He knows thoroughly the worlds of gods, maras, recluses, 
brahmins and men, and having known them he makes his knowledge 
known to others. He preaches the dhamma (doctrines), which is 
excellent in the beginning, middle and end,” etc), 1 

A description like this does not suggest that Buddha was originally 
more than a man, a mortal. In the cosmology of the Buddhists, the gods 
of the various heavens, the highest of which is Brahmaloka, 2 are only 
beings of superior merit and power, but they are inferior, in the matter 
of spiritual attainments, to the saints or arahats. So in this descrip- 
tion the Hlnayanists do not attribute any transcendental or theistic 
element to Buddha. All they say is that Sakyamuni by pure 


1 This passage occurs in many places of the Nikayas, see, e.g. 
Hlgha, I, pp. 87-88 * cf. Lai. Vis., p. 3 ; Sad. pp. I 44 > 376. 

2 In the Mahay&nic works also, as for instance in the Dasa., it 
fc stated that a Bodhisattva can become a Mahabrahman in the ninth 
bhumi if he so wishes. 
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and simple spiritual culture in this life and as a result of the accu- 
mulated merits of his previous lives, reached the highest stage of 
perfection and attained not only knowledge and power superior to 
any man or god but also the highest knowledge and power attainable, 
In the Majjhima Nikaya, Ananda explains why Buddha should be 
considered superior to the Arhats as well, although both arrived 
at the same goal. He says that there is not a single bhikkhu, who 
can be regarded as endowed with all the qualities in all their forms 
as possessed by Buddha. Moreover, a Buddha is the originator of the 
path not existing before, a knower and promulgator of the marga, 
which is only followed by the savakas. 1 * 

Nikaya Passages admitting a non- realistic Conception 

1 n the face of such descriptions of Buddha, it would have been 
difficult for the later Hinayana schools to sublimate the human 
elements in him, had it not been for certain expressions in some of 
the earlier works of the Pifcaka, which lent themselves to other inter- 
pretations. Some of these expressions are : — 

(1) ‘Yo vo Ananda maya dhammo ca vinayo ca desito pahhatto 
so vo mam’ accayena sattha. (Buddha said to Ananda just before 
his parinibbana ‘the dhamma and vinaya that have been preached 
by me will be your teacher after my death.'). 4 

The dhamma and vinaya clearly refer to the collection of doc- 
trines and disciplinary rules delivered by Buddha. This is also 
evident from the conversation of Ananda with Gopaka-Moggallana, 
where the former explains why the monks after Buddha's death 
should not he considered as without refuge (appatisarana). He says 
that they have now a refuge in Dhamma (dhammapatisarana), which, 
he points out, are the doctrines and disciplinary rules. 3 

(2) Bhagavato’ mhi putto oraso mukhato jato dhammajo dhamma- 
nimmito dhammadayado iti. 4 Tam kissa hetu ? Tathagatassa h* ctam 

I Majjhima, III, p. 8. 2 Dlgha, ll, p. 154; Milinda, p. 99* 

3 Majjhima, Gopaka-Moggallana Sutta (No. 108). Cf. Saddhamma 

Sangaha (JPTS., 1890), ch. x, p. 65 : Buddha says "84,000 dham ma- 
kkhandhas have been preached by me in 45 years. I alone only pass 
away while there are 84,000 dhammakkhandhas which like 84,000 
Buddhas (buddha-sadisa) will admonish you/* 

4 Samyutta, II, p, 221 ; Majjhima, III, p, 29 has the identical 
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adhivacanam. Dhammakayo iti pi Brahmakayo iti pi. Dhammabhuto 
iti piti. "Just as a brahmana would say that he is born of Brahma, 
through his mouth — Brahmuno putta orasa mukhato jata brahmajS 
brahmanimmita brahmadayada — so a Sakyaputtiya-samana may say 
that he is born of Bhagava, through his mouth, born of his doctrine, 
made of his doctrine, etc. 1 Though in this passage Dhamma is 
equated with Brahma, the context shows that there is no metaphysical 
sense in it ; it is only to draw a parallel between a brahmana and a 
Sakyaputtiya-samana that Dhammakaya is equated with Brahmakaya. 

(3) Vakkali on his death-bed became very eager to see Buddha 
in person ; so Bhagava came to him and said “Alam Vakkali kim te 
putikayena ditthena. Yo kho Vakkali dhammam passati so mam 
passati. Yo mam passati so dhammam passati.” Just after saying this, 
Buddha referred to his dhamma of impermanence (anicca). There 
are in the Nikayas many passages of this import, which may well 
be taken as precursors of the later Mahayanic conceptions and 
probably formed the basis of their speculations. But the passages 
when read as they stand do not appear to bear any metaphysical 
sense. In this passage Buddha refers to his body as pTUikaya (body of 
impure matter), and to lay stress on his doctrines he says that his 
dhamma should be looked upon with the same awe and reverence 
by his disciples as they regard his person. 4 


passage with the addition “no amisadayado' , after “dhammadayado.” 
For the interpretation of “dhammadayado” see Majjhima , I, pp. I2f. 

1 Majjhima , II, p. 84 ; Dig Jia } III, p. 84 ; Majjhima , III, pp. I95> 
224 has “Bhagava janam janati pass am passati cakkhubhuto nanabhilto 
dhammabhuto”. 

2 Samyutta, III, p.120 ; Majjhima, I, pp. 190* l 9 l : Yo paticca- 
samuppadam passati so dhammam passati yo dhammam passati so pa$i- 
ccasamuppadam passati. For other references, see Prof. Vallee Poussins 
article “Notes sur les Corps du Bouddha” in L& Musioit, 19^3# PP* 
2 5 9- 290. Compare the remarks in the later Pali works, 

Saddhamttta Saiigaha (JPTS., 1890), p. 61 : 

Yo me passati saddhammam so mam passati Vakkali 
Apassamano saddhammam mam passe pi na passati. 

Milinda , p. 71 : yo dhammam passati so bhagavantam passati, 
dhammo hi maharaja bhagavata desito ti. 

Ibid., p. 73 ; Dhammakayena pana kho maharaja sakka bhagava 
nidassetum, dhammo hi maharSja bhagavata desito ti. 

SEPTEMBER, 1929 
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(4) The passage in the Ahguttara Nikaya ,* where Buddha says 
that he is neither a god, nor a gandhabba, nor a man, has been 
t^ken by Prof. Masson-OurscI 1 2 3 as showing trace of the Mahayanic 
kaya conceptions. It is not impossible to read some metaphysical 
ideas into the passage, though probably the compiler of the Suttas 
did not mean to convey them. Dona brahmana, noticing the 
sign of the wheel in the feet of Buddha, enquired of him whether 
he was a deva, a gandhabba, a yakkha or a mortal. Buddha replied 
that he was none of these beings as he had got rid of the asavas (im- 
purities) by the continuance of which one remains a deva, gandhabba, 
yakkha or mortal. Just as a lotus is born in water, grows in it 
but remains above and is apart from it, so also Buddha was born in 
the world, grew up in it but overcame it (abhibhuyya) and lived 
unaffected by the same. Therefore, he asked the brahmana not to 
regard him as anything but Buddha. 

There are other passages referring to the miraculous powers ot 
Buddha, viz., his ability to live a kalpa or to assume different forms 
and perform such other miracles ; but it will be noticed that these 
powers were attributed not to Buddha alone but also to his disciples in 
general, who had been able to attain the higher stages of sanctification.'' 

Kaya-conceptions of the Theravadins rein ained unchanged 

Even if it be assumed that the Mahayanic ideas are latent in the 
above-mentioned expressions though not adequately expressed, the 
discussion in the Kathavatthu to establish the historical existence of 
Buddha as against those who denied it, and the manner in which 
references were made to the events of Buddha's life as depicted in 
the Nikayas leaves no vestige of doubt about the opinion of the Thera- 
vadins regarding the kaya of Buddha. 4 

1 Ariguttara, II, p. 38. 

2 Prof. Masson-OurscI in his article "Les trois Corps du Bouddha ,, l 
/. A 1913* PP* S8iff. 

3 See Kosa, II, io (also for references in the Nikayas). 

4 K. V., xvii, I : The Vetulyakas held on the basis of the passage 
cited above (no. 4) that "it is not right to say that ‘the exalted Buddha 
lived in the world of mankind/ The Theravadins did not agiee 
with them. Buddhaghosa also pointed out how the passage should 
be interpreted. 
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Though the terms rupakaya and dharmakaya found their way 
into the later Pali works’ 1 2 3 from Mahayana or semi-Mahayana works, 
they did not bring with them any non-realistic sense, Buddhaghosa 
even as late as the fifth century A.C. refers thus to the kayas : “yo pi 
so Bhagava aslti anuvyafijanapafcimandita-dvattimsamahapurisalakkha- 
na-vicitra-rupakayo sabbakaraparisuddha-sllakkhandhadi-gunaratana- 

samiddha-dhammakayo yasamahatta-punnamahatta appatipuggalo 

araham sammasambuddho (‘that Bhagava, who is possessed of a beauti- 
ful rupakaya, adorned with eighty minor signs and thirty-two major 
signs of a great man, and possessed of a dharmakaya purified in every 
way and glorified by slla, samadhi, etc.*, full of splendour and virtue, 
incomparable and fully awakened’).* 

In short, the early Illnayanists conceived the Buddha’s rupakaya 
as that of a human being, 4 5 and his dhammakaya as the collection 
of his dhammas, i.e. doctrines and disciplinary rules collectively. 

Cofiception of the Sarvastivadins 

The other school, the Sarvastivadins, who retained the realistic 
conception of Buddha, differed a little from the Theravadins. Un- 
fortunately their original Pitakas in Sanskrit are lost beyond recovery 
and we have to depend for our information about them on the few 
fragmentary pieces of their literature discovered in Central Asia, or on 
the Chinese translations of their Agamas, in which again very little 
spade-work has yet been done. 6 Our main source of information at 
present is the Abhidharmakom , made accessible to us from Chinese 
by the monumental translation in French by Prof. Vallee 

1 See e.g. Sad. San . (JPTS.) 1890, p. 69: 

Sambuddhanam dve kayfi rupakilyo sirldharo/ 

Yo telii desito dhammo dhammakayo ti vuccati // 

2 The five khandhas referred to here are, sila, samadhi, pahna, 
vimutti and vimuttinanadassana. Sec Mil., p. 98. 

3 Vism p. 234; AtthasMinl, p. 13: ‘Nimittabuddha’ ; JCUaka , 
I, p. 84: ‘Rupakayasiri\ 

4 See Prof. Vallee Poussin’s Bouddhisme , pp. 232k 

5 Dr. Chizen Akanuma (Eastern Buddhist, II, p. 7 ) quotes some 
passages from the Chinese Aiiguttara and Samyukta Agamas and 
shows that the dharmakaya of Buddha denoted the collection of 

dharinas (teachings). 
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Poussin, The Kosa, again, it should be noted, is the work of a 
systematiser and the production of a time much later than that of 
the Agamas, to which it bears the same relation as the Visuddhimagga 
does to the Pali Pitakas. As the present state of our knowledge 
indicates that the Divyavadana and the Lalitavistara x originally 
belonged to this school, though they were recast by the Mahayanists, 
we must examine with caution some of the statements found in them 
regarding the kaya conception, 

(i) Divyavadana 

There are a few passages in the Divyavadana throwing light on 
the rupakaya and dharmakaya of Buddha and bearing the identical 
sense of the Pali works. On one occasion Sron a Kotik arna said that, 
through the grace of his teacher, he had seen the dharmakaya of 
Buddha, but as he was anxious to see the rupakaya, he wanted to go 
to the place where Buddha was living at the time. 1 2 Upaguptaonce 
said to Mara that he had seen the dharmakaya only and requested 
him to show’ him the rupakaya, Mara thereupon made an image 
(vigraha) of Buddha replete with all the major and minor signs 
of great men. 3 In the answer that king Rudrayana gave to Bimbi- 
sara that “na rajan krpano loke dharmakayena saipsprsct” (let not, 
O King, an irreligious person 4 5 6 attain (lit. touch) the dharmakaya), 
the word “dharmakaya” may bear a metaphysical interpretation but 
the context does not warrant it. 8 The remark made by Asoka, after 
Upagupta had pointed out to him the stupa of Ananda. makes the 
sense of dharmakaya quite explicit. It runs thus : ‘That body which 
you all call pure, excellent and made of dharma (dharmatmano 
dharmamayo) was borne (dharitam) by him called Visoka ( = Ananda) 
and therefore his stupa deserves great honour. The lamp of dharma, 
the dispeller of the darkness of afflictions that burnt still among 
men was due to the power of him, the son of Sugatendra, and there- 
fore, should be worshipped with special reverence.® 

1 Winternitz, Geschichte etc., II, p. 194. 

2 Divya., p. 19. 3 Divya., p, 360. 

4 Ibid,, p. 560: krpana is defined thus : 

yas tu dharmaviragartham adharme nirato nrpah/ 
sa rajan krpano jneyas tamastamahparayanah// 

5 Ibid., p. 560. 

6 Divya., pp, 3967, Cf, Przyluski, Asoka, p.408: In connection 
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There are, however, Avadanas in the Divyavadana, which were 
not without some Mahayanic tint, for, we read in the Rudrayanava- 
dana, 1 as we usually find in the Mahayanic works, that rays of 
light issued forth from Buddha's mouth when he smiled, irradiating 
the beings of heaven and hell. It is noteworthy that the Atthasalinl 2 
also speaks of rafimis (rays of light) of six colours issuing out of 
Buddha's body. It seems that the Mahayanic ideas were percolating 
gradually into the rocky soil of the conservative Theravadins. 

(ii) Lalita vistara 

The Lalitavistara gives us a picture of Buddha more superhuman 
than human and yet far from the Mahayanic conceptions of the 
Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, though in the last two chapters it 
dwells on the doctrine of Tathata. In the Lalitavistara Buddha 
is deified but there are no traces of the Trikaya conception. It says 
in many places that Buddha appears in the world of men for lokanu- 
vartana (i.e. to follow the ways of the world), which, if he so desired, he 
could avoid by remaining in one of the heavens and attaining emanci- 
pation there. The running account of Buddha's life is interrupted at 
times,— probably they are afterthoughts of the compiler — by dialogues 
between Buddha and Ananda, in order to make the treatise appear 
Mahayanic and not Hlnayanic. At one place Buddha explains to 
Ananda that, unlike human beings, he did not stay in the filth of 
mother's womb but in a jewel-casket (ratnavyuha) 4 placed in the 
womb, which was as hard as adamant but soft to the touch like the 
down of a Racilindika bird, and that his birth and other events con- 
nected with it were all superhuman. At the same time he prophesies 
that there will be, in the future, men unrestrained in act, thought and 
speech, ignorant, faithless, proud, believing without deliberation what 
is heard by them, who will not believe in the superhuman nature of 
his birth. 5 One can perceive through the poetical exaggerations of 

with the destruction of the law, Mahamay a exclaiming “Ceux qui sont 
lies du Corps de la Loi (dharmakaya), ou sont-ils alios ? 

I Divya., xxxvii, p. 568. 2 Attha., p. 16. 

3 E.g. Nltu., I, pp. 168, 170. 

4 Lai . Vis., pp. 88, 105, 106. This formed one of the points of 
contention of the Mahasanghikas. See Masuda, Early Origin &c. in 
the Asia Major, vol. II. 

5 Ibid., pp. Syff. This goes against the Sarvastivada and Thera- 
vada conceptions. 
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the Lalitavistara that it has in view the historical Buddha endowed 
with the major and minor signs — a human being after all, who requires 
to be reminded by the heavenly musicians of the acts of his past lives 
and his resolution to become a Buddha and rescue beings from misery, 
and who needs a stimulus to renounce the world in order to fulfil his 
resolution. 1 In connection with the offer of houses which was made 
by the gods to the Bodhisattva when he was in the womb, it is said 
that in order to please all the gods who offered houses he caused the 
the appearance of his pregnant mother Mayadevf in each of those 
houses by means of the Mahavyuha samadhi. This does not clearly 
reflect any idea of Nirmanakaya — it appears more like some of the 
miracles mentioned in the Nikayas. In the last chapter of the 
Lalitavistara where Buddha's attributes are mentioned, he is called 
the great tree (mahadruma), because he possesses a body of Dharma- 
kayajftana (the knowledge of Dharmakaya). 2 As this chapter is 
very likely a Mahayanic addition, we may reasonably say that the 
Lalitavistara in its original form as a treatise of the Sarvastivadins 
viewed Buddha as a human being with superhuman attributes. 

(Hi) Abhidharmakosa 

We may now consider the writings of Vasubandhu, the great 
exponent of the Sarvastivada school. In his Abhidharmakosa he 
imported a new meaning into the words Dharmakaya and Rupakaya. 
In examining the three Saranas, he tried to bring out the real sense 
of the Buddha, Dharma, and Saugha in which a Buddhist takes refuge. 
He said that those who take refuge in Buddha do, in fact, take refuge 
in the dharmas (qualities) which constitute a Buddha (buddhakaraka), 
i.e. the dharmas by the acquisition of which a certain person is called 
a Buddha, or in other words, the dharmas by the acquisition of which 
a person understands all things. These dharmas are ksayujnana 
(knowledge of the destruction of misery), anutpadajnana 3 (knowledge 

1 The descriptions gave opportunity to the Mahayanhts to in- 
vent Upayakausalya Paramita, the duties of Adhyesana, Yacana, 
etc. 

2 Lai, Vis., p. 428. 

3 Ko&i, VI, 67 explains that Ksayajuana with Anutpada- 
jnana makes Bodhi. On account of difference among saints in the 
acquisition of these jnanas, Bodhi is said to be of three kinds : Sra- 
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of the further non-origination of misery), and samyagdrsti (right view) 
of the Asaik$as together with the dharmas attendant on the jnana, 
viz. the five pure skandhas. A dharmakaya is formed of these dharmas. 
In another place, while showing the sameness of the Dharmakayas 
of all Buddhas, he explained the Dharmakaya as a series of piue 
dharmas, or rather a renewal of the psycho-physical organism of 
the substratum (anasravadharmasamtana, asrayaparavrtti). 1 The Dhar- 
makaya then signifies a new purified personality or substratum (aSraya), 
but it is pointed out that such a dharmakaya is possessed also 
by an arhat. a In the Sutrdlamkara 3 such a dharmakaya is also 
attributed to the mother of Sakyamuni or to an advanced upasaka. 
Thus we see that the Ko§a has two interpretations of the Dharmakaya, 
one being the qualities adhering to a Buddha and the other 
the purified personality (asraya) possessed by him. The Kosa, in 
fact, replaces the concrete conceptions of the Dharmakaya found in 
the Nikayas and the Divyavadana by an abstract one. In the last 
two works the Dharmakaya signified only the doctrines, viz., the Bodhi- 
pakkhiya dharmas or Anicca, Dukkha and Anatma, together with 
the Vinaya rules contained in the Patimokkha, while to Vasubandhu 
it meant the qualities adhering to a Buddha as well as the purified 
personality (a§raya). 

Referring to the formulae of the Saranas, Vasubandhu says that 
as the physical body (rupakaya) of Buddha does not uudergo any 


vakabodhi, Pratyekabuddhabodhi and Anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
By the above two jnfmas one completely abandons ignorance (asesa- 
vidyaprahanat) ; by the first, one realises the truth that his task is 
accomplished (i.e. the duhkha has been realised by him); by the 
second, one realises that his task is no more to be accomplished, 
(i.e. the duhkha has been realised by him and he will not have to 
labour any more). 

The samyagdrs^i of the A£aik§as is to see things as they are 
really, to know truly the general character (samanyalaksana) of 
dharmas. See Ko$a, VI, 50 fn. For a note on the Ksayajnana, see 
Masuda, ‘Origin of Schools etc.’, in Asia Major , vol. II, Fasc. I. 

1 KoSa, VII. 34 for the sense of aSraya see lbid % > VIII, 34 fn. 
Cf. aSraya parSuddhi, Sutra, p. 186 1. 1. 

2 Kosa, IV, 56. 

3 Huber, Sutralamkara, pp, 217, 390 quoted in the Fr. Transl. of 
the Kosa, VII. 32 p, 81. 
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modification by the acquisition of the quality of Buddha, one should 
not take refuge in the rupakaya of Buddha, which is, in fact, the 
rupakaya of the Bodhisattva and hence sasrava (impure). Just as a 
man would respect a monk for the qualities adhering to him and not 
for his person, so a Buddhist should take refuge in Buddhatua and 
not in Buddha the person. In the same way Vasubandhu explains 
the two other Saranas, viz,, Dharma and Sangha, the former being 
explained as Nirvana, or the three Truths — Duhkha, Samudaya and 
Marga, or Sukha, Duhkha and Asukha-aduhkha— and the latter as 
the qualities that a sangha of monks is expected to possess. 1 

The Vibhasa informs us that there are some who believe that to 
take refuge in Buddha is to take refuge in the body constituted by tfie 
head, nape of the neck, belly, back, hands and feet of the Tathagata. 
Some say that as the body is born of parents, it is impure (sasrava) 
and therefore it should not be a place of refuge. The refuge should 
be the Asaiksa dharmas, which make a Buddha, i.e., the Dharmakaya. 2 , 
Apparently the Vibhasa refers in the first case to the earlier Hinayana 
schools and in the second to the Sarvastivadins and their followers. 


Similar Dharmakaya Conception among the Satyasiddhis 
and the Mahay anists 

The Satyasiddhi school takes almost the same view of the Dhar- 
makaya as the Sarvastivadins. According to it the Dharmakaya 
is made of alia, samadhi, prajfia, vimukti and vimuktijftanadarSana* 
dharmakiiyas. Buddhaghosa, Nagarjuna n tid the writer of the Milind- 
dapafiha also refer to such a dharmakaya. 3 It means that the body 
of Buddha was purified by the practices of these five skandhas, and 
hence it can be called Dharmakaya. But as these purifications are 
obtained by Arhats also, Harivarman, the founder of the Satyasiddhi 
school, distinguished the Dharmakaya of Buddha by saying that 
his dharmakaya consisted not only of the above five purificatory 
practices but also of ten powers (da$a bala), four proficiencies (vaiSa- 


1 Compare the formula of Parana in the Nikayas, e.g. Dlgha % 
III, p. 227. 

2 Korn., VI, p. 32 ; IV, p. 7611.; VIII, p, 34. 

3 Vism. p. 234; M \ Fn (as opinion of non-Madhyamikas), p. 
433 t Mil., p. 98. 
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radya) and the three recollections (smftyupastbana), which the Arhats 
cannot obtain. 1 2 3 

The Abhisamxyalankarakarikci 2 and the PaUcavhxisa ti-sahasrika- 
prajfiaparamita , 8 important text-books of the YogScara school, define 
the Dharmakaya with a similar sense. They say that the various 
dharmas, Bodhipaksikas, Apramanas, Vimok§as, Samapattis and 
so forthj constitute Sarvajftata (omniscience) and Sarvajfiata is the 
Dharmakaya. It should be noted that the Karika and the Prajfia- 
paramita use this expression in a sense different from that current 
in the Mahayana texts. It is really the Svasambhogakaya of the later 
Vijfianavadins. 

The Prajfiaparamitas also maintain the conception that Dharma- 
kaya is produced by dharmas, the highest of which is, according to 
them, the prajfiaparamita, i.e. the knowledge which helps a person to 
realise the dharma-Sunyata. The Astasahasrika takes up the question 
whether the honour shown to the relics of the Tathagatakaya is more 
meritorious than the honour shown to the Prajfiaparamita, e.g., by 
making a copy of it. The answer given is that the relics depend on the 
body purified by the prajfiaparamita, and therefore it is the source 
of Buddhas. The source deserves more honour than the remnants 
of the fruit (i.e. relics of Buddha) produced therefrom, and therefore it is 
more meritorious to honour the Prajfiaparamita than the relics. 4 5 * * It adds 
that all teachings of Buddha issue from the Prajfiaparamita and the 
Dharmabhanakas preserve and propagate them ; so the Dharmabhana- 
kas should also be respected. They are protected by the Dharmakaya, 
the Prajfiaparamita. Sarvajhatfi (omniscience) is predominated (pari- 
bhavita) by the prajfiaparamita ; from sarvajfiata issues the body of 
Tathagata, the relics of whom are worshipped; hence prajfiaparamita 
deserves greater honour. 8 

Hinayanic speculations : (n) Whether rupakaya is vipakaja ? 

The Kosa maintains that the rupakaya of Buddha endowed with 
the major and minor signs is the result of the excellent karmas of his 

1 Y. Sogen, Systems , etc u pp. 181, 182. 

2 Karika , ch. v ; ii. 

3 PaUcavimsatif (ASB. ms.) 1 , 224a, 

4 Aqta t% ch. iv. 

5 Ibid., p. 99. It is from this conception that the Prajfiaparamita 

is addressed as the mother of Buddhas. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 * 
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previous lives. According to it, even the Buddhas cannot escape the 
effects of their karma. The schism created by Devadatta in the sangha 
is attributed to a deed in one of the previous lives of Sakyamuni. 
The Vyakhya and the Vibhaja explain that it happened to Sakyamuni 
only, and not to any other Buddhas, because in one of his former lives 
he divided by dissension the disciples of an ascetic, possessed of five 
abhijnas. 1 2 * That the Buddhas enjoy or suffer the effects of karma is also 
maintained by the Divyavadand 8 and the Majjhima Nik ay a* The 
Divyavadana refers to a saying of 6akyamuni that even the Jinas them- 
selves are not free from their karmas, while the Majjhima Nikaya says 
that a Tathagata performs good deeds in his previous lives, and as a 
result of those he enjoys in the present pure, and pleasant sensations 
(vedana) only. Tradition says that when Buddha was hurt by the 
splinter of stone thrown by Devadatta, he said that ninety-one kalpas 
ago he had hurt a person by a spear, as the result of which evil deed, 
he now received a wound. 

The Milindapanha y however, takes a different view of this matter. 
Admitting that Devadatta created a schism in the sangha, it says 
that as the schism was not created by any act of Buddha's own and 
as it was caused by an external influence, it should be said that 
Buddha as the result of his karma had an undivided assembly (abhejja- 
pariso). In a similar way it explains away the wound or the illnesses 
from which Buddha suffered. First it asserts that Buddha attained 
omniscience after uprooting all roots of evil (akusalamulas) ; so he 
could not have any more sufferings through karma . It then says 
that apart from karma there are other causes like the three humours, 
seasons, etc. which produce ‘vedana* (feelings). According to it, the 
wound that Buddha received was due to an 'opakammika* (accidental) 
cause and his illnesses to causes other than karma . 

(b) Was Buddha a jarayuja or upapaduka ? 

In order to remove doubt from the minds of the people as to the 
nature of the birth of so great and meritorious a being as the Bodhi- 
sattva in his last existence — a doubt expressed also in the Lalita- 
vistara, where a ratnavyuha has been devised for the Bodhisattva's 
abode in his mother's womb — the KoSa 4 proceeds to show that the 

1 Kosa % VII. 34, p. 8 fn., 84 ; IV, 102, p. 212 fn. 2. 

2 Divya ., p. 416 3 Majjhima ) III, p. 227. 

4 Kosai III, 9, 
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Bodhisattvas possess the power of choosing the manner of their birth 
(upapattivaSitva), and that ^akyamuni chose birth in a uterus 
(jarayu) with two objects. One was to benefit the Sakya clan and 
at the same time not to give opportunity to the people to consider 
him a magician or a god or a demon, and the other was to leave 
some relics of his body, by worshipping which men and other beings 
would go to heaven by thousands, or attain deliverance. 

The Mahasanghikas and their followers 1 2 3 assert that Sakyamuni 
was an upapaduka (self-born), and that even his son Rahula was also 
an upapaduka, for bodhisattvas cannot have kama. They assert 
that Bodhisattvas are possessed of ‘adhisthaniki rddhi’ (i.e. the power 
of appearing anywhere and in any form), and that by that power 
Sakyamuni made a seeming show of his existence in the womb of 
Maya. They conceived Buddha as lokottara (transcendental), and 
Sakyamuni as only a phantom (Nirmanakaya). The transcendental 
Buddha has a riipakaya which is limitless, everlasting, free from all 
sasrava dharmas. He is always in samadhi,- never sleeps or dreams, 
can know everything in an instant of thought. He knows neither 
fatigue nor rest, and is ever busy in enlightening sentient beings. 
His power and his life are limitless. For the benefit of sentient 
beings he appears at will in any one of the six gatis. Whatever he 
utters relates to the truth, though people may understand him differ- 
ently. In short, the Mahasanghikas conceived Buddha as a totally 
supermundane being with illimitable powers and knowledge, who 
never desired to attain Nirvana. 4 

Kay a conception at the beginning of Mahay ana 

The Mahayanists incorporated the Nirmanakaya conception of 
the Mahasanghikas into their Tiikaya theory, adding the two other, 
Sambhogakiiya and Dharmakaya, the former approaching the 
Mahasaiighika conception of the transcendental Buddha, while the 
latter was a new philosophic conception of the Mahayanists, 

1 Eg. the Vetulyakas (Kathavatthu). 

2 Cf. Lanka. % p. 240: sada samahitas ca tathagatah. 

3 For details see Masuda’s Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian 
Buddhist Schools, Asia Major , vol. II, fasc. I \ Anesaki’s article 
in the E. R. E., sv. Docctism (Buddhist) ; Suzuki's Outlines of Maha- 
yana Buddhism , pp. 249-251. See also Koha } 111 , 9 referring to 

MakavastUy I, pp, 145, 154. 
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These new Kaya conceptions, it seems, did not make much of an 
appeal at the beginning of Mahayana. The Saddharma-pnndarika and 
the Suvarnaprabhiisa tried to erase any lingering impression about the 
historical existence of Sakyamuni, In the Saddharmapundarlka 1 we 
find Maitreya Bodhisattva, assuming the role of a sceptic and enquiring 
how Buddha could, within a short space of forty years after the attain- 
ment of Bodhi at Gaya, perform the innumerable duties of a Tathagata 
and lead . incalculable bodhisattvas to Biuldhahood. It appears like 
the paradox of a man of twenty-five years claiming centenarians ns 
his sons and the latter calling him their father. Similarly Buddha’s 
pointing to Bodhisattvas who had been performing the various duties 
conducive to Buddhahood for many millions of years as his disciples 
appears paradoxical. Maitreya says further that in the minds of those 
Bodhisattvas who recently became MahayfinLts (navayanasamprasthitfih) 
there may be doubts of this nature ; so the Tathagata should explain 
the paradox for the welfare of the religion. Buddha then asks his 
audience thrice to believe his words (avakalpayadhvam abhisraddad- 
dhvaiu), and says, “It is not to be considered (naiva dra 4 avyanA 
that Bhagavan Sakyamuni lately leaving his family attained Bodhi 
at Gaya. I attained sambodhi incalculable ages ago 1 ', and since then 
I have been preaching the dharma. All that I have said about the 
previous Tathagatas, DTpankara etc., and their pari nirvana were all 
my own creations. They were only my expedients for imparting the 
dharma (upayakausalyadharmadesanabhinirharanirmitani). All that 
I have said to the effect that I was young, recently born, left home, 
and attained Bodhi, was to appeal to a class of people who otherwise 
would not have been convinced of the excellence of the religion and 
derive benefits therefrom. But all that I said was not untrue, as 
the Tathagatas know what the three dhatus really are * they know 
that the dhatus neither are born nor die, neither produce nor nun- 
produce, neither exist nor non-exist j neither are they the same nor 
different, and they are neither true nor false. All that the Tathagatas 
say is true, but people devoid of right knowledge construe different 
meanings out of it. Though I have not attained parinirvana, I say 
that I have attained it. In order to rouse curiosity in the minds of the 
people and a desire to see Buddha, I say that the appearance of a 
Buddha is an exceedingly rare event. I made a show of the Nirvana, 
but did notenter intuit, but people with distorted views could not 


I Sad. P.> pp. 311th 
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see my real self, and busied themselves with the worship of my relics. 
But this also produced a good effect, for they thereby became righteous 
and gave up their pas.- ions. I'rom among them 1 formed my 
sravakasangha, and showed myself at Gydhrakula, and explained to 
them how to attain the agrabudhi.” 

In the Stivar nap rabbis a 1 Ruciraketu and Kaundilya the brfihmana 
play the role of the sceptics. The former enquires why Sakyanumi, 
who performed so many meritorious deeds, should have such a short 
span of life as eighty years. The latter seeks a mustard-like relic of 
Buddha’s body to worship and thus go to heaven. Ruciraketu is told 
by the Buddhas of all lokadhatus that they did not know any man or 
god who could calculate the length of Sakyamuni’s life. They said that 
it might be possible to count the drops of water in a sea but it would 
be impossible to ascertain the length of his life. Kaundilya brahmana, 
who only feigned ignorance, was told by Litsavikumara that, just as 
it is absurd to expect cocoanuts from a rose-apple tree, so it is absurd 
to expect a lelie from the Buddhakaya. The Tathagatas have no 
origin, they are ever existing and inconceivable. It is only the 
Nirmitakfiya that is shown by them. How can a body, in which there 
is no bone or blood, have a dluitu (relic)? Buddhas have only 
Dhannakaya and there is only the Dharmadhatu. 

Kinihniaklya 

The Mahayanic texts tried to show, on the one hand, that the 
Illnayanists were wrong in their belief that Sukyamuni was really a 
man of flesh and blood and that relics of his body existed, while on 
the other hand, they introduced the two conceptions of Nirmanakaya 
and Buddhakaya. Whatever is said to have been done by Sakyamuni 
is accounted for by these texts as the apparent doings of a phantom 
of the Buddhakaya, a shadowy image created to follow the ways of 
the world ^lokanuvartana)," in order to biing conviction to the hearts 
of the people that the attainment of Buddhahood was not an impossi- 
bility. As the Buddhas possess the knowledge of all that is to be 
done (krtyanusthanajhana), 3 they can take any tonn they desire for 
the illumination of the various classes of beings. I lie Mahayanic 
conception of the Nirmanakaya is essentially the same as that of the 
Mahasarighikas. 

i Snviiruaprabfuisa (B.T.S. w!.), pp. g*8. 2 Cf. Mlu. y 1, pp. ibS, 1 7 

3 One of the four jnanas peculiar to Buddha, see J/ vyui %) p, 2, 
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The Prajnaparainitas in their quaint way refer to the Nirmanakaya 
or Rupakaya. The Paacavimhati says that a bodhisattva after acqui- 
ring all the necessary dharmas and practising prajnaparamita, becomes 
Sambuddha. He then renders service to beings of all lokadhatus 
(worlds) of the ten corners at all times by Nirmanamegha (Nirmana- 
clouds). This is called the Nairmanika-kaya. 1 2 

From the Chinese sources 3 we are informed that Nagarjuna in 
his commentary on the Prajnaparamita, called the M ah a pr a j ha p a ra- 
in ita sastra, speaks of two kayas, rupakaya and dharmakaya. The 
former is the body born of parents, possessing the qualities of sentient 
beings, and is subject to human frailties. It was born in Ko&ila while 
his dharmakaya was born at Rajagrha. The material body was neces- 
sary for '‘earthly truth." It was for the deliverance of beings that 
Buddha assumed different bodies, different names, birth-places and 
ways of emancipation. This interpretation of rupa- and dharma-kayas 
is also followed in the Chinese Parinirvau asutra and Sandhinir- 
mocanasTitra .• 

Some of the Yogacara texts furnish us with the following infor- 
mation regarding the conception of Nirmanakaya as prevailing among 
the Yogacarins : 

(i) The SUtralahkara 1 explains the Nirmanakaya to be those 
forms which are assumed by Buddhas to render service to beings of 
the various worlds. It generally refers to the human form that 
Buddha takes in order to make a show of his acquiring the ordinary 
arts and crafts required by an average man, living a family life and 
then retiring from it, and ultimately attaining Nirvana by recourse 
to ascetic practices. 

(ii) The Vijhaptinuitratasiddhi tells us that the Nirmanakaya is 
meant for Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthagjanas (common men) 
and Bodhisattvas, who are not yet in one of the ten bhumis. It may 
appear in all lands whether pure or impure. - The Chinese commen- 
taries on the Siddhi mention the various ways, in which Buddha can 
transform his body or another’s body or voice, and his or others* mind, 
to suit his purpose. Not only could he transform himself into Sakya- 

1 Paficavimaati (Cambr, ms.) 343b. 

2 C. Akanuma, E. B., II, pp. I7ff. 5 Masuda, Die Individualism 
tische ldealismus , etc., p. 60. 

3 £. B II, pp. 2 if. 4 Sutra.) p. 45. 

5 Masuda, Die Individualist ische, etc., p. 60. 
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muni, or Sariputra into a young girl, but lie could also create an 
altogether new apparitional body, not, of course, a living, thinking 
being. 1 Often he assumed the voice of Brahma or expressed him- 
self through the mouth of Sariputra or Sublnlti, and it was for this 
reason that we find Sariputra or Subhuti explaining some of the 
abstruse Mahayana teachings, which they themselves were not expect- 
ed to understand. 2 The third way in which he could transform his 
voice was to produce sounds from the sky. Ills thoughts were supra- 
mundane (lokottara) and pure (anasrava). He could produce in his 
mind any thought he liked ; in fact, he appeared in his Nirmitakaya 
as {§akyamuni with a mind (citta) suited to the ways of the world. 
He could also impose his thoughts on the minds of others. 

(iii) The A bhisamayala n ka raka rika thinks that there are four 
kfiyas, of which the Svabhavikakaya is real, and the three others, viz., 
Dharmakaya ( - Svasambhogakfiya), Sambhogakaya ( = Parasambhoga- 
kaya) and Nirmanakaya are samvrta (i.e. unreal) which are meant for 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and Sravakas respectively. According to it. 
the Nirmanakaya was intended for Sravakas and Bodhisattvas, who 
aie not yet in one of the ten bhumis. It describes the Nirmanakaya as 
a body unsevered from the real hay a ; and as the actions performed 
by it arc similarly unsevered from the kaya, they should be regarded 
as asatnsfira (transcendental, i.e. not worldly). Then it proceeds to show 
that the thirty-seven kinds of purificatory actions performed by the 
Nirmanakaya are really the actions of the Dharmakaya. The thirty- 
seven actions, as explained by it, are the thirty-seven steps through 
which a Nirmanakaya passes after its inception. They are as follows : 3 
A Nirmanakaya (i) is unmindful of good or bad forms of existence ; 
in other words, takes birth as an animal, human being or god as 
necessities require — this is called gatiprasamam ; (ii) practises the four 
sawgrahavastus (elements of popularity) (iii) enlightens himself 
about matters opposite and similar, good and evil, by the xrntamayi 
and such other means of knowledge, and then applies himself to the 
service of others, keeping himself unconcerned (i.e. having no anunaya, 
like a magician (for the things made by him magically) ; (iv) prac- 


1 I have derived this information from Prof, de la Vallee 
Poussin. 

2 See Asia., pp. 14 , 33. 4*4* 

3 fournal Asiatique, 1913, p. 604. 
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tiroes the six pfiramitas purified in three ways trivia ndaL i vis ndi l/i i) ; 
(v) performs and persuades others to perform, tiie ten kith ilakarma- 
pathas (moral duties) and thus establish all in the path leading to 
Buddhahood ; (vi) exerts for realising the non-existence in reality 
of all things ; (vii) comprehends the non-duality of things and the 
all-pervasiveness of the dharma-dhatu, and so on, until he reaches 
the Tathagatabhumi after realising the absence of difference between 
things constituted and linconstitutccl. 1 In short, the KarikZi wants 
to say that the whole course of life of a Rodhisattva, extending 
through incalculable births, is nothing but the Nirmanakaya, a thing 
not separate from the Dharmakava, as, in fact, according to the 
Malmyana philo-ophv, all creations ate tier her the same as, nor 
different from, the dharmadhatu. 

(iv) The Lanklvatlra explains the relation of the Nirmanakaya 
to the Dharmaksiya in the same way. It slates that the Nirmita- 
buduhas are not produced by actions; tlx: Tathagata is neither in 
them nor outside them (sarve hi ninnitabuddha na karmaprabhava 
na tesu tathagato na cfmyatin tebhyas tatlugatah).* It is only when 
the sens of the Jina realise the visible world to have no existence 
apart from the citta that they obtain the Nirmanakaya free from 
kriya and samskjra, and endowed with ball , abhijZi. I and vahita* 
Like the Siddhi, it says that the Tathagatas by creating Nirmana- 
kaya perform the various duties of a Tathagata (Tathagatakrtya). 4 
It gives also the interesting information that Vnjrapani serves as an 
attendant on the Nirmitanirmfmabuddhas, and not on the real 
Buddhas 6 : and that the function of such a Buddha is to preach and 
explain the characteristics of d.ina, si la, dhyana, samadhi, citta, prajiia, 
jhana, skandha, dhfitu, ayatana, vinioksa, and vijftana. n 

Saviahogakaya 

We have seen that the Rupakaya or Nirmanakaya was meant for 
the $ravakas, l’ratyekabuddhas, I’rthagjanas and Bodhisattvas who 
were not in one of the ten bhumis, so another kaya had to be devised, 
a very subtle kaya, fur the benefit of the Bodhisattvas. This is called 


1 Abhisamayalankarakarika % (A.S.Ib ms.) 1 . 5b; also /. A. ,19139 

pp, 59 9, 609. 

2 Lanka. } p. 242, 

3 Lanka., p. 73. 

5 Ibid., p, 242. 


4 Ibid., p. 240. 
C> Ibid., p. 57 - 
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Barasnmbhogakaya, as distinguished from Svasambhogakuya, a similar 
subtle body perceived by the Buddhas alone. It is this Barasam- 
bhogn kaya which plays the role of a preacher of the various Mahayfma 
Mitras, the scenes being mostly laid either at Grdhrakuta, the only 
place in the three dhatus considered pure and suitable for the 
appearance of a Sambhogakaya, or in the Sukhavatl-vyfiha, or in one 
of the heavens. 

It will be observed from tlm description of the appearance of 
Buddha and his manner of preaching t he Sutras that the Mahayanists 
were not yet able to forget or rise above the human conception of the 
llinayanists. They still give Sukyamuni the role of the presiding 
Buddha ot the universe, to whom flock reverently with flowers, 
incense etc. all the Bodhisr.t- vas, oravakas and Grhapatis of the 
various lokadhatus of the ten directions, to hear fr m him the 
i'rr'jfiaparamita, the Saddharmapundnnka, or the GandavyFiha. These 
Bodhisuttvas again have their own tutelary Buddhas, who, according to 
the Mahay, in«t metaphysics, possess the same Dharmakaya as Sakya- 
muni. They .il.su come or are sometimes sent by their Buddhas, with 
message'! of greetings and flowers as tokens of their regard, to f§,ikya- 
muui Buddha, whose Puddhaksctra is at [>rcscnt the Saha-lokadhatu. 
Sometimes the descriptions go so lar as to say that the Buddhas them- 
.elves came to hear discourses fiom fiakyamuni Buddha, and the con- 
c« urse of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas became so great that the Saha-loka- 
dhatu had to be cleared of all oceans mountains, seas, rivers, and cities, 
as well as gods, men and otlv r beings. As we read in the IlTnayana 
texts that monks used to come to meet Buddha, bringing with them 
one or two samanevas, so also we read in the Saddharmapundarika 
that on account of insufficiency <>1 space the countless Buddhas 
could not bring' with them more than one or two Bodhisattvas as 
attendants (upastbapakas >. 1 2 

Now 1 let us m:c what was their conception of the Kaya of this 
Buddha. Aecordi' g t<* the Safasti/iasri/xti and the Paucaviathati^ 
siihfisrikitr it is a:i exceedingly refulgent body, from every pore 
of which streamed forth countless brilliant rays of light, illuminat- 
ing the lokadhatus as innumerable as the sands of the Ganges. 
When this body stretched out its tongue, innumerable rays of light 


1 Sad \ P. f pp. 244-245. 

2 pp. 8-29 ; Pahcav illicit i> pp. 6ff. ■> For ’Asecanaka’ see 
Aamadhinijasutra, \B. T. S. ech), p. 10, 

U1AJ., SEPTEMBER, 1929 
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issued forth from it, and on each ray of light was found a lotus of 
thousand petals on which was seated a Tathagatavigraha (an image 
of the Tathagata, a sort of Nirmunakaya), preaching to Bodhisattvas, 
Grhasthas (householders), Pravrajitas (recluses) and others the dharma 
consisting of the six paramitfis. After a Simhavikrldita samfidhi his 
body illuminated the trisahasramahasahasra lokadhatu just as the bright 
clear sun or the full moon illuminates the world. Buddha then shows 
his Prabtyatinabhava (real form) to all the worlds. The several 
classes of gods as well as the men of the four continents, Jambudvlpa, 
Aparagodfma etc., see this Prakrtya tinabha va and think that the 
Tathagata is sitting before them and preaching the doctrine. From 
this body again some rays of light issue forth by which all beings of 
all lokadhatus see Sakyamuni Buddha preaching the Prajhaparamitas 
to his sahgha of monks and congregation of Bodhisattvas. 

Though this conception of the refulgent body of Buddha found 
currency in the Prajnaparamitas, the expression Sambhogakaya was 
still unknown to them. It was usually called by them Prakrtyatma- 
bhava (natural body) or Asecanaka-atmabhava (All diffusing body). 
As a matter of fact, the Aqtasahasrika is not even aware of the Pra- 
krtyatmbhava or Asecanaka-at 7 nabhava y showing clearly its priority to 
the other iPfajfiaparamitas. It speaks only of Rupakaya and Dharma* 
kaya 1 an '. the long glorious description of Buddhakaya, which appears 
in the Sata and Pancavimuati as 'nidana’ (introduction) to the text, is 
totally absent from it. It is only in the recast version of the Pafica * 
vimhati that the expression Sambhogika-kaya was introduced by way 
of giving a gist of the topic. 2 In it the Samblioga-kaya is described 
thus : Bodhisattvas, after attaining bodhi by means of the prajfiapara- 
mita, take a body endowed with thirty two major and eighty minor 
signs with a view to preach the doctrines of Mahayana to the bodhi- 
sattvas and at the same time to arouse in their minds joy, delight and 
love for the excellent dharma : . The Prajflaparamitas regarded this 
refulgent kaya as nirmita (created), and as such they included it in 
Rupakaya and did not feel the necessity of introducing the conception 
of a third kaya, the Sarpbhogika. 

In keeping with this dvikaya theory of the Frajnaparamitas, Nagar- 
juna also did not refer to, or probably was not aware of, the third 
kaya, the Sambhogika, Both Drs, Akanuma and Masuda could not 


1 A§ta ti pp. 338, 497, 513. 

2 & 3 Paficaviiriwti (A,S,B. ms.) 1, 359a : Iti Sambhogika-kayah. 
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trace the conception of Sambhogakaya in Nagiirjuna’s MahaprajTia- 
paramita-xastra. Dr. Akanuma aho mentions bis disinclination to 
accept the “Hymns of the Triple Body (Trikaya)' 1 ascribed by the 
Tibetans to Nagarjuna as a work of the famous Nagarjuna. 1 If the 
Karikhs of Nagarjuna on the Tathagatakaya- be examined, it also 
becomes apparent that Nagarjuna was interested in giving an exposi- 
tion of the real kaya (i.e. Dharmakaya or Svabhavakaya) only. To 
him the distinction of Sambhogakaya and Rfipakaya was unimportant, 
as both of them were unreal. 

Thus, we sec that up to the time of Nagarjuna, the conception 
of Sambhogakaya was not distinguished from that ofRupa-or Nirmana- 
kaya. The Lahkavatara presents us first with this conception, calling 
it Nisyanda- or Dharmata-nisy anda-Buddha, and it seems that the 
term Sambhogakaya was not yet current. We have seen that in 
llinayana works also it is pointed out that the super-excellent body 
of Buddha, endowed with the major and minor signs of great men, 
was due to the countless meritorious deeds performed by him in his 
previous lives '*. The Chinese rendering of Sambhogakaya by lising fo x 
in which hsittg means fruit or reward, also indicates that Sambhoga 
had no other sense than ‘vipaka or nisyanda*. The later Yogacarins 
called it Parasambhogakaya in erder to distinguish it from the other 
kaya called by them Svasambhoga. Though the Astasahasrika does 
not distinguish Sambhogakaya from the Nirmanakaya, it refers to 
the super-excellent body of Buddha as the result of his meritorious 
acts in previous lives. 1 * The Lankavatara by using the expression 
Vipakaja or Viprikastha, shows a stage of transition from the Hinayanic 
conception of Vipakaja-kaya to that of Mahayanic Parasambhogakaya. 

The Lahkavatara says that the function of the Nisyanda Buddha 
is to teach the parikalpita (imaginary) and paratantra (relatively 
existent) nature of things to those persons, who weave a net of 
thought-constructions around themselves being unaware of the dream- 
like nature of things. 5 This is also the function of Sakyamuni of 


i. Eastern Buddhist , II, pp. 1 7ff. 

2 M. Vr ch. XXII. 

3 Lanka, 9 pp. 28, 34 ; see ante, pp. 529 * 53 °' 

4 Afita., p. 515. Buddhanam kfiyah karanasamutpannah purva- 
kavmavipakad utpannah, etc, 

5 Lanka „ p. 57. 
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the Sahalokadhatu when he imparts the teaching ol the Prajiiapara- 
mitas or the Saddharma-Pundarlka. 1 * 3 

(ii) The Sutralaiikura also does not distinguish Sambhogakaya 
into Svasambhoga and Parasambhoga. It says that with this body 
Buddhas enjoy the dharmas and it is different according to the different 
Jokadhatus, implying thereby that a Buddha of each lokadhatu has 
his own Sambhogakaya which is different from those of other Buddhas 
of other Buddhakjgetras." 

(iii & iv) The Snvaniaprabhasa and the A bhisainayalanku rakarika 
tell us that the Sambhogakaya is a very subtle body of Buddha. It is 
endowed with all the n.ahapurusa signs and is generally assumed 
by Buddhas for imparting the higher and metaphysical truths to 
the advanced bodhi-attvas. The Suvarnaprabhasa '* also does not 
speak of the two form* of Sambhogakaya, to be found in the Snbifir 

(v) The tfiddlii says that there are two Sambhogakayas called 
Parasambhogakaya and Svasambhogakaya. The former is seen by 
bodhisattvas, while the latter is seen by the Buddhas of the various 
lokadhatiiS; and not by bodhisattvas. As regards refulgence, illimit- 
ability and immeasurability there is no difference between these two 
kayas. Both of them have colour and form (varna-rilpa-samsth uia) 
as well as sound (sabda). On account of the knowledge of sameness 
(samata) obtained by Buddhas, the body is anasrava (pure). It can 
appear only in a pure land like the SukhavatTvyuha or Grdhrakuta. 
The differences between the Para-sambhogakaya and the Svasam- 
bhogakaya are that the former has the mahapurusalaksanas while the 
latter has not, and that the citta of the former is as unreal as that ol 
the Xirmanakaya, while the citta of the latter is real, and besides 
this citta possesses the four jilfmas, viz., atlarsajfiana (mirror-like 
knowledge), 4 5 samata-jfiana (knowledge of the sameness of all things), 
pratyaveksanri-jfiana (knowledge of distinguishing subject, object 
and the varieties of things) and krtyanusthana juana (knowledge of 
doing all that is to be done). 4 The rupa of both the Sambhogakayas 
is exceedingly subtle and expansive without limit, yet it is sapratigha 

i The function ol Nirmitabuddha is to teach dana, Slla etc. 

see ante, p. 536, 2 Sutra., pp. 45-6. 

3 Suzuki, Outlines etc., p.257; in the published portion of the 
Sanskrit text (B. T, S.) this passage does not occur. 

4 Cf. D~igha %i II, p. 93 : Dluumn.idasa. 

5 Explained in detail in the Sutrti,, pp. 46ff, Afvyert., 5. 
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(possessed of the quality of obstruction,'. Nevertheless the subtle 
bodies of countless Buddhas arc interpenetrable. 

The recast version of the Paucavhnr-ntP refers to the Sambhoga- 
kfiya, and docs not, like the Karika , distinguish between Dharmakaya 
( = Svasambhoga) and Parasfuubhogikakaya, the reason being that 
in the original version of the P ancavimkati , there must have been, as 
in the other P r a j ri a p a r a m it; is, the conceptions of only two kayas, .and 
not of three or four, The Karihl , in fact, supports the Sidd/ii in regard 
to the conception of kfiyas, using only somewhat different names. 
The conception of the Svasambhogakaya shows a tendency of the 
Yogfic.ira school to posit something like the Isvara of the Upanisads 
behind the phenomenal universe. The Dharmakaya corresponds 
to the impersonal absolute of the Vedanta, the Brahman, and the 
Sambhogakaya to the Isvara when Brahman assumes name and form, 
livery Buddha, it should however be noted, lias his own Sambhoga- 
kaya but all Buddhas have one Dharmakaya. The Lahkavatara also 
gives hints to this effect. It «ays that abhava (absence of anything) 
is not Tathagata, and again, as Tathagata is described as ‘Anutpada- 
anirodha 1 , it lias «?ome meaning. It then denotes the Manotnaya- 
dharinakaya-. It cannot be seen by non-Buddhists, Sravakas, 
Pratyekabuddhas and even Bodhisattvas in one of the first seven 
bhumis. Just as different names of one thing or one person like hasta, 
kara, pani, or, Indra, Sakra, Purandara indicate different aspects of the 
same tiling so a ho the different names of Sfdcyamuni Buddha in the 
Sahalokadhatu, e. g. Svayambiuiva, Nay aka, Vr*abha, Visnu, Uvara, 
Pradhana, Kapila, Soma, Bhaskara, Rama, Vyasa ; or, Sunyata, Tathata 
Bhiltakoti, Nirvana, Sarvajna etc. indicate the different aspects of Sakva- 
muni Buddha*. People being subject to the conceptions of two 
extremes ‘is 1 or ‘is not* (dvayantapatitaya) do not know that Buddha 
is like a reflection of the moon on water neither appearing nor dis 
appearing. In this passage time is a clear hint that this Manomaya- 
dharmakaya, existing in the Sahalokadhatu, is the same as the 
Svasambhogakaya of the Siddkf and the A^ecanaka-atmaUi;iva or 


1 Pahcavmwti (A. S. B ms) I. 359a. Cf. Siksa., p. 159 ; Bod hie, 
pp. i, 4 ; Mtu., Ill, pp. 344. 45 2 ' 

2 For definition of ?\Ianomayakaya and it> three subdivisions, 
see Lanka., p. Si ; Suzuki, /:. />., iv, pp. 284-5. 

5 Lrtni'Ci'. pp 102 5 ; cf. Dasa., p. 55. 
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Prakrtyatmabhuva of the Prajnaparamitas, and it corresponds to the 
Upanisadic conception of Is vara. 

Dharmakaya 

The three Kayas, of which we have so far spoken, belong strictly 
to the realm of Samvrli, worldly and transcendental, and as such they 
were treated as Rupa or Nirmanakaya by the early Mahayanists, 
including Nagarjuna. Th : only real kaya of Buddha is the Reality 
as conceived by the Mahayanists, and is not different from the things 
or beings of the universe 1 2 3 . Though an attempt to define it by the 
current words and expressions is bound to be not only incorrect but 
misleading, the Mahayanic texts tried to give an idea of it as far as the 
language permitted. The Karikh and the Siddhi call it Svabhavika 
or ovabhava kaya. It is, according to them, immeasurable and 
illimitable. It fills all space. It is the basis of the Sambhoga- and 
Nirmfma-kayas. It is devoid of all marks (i. e. mnhapurusalaksanas) 
and is inexpressible (nisprapahea). It is possessed of eternal, real and 
unlimited gunas. It has neither citta nor rupa, and again it is not 
different from them. There is one and only one Dharmakaya. 
Jhiddhas may have their individual Sambhogakiiyas but they have 
all one Dharmahuya-. It can only be realised within oneself and not 
described, for that would be like the attempt ol the blind man to 
describe the sun, which he has never seen'*. 

It is often questioned whether the conception of Dharmakaya 
can be traced in the Prajnaparamitas and the works of Nagarjuna, 
and whether the Prajnaparamitas and woi ks of Nagarjuna admit of such 
a reality, or rather preach pure and simple negativism V To put in 
another way, was it the object of the Prajnaparamitas and Nagarjuna* s 
works to point out only the incongruities of th e world and worldly 
knowledge and avoid tnakmg any .statement about the Reality or 
the truth ? 

The Axfasahasrikh and other Prajnaparamitas, though unrelenting 
in their negation of every possible statement about the reality, 
never assert that Tathata or Sunyata or Dharmakaya in its 
real sense is also non-existing. The statements like ‘tathatavikara 

1 In a Buddhist inscription of Battambang, a stanza in salutation 
of Buddha brings out this idea. See Le Museon, vol. VII. 

2 Cl. Vis. M., p. 508 : Nirvana is one for all Buddhas. 

3 Masuda, op, cit,, p, 59; Suzuki, Awakening of Faiths p, 62. 
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nirvikatavikalpa nirvikalpa* (Suchness is immutable, unchangeable, 
beyond percept and distinctions) 1 2 show rather a positive concept- 
ion of the Reality than a purely negative tone. In regard to the 
Dharmakaya also the Antasahasrika makes similar statements. 
It says that he who knows that the dharmas, existing in the world 
or preached by the Tathagata, have no more existence than 
things in a dream and, does not enquire whence the Tathagata 
comes and where does he go, realises the Tathagata through 
Dharmata. 3 The Buddhakaya, that people speak of, arises through 
cause and condition like the sound of a (lute ; it has really no appcnr- 
ance or disappearance. Those who run after the form and voice of 
the Tathagata and conceive of his appearance and disappearance is 
far from the Truth'*. No fuither statements than this can be made 
about the Reality, for that would be again prapaitca. When the 
Azlasahasrika asserts that 1 athagata does not exist, it refers to that 
Tathagata as conceived by one on reading the Mahayana texts, 
liven the Bodhisattvas, unless and until they reach the tenth bhumi, 
cannot extricate themselves from a conception of the Tathagatakd) a, 
however subtle it may be (e. g. the Svasambhogakaya), They are 
still under a delusion and it is this delusion that the iTajnauaramirds 
endeavour to remove by asserting that there is no Tathagata. 

Nagarjuna by denying the existence of a so-called Tathagata doe-, 
nothing more than what the IVajnaparamitas endeavour to establish. 
His point is that, if bhavasantati (series of existence) be admitted 
then tlie existence of a Tathagata should also be admitted, 4 for the 
Tathagata represents the ultimate state of this bhavasantati ; it is \ 

1 Asfca., p. 507 ; cl. another passage . yd ca tathagatatathata ya 
va ca dharmatathata ekaivaisa tathat»dvayf\dvaidhikf\riidvayatathata na 
kvacit tathata 11a kutascit tathata na kasyacit tathata tutah sa tatha- 
tadvayadvaidlnkaradvayatathata. (That which is Tathagata -tathata 
and that which is all-things-tathatu are non-dual, one and the sinic, 
Tathata is neither anywhere nor arises Irom anywhere, nor belongs 
to anything, hence as Tathata does not beloi g to anybody ; it is 11011- 
dual and one). For other passages of similar import, see M. Vr., ch. 
xxii. 

2 A*ta. t p. 514 : te dharmataya tathagatam prajdnati. Q. M. Vr., 
p. 448 : dharmato buddha dra^tavyah. 

3 p. 513. 

4 M Vr, t p. 431 : vidyata eva bhavasantatis tathugatasadbhavat. 
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state attained by a being after a long series of existence. As in 
reality (paramarthatah) there is no bhavasantati, there is also no 
Tathagata — that being who is supposed to have become Tathagata 
after practising mahakarunfi and other virtues, and thereby attaining 
omniscience. If the Tathagata had really existed, he would either 
be the same as five skandluis or different from them, or the skandhas 
would be in him or he in the skandha-, but as lie is none of the-:e nor 
any one of these is lie. lie cannot have any real existence. Hy thc.e 
an<l other c imilar arguments Nag.ujmia assorts that there is no Tatha- 
gata. Hy such denial lie only establishes that the Tathagata as the 
ultimate state ol bhavasantati docs not exist. 

Candraklrti, in support ot Nagarjuua’s arguments, quotes a passage 
lrom the A^hislhasrika (p. 479), in which Ihiddha and his dharma are 
compared to i/uiy 7 i or svapnit , but at the same time he <ays “ue clo 
not assert the non existence (nastitva) of the Tathagata in (.very way, 
for then wc would lx* guilty of tifaihuia (denial), and yet being 
desirous of describing the Tathlgata by means of vyavahara-sat va 
fconvcnticnally) an 1 by taking* rccoure to super Imposition-, (sumarnpa) 
we sav that lie is sfinya or asunya, or svinyasunya or naiva sfinyain 
nasunya'.ji. but he who endeavours to realise flic true Tathagata by 
having recoin se to statements and denials will never know him. 
Candrakirti in support of this quotes the verses from the VajrajchcdikA , 
to which the AAasahasrika also refers, viz., “he who endeavoured to 
see me through my form and voice could not see me because 

dharmato buddha drastavya dharmakaya hi nayakah/ 
dharmata capy avijiieya 11a sa sik\a vijanituni// 

(A buddha is to be seen in the sense of dharmata (natuic ol dharma-'. 
for the leaders (<4 men; have only Dharmakaya. That dharm. U i- 
unknowable (so aLso is the Tathagata) 'A 

Nagarjuna conclude:, his examination ol the Tathagatakaya !>) 
identifying Tath.igata with the world (jagat) 1 2 3 , or nature itself , and 
asserting that the Tathagata, whom people or even Hodhisattvas have 

1 Ibid,, p. 432, Na hy ekena janmana sakyam tathagatatvam 
anupraptum. 

2 M. Vr. t p. 448 ; ct, A A a . pp. 513. 3(4 ; Vajra., p. 43. 

3 Tathagato yatsvabhavas tat svabbavam idam jagat/ 

Tathagato nih^vabhavo nihsvabhavam idam jagat// 

N. Vr pp. 448-9. 
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in view, is only a bimba (image) of ku. salad harm as and is not the real 
Tathatfi or Tathagata 1 . A dialectician like Nagarjuna cannot go 
further than this to establish the Reality. It is by denial of the 
existence of unreal things, including the so-called Tath.igata, that 
he points towards the Reality — the real Tathagatakaya, the 
Dharmakaya 2 . 

The conception of Dharmakaya was of special interest to the 
Yogacarins. The Lahkavatara 3 in describing it says that Dharmata- 
Buddha is without any substratum (niralamba) and lies beyond the 
iange of functioning organs of sense, proofs or signs and hence beyond 
the vision of Sravakas, Pratyeka-buddhas or the non-Mahayanists. 
It is to be realised within one’s own self. The Sutralahkara 4 calls it 
Svabhavika-dharmakiiya. It is one and the same kaya in all Buddhas, 
very subtle, unknowable and eternal. The 7 nmh’ka 5 explains the 
Dharmakaya as the transformed asraya (substratum) — the ftlaya- 
vijiuna — the transformation being effected by knowledge (jhana) and 
the suppression of the two evils (dausthulyas), viz., klesavarana and 
jneyavar.ini. The Aloka* on the A bli i s a in a y a 1 a u k a ra k ft r i k a also 
explains the Dharmakaya in a similar way. According to it, there 
arc two kinds of Dharmakaya, one being the Bodhipaksika and other 
dharmas, which are themselves pure and productive of clear knowledge 
(nisprapahcaiii.matinaka) and the other the transformed asraya of the 
same, which' * is then called Svabhavakaya. Prof. Stcherbalsky 7 
supplies us With nearly the same information that we find in the Aloka 
l tom some source, which he does not mention. He says that “accord- 
ing to the early Yogacaras the Dharmakaya is divided into Svabhava- 
kaya (uo-bo-nid-sku) and Jn.iuakaya (ye-NCS-kyi-sku), the fir.^t is the 
motionless (nitya) substance of the universe, the second is anilya, i.e. 
changing, living. 11 Evidently what the Professor means by Jhanakaya 
is tiie Dharmakaya, consisting of the Bodhipaksika and other dharmas, 
of the Aloha. That the Svabhavakaya is the nityakaya, as pointed 


1 M. / > ., p. 441 j. 

2 Prapaficayanti ye buddham prapnheatitam avyayam/ 

Te prapancahatah sarve na pasyanti Tathagatam// 
i^ce also M, I T., p. 534, 

3 Lanka., pp. 57, 70, 4 So Ira., p. 45. 

5 Tr/mMa, p. 44. 6 J. A., I 913. 

7 Con. of A’., p. iS5n. 

I.II.Q., SEPT EM HER, IQ2Q 
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out by him, is also supported by the Suvarnaprabhasa and other 
texts 1 2 3 . 

The Chinese commentators on the Siddhi say that Dharmakaya 
is the metaphysical principle of real citta and rupa of the Tathagata. 
It is the real nature of things, and it can be equated with Tathata, 
Dharmadhatu or Tathagatagarbha.* 

The goal of Bodhisattvas is to realise the Dharmakaya. Every 
being has the Dharmakaya, or the Dharmakaya comprises all beings 
of the world, but beings being blinded by avidya do not realise this 
fact. What the Bodhisattva aims at is the removal of this avidya 
and the realisation of the fact that he is the same as the Dharmakaya. 
The Aloka on the Karika* enumerates gradual steps through which 
a Bodhisattva passes, and points out that the last step of a Bodhisattva 
is to realise the Dharmakaya (dharmakayabhisambodhena bhavisyati), 
after which it becomes easy for him to assume any one of the four 
kayas. In the Lahkavatara wc notice that Mahamati is anxious to 
know how a Bodhisattva after completion of the ten bhumis can 
attain the Tathagatakfiya or Dharmakaya and go to any one of the 
Buddhaksctras or heavens. The LankavatZira also describes in rosy 
colours the prospect of attaining Dharmakaya. It says that a Bodhi- 
sattva after attaining the Mahadharmamegha in the ninth bhumi is 
adorned with many jewels, and sits on a lotus in a jewelled palace 
surrounded by other Bodhisattvas of his status. He there comprehends 
the illusory nature of all things. He is anointed (abhiseka) by Vajra 
pani as a son of Buddha. He then goes beyond the bhumi of Buddha- 
sutas by realising within himself the dharmanairatmya and confronts 
the Dharmakaya. 4 The Trimaika says that just as Vimuktikiiya is the 
goal of the arhats so Dharmakaya is the goal of Bodhisattvas. It 
shows that as the arhats by getting rid of klesavarana obtain a 
purified kaya so also a Buddha by getting rid of both klcsa- and jfieya- 
varanas obtains the Dharmakaya, 6 

Naunaksiia Dutt 


1 Suvarnaprabhasa (B. T. S.), p. 8 ; Lanka , , p. 78 ; Sutra,, p. 46. 

2 I have derived this information from Prof, de Ja Vallee Poussin. 
In Lanka , (pp. 77, 78) the Tathagatagarbha is described as nitya, 
dhruva, sasvata, siva etc. just as the non-Buddhists speak of their 
great soul as nitya, kartii, nirguna, vibhu, avyaya. 

3 ./• A, x 1913. 

4 Lanka. t pp, 51, 70. 5 Trimtika, p, 44, 



MISCELLANY 

The Adipurana and Brhatkatha 

In the March issue of the IIIQ, Mr. A. Venkatasubbiah has 
tried to establish the connection of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha with the 
Adipurana of Jinasena, and he doubts the possibility of the Jaina 
author having taken a work like Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha “as the source 
of his account of the Tlrthahkara Bsabha’s life, when lay writers of the 
Jaina faith like Pampa and Camundaraya mention as the source of 
their accounts of the life-story of that Tlrthahkara, the works of the 
Jaina priests Kuci-bhatbaraka, Nandi-muni and Kavi-Paramesvara.” 
And on this very account he presumes that the word ‘Brhatkatha* 
used by Jinasena in verse 115 (of his Adipurana) refers to one of the 
real or mythical works of Kuci-bhafctaraka, Nandi-muni and Kavi* 
Pa rained vara. 

The writer is right in his presumption. For, $rl Jinasena has 
clearly mentioned, and paid his obeisance to, the above Jaina authors 
named last in his Adipurana before the verse No. 115, 1 and his 
disciple Sri Gunabhadra-svamI, who completed the remaining portion 
of the Adipurana , makes us infer that i§ri Jinasena based his book 
on the life of the first Tlrthahkara upon the “Gadya katha” of Sri 
Kavi-Paramesvara 

ii U it 

Undoubtedly, therefore, Jinasena used the words 'Brhatkatha', 

‘ Gunadhya etc., in order to indicate, through Slexa, that his source 
(Kavi Paramesvara's “Gadya-katha”) was similar to the well-known 
“ Bfhat katha ” in many respects and he was aware of its existence. 

1 The Adipurana is not before me and I am writing this from 
memory. Still I give here a verse of Adipurana, concerned with 
Kavi-Paramedvara, which I happened to quote in a previous composi- 
tion : — 

wipr* stp* m h °\\” 
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I take this opportunity to give, also, a few further details about 
*§rl Jinasena ; these appear in his u Jayadhavala-tlka % \ a single manus- 
cript copy of which is only extant in the Bhandara at £ 5 ravagabelagola. 
Jinasenacarya says in it that he belonged to the Panca-stupanvaya 
of the Jaina Sahgha and names his ancestors as Vlrasena, Aryanandl 
and Candrasena. These acaryas belonged, of course, to the Sena-sangha 
of Ihe Digambara Jaina school and therefore it seems probable that 
the Panca-stupanvaya was a branch of it (i.e., Sena-Sangha) : — 

apqtfrc \\\° \\ 

qfosTCSftasr m i 

m' ii ii 

to i 

fafl WHWTTOI n ^ II 1 

It seems possible that the Sena-sangha came to be known by the 
epithet 'panca-stupanvaya* on account of its adherents residing some 
where in the vicinity, or at the locality, of a certain 1 Paftca-slTtpa \ I 
do not know of any such locality in the Kannada country. 

Jinasena further informs us that the Goddess Sarasvatl was much 
pleased with his learning. 2 As he was naturally wise, peaceful and 
vinayl, he succeeded in winning the favour of a good number of 
Acaryas. His physical structure was weak, yet he was ever busy in 
performing various kinds of Tapas. His deep and ever lasting pursuit 
of knowledge made the scholars to baptise him as “wifiro” (26-29). 

He wrote “ Jaya-dhavala-tlka ” in mixed Sanskrit, at the time 
when the ‘Gurjara-Narendra* (Amoghavarsa) was ruling, whom he 
styles as victorious over the Gupta and the Saka kings. 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


1 Sri Virasenacarya also mentions this Paucastiipfmvaya 

ww fjftnoT 11 # 11" 

Jaina HitaisI, vol. xv ; pp, 257-262. 

2 m 5 rrf?rg^iqfrft *r 1 



A Note on the Bharata-vakya 


Sanskrit dramas arc generally found to end with a benedictory 
verse which is popularly known as thq bharata-vakya . A study of the 
manuscripts and various editions of the works of the extensive 
dramatic literature in Sanskrit will, however, go to show that in many 
cases the concluding benedictory verses 'are not entitled bharata - 
vakya and have not the word bharata-vakya prefixed to them. Some 
very old manuscripts of the A bit ijaana-Hak u ntala m — the immortal 
work of Kalidasa — do not have the word. Thus we do not find it at the 
end of a manuscript of it dated 1494 S.E. — the oldest known manus- 
cript of the Bengal recension. 1 2 

Very few of the editions of the various dramatic works in Sanskrit 
are found to mention it. Most of the dramas published in the 
Kuvyamuld Senes have no reference to it (cf. Nos. 6 , 7, 9, 29, 39, 46, 
54, 55, 59). Sir R, G. Bhandarkar and Prof, M. R, Kale do not 
include the word in their editions of the Malaiimadhava and Utiara- 
ruma-airila respectively but note a variant reading occurring before 
the concluding verses, e.g. [Let this be (serve as) the 

l)hamta-vaky(i\r A similar statement is also found in ]. Vidya- 
sagara’s edition of the Na gananda of Ilarsa. 

There are some works again which have no concluding benedictory 
verse at all, at least of the type of those that arc going by the name 
of Bharala-vakya, Among these mention should be made of some works 
of Bhasa (e.g. the Madhyama-vyayoga , the Dntaghatotkaca ). The Bala- 
bharata of Rajasekhara, the R a m bha man ja rl. of the Jaina poet Naya- 
candra Stiri, the Bhagavadajjukxyam of Bodhayana and the Satya - 
1 1 arise an dr a of Riimacandra also have no such verse. The last of 
these works again has one remarkable peculiarity that when asked to 
pray for something (as is done in other works) the hero emphatically 
refuses to do so. 


1 R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts , vol. Ill, pt. iv, 
p. 299. 

2 This mode of putting the word bharata z\ikya along with the 
words tat ha ^ pi — dam without any intermediate pause seems to have 
been the old practice and the pause may have been used — when we do 
not know — to identify the i'rasasti with the bharata-vakya which 
identification, as we shall presently show, was not quite happy. 
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It seems that originally the bharaia-va kya did not form part of the 
drama proper. Thus of the dramas of JBhasa that have got a con- 
cluding benedictory verse entitled Bharata-vakya with that very 
word prefixed to it, it should be noted that there is no introductory 
line of the type of f¥ 3 as in other works, 

connecting it with the story of the drama (Cf. Pratima , Balacarita , 
Svapnavasavadaltl, DUta-vakya ). Similar is also the case with the 
Mattavilasa of Mahcndravarman. 

The verse entitled Bharata-vakya is curiously found to occur after 
the concluding benedictory verse in the Avimaraka of Bhasa. A 
manuscript of the newly published and highly interesting Bhaga- 
vadajjukiyam 1 has a benedictory verse (noted as a variant in the pub- 
lished edition of the work) after the word (exeunt). 

None of the works on dramaturgy seem to have any reference 
to the bharata-vakya. The natya-xastra of Bharata does not mention 
it. Nor do the DaharTifa of Dhanahjaya, the Prataparudra yakxbkTi- 
mna of Vidyanatha, the Sahitya larpa\a of Visvanatha and the Nataka- 
candrika of Rupagosvamin. 

They all 2 , however, refer to a benedictory verse that should come 
at the end of a drama. This they call the Prasasti or benediction. 
It is described as an anga (part) of nirvaha na-sa ndh i (concluding 
section), bharata defines it thus : — 

“The benediction of kings and gods is the Prasasti.” 

It is these verses that novv-a-days go by the name of Bharata- 
vakya. . As early as the 14th century Singa-blmpala in his Rasdrnava - 
sudhdkara (published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) identifies 
the two. He says (III, 74): — 

“The wishing of welfare of the world by the actors is the Prasasti/ 1 

Raghava-bhatba in his commentary on the Abhijmna-Sakuntalam 
has also done the same thing. lie calls the concluding verse Bkarata - 
vdkya and has explained it thus : 

1 This is one of the few works in which the Vidu§aka takes part 
in the Prologue. 

2 Bharata (XIX, 98), DasarUpaka (I. 54), Prataparudra (p. 113 
of the Bombay Sanskrit Series ed.), Bdhitya iarpana (VI, 137). 
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faajai* I *T%5T 

"At the end of the play the actor showers benediction on the audience. 
Their being no speech of the actor after the Prologue it is called 

Bharata-va kya (speech of the actor) By this is performed 

the aiiga called Prakasti d This clearly shows that the bharata-va kya, 
as the name implies, was spoken by a member or the members of the 
dramatic party but not by the hero or any one of the dramatis 
persona as it seems, from the way in which it is put in the more recent 
Mss. and ordinary editions, to have become the practice. 

The immediately prec -ding stage before tins identification seems to 
be represented by the introductory statements of the concluding 
benedictory verses (Prasasti) already refered to, e.g. ‘Let this serve as 
the Bharata-vakya \ It seems that the practice had already grown up 
of not having a separate Bliarata vakya. 

This identification, however, does not seem to be quite satisfactory 
and this may have been the result of a curious confusion, the subject- 
matter of the Prakasti and the Bharata-vakya being the same e.g. 
benediction. As a matter of fact, however, the Bharata-vakya seems 
to have been an entirely different thing. The poet may not have been, 
at all, concerned with the Bharata-vakya and it did not form 
part of the drama. A benedictory verse whether or not of the poet’s 
own composition was however sometimes add* <i at the end of the 
work having no connection with it. It appeals, as the name clearly 
implies, to have been a business of Bharatas (members of the dramatic 
party) to conclude their play with a suitable benediction. This, 
we know, was also the case with the iVandi (initial benedictory verse) as 
lias been clearly explained by Visvanatha in his Sahityadaiptnj n. 

This supposition will account for the non-mention of a Bharata- 
vakya in works on dramaturgy or of the word in the manusci ipts 
and various editions. This will also explain the absence of any 
benedictory verse at the end of some dramas as also the absence of 
introductory lines connecting the benedictory verses with the story 
of the drama in others. 

A confirmation of this supposition is to be found in the Bhagava- 
dajjukiyam where the benedictory verse comes when the play has 
really come to an end and also in the Avunaraka of Bhasa where 
the Bharata*vMya follows another expression of good wish by the 
hero, which is nothing but the Prasasti, The use of each of the angas 
of the different Sandhis , however, being not compulsory we have 
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no benedictory verse (Prahasti) at the end of some dramas. And 
the presence of the Bharata-vakya we cannot expect in all cases. 

ClIINTAIIARAN CliAKRAVARTI 


The Bhasa Theory Again— A Reply to Prof. Keith 

Professor Keith has in his ‘A History of Sanskrit Literature* made a 
reference to the contribution that l have made to the elucidation of 
the Bha<a problem. While every student of Sanskrit Literature must be 
thankful to the learned Professor for the present contribution to the 
history of Sanskrit Literature, one cannot help feeling that he were, as 
becomes his high position and noble profession, a bit more courteous 
towards those who in the interests of truth have to figure as his oppo- 
nents . 1 The elaborate defence of the Lhasa theory that he puts forth in 
his earlier Sanskrit Drama and the cm t and categoric remarks occur- 
ring in his History of Sanskrit Literature, with which he dismisses those 
who differ from him on this question, necessitate a reply in the interests 
of truth and common sense. 

i Prof. Keith writes in page xiv of his preface: ‘It is claimed 0 
that in the context of the passage, Rfijaqckhara ascribes the author- 
ship of the Priyadarqifca, Rat mv all, and Nagananda to Lhasa and, 
therefore, must be untrustworthy. It is deplorable that this argument 
should ever have been adduced j the alleged context is plainly and 
indubitably a recent forgery,* and it would be idle to attach any 
value to other arguments adduced by a critic who has not the 
capacity to avoid being deceived, and unfortunately deceiving others, 
by such evidence. It must be, however, admitted that the forgery 
is so gross and palpable that it was never intended to be taken 
seriously, and other Indian scholars have been prompt to repudiate it.’ 

The same page contains the following footnotes : 

A ‘K. R. Pisharoti, I HQ. i. 105. The same waiter makes an error 
‘of six centuries in Kulac.ekhara's date and numerous other serious 
‘blunders, in which others have followed him, including a complete 
‘failure to understand the issues as to Prakrit/ 

B ‘K. G. Sesha Aiyer, I HQ., i, 361 ; G. Haribar Sastr!, ibid., 370 8. 
*Dr, Sukthankar's acceptance of this foolish and obvious forgery is 
‘regrettably uncritical, as is his following of Mr. Pisharoti as to the 
•Prakrits/ 
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The statements of Prof. Keith may be analysed thus : 

1. The quotation beginning with ‘kfiranam tu kavitvasya na 
sampanna-kulinata' and concluding with ‘svapnava^avadattasya pav.v 
kobhut na dahakah’, is plainly and indubitably a forgery which was 
so gross and palpable*, etc. 

2. Other Indian scholars have been prompt to repudiate it. 

3. It is deplorable that his argument should ever have been 
adduced and accepted by many, 

4. Mr. Pisharoti commits a mistake of six centuries regarding 
the date of Kulanekhara ; 

5. and also numerous other serious blunders, in which others 
have followed him, 

6. including a complete failure to understand the issues as to 
Frfikrt. 

This is a serious indictment, and I am constiaincd to say that the 
superior European critical spiiit of Prof. Keith has for once failed to 
correctly understand the true issues raised in this controversy. 

Taking the first of these points, Prof. Keith is basing himself on 
the statement of Mr. Iyer, supported by Mr. Sastrl. Mr. Iyer rests 
his conclusions on the opinion of the editors of the Gaek wad's Oriental 
Series and P riyadar'dka and the information supplied by a Pandit that 
Siiktimuktaval! is a recent forgery, made by a South Indian Pandit 
about forty years ago ; in other words, Mr. Iyer’s conclusions are based 
on the opinion of scholars and information of Pandits. Apart from 
this the nature of the forgery has not been made clear ; it is not 
clear what Mr. Iyer means, whether a recent Pandit wrote tliese 
verses and fathered it on R.ijasekhara or whether he collected the 
floating verses and compiled them into a work and then fathered it 
upon Rajasekhara. If it is the former, a motive has to be assigned 
for making such a forgery and this has not been done ; if it is the 
latter, it only supports our view. If the llhasites want to prove 
their case, this point must be made clear. It is not also clear if 
Mr. Iyer excludes the last verse when he characterises the passage 
as a forgery. Even granting it is a forgery, it may only mean that 
a recent Pandit codified the floating verses ; and such a view does 
not after all materially affect our position. Again, that some Indians 
repudiated it as a forgery need not be an argument in favour of 
its being a forgery $ for other Indian scholars accepted my view 
of the same. I can grant that the passage may be a forgery, but 
I must request the learned professor to give more positive proof 

SEPTEMBER, igzg 21 
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before I can accept the view that it is plainly and indubitably a for- 
gery. He would surely have induced greater confidence, if indeed 
he could have given ns the coirect context from which the particular 
verse was extracted ; and this neither he nor his followers have yet 
given us. Consequently, we cannot attach to it any value other 
than that of an opinion . 

Now then the position stands like this : it is uncritical to say 
that one verse alone in a passage is genuine, while the whole of the 
rest is a forgery. If the context is a forgery, the whole is a forgery, 
including the last verse, and it must be such so long as the Bhasites 
are not able to give the context from which J alhana has quoted the 
verse. In adducing this passage, our intention has been only to 
show that the very fundamental position of the Bhasites is not above 
suspicion and controversy. If, indeed, we could have shown that the 
passage given by us was genuine, the controversy could never have 
been carried to this length. Hence, then, to brand the whole as a 
forgery and to accept one verse alone as genuine docs not plainly 
and indubitably appeal to us. 

From the foregoing it will also be clear that it has not been in 
the least deplorable that the argument has been adduced. Fui it 
has exposed the especial weakness of the fundamental position 
of the Bhasites, and no wonder that it has been accepted by many. 

Coming to the next poin* of his criticism, as set forth in the 
analysis given above, Prof. Keith is of opinion that 1 have committed 
a serious mistake of six centuries in the date of Kulasekharn. I 
plead guilty to the charge of having committed a mistake in dating 
the royal dramatist, but wish to point out that it is not so bad as 
six centuries. Further, Prof. Keith also commits an almost equally 
bad mistake, though, of course, it is no extenuation of my mistake. 
He might retort that he does not date Kulasekhara, and then I may 
reply that the person whom he accepts as his authority, viz., Mm. 
T. Ganapati Sastrl, commits the mistake. I have already referred to 
an emendation of a text in Tika-sarvasva, evidently for the sake of 
his Bhasa theory. On this particuku subject he says that Vyaugya* 
vyakhya quotes Dasarupaka. But, fortunately, the manuscript of the 
work, which should have been published in extenso, if indeed our editor 
had any historical aptitude, is still available for reference, The so-called 
quotation from DasarHpaka is really a quotation from NSfya&istra; only 
this occurs in Dasarupaka also, From the presence of a verse, tl.cre- 
fore, which occurs both in Natyasastra and Dasarupaka, one is 
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not justified to theorise rashly that this author’s contemporary, the 
royal dramatist Kulasekhara, should have lived in the nth and 12th 
centuries, a fact regarding which even Prof. Keith is not very clear. 
And indeed it is significant that Mm. Ganapati &istrl should not 
have given the so-called quotation from Dasarupaka. 

So far as we now know, Kerala history has a number of Ku’a- 
sek haras who are in some way or other connected with literature and 
art. There is the Kulasekhara who founded the temple of Tiruvanci 
kul.am. There is the Kulasekhara who patronised Prabhakara and found- 
ed the Udayatungesvarapandita-sabha at Kumbalam. A third Kula- 
sekhara we find as the author of the devotional lyric Mukundamala. A 
fourth again figures as the founder of the Vaisnavite shrine at Trkkula- 
sekharapuram, a suburb of Cranganore, the ancient imperial capital 
of the Perumals. A fifth Kulasekhara greets us as the patron of 
Vasudcva, the great poet of Yamaka fame, who is the author of 
Yiulhistiravijaya. And in the dramatist we have the sixth KulaSe- 
khara. No attempt seems yet to have been made to introduce any 
scientific discipline into the Kulasekhara Problem in Kerala history 
and empty statements on the subject by Mm. Ganapati SastrV 
though supported by Prof. Keith, carry no conviction to the average 
student. It is yet an open question how many Kulasekharas there 
actually were, when they lived and what they wrote or did. Of course 
s .»ine desultory attempts have been made and these, because of the 
iu turc of the attempt, have not been able to give us anything sub- 
stantial or historical. I do not know if Pi of. Keith is aware that 
there is such a problem in Kerala history, and if he is not, as 1 am 
led to think, he would have been better advised not to tush to 
such statements and conclusions about the opinions of other people 
who at least are not strangers to this problem. I he eminent pro- 
fessor will be doing a real service, if he will bring to bear his rare 
research acumen on the unravelling of the problem of Kulasekharas, 
which is not the least among the many problems awaiting solution 
in the history of Kerala. Till this problem is finally solved, it is 
at mice rash and premature to commit to statements on the authority 


i Says Mm. Ganapati Sastrl: 'From these facts wc can infer that 
etc.' (Vide page 4, Introduction to Tapatlsamvarana). Hut what the 
facts are lie has not said I Such vague statements are not calculated 
to throw much light on this problem. 
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of a questionable text of doubtful authenticity advanced by a Pandit 
who is at least a stranger to our local history. 

Leaving alone this tangle for the time being, I shall now try to 
show that the royal dramatist Kulasekhara cannot be assigned to a 
period later than the age of &rl Sankara. From the statement occurring 
in the Tapatlsamvarana, the poets and dramatists known and popular 
in Kerala literary circles are Sudraka, Kalidasa, Ilarsa and Dandin and 
that Bhasa, the predecessor of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and &iktibhadra 
are unknown to them. The absence of reference to Bhasa and the 
presence of reference to Sudraka amply bear out the fact that Caru- 
datta is an adaptation of Mrcchakatika and not that the latter is 
amplified from the former. Further, it is also clear that at the 
time of Kulasekhara, the fame of Bhasa has not reached Kerala. 
The works, now published under the unwarranted heading, ‘Mahfikavi 
Sri Bhasapranltam’, were then quite unknown here, even though we 
find that these works become very popular later on. It must also be re- 
membered that at the time of Kulasekhara, the local Sanskrit stage 
was in a very flourishing condition, and our traditions will have it 
that it was under the lead of this king that the stage was reformed. 

The absence of reference to Bhavabhuti and Saktibhadra 
plainly gives us the latest limit to the date of the royal 
dramatist Kulasekhara. That it might take time for the fame of 
Bhavabhuti to travel down to this remote coiner of India cannot 
stand a plausible argument, especially at this period, for with the 
advent of Sri Sankara there was a very brisk inter-comunication 
between Kerala and the rest of India, including even the remote 
Kashmir. And from the point of view of the Bhasites, if the com- 
mentator was familiar with Dasarupaka, it is strange that his 
patron was not familiar with Bhavabhuti. Hence prim a facie we 
conclude that because Kulasekhara does not mention Bhavabhuti, he 
must have lived before Bhavabhuti. 

The absence ol any reference to Saktibhadra also necessitates 
our assigning the royal dramatist to the same age. The one per- 
tinent inference that we may draw from this is that ilSaktibhadra 
was a younger contemporary of Kulasekhara and was working at his 
drama at the further end of Kerala. In his Prologue he suggests 
that he was the first South Indian to write a Sanskrit drama, and 
himself a MaJayali, he could not have implied like this, if KulaSe- 
khara's dramas were already popular in our stage. If Kulasekhara 
lived after the time of Saktibhadra, then it is rather strange that 
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the King did not make a reference to him, for in Kerala literary 
circles AScarya Cudamani has a popularity scarcely second to 
Dhananjaya and Tapatlsamvarana. The only possible explanation 
therefore for reconciling the two positions lies in supposing that the 
two works were produced almost simultaneously, the author of the 
one being ignorant of the work of the other. Saktibhadra, we know, 
lived to be a disciple of Sri Sankara and we also know that at the 
time of the great philosopher, the kings of Kerala were Rajaraja 
and R;ij Bokhara. This naturally necessitates the assumption that 
the dramatist Kulasekhara lived before the time of Sri Sankara ; 
and to assign him to the middle of the eighth century appears to us 
a legitimate conclusion. 

We have already shown that the so-called quotation from Dasa- 
rfipaka is a mis-statement of fact, and this view gains considerable 
support from the date to which the royal dramatist lias to be assigned, 
on the basis of the internal evidence furnished by the dramas them- 
selves. Prof. Keith does not seem to have studied the texts of Kula- 
Sekhaia and Saktibhadra, nor subjected them to a critical analysis. If he 
has, one must presume that he was greatly obsessed by the Bhasa theory. 

The next point of his criticism is that i have commited numerous 
other serious blunders. This is a statement the vagueness of which 
is equalled, if at all, only by the overweening assumptions of the 
distinguished professor. 

The last of his criticism is that I have failed to understand the 
issues as to Prakrt, I have, indeed, my own doubts as to who has 
failed to do so. To collect words at random from inadequate Nagari 
editions prepared by an editor who is ignorant of the manuscript 
traditions of the land and then to declare laws for the same— this is 
a procedure that cannot appeal even to our Indian criticial 
spirit. When the Bhasites talk of the language peculiarity, 
they do so with reference to the printed texts cooked up for them 
by the Trivandrum editor, and not with reference to the original 
manuscripts. It is a procedure that deserves to be condemned and 
that especially by Prof. Keith who is prepared to assign the value 
only of a manuscript to editions done in India. I do not wish 
to further dwell upon this topic, but shall conclude with referring 
the more serious student to my paper on the subject which has 
appeared In the last issue of the BSOS., London, and leaving him 
to frame his own conclusions regarding the validity of the language 
peculiarity as an argument in support of the Bhasa theory. 
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I shall not further digress on the topic but shall conclude with the 
statement that Prof. Keith also sometimes commits mistakes. 
Says the distinguished professor in page 371 of his Sanskrit Drama: 
“The Cakyars of Malabar still act Saktibhadra’s Ascaryamanjarl* **^, 
A grosser mistake could not have been made on a statement 
of fact. As a matter of fact, Ascaryamahjarl is a work of Kula- 
sekhara and not of ^aktibhadra ; it is not a drama but a prose work ; 
and the Malabar Cakyars have never been acting it. This very 
palpable mistake could well have been avoided by a mere reading 
of the opening pages of the Tapatlsamvavanam. 

I shall not better conclude than with the words of Professor Jail 
Charpentier who in another context says as follows : “The counter 
arguments of Prof. Keith as usual are no arguments at all, as they 
simply consist in deying evidence without adducing other which proves 
something to the contrary.” These words constitute the essential 
feature of Prof, Keith’s arguments especially with regard to the 
I 3 hdsa theory. 

K. R. PlSHAKOTI 


Dr. De on the Natyasastra + 

The review of the Natyasastra in the “Calcutta Review” is only a 
summary of a larger review published by the same writer in the 
“Indian Historical Quarterly” and contums no new' topics. 

7 he Naiyamstra 

A great number of subjects has been brought to bear on the 
contents ot the Katya, sjstra and its commentary. Bharata and the 
commentator are gifted with extraordinary powers of intellect and 
learniiig ranging over all branches of knowledge then known. Their 
productions have not come down to its intact. They were altered, 
mutilated and misarranged, and even with all these imperfections their 

* This article is an abridgment of a larger one written by the 
editor of the Natyasastra in defence of his position against the attacks of 
Dr. De in his reviews of the work in this Journal and in the Calcutta 

Review, 
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copies arc veiy rare. With these defective copies the editor 
has to sit at his work and his difficulties may thus he well imagined. 

An ideal edition requires that complete photographs of all the 
copies of the originals with their transliteration should supplement 
an edition which must be in a consolidated form as some of the 
best Western publications are. The variants given should be so 
arranged and so full that every one of the original manusciipts 
used can be reconstructed without difficulty. Introduction, notes, 
indexes, and parallel passages are the greatest desiderata. Such 
an edition is monumental though beyond the range of practicability. 
Without complete photographs of all the originals no edition is reli- 
able, In illustrating this point some digression may be pardoned. 
I shall take up at random passages from the “Vakroktijlvita" edited 
by Dr. S. K. Dc himself with his apparatus criticus , and compare 
it with the reading on the plam-lcaf in Malay alam script from which 
it was published and then it may he easily judged how far his own 
edition is defective and unreliable according to his own canons. 


'age 

Line 

Dr. De’s readin 

Palm-leaf ms. reading 

8 

1 5 


m 

9 

5 


to* 

73 

1 7 

*Tt 

crt; (the meaning of 
the verse is spoiled 
by alteration) 

74 

4 



74 

5 

'm 

TO 

74 

14 




These changes are unnecessary and misleading. They have been 
taken as the text of the author. Ilis edition abounds with many 
such small unauthorised corrections but a few only are selected at 
random. Yet he finds fault with alterations that he imagines we 
have made. 

Several editions of the text of the Natyasastra were issued 
by able scholars but none with the commentary till now. The present 
editor’s father wrote a commentary on the text up to the 29th 
chapter for publication but was not destined to complete it. The editor 
when he first came across the copies of Abhinava's commentary during 
his stay in Travancore in 1912 decided to issue the text with the 
more learned commentary of Abhinava. He began to collect as 
many copies as possible both of the text and of the commentary but 
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he could not secure many copies of the commentary. There is a 
copy of the commentary in the Maharaja's Library at Trivandrum 
extending over the first nineteen chapters but it is full of Ucunrc 
which sometimes swallow chapters together. The editor secured 
two copies, one extending over the first six chapters and the other 
from the ninth to the thirty-first. Both of them are much damaged 
but fairly correct without many omissions. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganapati $astrl gave a copy of the palace manuscript to Dr. Gaiigii- 
natli Jha. This copy was also taken on loan by the editor from 

the late Pandit Govinda Das of Benares. The late Mr. Gopinath Rao 
secured in Travancore another copy of the commentary (chs.1-19) which 
was as bad as the Palace copy. Meanwhile the Madras Government 
organised a research party and the editor had the good fortune to be at 
its head. In British Malabar we obtained in three places copies of 

the commentary : — (a) covering chapters 1*19, a fairly good and 

complete copy, (b) chapters 20-28, (c) chapters 30-32, (d) chapter 6 
alone, (e) chapters 19-20, besides a summary of the first six chapters. 
Later on, after the abolition of the research section, the editor at 
his own expense made tours in Malabar again and again and was 
fortunate enough to get copies containing chapters 29 to 37 and 
chapters 4 to 6. In the Government Manuscripts Library there 
is one copy containing the chapters 1 to 19 and 20-28 (incomplete) 
collated with the manuscript of Dr. G. Jha up to the 19th 

chapter. Dr. S. K. De had to rely only on Dr. Jh;Vs copy 
and that of the Government Oriental Mss. Library. Dr. Gana- 
pati S;i?trl took a copy (9*19) from the editor for collation in order 

to iVuc the work in the Trivandrum Series but the difficulties in the* 

fourth chapter turned his energies in other directions, namely Artha- 
s.istra. Abhinava’s commentary is found quoted in many works, 

notably its sixth chapter, in Hcmacandra’s Kavyanusasana. That 
author quotes verbatim for the most part, and in a few places gives 
summaries of the commentary. Ananta, Jayasenapati, the commentator 
on Dattila, Verna and the commentators of the Kavyapraka.sika have 
given extracts from Abhinava’s works. Ananta, Nanyadeva, &inul Ti- 
tan ay a in a few places, and Gunacandra-Ramacandra have paraphrased 
in veise and prose some of the arguments of Abhinava. The editor 
had the good fortune of having been able to consult all these works. 
There is a close summary of Abhinava’s commentary by Ihirna- 
sarasvati up to the middle of the sixth chapter. A copy of the sixth 
{Chapter alone copied and collated by Desamangalavariar, who was 
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the owner of all the copies of Abhinava’s works brought to the 
Madras Library, was also examined and utilised by the editor. It is 
superfluous to add that the editor made full use of quotations from 
Abhinavabharatl given by the commentators on Locana, such as 
Narayana, Uttuhgadeva, DaSarathi, and four anonymous writers. 

On the other hand, Dr. De had access to the copies of Dr. Jha 
and to that in the G. O. Mss. Library. lie proceeds to complain that 
the printed copy is fuller and not mutilated as the imperfect copy 
of Dr. Jha or the ill-arranged copy of the Government Library. The 
editor's humble aim was to present a complete!copy of the text and 
commentary in a readable manner without many unintelligible passa- 
ges and has worked up to this ideal as far as practicable. The great 
commentator mastered all the Darkinas besides every fine art then 
known and many of the works he criticises or refers to are not avail- 
able to 11s. Thus it may be easily imagined how difficult was the 
task for the editor who pretends to no great scholarship. Dr. De’s 
ideal is beyond achievement in a work like this. He himself could 
not satisfy his own demands when he published an extract of ten 
pages from this work and also eighteen pages of Dhvanyaloka and two 
chapters of Vakrokti. 

Dr. De complains that my Introduction contains some state- 
ments as to the recensions of Bharata's work without proofs. But 
llic editor promised a full volume of 400 pages containing Introduc- 
tion, notes and the history of the science on the completion of the text 
and the commentary. What is now issued is only a part of the 
work. To give some idea to the reader, some of the conclusions of the 
editor were merely stated. 1 1 is statement as to the existence of 
the two recensions is one among them. If the editor had to main- 
tain his statements by citing authorities he would have had to quote 
various portions of the text with their variants ; but it the whole 

work is available to the reader, mere page-reference will be sufficient. 

Dr. De however runs to the conclusion that the statement is 
baseless. 

The points raised by Dr. Dc can be classified under four heads : 

1. The preface. 2. The readings in the text and commentary. 

3. Emendations, alterations, etc. 4. Errors in punctuation, etc. With 
regard to the first objection, the editor was obliged to put off all the 
evidences and arguments to the extensive Introduction on the com- 
pletion of his work. Dr.De, therefore, should have expressed his opinion 
after the publication of the Introduction and the editor would have 

Ul.O., SEPTEMBER, IQ2Q 22 
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altered or abandoned his position if untenable. Regarding the second 
item as to giving the full number of variants, the best reading was 
always chosen to suit the commentary and omissions and clerical errors 
were not inserted as variants to swell the number of pages and confuse 
the reader. For it cannot be ignored that the copyists when copying 
the library Mss. from the Malayalam originals and the subsequent 
ones again from the Library copies committed various mistakes. If the 
Malayalam original is used, the development of errors in all the subse- 
quent copies cannot take the place of variants. In the text more 
variants are given, and from the seventh chapter to the end of the 
work they are quite exhaustive. (3) With reference to the emendations 
and alterations in the commentary, I have already said that by a 
judicious use of the material, including the stray quotations, the best 
reading was restored and if at any place the editor was over-zealous in 
preferring a certain reading it was always with the perfect conviction 
that the original must have contained that reading, (4) The errors 
in printing were freely acknowledged and those of punctuation may 
occur here and there as the style of the work is very stiff. l>ut the 
examples pointed out by Dr. De are not cases of error and unhappily 
uetrays hastiness on his part in coming to the conclusion. 

Of the various statements in Dr. De’s review I shall reproduce 
below twenty six and try to answer them properly and at the end we 
shall give side by side the readings and punctuation of certain 
passages as quoted by him in the Asutosh Mukhcrjce Silver Jubilee 
Volume with the corresponding passages from our edition. 

1. On page 861 of the Indian Historical Quarterly for December, 
1927, Dr. De says, — 

“In the preface the editor claims that the edition has been 
based upon forty copies of Bharata’s text as against only four 
independent manuscripts available to M. Grossct, two to the 
editors of the ICavyamala, f wo to Mr. S. G. Mukhcrjce and one 
to F. E. Hall. It is somewhat exciting news that such ample 
material was at his disposal.” 

Dr. De evidently veils distrust under surprise. Most of the copies 
available in the Public Libraries were not utilised by the scholars 
named by him and it is no fault of the editor to have consulted them. 
They are : 

(a) Two copies in the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. 

(b) Two copies in the State library of Bikanir. 

(r) Two copies in the State library of Baroda. 
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(d) Three copies, one incomplete and two complete, in the 
Palace Library, Tanjore. 

(e) One copy in the State library of Pudukota. 

(/) Two copies in the Adyar Library, 

(g) Seven complete copies borrowed and brought from 
Malabar to the Madras Government Library. 

(- k ) Six incomplete copies in the same place. 

(*) Two copies, one complete and another incomplete, in 
the Mysore Library. 

(;) One copy lent by his Holiness Jiyyar of Melkote to the 
Poona Institute. 

(k) Two copies in the Darbar Library, Nepal. 

The editor has the remaining copies with him and used all others 
excluding those of Nepal and His Holiness 9 copy. If Dr. De is 
prepared to accompany the editor he will show him the places where 
he can gather many more copies, 

2. “His edition of the text has not dispensed with the necessity 
of consulting at every step the earlier editions of Grosset 
and Kavyamala series.” 

Wc do not well understand the necessity. Even the most critical 
editions do not dispense with the necessity of collation with the 
other copies. Dr. De's edition of the Vakrokti and the Dhvanyaloka do 
require such collation. Even the editions of Abhijufinasakuntala, 
Uttararfuncarita, etc. arc not exceptions. 

3. “The editor raises two important issues : (1) that there were 
two recensions of Bharata’s text styled by him respectively A 
(Northern) and B (Southern) and (2) that the B recension is 
of earlier and A of later origin. His statements about the 
recensions and the relative priority may be right but the 
proof is lacking/ 1 

The proof cannot be given for the simple reason that the whole 
text is not before the reader. Any statement or discussion will be 
only a leap into the dark so far as the reader is concerned. Six 
instances of essential differences were pointed out. More details regard- 
ing this point can be given only when the whole text is before the 
public. But if the task is put off, as the editor did, to the end, the refer- 
ences can be easily given and then the reader will be in a position 
to appreciate it or use his own judgment in the matter. There are 
hundreds of differences between these recensions, and if Dr. De 
ever cared to compare them he would have discovered the fact. 
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The nomenclature 'Northern and Southern’ is for the sake 
of differentiation. But most of the manuscripts that give the readings 
of the A set are found only in the North with the exception of only 
one manuscript, while those that give B recensions are all found 
jn the South. The Nepal copy which has not been utilised by the 
editor seems to belong to the B set. It was also stated that the terms 
Northern and Southern were not happy and they were adopted only 
for the sake of convenience. 

Regarding the second question as to the Southern recension being 
older, this is the editor’s opinion based on the different readings given 
by Abhinavagupta himself as Sankuka’s, e.g. in chapters 15 and l6. 
Those readings are found only in the B set which has been named 
Southern. 

4. “The value Mr. Kavi attaches to these differences is perhaps 

too generous and these indications are hardly sufficient for 
a definite conclusion of such importance. M 

I humbly request Dr. De to give his own criterion by which 
different recensions may be distinguished. If chapters differing whole- 
sale, and Slokas by tens and hundreds found in one set and missing in 
the other, cannot serve the purpose of such a criterion, then of course 
the editor is wrong. 

5. “It is not clear what Mr. Kavi means by the phrase which 
is quoted just now, and it is to be regretted that he has not 
given us any clue as to the agreements and differences of 
each of his many manuscripts with regard to his so-called 
recensions.” 

The Almora maunscript generally follows the A set in the order of 
the chapters and the subject-matter in each chapter ; but the Slokas 
in it, taken individually, bear a close resemblance to those in the 
B set. To give the agreements and differences between any two 
manuscripts is really the most critical task. But I draw the attention 
of Dr. De to our remarks on this point 

“Bharata’s work has undergone such variations at every part 
of the work that every sioka requires half a printed page to 
show its variants, whether found or not in every one of 
the MSS. But we could name only one MS. for a certain 
reading and not all those which contain it or not. Limitations 
of time, purse and space prevented us from doing more. We 
also omitted all the glaring errors of scribes. However, we 
have not left out any important variant unnoticed and at the 
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end of the work an appendix containing all the missing variants 
and those that may be found in the MSS. that may be 
obtained meanwhile will be deluded.” 

Dr. De himself admits that 

"this would have enlarged the bulk of the work which is already 
extensive and involved infinite labour and care in collation, 
but without such data the editor’s uncorroborated statements 
alone cannot be conclusive’ 1 . 

6. He states that “the earlier commentators Sankuka, Lollata. 
Udbhata and other commentators have commented upon the 
B version. If this is the ground for presuming that the B 
version is older, all that can be said is that it is not proved. 
For the commentaries of these earlier commentators are no 
longer available, and Abhinavagupta’s scanty and occasional 
quotations from them do not justify such conclusions”. 

How can Dr. De say that they are not available and that only 
the occasional quotations of Abhinava refer to them ? 

7. “It is indeed difficult to imagine that a Northern writer like 
Udbhata (and probably Lollata and Saukuka were also 
Northerners) should have taken the Southern version as 
genuine”. 

The set A was called Northern because all the copies of that 
recension except one came to the editor from the North, and the B set 
Southern because all the copies of that recension came from the South. 
Why does not Dr. De suppose that all the present Southern copies 
came from the North which were once used by Udbhata, Lollata and 
others ? The editor never said anywhere that the Natyasastra or its 
recensions were produced in the North or South. . 

8. “Bhoja's following of B recension in his $rngara-Praka§a (if 
it is actually so) is a fact which is not of equal importance, 
for Bhoja was more or less a compiler and was not always 
very critical in his compilation”. 

This is a fling at the great Bhoja who used in his SrugaraprakaSa 
the readings as we find in the B set. But even for a compiler it is 
not enough to execute such a task without attainments in Gastric lore. 
The words within parentheses “if it was actually so” imply mistrust in 
the statement of the editor. Dr. De carefully follows the argument of 
perception (pratyaksa) of the Buddhists and it is a dangerous dart 
*° r it will rebound on his own statements. Bhoja quotes the lines 
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referred to in his SrngaraprakaSa ch. xii in the enumeration of the 
second of the ca tuma*ti-catu* taycun, 

9. "Some of the differences between the recensions mentioned 
would rather speak of the priority of A to B”. 

Dr. De too has not proved it. It is only a theory requiring 
examination when the whole work is before us. 

10. “But what we point out is that on these important points 
more light should have been thrown, and that questionable 
statements u insupportable by wealth of facts do not carry any 
conviction to the critical mind/' 

The wealth of facts can be had at the end. It is premature to 
criticise a play when the first act is not over. 

11. “It is a matter of regret to him that Abhinavagupta had not 
the good sense of seeing eye to eye with the learned editor 
and did not adopt the B version which Mr. Kavi would 
consider as earlier and genuine”. 

Dr. I^e has misunderstood the import of the sentence. Out of 
the forty copies thirty copies split up the ninth chapter into two and 
thenceforward differ in the numbering of the chapters while ten of 
the A set treat it as one continuous chapter. Again the 26th in A is 
included in the 36th in B. A portion of the 1 8th in B is included in 
the 19th of A. Now any person would naturally follow the majority 
of the copies, and the French editor actually did so. The present 
editor feels that he is under obligation to be guided by Abhinavagupta 
whose commentary he is publishing. Of course the other commentator 
has actually split up the ninth and omitted the 26th of the A set to be 
taken at the end according to the B set. If that commentary is to 
be published then the B recension has to be used as text and not that 
of the A set. Let the editor's statement be taken in proper light. 

12. “Mr. Kavi makes the confession that great difficulty was felt 
in fixing the recensions used by the commentator throughout 
and it is not clear from Kavi’s statement on this point that 
Abhinavagupta actually follows what he calls a recension''. 

Here the editor unhappily used the word recension in a much 
restricted sense and Dr. De is badly confused. The editor, having 
fixed the recensions of Abhinava in the general division of chapters 
and of the subject-matter, had difficulty in choosing the various 
readings in each Sloka. Even in the A set, slokas individually 
differ in readings as tathapi } tathaiva % etc. He means that how 
Abhinavagupta actually read each particular Sloka could not easily be 
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ascertained owing to differences even among the MSS. of the A set. 
For prafikas given by the commentator are regularly found in a certain 
order in one chapter in one MS. of the A set while in the next chapter 
they are missing in that MS., but they .could be traced in other MSS. 
of the A set. The fixing of the text will be easy if pratlkas are given 
throughout. If the commentator does not give pratlkas for about 40 
or 50 Slokas together we are in a fix as to decide what copy we have to 
follow. This is what the editor sought to say. 

13. “We are also informed that we have both the fragments of 
Bharata and Sadasiva-Bharata. One would be tempted to 
ask where and what t! ey are. One wishes that Mr. Kavi 
would vouchsafe to us further and more precise information 
and discuss in detail the inter-relation between them. But 
these questions do not seem to worry him”. 

The fragments mentioned are with the editor who has devoted a 
chapter to the discussion on the interrelation of those works with that 
of BITarata in his extensive Preface. It is very much to be deplored 
that Dr. De thinks that these questions do not worry the editor. 

14. “There is no evidence to show that care has been taken in 

the collation of the Mss. for the genuine variant readings 

and the readings of the printed editions have been carefully 
weighed,,, .The apparatus criticus is of very slight character... 
It is most regrettable that the editor pleads limitations of 
time, purse and space. The editor seems to proceed with 
perfect complacency and self-assurance and hardly gives an 
indication of difficulties,” etc. 

It has been said that the editor did not exhaust the variants, but he 
has chosen all the best variants which could produce any sense or 
new interpretation. His time is limited, likewise his purse. How 
he can present the dreadful chapters 28 to 34 with the poor material in 
hand is his problem. The editor’s friends know well that he has spent 
all h\s property and time towards securing old and rare works. But 
regarding the apparatus criticus being disappointing, as the readings to 
him are unintelligible, it has to be said that a closer study is required 
of the work for the understanding of the essence of the proud creation 
of Abhinavagupta, whose commentary cannot present a smooth 
appearance to the dull or jaundiced vision. In reality the lack of 
variants is not so deplorable as Dr. De complains. We have been more 
profuse in places where there is no commentary and have also promised 
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to supplement tbe whole work with a large list of variants (vide 

Preface, page io), 

15 “But what is more serious is that there are considerable 
paddings and unacknowledged alterations and emendations 
of the text especially in the commentary portion." 

If Dr. De had given an instance, his statement would have been 
clear. The editor did not make any alterations or emendations 
on his own responsibility except when they were found in the texts 
which he preferred to others. What the paddings are is not clear. 

16. ‘‘A few examples taken from this part of the commentary 
(ch. vi — rasa portion) will, we hope, justify the somewhat 
severe criticism made above/* 

4 ' 

If Dr. De had taken a few examples from the fourth chapter 
and could make out anything from his copy of the commentary cons- 
truing the proper text and then compared it with our edition his con- 
clusions would have been quite contrary. 

17. “It should be pointed out at the outset that Hemacancjra in 
his Kavyanusasana (pp. 57 to 66) has appropriated this 
portion of the commentary. Mr. Kavi while purporting to 
give us Abhinava’s text has exploited Ilemacandra consider- 
ably without acknowledging these additions.” 

The editor has acknowledged his indebtedness to Ilemacandra in 
the Preface. Ilemacandra mostly quotes Abhinavagupta verbatim as 
can be readily seen from a copy of the commentary used for the edition. 
The copies in the Government Library, Madras, and the copy of I)r. 
Jha are full of lacuna? and the copyists have not pointed out the 
marks of omission. Wherever the additions were utilised from 
Hemacandra to make the commentary more explicit, they were 
enclosed within parentheses. Abhinava frequently quotes fragments 
of verses. The editor as far as he could trace them out completed 
them. Otherwise the reader would have been put to great inconvenience. 
This completion of all incomplete verses or quotations is found to be 
absolutely necessary in chapters 4, 6, 28, 31, 32 and 34. Works like 
those of Dattila, Matariga, Kohala are not found in print and the 
reader will surely be benefited if quotations are completed. Dr. De 
finds fault with us for such completion of quotations. On p. 280 we 
could not complete two fragments of Vedic quotations under peculiar 
printing difficulties ; arid even Dr. De could not trace them out and 
says that the passage is unintelligible. The completion of the frag- 
mentary verses is more useful to the reader than filling pages with 
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scribal errors under the name of variants and acknowledgments. 
Dr. De points out some instances which he calls emendations of the 
editor. They are not such at all. He compares his copy of Dr. Jha's 
copy collated with the Madras Govt, copy both of which are 
replete with errors of scribes and omissions which are not pointed out 
as such. For the Madras copy was prepared by the copyists at the 
commencement of the inflow of the Malabar MSS. when the copyists 
were not properly trained to decipher the old Malayalam script. The 
copies were not subsequently collated except with Dr. Jha’s copy. 
The editor utilised 8 copies for the sixth chapter and wherever the 
readings were unintelligible he determined the proper reading by a 
close examiniation of the original palm-leaf MS. Dr. De quoted a 
fragment on rasa in the commemoration volume of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji which though small contains a large number of blunders 
including misleading punctuations and mistakes of spelling. If he had 
access to at least one of the original copies in old Malayalam script he 
could have avoided the glaring errors frequently accompanied with 
query marks. We shall give some examples at the end of this article 
quoting our readings and those in the original. We should consider 
our task accomplished if the terse and abstruse commentary is made 
clear and intelligible at least in difficult portions. In fact, we have 
not made any emendations except on sufficient grounds. 

18. In one of his examples of emendations Dr. De says, Mr. 
Kavi inserted nivisamanam in line 26 on page 280 where both 
J. and M. read nidklyatnattam. 

One of the editor's copies reads nivisamanam and the Madras copy 
reads vicihlyamanam , We do not remember whether Dr, Jha’s copy 
reads nidhxyamanam . Which reading is then the best ? The context 
strictly requires nivihamanam which is a significant word amongst the 
old hastric writers. Even the editors of Ilemacandra’s work read 
nivemmamm . N idluyamanam is a vulgar word. Is it possible that 
a great work written by a genius like Abhinava should use mdhlya > 
mana for Nivisamana ? Perhaps Dr. De thinks that the form is un- 
grammatical. We would ask him to refer to Panini's sutra i ncr-visaU ' 

19. “In the same way the reading hrdi adopted without ack- 
nowledgment from Hemacandraon page 279 line 1 is clearly 
wrong. It should be druti Every student of Sanskrit Alankara 
knows that druti , vistara and vikaha are associated with three 
gunas — mad/iurya t ojos and prasada—* and this nomenclature 
is heie adopted by Bhattanayaka'k 

SEPTEMBER, I929 ^3 
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We admit that druti is a belter reading but it is not found in any 
of our copies. The Madras copy reads rati, Ilemacandra reads hrdi 
and our copies read rati, riti and hrdi. Of these hrdi appeared best. 

It is true that druti, vistara and vikasa are explicitly associated 
by Mammata with three gunas. Anandavardhana combined the function 
of druti with madhurya. Abhinava developed it in his Locana. 
Bhattanayaka used the functions of druti etc. with three gunas of 
rajas etc, according to the Sankhya system of bhoga. But let Dr. De 
cite passages from Bhattanayaka wherein he combines the three 
mental states of druti etc, with the kavyagunas madhurya etc. M. R. 
Ry, Chintamani, m.a. in his article on Bhattanayaka in the “Oriental 
Research” while quoting the same passage also reads rati and not druti, 
and Dr. De himself, in his article on rasa in the commemoration 
volume, quotes the passage as rati, vikasa , and vistara . 

20. “The wrong division of words or sentences — an error which 
occurs with a surprising frequency— sometimes indicates that 
the sense of the passage in question had not been properly 
considered but that it may have been merely copied as 
found in the manuscript. The punctuation is not always 
consistent and sometimes positively misleading.” 

This statement is followed by five or six instances. 

They are however no mistakes at all. In his review he has through- 
out based his remarks on a close comparison with his fragment on rasa 
published in the Commemoration Volume. 

21. Dr. De recommends the use of Vikramorva'd'i for Vikra - 
morvaslya. But though the former form is found in several 
works on rhetoric all our Mss. read Vikramarvasiya and 
there is an omission just before that word and any alteration 
was thought unwarranted. 

22. “Some of the lapses from accuracy give it the appeal ance 
of being amateurish/' 

The editor does acknowledge bis work to be amateurish and he 
challenges the learned Doctor to prepare the press copy for any one 
of the following chapters, viz. 2 7, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34 and submit it to 
a conference of competent judges. Then it can be seen whose perform- 
ance is more amateurish. 

23. “The Editor has proposed to add a commentary of his own 
in the chapters 7 and 8 where Abhinavagupta's cannot be 
procured. We are not sure how far this would be a desirable 
procedure.” 
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The commentary was not intended for those who can do without 
it. The eighth chapter being highly technical, a few friends of the 
editor induced him to write some notes on the difficult passages and 
hence he promised to write a running commentary at the end if 
no other copy of Abhinava’s is forthcoming. The editor relies upon the 
material that he has gathered for the exposition of the subject besides 
his father's commentary on that section. 

24. '‘We have not yet been able to make out Kampapulakolla- 
sanadibhir vikaraih (p. 28; line 6;. Is it Kampapulakolla- 
sadir vikaraih ?” 

Dr. De corrects ullukasana into ullasana. It is regrettable that he 
subjects himself to the same error that he imagines to find in others. 
He may refer to p. 331 i. 5 of the text and the commentary of 
Abhinava underneath g~itrasyordhvam sahladam dhTinanam ulluka- 
sanam. Even M. Grosset gives the same correct reading. Saradatanaya 
us -3 s it in his Bhavaprakfisa besides a host of writers. 

Dr. De remarks that our punctuation is inconsistent and misleading 
and that we have passed our copyist's copy without any examination 
of the subject-matter. There is no basis for this remark. He ima- 
gines in others what he himself does. His instances are taken from 
passages of rasa-sTitra which he misunderstood and therefore thinks 
that our punctuation is wrong. Wc cite below about forty instances of 
wrong punctuation found in the extract in the Commemoration Volume 
along with the corresponding passages from our edition. 

Abhinava in discussing the import of the famous rasa-sutra of 
Bharata first reiterates the interpretations of Lollata and others, 
exposes the fallacies in them and finally establishes his own theory. 
Dr. De gives this portion as an extract in the Commemoration Volume. 
It covers over fourteen pages of our printed text and the page 
reference is to our edition. 

Our reading Dr. De's reading 

; w 1 

1 i ifir q^r: 1 

Abhinava’s anuvaJa begins with w and ends with sft in which 
Lollata's opinion is given. Dr. De begins the next independent 
.sentence with ‘iti’ ignoring the force of the words *‘evam vyacakhyuh" 
in the former and ca and ay am in the latter sentence, 

^farqrfq TOfirorfq fiwiwmnn 
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"Arthakriya too can be the result of bhranti” but Dr, De thinks 
quite the contrary. The copyist might have written ‘jfianad drsta* 
and he must have wrongly printed it. If he still clings to 
‘adrsta/ let him rightly understand Dharmaklrti’s quotation given by 
us immediately within parentheses and here Bhattanayaka refutes 
Dharmaklrti. 

* ftatarftaqrarar. i fWTOfaqqrarc: i 

p. 275, !• 27 

The removal of na does not make any sense here, 
fafa *rz: ftwram fti ^ *rz\ fsrcrqwt 

p.277,1.25 qaVwtfa 

The nata imagines his experiences and does not exibit anubhavas and 

the word kavyam is the object of pathan . 

H* Jcf p. 278, 1. I TOOT qqTspTM 

It ought to be dhruva. It is either a slip like jaba for japa (p. 276, 1 . 27) 
or an error. 

^qttfsfq ^ it ( ?) 

In Malayalam ka and pa resemble ta and va respectively. This made 
Dr. De depend on his copyist and produce the beautiful express- 
ion 'vipacatvanamantaram* but he has the good sense to put a question 
maik beside it. 

m *?ufcwiq]5T wcqgqwm; ^ft 

p. 278, 1. 14 

Here this is a .quotation from Bharata. Dr. De has not under- 
stood the line and introduced anurasatva . Does he make any sense 
out of it ? 

2 7 ^ 1- *7 flfaf 

For kiyat he puts kirn yat. What is the construction of yat ? 
p. 279, 1. 1-2 

Here druti would be better as the Doctor now suggests. Ati is clearly 
wrong. 

to qTOrfq ?rr»q qTO cm ^Is^q^rw qTOufq - 

p. 279, 1. 3 qim ffa 
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Here upagata and upagamya are wrong. What is the necessity for 
these emendations of the manuscript ? 

^ p. 279, 1. 5 $?r 

It ought to be rasana which is antecedent to sa. According to 
Dr. De's reading what does sa refer to ? 

3*qt«h 

p. 279 1. 7 

Here akalpyam iti t as Dr. De gives, does not convey the sense. 
The original reads kalpyam . Who makes alterations ? 

to ffa *rfH: *rf?r: ^ 

Here na spoils the intention of the author. 

^ flftro tfa mm*[ p. 279, 1. 20 ^ 

Anubhava for anubltava is meaningless ; in the same sense it is used 
in the verse quoted above this line by the commentator. Why should 
the original be altered ? 
ift: TOft ’srTfare^prTt p. 280, l, 2 qt; TOfa 

Avedayantl is a complement of dink. Dr. De simply relied on his 
copyist. 

<*ra^T?r 

Here according to Dr, De’s reading what is the object of 
bhavayanti ? The passage is a quotation from Uharata himself from 
ch. 7. Abhinava’s siddkiin/a begins from this sentence. It seems 
t lat Dr. De did not read the text of Natyasastra or its commentary 
before or after this portion. 

mi 1% cimw mm \ ww 

mf^faTOifwrfro: Rftafwmsfinfta- wiftrcrrfw HfiTqfwrarfefttqt?) 

p. 280, 11. 14, 15 

Matrix and trivrt of the Madras manuscripts gave him some trouble. 
Were they understood in the Ayurvedic sense of a purging pill ? 
Either the knowledge in the Malayalam script or a little acquaintance 
with Mimainsa would have suggested to him the right word ; yet he 
says that we have emended the original. Even the Madras copy gives 
our reading. 

Rt%HpsRrftf^f*T^«Trfit^TRTfiT: w. 1 1 Rffwmrfe 

p. 280, 1. i6, 17 nrfrowifir. 
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The fullstop after uste is the crowning glory of Dr. De*s sugges- 
tions. This para being the first argument of Abhinava’s theory 
he says that ideas are transformed from the particular to the general 
at first of a limited nature ; then the limited generalisation extends 
into unlimited. The commentator draws an analogy from the 
adhikarila kja na in Mtmainsa. They performed ratri-satra. “He 
{Pmjapati) offered that (his own vapa) as an oblation in fire” — such 
sentences of a mere arthavada nature of past action entailing on the 
present adhikarin as a vidhi or niyoga according to Kumarila or 
Prabhakara respectively. Asata or prudat taken irotn the Vedic 
passages becomes injunction to adhikurin transforming into the general 
sense Uste or pradadati lespectively. Dr. De reads pradadani . 
This may be a printing mistake but why has he put a full- 
stop after Uste ? “A and 13 can do a piece of work in 3 and 4 days 
respectively In this sentence if a fullstop is put immediately after 
three what would an Englishman say of the author ? 

In the same passage viddhyudyogUdi is Dr. De’s reading for vidhi - 
niyogeidi . He has implicit faith in his copyist. What is the reading of 
the expression dhyudyogUdi ? Is vid an upasarga ? Or does he think 
that vidhi and udyoga mean thereby ‘duty* and ‘appointment* ? The 
original palm -leaf reads vidhiniyoga . Even a novice in Mlmaiusfi knows 
that the reference is to the two schools of Kumarila and Prabhakara. 

flnwrttfir. i p. 280, l, 21 1 

Here inanasi goes with pratltih. Dr. De reads it with the next 
word forming a compound. Then how is its atrlliuga lonn justifiable ? 

vfTfafirtf-’TwN •••wfafrfTO i - 

ftfwrrt. w • •**; • 

p. 280, 11. 23*27 

Here Dr. De recommends a full-stop after anllihgitam . He 
lias not understood what Abhinavagupta says ; bhayam goes with 
bhayUna/co r a salt ; anllihgitam, vilakyinam etc. are epithets to bhaya 
in its transference from the particular idea to the generalised rasa 
of bhayxnaka. If one puts a full-stop after analiitgitam what is the 
construction of the words nivihamUna , viparivatamUna etc. ? They 
cannot be taken as adverbs ; for the predicate here is only a copula 
understood. 

®T Wtan p. 280, 1. 28 


fsrfa'jfafl sfafanr: 
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The reading nirvisesatah is copyist’s blunder, which Dr. De 
coolly adopts. Madras copy reads correctly. He copies the mistake 
from Ifemacandra’s edition, 
qtf p. 280, 1. 28 qwrdjfq 1 

Dr. De recommends that it ought to be evamaparopi , meaning there- 
by that the case is the same with the other rasas too. At first sight it 
seems to be plausible but when we go deeper into the manuscript read- 
ing we find it quite correct. But there should be no full-stop after it. 
He copied it from the edition of Hemacandra's KavyanuSasana. 

qq *r g ctct qq «r g 1 

^ wrirh...qi 1 p. 280, 1. 28 m wiqft i 

Here Dr. De recommends a full-stop after vitatam . But it is not 
tenable even in English to put a full-stop between an adverbial clause 
and the principal sentence whose predicate it modifies. 

p. 281, l. 5 Tsqfofara 

To *ay a is a copyist's slip which Dr. De would not mend. 

w wfqPfq? W. p. 281, l. 6 (suggested by Dr. De) 

Ullukasana is a new word to Dr. De and he changes it into 
ullasam , and suggests it to us also, We advise him to peruke page 
331, line 17 for its meaning as given by Abhinava himself. 

p. 282, 11. 7-9 

Here Dr. De has not understood anything and he simply copies 
as utkarzo'pi. Abhinava here talks of two things upadexa and vyutpatti. 
What does Dr. De mean by dcvavynt patti ? Is it a unique creation 
of countries? What does he intend to say by prakhyavastu ? Is it in 
any way connected with upakhya of the Buddhist sfinyavada ? If 
niyamena is taken into the compound, what is the subject of nirupyate ? 
p. 282, 1. 21 qftWTflfafircTfa 

Here Dr. De reads sandhivihranti for samvid-vixratitt. What does 
he mean by it ? He copied the Trivandrum copy and did not 
consult the Madras fyls. 

sm* fir “to' p. 283, i. 3 

This line is taken by Dr. De along with the fifth vighna. But. 
it is parihara for the fourth vighna. 

fwr. p. 284, 1. 24 fatfW 
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Dr. De reads vibhutamah for bibhratah . This is a peculiar 
superlative carrying no sense here. The palm-leaf manuscript reads 
bibhratah which goes with the object sandarbham . 

i»wm'--gfrrr tsmT ••• m: i 

m: i p. 285, 11. 4-6 m 

Here Dr. De thinks that the division or paragraph and conse- 
quently a full-stop after ninisah are wrong. Abhinava after dealing 
with the sixth vighna at length proceeds to the next one namely 
Samsayayoga, i.e. doubt arising as to what rasa was meant on account 
of certain bhavas being common to several rasas. The doubt must 
be dispelled by giving greater piay to bhavas peculiar to one rasa. 
To amplify this he begins the argument with a quotation from BJiarata . 
Then he proceeds with the course of sains ay a or doubt beginning 
with the sentence with tatra. If Dr. I)e’s punctuation is followed 
the quotation will have no bearing on the text and tatra in the 
following sentence will have no antecedent. Therefore his criticism 
is evidently wrong. 

p. 28 5, 1. 9 

The original manuscript reads aksiroga. Dr. De adopts the copyist's 
error or alters it on his own account. Even the Madras Ms. reads 
ak^iroga. Abhinava gives two examples to each condition. 

to sfa fTpvS qjre 1 to sft 1 

wm p. 286, 1. 27 

Dr. De takes sutrasya with the next paragraph. Sutra itself is the 
samkxepa of an argument. If it can have another samk&epa what shall 
we <*all it ? It must go with t at p ary a as we have printed it. ** Aymnatra 
sahkxepa" is a very common expression of the commentators. 

UTOtf: totswph 

Our manuscript reads Kldidasasva clearly. Kalasaka is an error of the 
Madras copyist which he subsequently corrected in collation. Though 
the verse is not found in any one of his known works it possesses 
Kalidasa’s unique thought and expression. 



mz p. 288, 11. 19-20 

What is the meaning of his reading ? He has quietly given us the 
copyist’s error. 

wf s* farPtfa 1 ^ *P?f « 7 frrPnT 5 rf?ng 7 t (?)faRi 

... . 
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Here Dr. De reads vyutpat liviui aratiy ute while the original manuscript 
reads vyutpattim vitarati . Dr. De has not understood anything here 
nor can anybody else from his reading. He leads aspanianutana for 
nsprntabhftta of kala and deha missing the main argument. 

lie abruptly closes his extract in the middle of a clause. We 
have pointed out only a few such specimens. There are many other 
errors of this kind in the extract of ten pages. 

We may defend Dr. De by saying that the article in the 
Commemoration Volume had been prepared somewhat hastily but 
why should he not correct these blunders at least after seeing our 
publication ? His accusation of wrong punctuation and emendations 
of the commentary without acknowledgment, thus misleading the 
reader, is applicable only to himself. In his edition of Dhvanya- 
loka, page 28, line 9 he reads madhumadana with the Sanskrit render- 
ing of the prakrt verse and puts a full-stop after it. Tin's is a 
mistake. In the saindhava language the words inahu , malm mean 
manta s mama (me, me) and also madhumadana (Visnu). So there 
is a pun on these words. 1 Abhinava has explained it. 

For his own emendations (see Dhvanyaloka, page 22, lines 3, 4). 
Here all the manuscripts we have examined including the two lie has 
used read “ habdah sahketikam prtihuh vyava/iaraya samsmrtah ” $ he 
changes it into ‘habdam sahketita ni pruhuk vyavaharaya . ..sasmj tahl' 
Why should he make this alteration ? What is the necessity ? By 
the change he makes the first half an anuvada or parvapaksa while 
the Sloka of Dharmakirti (which is quoted by Abhinava anonymously) 
nullified the sa'nkela in svalaksana. Helaraja quotes it as wc find in 
the Locana manuscripts. In fact Abhinava quotes the same verse a 
second time. If Dr. De had read Locana properly in the previous 
sections he would have been wiser not to have altered it and thus 
misunderstood Dharmakirti, Anandavardhana and Abhinava. 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi 


I The original is TO* i 

aitod ffa ii 

Dr. De’s reading w 1 

TWifq ^ w 

Here the commentator says etc., but Dr. De puts 

a full-stop after *f?r taking along with the gatha. 
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REVIEWS 

JAIN INSCRIPTIONS, Jaisalmer ( with Introduction, Notes, 
Index of places, etc.). Collected and compiled by Puran Char.d 
Nahar, M.A., B.L. 1 Pt. Ill (with plates), 1929. 

Mr. Nahar has done a distinct service to Jinalogy and epigraphy 
by the publication of the three volumes of Jain Inscriptions, the 
third volume (under review) bringing the number of inscriptions to 
2592 i,e t about three thousand. The records published in these 
volumes, though not generally very old, are important for 
scholars from more standpoints than one e.g. linguistic, social, religious 
etc. Here we have records in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Hindi. They 
cover a variety of subjects not generally met with in epigraphic records. 
The present volume contains the records of Jaisalmer— a very 
important stronghold of the Jains. 

The Introduction and the sporadic notes are in Hindi. No 
work in any other Indian vernacular seems to have such a big 
collection of epigraphic records, The work appears to have been 
primarily intended for the Jains — a large section of which is llindi- 
speaking. It may be that it was for this reason that Mr. Nahar has 
not thought it necessary to add explanatory notes to passages or terms 
which, though quite clear to Jains in general and students of jinalogy, 
are a bit difficult to others. Even a mere reference to particular sections 
of his excellent volume Epitome of Jainism would have in cases been of 
great help. 

In editing the records he has not always been scientifically faithful 
to the plates (e.g. No 2531-1. 4, wf^—pl. — pi. etc.). Nur 

has he cared to correct in the footnotes the apparent mistakes of the 
engravers (e.g. No. 2531 1. 4. sr: should have been corrected into 

nfisrinto Wwfe.T ). Some misprints have also unfortunately 
crept into the work (e.g. No. 2112, 1 . 20— in place of ). 

It is true that these defects are more or less due to the almost total 

1 Part II was reviewed in these pages (vo). iv, pp. 792-3) by 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi who pointed out a few mistakes in the deciphering 
of the records. Mr. Nahar in a letter to me attributes some of the 
mistakes to the proof-reader. Some, specially. Due kalye for winch 
Dr. Bagchi suggests Dvaikalpa , are, in bis opinion, supported by the 
plates.— Ed. 
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loss of the eye-sight of Mr. Nahar and he deserves the hearty congra- 
tulations of scholars in having been able to bring out such an impor- 
tant work in spite of such a handicap. 

Cjiintaiia RAN CiIAKRAVaRTI 

INSCR1 P 1 IONS Ob' HENGAE, vol. Ill, Edited with trans- 
lation ami notes by Nanigopal M.ijmndar, M..\. Published by the 
Varemlra Research Society, Rajshahi, Rcngal, 1929, pp. i-x-fr- 
200, ( rowii Octavo, with one Map showing findspots of Inscriptions 
and 15 Plates. 

It is long since the Varendra Research Society took upon itself 
the important task of collecting and editing the epigraphic records 
of llengal. It was pioposcd tliat these should be published in three 
volumes of which the fir.-t should contain records of the I Yd a period, 
the second those belonging to the time of the Senas and the third 
llv^e of the period of the Pathfm Sultans. Accordingly the fust 
volume under the title G a u(\ a -lekhama la ( Prathama stavaka) with 
translation and notes in Rengali was published under the editorship 
of Mr. Akshaya Kumar Mai trey a as early as 1319 u. s. ( = 1912-13 
A. ('A The programme seems to have been a bit revised since and 
the third volume ‘contaiob g the insciiptions of the Candras, the 
Varmans, and of Kvara gbesa and Damodara* has come out. We 
learn from the Preface of this volume that the Society contemplates 
the publication of two companion volume-*, one dealing with the 
Gupta and the other with the Pala inscriptions which will apparently 
form the first two volumes of the Series. Audi obviously with a 
view to secure popularity l*»r the Series the notes etc. will be in English 
instead of Rengali as before We heartily welcome this volume which 
is welcome on more point - than one. With the publication ol this 
volume most of the post-Gupta records of Rong.il arc made accessible 
in two separate volumes and scholars will be sived the labour of 
hunting the pages of periodicals not easily available at all times and 
place--. 

The learned editor has carefully checked the readings of his prede- 
cessors with the help ol the original stones or copper plates where 
available or with their impressions and has been able to find out 
and correct a good many errors. lie has also taken great care 
in examining the interpretations suggested by previous scholars. 
1 1 is elaborate notes in this connection reflect great credit on him as 
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he has collected information from various sources. The glossary of 
terms denoting official titles which forms the 10th appendix of the 
work is a very important thing. 1 It seeks to bring together all known 
facts with regard to particular titles. A list of all peculiar words would 
have been all the more welcome to students of Philology. It must of 
course be admitted that the editor gives informative notes on such 
words in the body of the work e.g. jhahi (p. 83), nala (p. 84)“ etc. 

lie is quite up to date in giving information seldom omitting 
even the most recently published things (which have been referred to 
in the nth appendix giving additional notes and comments). But a 
paper in the Proceedings of the 14th Bengali Literary Conference , 
Naihatl , 1330 B. S. (pp. 18). Similar is also the case with another 
small paper (I. II. Q. — vol III, p. 186 ff.) which inter alia sought to 
prove the genuineness of the introductory verses of the Adbhuiasagara 
(cf. p. 174, f. n. 1). 

Several wrong statements have somehow or other hamd their 
way into the book. His statement (at p. 60) that Vijayapura is men- 
tioned in DhoyPs PavanadTila as the capital of Vijayascna is not 
accurate as Dhoyj really represents it as the capital of his pation 
Laksmanasena, though, as the name seems to indicate, it might 
have been first founded by Vijayasena. His statement (p. 13.?) with 
regard to the Madanapada copper-plate that it was acquired by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal lacks confirmatory evidence. At least 
no mention of it is found in the list of copper plates in the Society 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji (J.A.S.B., vol. YT, i<jro, pp. •qSjff.). And the 
present reviewer is making all attempts to acquire it from its present 
owner in a distant village. 

There are some passages and expressions with regard to the inter- 
pretations of which the learned editor seems to have been a bit far- 
fetched or inaccurate. 

The equation of a ram bn a with alambha (v. 6. p. 12) and explain- 
ing ic as sacrificial slaughter ‘-coins to be going too far when IctTirarawb/tc 
day'duh could very well ho translate 1 as ‘kind towards people of 
cruel act.V or in some such w.»y. 

The rendering of Bali ValaO/u-bhujaiiga as 'the serpent of 

1 1 he want of such a glossary though promised in the preface 
was a keenly felt desideratum in the Gawla lekhamala. 

2 It may be pointed out heie that this word is still u c cd hi 
some parts of Bengal. At Kofrtiipada (Farid pur) it denotes a plot of 
land (5 cubits x 5 cubits). 
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Bfila-Valabln’ is not at all happy when the word bhujanga lias got the well 
known meaning ‘paramour 1 in which sense its use is not at all un- 
usual (e.g. used in respect o i Visvanatha, author 

of the Sahity adarpana). 

The rendeiing of v. r of the Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena 
(p. 50) fails to convey any good sciw\ T lie translation of raftlaya- 
dlpa-l/iaSiih as the ‘light oi puden him mulabrc' is not < » n 1 \ • far-fetehed 
but inaccurate as it leaves out the word dlp.i (lamp). 1 he plain 
meaning 'pleasure-chamber* is sufficient and llure is no need ol read- 
ing an inner meaning into it. As a matter of fact, ratigrhu (which 
is the same as ratalays) is used in that sense in the K'unasditra and 
the facts of lamps being used there is clearly referred to by Kalidasa 
in his Kuvuxrii'Siiinbhava Canto I (aiaila-pTirah surata pradlp~ik). A 
closely similar idea is to be met with in the Vidyasundara attributed 
to Vararuci (the only known manuscript of which is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Sailetvlra Nath Mitra, m.a. of the Calcutta University). 
I cannot resist the temptation of quoting it here in its entirety. It 
describes the amours of Vidya and Sundarn. It runs :~ 

11 v. 27 p 

This verse with some variant-, U abo found to occur in the indy. 7 - 
sundara (v. 39), as published by Jivananda Vidyasfigua in his Kavya- 
sdiii^ra/ia (vol. III). 

One minor point with regard to oithography may be noted here. 
It is true that in some of the modern vernaculars of India two distinct 
letters and ^ and their corresponding aspirates ? and z are used 
with a slight difference in the pronunciation of the sounds with or 
without dots below them. But this d iff re nee is not met with in 
old manuscripts and cpigraphic records. iieuce tlic use of duts below 
* and ? (cf. p. 21, 11. 40, 43 ; [>. 74 L. ji> # 39, 4b, 4^ i p. ni 11. 19, 
31, 32; etc.) in the transcription of records of the nth and 12th 
outlines is unwarranted by the paleography of the records and 
imac ’i’of a bit of anachronism. 

Lastiy, the wannest thanks of all students of the history of Bengal 
are due to Kumar Savat Kumar Rav, m.a., of the Dighapatiya Raj— 
b 4h a scholar and a patron of learning— lor his munificence in provid- 
ing the entire cost of this costly and wry important publication. 

ClUNTAlIARAN ClIAKRAVARTI 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. x, pts. i, ii 

B. Biiattacharya. — A Peep into the f.ater Buddhism . The author 
describes some features of the Vajrayfma Buddhism and shows 
that Tantrikism, specially the Tfmtrik deities like Tara and Chinna 
masta, have been evolved from a later form ol Buddhism called 
Vajrayfma, 

D, R. Bhandarkar. — Slow Pro^icss ui Islam Power in Ancient 
l nd/ii. 

SUKUUAR SEN.— The { 'sc of tin: Cases in Cedi: Prose. 

Am 13 Uj Natii BaNEKJI. — Studies in li onomies of Ancient India 1'his 
deals with the nature and scope ot Vitrttu, its relation with other 
sciences as also the students and teachers of this science in ancient 
India. 

CdINTAIIARAN C U A K R A V a R T 1 . — Sanskrit l iterature of the I’awwas 
of Bengal. This is an account ol the literary output of the h-Howcr-- 
of Caitanya in different branches of Sanskrit liteiaturo - philosophy, 
rituals, kavya, poetics and grammar. 

X. II. 1’URANDARK. — A fc*v Thoughts on Semantics, 

V. V. Kane. — Bhavadiisa and Saba rasvli min. This note allows that 
Bhavadasa wiote a commentary on IXirvamltnfmvu and preceded 
Sabarasvfimin. 


Asia Major, vol. v, la sc. 2 

Die t ! berlieferun^' dcs Aitern biuldhi.Aischen Scluitttums (llaiwh 
ing down of the ancient Buddhist scriptures) by l\ Weller. 

The writer enters into a detailed discussion about the probable 
time of compilation of the Bitakas and summarises his conclusions 
a; follows : 

l he present text of the Dl^ha Nikaya presupposes the existence 
of manuscripts, which had their oiigin in India. It is a written trans- 
lation from texts which were composed in Magadln. 

The information that the whole of the Bfdi canon with commen 
taries was handed down orally up to the period of Val.tagamani 
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rind was tor the first time written clown in Ceylon during the uile of 
Vabtagamani cannot be accepted as historical truth. 

The account of the Councils, so far as Suttapitaka is concern- 
ed, is younger than the Dlgha Nikaya, which was handed down 
by the members of one sect, and therefore it is historically of 
no value. 

It has not yet been disproved that the Digha Nikaya originated 
in pre-Christian era. 

As the indigenous traditions about the canon are of a compara- 
tively later date, researches in this field must be carried on by a 
comparative study of the various traditions. Researches with the 
Pali canon alone will not be fruitful. 

Half-yearly Journal of the Mysore University, vol. iii, no. 1 

N . Surra Rau . — l)c va I\ 'it fa l Va d cya r of M ysore. 

S. ClIANDRASEKAUA SASTKY. — Hayasahi Administration - . 


Indian Antiquary, July, 1929 

BlREN BONNERJEA. — Materials for the Study cj Garo Ethnology. 

A. Govindacii ARYA Svamin. — Vedanta and Christian Parallels. The 
writer compares the Vedantic conception of the relation between 
Word and God with the Johannian utterance in the Bible, viz. 
' Word was God", and to him “the taking of man's nature in the 
womb of the blessed Virgin etc. is reminiscent of the (Hindu) 
doctrine of Avatar as/* 

Richard C, Temvlh.— Hindu and Non-Hindu Elements in the Kat/iii- 
saritsagara. 


Ibid-, September, 1929 

R. R. H ALDER. — An Inscription of the Time of Allala of Mavar. This 
inscription re edited here records the construction in 953 A.C. 
of a temple of Vismi in his Varfdia form and mentions the rallies 
of some prominent persons in the state of the ruling Guhila king 
A 1 lata. 

rURAN CHANI) Naiiak. — A Note on Svetawbar and Digambar Sals, 
The author of this note advocates the earlier origin of the Sveta m- 
bara sect of the Jains, and believes that ‘the assignment of a dis- 
tinctly inferior status to woman by denying her the possibility of 
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full spiritual emancipation’ and such other narrow dogmas propa- 
gated by some of the followers of Muhavlra led to schisms and 
ultimately to the establishment of a new order called Digambaras. 

KaLIPADA IUitra. — Note on Teula-Janda . It has been shown here 

that the word Icyta-karala occurs in various works, *n some of 
them in a slightly different form, in the sense of a gambling place 
and that even 'good' women have been referred to in the Karp nr a 
uhinjarl. (circa 900 A. C.) as playing at dice. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol, III, pt. 1 

M . 1 IiKlANN A. — J he Sad it antra and l creagay ya. The a 11 1 hor deri vt s 
evidential support from the Jayamahgald for the view that Sadi* 
tantra is the name of treatises by’ i’anca-sikha and not by Var?a 
ganya, consisting of Co sections and postulating bo principles, and 
opines that Kapila hiimell might have been the original author 
of this work which was later on amplified by Ikmcnsikha. 

Y. MahaUSK'.a Sastki. — More about the Age uni Life of Srimad 
\ppayya D"ibdta, Historical, epigraphical, traditional and literary 
evidences have been adduced corroborating 1520-1593 as date for 
ApiJay'ya Diksita. 

]). T. Tai acuakya. — Dejinition aj Poetry or Kenya. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1 929 

GUISKITK TUCCI.— Buddhist Logic before DiiinCtga ( Asahga , l r as< 
band/iUy TariiClstras). An account ot the pre-Dinnaga \< gicai 
works preserved in C hine-e and Tibetan translations and ab*» 
known from quotations and allusions found in works like Uddynta 
kara’s Nyayavartika and Vacaspatis Nydvavdrtihaddtparyafiho ha. 
been given here. 

E. If, Joiinston. — 'Hu Next of the huddhacaritay cantos ix-xi a, 3 
Notes have been written on the text oi this portion of the lhiddha 
carita in the light of the Tibetan translation ot the work edited by 
Dr. Weller. 

Jwala Tkasad. — The Philosophical Significance of l\gvcda t x, 129, S 
and Vctses of AUic l Nature. This JJgvedic verse called by 
many scholars <f a puzzle” and left unexplained has been inter pre 
ted here as describing the universe as a sacrifice, or as warp and 
woof, or again, as both. 
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Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

vol. HI, pts. 2, 3^4 

G. Ram ADAS. — Santa BomvciH copper-plate Grant of Nandavarma — 
a Review. 

S. Hi II MAS AN K \RA Rao. — The Evolution of the Brahminical Hie- 
rarchy in Ancient India. 

]\ 1 . Ramarao. — Some Interesting Facts about the Kakatiyas . 

S AS ill BllUSAN Chaudhurl — Analysis of the Agni Purana. 

Bhavaraj V. Krisiinarao. — History of Rafahmundty. 

Sat VAN AI< ay ana RaJAOURU. — Siiuhlpnra Copper-plate Grant of 
Kadaniba King of Dharmakhedi . 

L. P. PaNDEYA. — Two unnssigne/l Coins of Balpur . 

R. Si HUM RAO — Madras Museum Plates of hidravarmadeva . 

L A i II N AR a y A N Harisciiandra J acjader.— Altagada Ma/udihgesvara 
Rock Inscription. 

M. Ram KRISHNA Kavi. — Literary Gleanings. Various Sanskrit works 
on Music produced during the last thousand years in different 
parts of India have been named and in some cases described in 
the present instalment of this continued article. 

Lakshinarayan Harisciiandra Jacader. — Stone Pillar Inscription 
of Ratnamawi Dcvl at M nkhalihgaw . 

K. SlJRRAR R \o. — Correspondence between the East India Company 
an l the Kan it cgula Family in the Eighteenth Century. 

Miiavaraj V. Krishna R.\n.~~Komnni-cJiiM'a/a Plates of Anavatu 
Rcddi date I N. S. / ?//. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Inly. kj 2 9 

II. K u I s 1 1 \ \ S a s r R I . — A rchaeolog y i n J 1 ysore. 

v t. II. Rama Smarm a.-- Studies in Vijayanagara History . ‘C’ryna* 
inata’ mentioned by the JPnrtuipiese chronicler Nuniz has been 
identified in this portion of the “Studies” with Kmn.ira Ramana 
Ku in mal a of to-day. 

K Kkisiin amacii ar ya . — Some Poses from Amaru ha. A few extracts 
from the Century of Amaruka depleting ‘the finer phases of Si/ngara' 
have been discussed here. 

Rupam, April-July, 192^ 

OrdhendU C 00 mar GaNOOLY.— A Group of Buddhist Sculptures from 
Siam . 


Lll.O., SKI* I'EMI KU, icjiy 
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ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy. — Buddhist Reliefs from Nagarjunihonda 
and Amaravatl. 

Ajit Giiose. — Miniatures of a Newlv- Discovered Buddhist Palm leaf 
Manuscript from Bengal. 

Bknoytosii HiiattaCIIARYya. — Notes on the Above Mss. 

A. N. Ganooly. — A Moghul Miniature from the Lahore Museum. 
HenoytoSH Jin ATTACH ARY ya. — The Gods of Northern Buddhism . 


Zeitschrift fuer Buddhismus, viii, 1928 (four parts). 

Saaxyutta-Nikaya— translated into German by Prof. W. Geiger. 
This volume contains translations of BK. I (31-81) ; BK II, 
and BK. Ill (1-14). 

Der IV eg zur Reiuheit (Visuddliimagga) — translated into German 
by Bhikkhu Nyanatiloka. (This volume contains translation of 
pp. 1-57 of the Pali text). 

Abhidhammatthasavgaha — translated into German by Ernst L. 
Hoffmann. This volume contains translation of Chs. I I-IV. The 
translator has added an Appendix in which the various divisions 
and sub-divisions of philosophical and psychological terms have 
been arranged in a tabular form. 

Das Leibes problem in der buddhistischen Pa lily rile by \Y. Wiist. 
The object of the writer is to show that a detailed study of 
problems like the Kaya-problem can throw light on the chronology 
of Buddhist texts. 

Gespriiche buddhistischer Mmiche (Dialogues of Buddhist Monks) 
by Badsar B. Baradijn (translated fro.n Russian into German by 
Gertrud Bufe and W. A. Unkrig). The Tibetan original (16 leaves) 
of this work, called u zlos gar- gyi bstan-lHos-yau'dagdam-dn bkri- 
bai-rol-rtsed-ies-bya bi {i.e. a Dramatic work, a poetical play, which 
leads the way to truth), was written between 1762 and 1 8 jS. It 
contains the conversation of four Buddhist monks, an Indian 
called Prajfia, a Tibetan Se< rnb, a Mongolian Bilik and a Chinese 
IVe-dpe each speaking on the religious themes in his own mother 
tongue. The translator has added notes on important Tibetan 
words. 


Printed and published hy Mr. Raghunath Seal, n,A., at the Calcutta Oriental Pres*, 
107, Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 
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Pusyamifcra and the Sunga Empiro 

II 

2 . Kliaravela 

In a cavo on the Khandagiri hill near Bhuvanosvar in 
Orissa known as the Habhigumplm (elephant cave) the short 
history of the first thirteen years of the reign of a king of 
Kalinga named Kliaravela is found engraved in Brahml 
characters. In this document, unique in its kind, it is said 
that in the eighth year of his reign Kliaravela invaded 
Magadha anil laid seige to Jtajagrha, and that four years 
later, he captured the royal palace (at Patnliputra) and made 
the Raja of the Magadhas fall at his feet. Most of the 
writers 1 on the Sunga period are of opinion that Kliaravela 
was a contemporary of Pusyamitra, and it was Pusyamitra 
who or whose deputy was besieged at Iiajagrha and who 
himself fell at the feet of Kliaravela four years later. Two 
such disasters appear to me irreconcilable with Pus) r amitra s 
known achievements and reputation. Therefore the argu- 
ments of scholars like Messrs. Rap, son, Jayaswal and Steu 
Konow who recognise Kliaravela as a contemporary of Pusya- 
initra demand careful scrutiny. Professor Rapson writes : — 

“Even the fundamental question whether the inscription 
is dated or not is still in dispute. Some scholars contend 

X A notable exception is H. Roy Chaudhuri, Pol, His,, pp. 199-201, 
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that ft passage in the sixteenth line can only be interpreted 
to mean that the inscription was engraved in the 165th 
year of the Maurya kings, or of the Maurya king, while 
others deny the existence of any such date. The discussion 
of problems of this kind does not fall within the scope of 
the present work, but it may be pointed out hero that the 
acceptance of the supposed date would seem to involve no 
chronological impossibilities, and that, in any case, the in- 
scription probably belongs to about the middle of the second 
century b.o. With this hypothetical chronology other indi- 
cations of date seem to agree.’’ 1 

As we have seen above, the acceptance of the supposed 
date in the inscription, that is to say, recognition of Khara- 
vela as contemporary of Pusyamitra, does involve chrono- 
logical impossibilities. But us preconceived notions take 
long to die out, it is still necessary to discuss whether there 
is a date in tho Maurya era in the JTathigumphfi inscription. 
Tho passage in question in line 1G of the Hathigumphil inscrip- 
tion is thus read ami translated by different authorities : — 

Bhagavanlal lndraji — panamtariya-safhi-vusa-satc raja- 
3InriyukCtlc vocine ca coyatha ay a sat % ku t ariya n i 
cupadayati 

“And (the victorious an I illustrious king Klmravcla) doe- 
(this) in the one hundred and sixly-flfth year of the time 
of the Maurya kings after one hundred and sixty-four years 
had passed away.” 

Fleet 2 — vochine *'a coy alt ham amyasattik-amtariyani 
c = apddayati 

“And he produces, causes to come forth (i.e., revives), tho 
sixty-fourth chapter (or other division) ot the collection of 
seven Angus/’ 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 3 — ghamtalaktocatare ca vedurU 

1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 534-35. 

2 Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Kjio, p. 827. 

3 Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society , vol. IV, 1918, 
PP- 393*395 i corrections, Ibid., vol. XIII, pp, 235-236, 
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yagabhe thambhe patithdpayati pdnatariya tiatct- 
sahasehi Muriyakalam vochimnam (nem ?) ca co - 
yathi (or-thi) amga-satikam turiymi upddayati 
“On the lower roofed terrace (i.e., in the verandah) he 
establishes columns inlaid with beryl and with bells attach- 
ed at the cost of 75 hundred-thousand (pmyis). The four- 
fold (for the fourth) Aiiga-Saptika of G 4 sections lost in tho 


time of the Maurya (king) ho restores.” 

Dr. F. W. Thomas 1 — panaratariya (m ?) sa raja (?) 

? mnriyakctle vocliine (nuin ?) ca agasa (si ?) 

tikamtariyam upddayati 


“And a of five antaras (cells, antara gyha ?) 

which had been left unfinished (destroyed ?) during the 

time of the Maurya kings, lie erects with ......and a full 

hundred (eighty, asiti ?) cells.” 

Dr. Sten Konow 2 — cature ca vednriyagalhe tha (m)l>hc 
patith (a) payati panatariyasacasahite 

“And he causes four pillars to be erected, studded with 
beryl, and accompanied (inscribed) with the noble truths 
taught (by the Jina).” 

rdjamuriyakdlavochimiam ca coyalhiaga satikamta- 
riym upddayati 

4, He restores tho sixty-four section Anga, that had become 
obsolete at the time of the Maurya king, included in a 
saptika.” 

Dr. Sten Konow here sees a reference to the Svetambara 
Jaiim tradition that in the reign of Candrugupta Maurya 
tho Sangha assembled at Pfitaliputra to collect the fragments 
of tho sacred lore. The assembled monks succeeded in 
brimnim together eleven Ah gas, but the twelfth, the Drsti- 
vitda, could not be recovered. As according to tradition 
Drstivada is said to have been partly known to later authors, 
Dr. Konow holds that the text restored by Kharavela is 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1922, p. 84. 

2 Acta Oricntaliih vol. I, p. 19* 
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the Parikainma, the first part of Drstivada, which is a sattika 
or saptika, i.e., a treatise comprising sevon chapters. 44 Co- 
ya(hiaga would represent a Sanskrit catuhsastyahga , an 
Aiiga consisting of sixty-four sections. Wo are told in later 
texts that the Parikamma comprised eighty-three such sub- 
divisions. If I am right in thinking that the HathigumphS 
inscription contains a reference to that text, we must infer 
that only sixty-four were included in the recensipn restored 
by Kharavela.” 1 

From the plaster cast of the Hathigumpha inscription 

in the Indian Museum, I read line 1G thus:— patdlake 

Catare veduriyct gahhe thambhe patithdpayati panatariya ...... 

[Mu]riyakdle vochine ca coyathi-agasatikamtariyam upada - 
yati 

The casb shows that four or five letters before [Mu] 
riyafcdle are totally defaced. Therefore Bhagavanlal Iiulraji's 
sathi vasa-sate raja and Mr. Jayaswal’s satasahasehi are 
more or less conjectural. Raja-Muriya is also a strange 
form. In line 1 of the Hathigumpha inscription we have Chela 
or Cheti-raja instead of raja-cheta ; in line 6, Nandaraja 
instead of raja-Nanda ; and in line 8 Yaoana^rd[ja'] instead 
of raja-Yavana. Therefore Dr. Sten Konow’s restoration 
of raja is unjustifiable. Panatariya I should take in the 
sense of “having five intervals or entrances,” and as referr- 
ing to a hall with six pillars. Leaving patalake out of 
consideration like Dr. Sten Konow, I shall translate the 
first sentence thus : — 

“On the courtyard lie caused to be erected (six) pillars 
inlaid with beryl (i.e., a pillared hall or corridor) leaving five 
entrances 

Fleet’s recognition of vochine in the next sentence as 
a Jaiua technical term moaning “loss of text,” accepted by 
Sten Konow and Jayaswal, appears to me reasonable. An- 
other Jaiua technical term that occurs in this sentence is 


I Acta Orientalia , I, p, ai, 
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satikamtariyam , ‘seven inter-Jina periods/ The following 
extract from the Vyavacclieda adhikdra of the Bhagavat! 
Sutra (XX, 8) of the Svetiimbara Jaina canon seems to 
throw some light on the passage: — 

e e su nam bliamte ! tevlsac Jinamtaresu kassa kahim 
Kaliyasuyassa vocchede pannatte ? Goyama ! 

e e su nam tevlsac Jinamtaresu purimapacchimaesu 
a/fhasu Jinamtaresu cltha mini Kaliyasuyassa avocchede 
pannatte, majjhimaesu sattasu Jinamtaresu ettha nam Kali * 
yasuyassa vocchede pannate savvatthavi nam vocchinne 
Ditthivde. 

“0 Reverend one, in these (successive) twenty-three 
intervening periods between the (twenty- four) Jinas when 
was the (eleventh Aiiga called) Kalikasruta lost ? O Gau- 
tama, in these twenty-three inter-Jina periods, in the first 
eight and in the last eight inter-Jina periods, the Kalika- 
sruta was in existence. But in the medial seven inter-Jina 
periods the Kfdikasruta was lost. Drstivada was lost in all 
the inter-Jina periods.” 

Sten Konow takes satika , Prfikrt sattika 9 Sanskrit sap - 
in the sense of a treatise comprising seven chapters. 
It appears to mo more reasonable to take satikamtariyayi 
as meaning, ‘belonging to sattasu J inaintaresu, the (medial) 
‘seven inter-Jina periods* and thus translate the second sen- 
tence o ( lino IG of the Hathigumplia inscription; — 

“lie restores the sixty-four section aiiga of tlio sevon 
inter-Jina periods (i.e., first lost in the medial seven inter- 
Jiua periods) that was (agai >) lost in the Maurya period/’ 

This “sixty-four section Aiiga of the seven inter-Jina 
periods’’ should be identified with the Kftlikasruta that dis- 
appeared in the seven medial inter-Jina periods. According 
to the scholiast of the Bhagavat! Kalikusruta is the eleventh 
Aiiga of the Jaina canon ( Kaliyasuyassa ckttdasahgirupasya ). 
This eleventh Aiiga is better known as the VipakasTula. 
The existing Vipakasruta of the Svetftmbara Jaina canon 
contains legends on the reward of the good and evil deeds 
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and oonsists of two parts ( srutakandhas ) of ten chapters 
( ajjhayanas ) each. 1 Sak&laklrti, a Digambara author, states 
in his TatvSrthasaradlpaka that the eleventh Align, Vip5- 
kasruta, deals with the good and evil actions of men and 
has 18,400,000 words,® The texts of the Digambara canon 
are now lost. The Ahga consisting of 64 chapters that, 
according to the Hathigumpha inscription, was lost in the 
medial soven inter-Jina periods, was probably the extensive 
Digambara recension of the elevonth Ahga, or rather, the 
original eleventh Aiiga which was the common source of 
both the Svetambara and the Digambara recensions, for the 
definite separation of the two sections of the Jaina community 
did not talco place till the end of the first century a.d . 3 

Line 16 of the Hathigumpha Inscription, so far as it can 
be mado out, means that in the thirteenth year (?) of his 
reign, Kharavela caused the erection of a pillared hall or 
corridor with five entrances (i.e., six pillars) in the courtyard, 
and the restoration (compilation) of the eleventh Ahga of 
the Jaina canon that became obsolete in the Maurya period. 

Dr. Sten Konow and Mr. Jayaswal do not recognise a 
date in the Maurya era in line 16 of the Hathigumpha ins- 
cription, but they arrive at very nearly the same date from 
the supposed occurrence of the name of Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus, in line 8 and of Pusyamitra (Brhaspatimitra) 
iu line 12. The passage in question in line 8 is thus read : — 

Bhagavanlal — 

Majagahanapayi pidapayati etinani ca kammapadana- 
panadena savata senavdhane cipamucitu Madhuvayi a pay it to 
navame ca 

1 Weber, “Sacred Literature of the Jains," Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XX, p. 26. 

2 R. G. llhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in the Bombay Presidency during the year tSSj-Sq, p. 107. 

3 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report for 1925*26, 

p. 179. 
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Jayaswal — 

Rajagaham upaplddpayati ( ; ) etina ca karnmapaddna- 
samnadena sarrhbita-sena-vahano vipamumcitum Madhurcim 
apaydto yavanaraja Dimita (or -ti). 

“ On account of tlie report (uproar) occasioned by the acts 
of valour the Greek king Demetrius drawing in his army 
and transport retreated to abandon Mathura ”. 1 

Dr. Ston Konow considers Jayaswai’s reading of the last 
two words “absolutely certain” and thus reads and translates 
the passage : — 

Rdjagaham upaplddpayati etina ca Kammupadana - 
panadena sabadhe senavahane vipamucitu Madhuram apa- 
ydto yavanaraja [Di]ma[ta]. 

“Laid siege to Rajagriha, and through the uproar occasioned 
by the action the Yavana king Demetrius went off to Mathura 
in order to relieve his generals who were in trouble ” 2 

Dr. Sfcen Konow accepts Mr. Juyaswals identification of 
JDimata with Demetrius I, son of Euthydemus, and thus pro- 
ceeds to reconstruct the first phase of the Indo-Bactrian 
history : — 

“Demetrius was, according to Strabo, the son of the Bac- 
tiian king Euthydemus, and Bactria was the starting point 
for the conquests through which he became, as lie is called 
by Justin, the king of the Indians. During the absence on 
his Indian expedition, the rival priuco Eucratides made 
himself master of Bactria and later on defeated Demetrius. 
If we compare the account of these events with the statement 
contained in Klmravela’s inscription, we shall find a general 
agreement among them. Demetrius had pushed eastwards 
beyond Mathura, probably with a view of waging war against 
Magadha. Rumours now reached him about what was going 
on in Bactria, where Eucratides had ousted his governors, and 


1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , vol, XIII, 
pp. 227-229. 

2 Acta Oriental™, vol. 1 , p. 27. 
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at the same time he learnt about Kharavela's operations 
against Rajagrha, There was clanger in front of him, and 
his base in Bactria was unsafe. He accordingly retraced 
his steps towards Mathura in order to open operations 
against Eucratides and relieve his generals (sabadhe senam- 
hane v i p am u[m]citu[i]i ] . ” 1 

Mr. Jayaswnl 1 ms described liis difficulties before lie 
could make out Dimita or Dimiti. In a cast of the llathi- 
gurnplui Inscription taken by Mr. Caddy in the year 1894 
and deposited in the Indian Museum I can trace Yavana-ra 
with some difficulty but see no chisel mark after rd„ Tho 
name of an Indo-Greek king must have followed Yavanct-ra 
[fa] and it might as well have been Dimita as any other 
name. But even if we admit for argument’s sake that 
Dimiti or Demetrius was engraved here, what evidence is 
there to show that this Demetrius can bo no other than tho 
son find successor of Euthydemus of Bactria ? This evidence 
is apparently to bo found in line 12 which is thus read by 
Mr. Jayaswal : — 

Mayadhdnam ca vipnkm hhayam janeto hathl Sugara- 
giyam pdyayati Mag ad ham ca raj ana) a Bahasatimitam{ Cun- 
ningham, vahasatisita ; Bhagavanlal, vahapatisatisa) pade 
vamdapayati . 

Dr. Sten Kouow writes, “At all events, Sugamgd or 
Sugamgl is certainly tho ancient Maurya palace in Pafali- 
putra, which is called Sugdhga in the Mudraraksasa. Tho 
operations mentioned in 1 , 12 were accordingly directed 
against Pataliputrn, the capital of the Magadha empire. 
Bahasatimita, i.e., Sanskrit Brlmspatimitra, was therefore the 
king of Mugadlm in Kharavela’s days, and I agree with 
Mr. Jayaswal that lie musb be the same person who is 
known under the name of Pusyamitra, the founder of the 
Sungft dynasty, though l am not able to add much to tho 
learned authors argument in favour of this view,”* 


l Acta Orientally vol. I, p. 28 , 


2 Ibid*, vol. I) p. 29* 
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The reading Bahasatimita is doubtful, for k has an u 
stroke below, and the next letter is indistinct. But even 
if the reading is provisionally accepted, it is difficult to en- 
dorse the identification of Bahasatimita (Brhaspatiinitra) 
with Pusyamitra. Mr. Jayaswal 1 first identifies Bahnsati- 
mitra, RftjS of the Jtyfagadhas, who fell at the feet of Kh&ra- 
vela, with R&ja Gop&liputra Bahasatimitra mentioned in the 
Pabliosa Inscription 3 No. 1 and with Bahasatimitra of the 
copper coins found at Kosain near Pabhosa and also at Ram- 
nagar ( Ahicchatra-Adhichatra ) in Rohilkhand. 3 This 
Pabhosa Inscription records the excavation of a cave by Asa- 
dhasena, maternal tincle of raj an Bahasatimitra, in the 10th 
year of Udftka (restored by Mr. Jayaswal as Odraka). As 
the inscription is dated in the reign of Udaka (Odraka), it 
is rightly assumed that ho held imperial position. But it 
is not quite correct to say that no territory is specified for 
Rajan Bahasatimitra. As already pointed out by Professor 
Rapson, 4 the way in which Bahasatimitra's name is 
mentioned in the beginning of the inscription clearly 
indicates that Pabhosa was included in his dominion and 
that he was the reigning Raja at the time of the inscription. 
So R&j& Bahasatimitra of the Pabhosa Inscription No. 1 
cannot be identified with a predecessor of Udaka (Odraka) on 
the imperial throne. Mr. Jayaswal also identifies Agniraitra 
of the copper coins so far found at Ramnagar and certain 
other sites in Rohilkhand with the Sufiga king Agniinitra, 
son and successor of Pusyamitra, but no notice is taken of 
the weighty arguments adduced by numismatists against this 


1 K. P. Jayaswal, “A further note on the Hathigumpha Inscrip- 
tion,” Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , vol. Ill, 19*7, 
PP- 473-479- 

2 A, Fiihrer, “Pabhosa inscriptions,” Epigraph ia Indica, Vol. II, 
p. 242. 

3 Fiihrer, of. cit p. 243 and note 18. 

4 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 525. 

Ui.Q., DECEMBER, 1929 2 
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identification. 1 2 No coin of Agnimitra or Bahasatimitra has 
yet been found either in Magadha (South Bihar) or Eastern 
M&lava (VidisS). So it is premature to conclude that the 
coins of Agnimitra found in Bohilkhand only and the coins 
of Bahasatimitra found at Kosam were issued by kings bear- 
ing same names who ruled from Pafaliputra and Vidisa. But 
even if this is conceded, the next difficulty is the want of defi- 
nite proof that Bahasatimitra was the immediato predecessor 
of Agnimitra. Mr. Jayaswal finds this proof in epigraphic 
tests. He writes! — 

“The i stroke in the legond of Agnimitra is wavy and 
curved, which is a sure sign of lateness, while in that of 
Bahasati it agrees with the older style owing to which Cunn- 
ingham missed it and read the legend as Bahasatamitra. 
My friend, Mr. Bhandarknr, has detected another index. 
He kindly writes to me that the ta is also later in Agni- 
mitra’s coins.”* 

Any difference in the form of characters used in the coin 
legends of father and son should rather be considered as 
tests of contemporary varieties than as positive evidence of 
priority and posteriority. According to the Purapic chrono- 
logy relied on by Mr. Jayaswal, Agnimitra survived the 
death of Pusyamitra and reigned for 8 years only. So prac- 
tically they were contemporaries. The hook-shaped sign of 
medial i found in the legends of the PancSla coins of Agni- 
mitra, Bhanumitra, Bhumimitra and Phalgunimitra is a 
decorative feature and cannot be recognised as a test of age. 
The form of medial i used in the coin of Bahasatimitra is the 
usual one found in the inscription of the Kusanas and the 
Guptas. The ha and sa in the legeud of the coins of Baha- 

1 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India , p. 80 ; Rapson, Indian 
Coins , Strassbury, 1897, p. 13 ; V. A. Smith, Cat. of Coins in the 
Indian Museum , Calcutta, vol, I, Oxford, 1906, p. 184. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. Ill, ipi 7 > 
P- 477 . 
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salimitra have perfectly equalised vertical lines and the sa 
is of the same type as the sa in the inscriptions of the 
MahSksatrapa Sodas a. On palseographic grounds, therefore, 
Bahasatimitra of the Kosam coins should be assigned to the 

O 

eud of the first century b. c. and not to the first half of the 
second century b. c. 

Another argument used by Mr. Jayaswal in support of his 
identification of Brhaspati mi tra with Pusyamitra is that both 
Brhaspati and Pusya are, according to the Sanskrit usage, 
identical, 1 i.e. synonymous. Pusya is the name of the sixth 
lunar a9terism and Brhaspati is the planet Jupiter. Even if 
we admit that Brhaspati was also identified by the ancient 
Hindus with Pusya, that does not justify the identification 
of Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra any more than the 
denotation of the same god by the terms Skanda and Kumara 
justifies the identification of Skandagupta with Kumaragupta. 

As we have already seen (p. 500 ), according to Dr. Steu 
Konow the identification of the Yavana-raja of the Hftthi- 
gumpha Inscription with Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, 
rests on general agreement between the account of the Greek 
writers that during the absence of Demetrius from Bactria 
Eucratides revolted and made himself master of Bactria and 
later on defeated him (Demetrius), and the statement in the 
Hathigumpha Inscription that the uproar caused by Khara- 
vela’s siege of Ilajagrha made an unnamed Yavana-raja, or a 
Yavana-raja Demetrius of unknown parentage, abandon his 
invasion of Magadha to help the garrison ol Mathura. The 
Greek account of the revolt ot Eucratides as summed up by 
Dr. Steu Konow shows that the hostile activities of the rebel 
were confined to Bactria, and ho could not have created any 
trouble for the generals of Demetrius at Mathura. So it is 
impossible to link tho rising of Eucratides in Bactria with 
the HLathiguiupha version of tho retreat of the Yavaua-rSja 
to relieve the garrison of Mathura. 

C3 


I Jayaswal, op, cit„ p, 478 and note. 
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Mr. Jayaswal’s translation of line 8 of the HSbhigumpha 
Inscription differs from that of Dr. Sten Konow. Mr. 
Jayaswal does not find in this passage any hint of Deme- 
trius’s retreat to Mathura to relieve the garrison, but renders 
it thus : “The Greek king Demet(rios) drawing in his array 
and transport retreated to abandon Mathura.” Kharavela's 
siege of Rsjagrha might dissuade Demetrius from invading 
Magadha to avoid a struggle with the powerful kiug of 
Kalinga ; but why should it lead him to abandon even 
Mathura it is very difficult to make out. The Hathigurapha 
account of the retreat of the Yavana-rSja, and the Greek 
account of the revolt of Eucratides and Demetrius’ return 
from India to face hint, refer to two different events separated 
as we shall see below, by a long interval of time. 

The chronological impossibilities involved in these identi- 
fications become still more apparent when attempt is made 
to reconstruct the history of Magadha from 175 to 170 b.c. 
on their basis. If Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, retired 
from India to face Eucratides when Kharavela laid siege to 
Rsjagrha, the latter event must have happened in tho year 
175 (Jayaswal) or 174 (Sten Konow) b. c. As this year 
corresponds to the eighth year of Khiravela’s reign, he must 
have ascended the throne of Kalinga in 183 or 182 b. 0. 
With Kharavela’s siege of Rajagrha, the revolt of Eucratides 
in Bactria and the retreat of Demetrius, Messrs. Sten 
Konow and Jayaswal link two other events, the sioge of 
SSketa and Madhyainika by Demetrius and a horse sacrifice 
(the first horse sacrifice according to Mr. Jayaswal) of 
Pusyamitra. As we have already seen, Patanjali’s state- 
ments in the MahSbkSsya clearly indicate that the siege of 
Saketa and Madhyainika by the Yavaua (i.e. tho Yavana 
king) and the horse-sacrifice of Pusyamitra were not, 
strictly speaking, contemporaneous events. Though it may 
not be difficult to reconcile the retreat of Demetrius with 
Pusyamitra’s horse-sacrifice intended to celebrate his tri- 
umph over his enemies, it is impossible, for reasons stated 
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before (p. 587), to oonceive a siege of R&jagrha by a king 
of Orissa when the ceremony was in progress at P&tallputra. 
It is far more reasonable, therefore, to asume that KhSravela 
led his expedition to Magadha, nob in the reign of Pu^ya- 
mitra when the Sufiga power was at its height, bub in the 
declining stage of that power, say, some time in the first half 
of the first century b.c., and the crushing blows that he dealt 
to the tottering empire hastened its fall. Palseographic 
considerations based on the comparison of the form of the 
letters of the other Br&hml inscriptions, of whioh the dates 
are approximately known, point to a similar conclusion. 

3. Palceography 

In fixing the date of KhSravela some writers still Btick to 
BQhler’s classification of the early Suhga alphabet, and others 
declare palseographic tests as valueless for the purpose. To 
the first category belongs Prof. Rapson who writes : — 

“Epigraphio considerations show that the H&bhigumphS 
Inscription of KhSravela and the NanSghSb Insctiption of 
NftganikS, the queen of Satakarpi, belong to the same period 
as the Nasilc Inscription of Krsqia. Even, therefore, if it 
must be undated, there is still reason to believe that Khara- 
vela may have been contemporary with Satakanai in the firsb 
half of the second coutury b.c . 1 

In the foot-note Professor Rapson refers to Buhleria 
Indische Palaeographie p. 39. Biihler places the Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription on the one hand and the Nanaghat 
inscription of Naganika on the other in the same chronolo- 
gical group on other than epigraphical considerations. He 
writes, “Khara vela’s Inscription must have been incised 
between b.o. 157 and 147, as the king’s thirteenth year is 
said to correspond to the year 165 of ‘the time of the Muriya 
(Maurya) kings’, and it fixes also the time of the Nanaghat 
Inscription. For according to line 4, Khara vela assisted in 

I Cambridge History of India, vol. f, p. 535* 
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the second year of his reign a western king called Sfttaka^i. 
This Satakani probably is identical with the first Andhra 
prince of that name mentioned in the Puranas, whose 
inscribed image is found in the Nanaghat cave. Hence the 
date of the large inscription, which was incised during the 
regency of SatakarQi’s widow Naganika, cannot be much later 
thanB.c. I50.” 1 2 

If, ignoring the supposed date in the Hathigiunpha 
Inscription, we compare the characters of this inscription 
(called H below) with those of the Nanaghat inscriptions of 
queen Naganika (called N) we note the following points of 
difference 3 : — 

(1) A very prominent decorative feature, a small knob 
or nail-head at the top of the main vertical of the letters 
(called Serif by Buhlur) is very rare (practically absent) in N, 
but quite common in II. 

(2) The ho in N. has the shape of a Roman Cross with 
the horizontal line equal to the vertical line, whereas the 
same letter in H. has the slmpo of a Greek Cross or a dagger 
with a horizontal lino that is invariably smaller than the 
vertical line. 

The lower part of the cha in N. has the shape of a circlo 
bisected by the vertical line ; in H. ihe lower part of cha con- 
sists of a pair of loops touching each other and the whole 
letter has the shape of a butterfly. 

(4) In N. the lower part of ta is angular in form ; in 
H. the lower part of ta is semi-circular. 

1 Indian Antiquary , vol, XXXIII, App,, p. 39. 

2 This comparison is based, not only on a study of the published 
facsimiles of the Nanaghat {Archceolo^ical Survey of Western India, 
vol. V, Plate II) and Hathigiunpha {Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 

Research Society , vol. Ill, Plate facing p, 472 ; Ibid., vol. XIII, 
Plates attached to p. 22) inscriptions, but also on a careful examina- 
tion of the original paper impressions of both taken by Mr. R. D* 
Banerji, when Superintendent of Archaeology, Western Circle, and 
lent to me by the Director General of Archaeology in India. 
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( 5 ) The longer (right) vertical line of bha, in N. ia not 
straight, but slightly bent, as in bhas in the Besnagar Pillar 
Inscription of the time of Antialcidaa ; in H. the bha has 
invariably a straight vertical line to the left. 

These differences indicate that the characters of the Naua- 
ghat inscriptions on the one hand and those of the Hatlii- 
gumphS inscription on the other should be classed as two 
different varieties of the Brahml script. The Nanaghat script 
agrees with the Brahml legends on the coins of Agathocles 
and Pantaleon, 1 2 and the Besnagar Inscription 3 of the time 
of Antialcidas, — documents that may be assigned to the 
second century b.c. with tolerable certainty, — in those very 
particulars in which it differs from the script used in the 
Hathigumpba inscription. The alphabet of the Nanaghat 
inscriptions belongs to the class I have elsewhere designated 
as the early Sunga script while the alphabet of the Hathi- 
gumphii inscription represents the later Sunga script. 3 It may 
be argued that the types of Brivhml alphabet used in the Bes- 
nagar inscription, the Nanaghat inscriptions and the Hathi- 
gumplui inscription, occurring so far apart, may as well be 
recognised as contemporaneous local variations as success- 
ive variations. But at Sauchl and Barhut we find the two 
types of writing side by side. The alphabet of the inscrip- 
tions on the main ground rail of Stupa I and on the ground 
rail II at Sanchl is of the oarly Suuga type with plain verti- 
cal lines, whereas the alphabet of the inscriptions on the 
gateways of Stflpa I (including the one containing the name 
of Satakarpi) and on the remains of the railing of Stupa 


1 Rapson, Indian Coins , Plate I, 12 ; V. A. Smith, Catalogue of 
the Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. I, Plate II, 1 and 2. 

2 Memoirs of the Archaological Survey of India, No. 1, Plate 
II. 

3 “Notes on Sanchi inscriptions," journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, vol. XI, 1925, pp. 76-77 ; Memoirs vf the Archaological 
Survey of India , No, 1. 
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III eb SSnchl is of the knob-headed H&thigumph5 type. 1 
Similarly most of the inscriptions on the railing of 
Barhufc now in the Indian Museum are of the early Suhga 
type, bub Dhanabhtlti’s Inscription on a pillar of the 
gateway and votive inscriptions on two other rail pillars 
are of the knob-headed type. So the difference between 
these two types of Brahml cannot be rightly attributed 
to the difference of locality only. The knob or nail-head 
on top of the main vertical line of the letters is a feature 
that is always found in decidedly later inscriptions all over 
India, such as the inscriptions of the Ksatrapas of Mathura 
(Sodasa) and Western India, and of the later Andhra kings 
found in the cave-temples of Western India and on the 
stones of AmarSvatf. Therefore the presence of the knob- 
headed verticals in the Hftthigumpha and other inscriptions 
indicates that these records belong to a later age than the 
Br&lunl inscriptions with plain verticals. Recently fortune 
has placed in our hands a Brahml inscription which may 
be assigned to about the middle of the first century b.c. with 
tolerable certainty on indopendenb grounds and therefore the 
alphabet of this inscription may be safely recognised as a 
chronological landmark in the history of the BrShml script. 

4 . The sixth of Pusyamitra 

This dateable Brahml inscription is the Suhga inscription 
of Ay ml iy ii first published by Babu Jagannathdas Ratuakar 
in the N'agarl Pracarini Fatrika, vol. V, p. 100. It has 
fc’iieo then been dealt with by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal more 
th i‘j <.u The name of the donor at the end of lino 1 of 
the Ay. A bye. Inscription has, I believe, been correctly res- 

1 1 •' ■ .. r, of the Arckaological Survey of India, No. r, Plates 

2 K. P, jayaswal, "An inscription of the Suhga dynasty,” Modern 
Review, October, 1924, pp. 430-2 ; Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, vol. X, pp. 202-208 ; ibid., vol. XI II, pp. 847-249* 
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tored by Mr. Jayaswal as Dhanadevn. The only doubtful 
word iu the record is dharmarajm in line 2. Messrs. Jagan- 
nathdas and Jayaswal iu his first paper took it as an epithet 
of the donor Dhanadeva. Mr. JayaswaPs proposed emenda- 
tion Dharmarajni ( Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society , vol. XIII, p. 247) is untenable. The sign of Medial 
i of Brahmi^a is an upward stroke attached to the top-most 
horizontal line of the letter as in ji of yajinah in line l of 
the inscription. The same stroke, when attached to the 
middle horizontal line of ja stands for a . We have such 
a stroke attached to the j of jn. Mr. Jayaswal seems to 
mean that what looks like the sign of a attached to the 
middle line of jT is really the sign i at the top of the vertical 
line of n. But n is the subscript of the conjunct jn and the 
sign of i cannot be attached to the subscript like the sign 
of w. Dharmarajna as an epithet of the donor, the lord of 
Kosala, yields good sense, and, therefore, no emendation is 
called for. In the Hathigumpha inscription Maharaja 
Kharavela, Lord of Kalihga, is called Dharmaraja ; and in 
the Malavalli pillar inscription Sivakhadavaminau, raj an of 
the Kadambas, is styled Dhammamaharajadhiraja. 1 

There are two very ambiguous words in this short record. 
One of these is ketana in line 2. According to the [Sanskrit 
lexicons ketana means either ‘‘house” or “flag-staff.” Mr. 
Jayaswal takes the word in the sense of a statue house or 
flagstaff to servo as a funeral monument, but does not cite 
any authority in support of his interpretation. The stone 
bearing the inscription is a slab and not a fragment of a pillar. 
So the monument [ ketana~\ could not have been a flagstaff. 
The only known ancient funeral monument in Lastern Ind»a 
is the stti[)a which is nowhere called ketana . As the donor 
calls himself ‘lord of Kosala’ and ‘Dharmajaja’ in the inscrip- 
tion, it is very probable that his father was not alive at the 

1 Liiders, List of Brahtnl Inscriptions {Epigraphia Indica, vol. X, 
Appendix), No. 1196. 
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time. So, if ketana was nob a funeral monument, it must 
have been a shrine where either something belonging to 
Plmlgudeva s person, such as his sandal or his image, was 
deposited for worship. In the Ramaynna (II, 112f.) it 
is stated that when Rama refused to return from exile to 
Ayodhya to occupy the throne, his younger brother Bharata 
took a pair of R5ma*s sandals, installed them on the vacant 
throne of Ayodhyfi, and ruled the kingdom on behalf of 
these symbols till Rama’s return. Did the ketana enshrine 
the sandals of Plmlgudeva that were being worshipped by 
the citizens of Ayodhya ? In the Sung a period India was 
in close contact with the Hellenistic world and borrowed 
considerable elements of Hellenistic culture. In the Helle- 
nistic world the kings were officially recognised as gods. 
Antiochus I deified his father Seleueus as Zens Nikator. 
Antiochus II perhaps officially became a god during life, and 
“from bis reign there seems to have been an official worship 
ot the dynasty, including the living king, located in the 
capitals of the satrapies but with local variations of form." 1 
The erection of a stone building is not necessary for the 
usual Indian sraddha or ancestor worship. The ketana was 
probably intended for public worship. It, therefore, seems 
to me that Dhanadeva, following the example of the Gre|vS, 
inaugurated the public worship of his deceased father Phaigu- 
dova, who must have sat on the throne of Kosala before 
him, by erecting a ketana or shrine for him. 

Another ambiguous oerin in the inscription is qasthena 
in the phrase, Pnsyamitrasya sasthena, “by the sixth of 
Pusyrmitra,” which has given rise to some controversy. 3 

1 W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation , London, 1927, p. 50. 

2 Dr. A. BanerjiSastri, “Textual Notes on the newly-discoverd 
Sunga Inscription from Ayodhya,” Modern Review , January, i 9 2 5 > 
pp. 59-60 ; N. K. Bhattasali and A, Banerji-Sastri, “The New 
Suriga Inscription from Ayodhya* Modern Review , February, I 9 2 5 » 
pp. 202-203 j N. G. Majumdar, "A £unga Inscription from Ayodhya”, 

Annals oj the Bhandarkar Institute , vol. VIII, pp. 160-163, 
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Mr. Jayaswal translates this phrase, “the sixth son of Pusya- 
mitra,” and cites in support of this interpretation Malli- 
nalha’s explanation of paucamam Taksakasya in Raghu- 
vnmsa XVI, 88 as Taksakasya paiicammi putram , “the 
fifth son of Taksaka.” 13a t two other commentators, Dina- 
kara and Vallahha, explain the phrase as “the grandson’s 
grandson or fifth in descent from Taksaka.’’ 1 2 So it is evi- 
dent that the scholiasts of the Itaghuvamsa were uncertain 
about the meaning of the term. The uncertainty arises 
from the fact that nowhere in the extant literature are 
either the five sons of Taksaka with Kumuda as the youngest, 
or five ancestors of Kumuda up to Taksaka, find mention.® 
Unless we adopt Mr. Jayaswal’s uncalled for emendation, 
dharmarajm-pUuh, his interpretation of Pusyamitrasya 
sasf/iena (the sixth sou of Pusyamitra) involves the recogni- 
tion of Phalgudeva, father of Dhanadeva, as an alias of 
Pusyamitra. But the use of two different names for the 
same person in two different lines of a short record consisting 
of two lines only is inconceivable. We, therefore, have to 
explain “sixth of Pusyamitra” in the sense of “sixth in des- 
cent from Pusyamitra” and recognise Dhanadeva as the 
grandsou of the groat-grandson of Pusyamitra. The use of 
ordinal number in the sense of descent is common in archaic 
Sanskrit. In Maliabharata 1, 76, 3183, King Janamejaya 
is made to say : — 

Yayatili purvajo ’ smakam dasamo yah Prajapateh 

“Yayati, who is tenth of (or from) Prajaputi, is our 
ancestor.’’ 

We learn from the genealogy of the Aila family given 
in the Mnhahharata (I, 75) and otlior texts that Yayati was 
tonth in descent from Prajapati through MaricI, Knsyapa, 

1 Raghuvam'sa of Kalidasa, edited by S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 
1897, p. 496 and Notes, p. 151* 

2 J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore , London, 1926, See refetences 
to Kumuda from the Index, 
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Vivasvant, Manu, Ila (or Il5), Pururavas, Ayu and Naliusa. 
In the Mah&bhivrata XII, 59, 112 it is said of King Prthu : — 
atmanostama ityeva srutir-esa para nrsu 

“This best Sruti (Vedic text) is (known) among men that 
(Prthu is) eighth from Vispu.” 

The genealogy given in the Mahftbharati X, 59 (88-93) 
bIiows that Prthu was eighth in descent from Visiju through 
Virajas, Klrtimat, Kurdama, Ananga, Ativala and Veqa. 
Again in the Mahnbharata XII, 351, 4 it is said of Vyasa 1 : — 
pitamah—adyam pravadanti mgtham 

“Who (VySsa) is said to be sixth in descent from the 
originator of Brahma (i.e. Narayaija).” 

This difficult pada of a stanza is explained in the same 
section of the epic (XII, 351). Janamejaya misunderstands 
qa$tham and asks the narrator, Vaisampayana, “O best 
of Brahmans, you have already given me an account of the 
ancestory (of Vyasa). Vasistha’s son (was) Saktri ; Saktn’s 
son (was) Parasara ; Parasara’s son was the ascetic Krspa- 
Dvaipayana. Again you call him the son of Naraya&a.” 
Vaisampayana in reply narrates an old legend ( dkhyana ). At 
the time of the seventh creation Narfiya^a created Brahma 
called Pitamaha (grandfather) from his navel. In the cycle of 
Manu, son of Vivasvant, Vasistha came into being as one of 
the mind-born sons of Brahma. Krsija-Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
son of Parasara, was the great-grandson of Vasis(ha and, 
therefore, sixth in descent f^om NiirSyajin, the adi or source 
of Brahma, the Grandfather. When more sons than one 
are named side by side, it may be necessary to distinguish 
cue from the other by using the original n saber. Even then, 
as Patanjali points out in the Mahabhasya >n Papin i 1,1, 21), 
"When there are many sons, this is tht way of speaking : 
“This is my eldest (son), this is my middlemost (son), this 


i In P. C. Ray and M. N. Dutt's English versions, XII, 35 ° » 
but see Mahiibhitrata, vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1837, XII, 351. 
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is my youngest (son). But when only one son is named, 
it ir unnecessary to do so. So if the donor of the AyodhyS 
nscription had been a son of Pusyamitra, he would have 
simply designated himself Pusyamitrasya putrena Kausi- 
Iciputrena , as in a Pabhosa inscription 1 2 3 the donor Asadhasena 
is designated Bhagavatasya putrena Vaihidarxputrena % and 
in the Bharhut gateway inscription 8 Dhanabhuti is called 
Agarajtisa putrena Vachiputrenci. Therefore wo have to 
interpret Pusyamitrasya sasthena as “sixth in descent from 
Pusyamitra” and recognise in Dhanadeva a grandson’s great- 
grandsou of the founder of the Sunga dynasty. 

Adopting 148 b.o. as the year of Pusyamitra’s death, and 
allowing 25 years for each intervening generation, we obtain 
50 B.c. as the date of Dhanadeva’s inscription. It is nob 
possible to fix the date of any other record of the Sufuga 
period even within such limits. The characters of this ins- 
cription may, therefore, be taken as tests for recognising 
later Sunga inscriptions assignable to the first century b.o. 
The most notable features of the alphabet of this inscription 
are : — 

(1) A knob or nail-head at the top of the main vertical 
line of each letter. 

(2) A tendency to equalise the upper vertical lines of 
pa 9 ya y sa } sa. The upper vertical lines of these letters 
are completely equalised in the Brahml inscriptions of the 
Mahaksatrapa Sodasa and of the Kushau kings. 

(3) Use of the archaic da as compared to the advanced 
da used in the inscriptions of Sodasa. 

(4) Use of ra represented by straight vertical line with- 
out the curve at the lower end as in the ra of the inscrip- 
tions of Sodftsa and of the Kushau kings. 

1 bakusu putreshv-ctad-upapannam bhavati ayani me 
jyeqetho yam madhyamo * yam kaniyaniti 

2 Epigraphia Indica, vol. II, p. 243 . 

3 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India , I, p. 21 , no, 20 . 
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(5) Use of angular forms of ja, pha, ma, la and 9a. 

In the knob-lieaded variety of Brail ml, though the equa- 
lisation of the upper verticals is a test of age, the angular 
form does not seem to be so ; for in the votive inscriptions 
on the old railing of Bodh-Gaya 1 2 we come across angular 
forms of the above-named letters along with unequalised 
upper verticals. Apart from other evidences dealb with 
above, ou the analogy of the alphabet of the Ayodhya ins- 
cription of Dhanadeva tho alphabet of the Hathigumpha 
inscription has to be assigned to the later Sunga period in 
the first century b.c. The history of the later Sungas ena- 
bles us to fix the dates of Kharavela’s invasions of Magadha 
with greater definiteness. 

5. The decline and fall of the S uiiga Empire 

The Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Yisnu and Bhagavata 
PurSuas contain lists of the Suiiga kings who succeeded 
Pusyainitra. The names in these lists vary considerably. 
Pargiter has prepared the following list by combining 
them : — 3 

2. Agnimitra (son of Pusyainitra) will ho king 8 years. 

3. Vasujyestha will be king 7 years. 

4. Vasumitra (son of Vasujyestha) will lie king 10 yenrs. 

5. Andhraka (son of 4) will be king 3 yoars. 

6 . Pulindaka will bo king 3 years. 

7. Ghosa (son of 6) will bo king 3 years. 

8. Vajramitra will be king 9 years. 

9. Bhagavata will be king 32 years. 

10. Devabhflini (son of 9) will bo king 10 years. 

Agnimitra is named both by the Puraijas and the 
Mftlavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, As, according to Kalidasa, 
Agnimitra’s son Vasumitra was old enough to be placed in 
charge of the guards of the sacrificial horse by Pusyainitra, 

1 Cunningham, Mahabodhi, Plate X. 

2 Pargiter, op. cit pp. 31 and 70. 
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Agnimitra must have succeeded his father wheu he waa 
advanced in years and there is nothing abnormal about his 
short reign of 8 years. He was probably succeeded by 
his eldest son Vasujyestha. Yasumitra, who succeeded Vasu- 
jyestha, is Vasujyestha’s brother and nob his son if we 
are to believe Kalidasa, Baija writes in the Harsacariba, 
“Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, being overfond of drama, was 
attacked by Mitracleva in the midst of actors, and with a 
scimitar shorn, like a lotus stock, of his head.” 1 2 It is usually 
assumed that this Sumitra is the same as Vasumitra, the 
fourth $u6ga king. The tragic end of Sumitra or Vasumitra 
indicates that there were dissensions in the imperial family, 
which must have paved the way for the decline of the 
empire. The next name in the list is given in four different 
ways in the four Puianas : Vayu has Andhraka , Matsya 
Antaka , Visnu Ardraka , B rah in and a Bhadra and Bhagavata 
Bhadraka. Two of the ten manuscripts of the Vis$u Purana 
examined by Pargiter, b and li, have Odrnka instead of the 
form Ardraka . As we have already seen, one of the Pabhosa 
cave inscriptions (Luders’ List, 904) is dated in the tenth 
year of a king whose name is rightly read by Luders as 
TJdaka . Mr. Jayaswal restores this name as Odraka and 
further considers Odruka 1 found in a few only of the manus- 
cripts of Visiju Purana, Andhraka of the Vayu, Bhadra of 
the Brahmaiida and Bhadraka of the Bhagavata as variants, 3 
Prof. Rapson finds no other difficulty in accepting these 
suggestions than that while the Odraka (Udaka) of the 
Pabhosa inscription reigned at least 10 years, the authorities 
examined by Pargiter assign to Andhraka (or Bhadraka or 
Antaka) a reign of 2 or 7 years only, and proposes to get 
over it by assuming “that an error has crept into the text 
of the Pura$a8. ,,a The question to be considered in connec- 

1 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit t) p. 192. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , vol. Ill, pp. 
473-475- 

3 Cambridge History of lndia % vol. I, p. 521. 
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tion with the Puraijic accounts of the successors of Pusya- 
mitra is not, whether an error has crept in here or there, 
but quite the other way, —whether there is anything that 
is free from error. If the fifth Suiiga king whose name is 
given by the different Pura^as in such different forms as 
Bhadra, Bhadraka, Ardaka, Andhraka, Antaka, has to be 
identified with any king mentioned in the epigraphic records 
of the Suftga period he should be identified with king Kasi- 
putra Bhagabhadra, in the fourteenth year of whose reign 
the Yavana ambassador Heliodorus installed a Garuda pillar 
of Vasudeva at Vidisa, Besnagar (Liiders' List, 669). Assum- 
ing that the Puraijic figures relating to the duration of the 
reigns of the second, third and fourth Suftga king3 are 
approximately correct, the accession of Bhadra or Bhaga- 
bhadra should have to be assigned to about 123 B.C. and the 
date of the Besnagar pillar inscription to about 107 b.c,, a 
date which may fall within the reign of Antialcidas, successor 
of Heliocles. Professor Rapson proposes to identify Bhaga- 
bhadra with Bhagavata, the ninth Sunga king according to 
the Purai^ic list, and writes, ‘‘The name of this Sunga king 
appears as Bhagavata on a fragment of another column which 
was found at Bhilsa, but which is supposed to have been 
taken there from Besnagar. The inscription was engraved 
when the king was reigning in his twelvth year.” 1 Bhilsa 
is within two miles of modern Besnagar. It is incredible 
that a king who is called Bhagavata in an inscription of the 
12th year of his reign could be designated by a radically 
different name like Bhagabhadra two years later in an ins- 
cription on a pillar installed in the same city. Whoever the 
Bhagavata of the Pura^as may prove to be, Bhagabhadra 
and Bhagavata mentioned in two different Brail mi inscrip- 
tions found at Besnagar and Bhilsa respectively must be 
treated as two different persons. It does not, however, seem 
to me quite reasonable to seek to identify Bhagabhadra and 


I Cambridge History of India , vol, I, p, 522. 
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Bh&gavata, who might have belonged to the YidisS branch 
of the Sunga family rather than to the Patallputra branch, with 
any king named in the Purai>ic list. After the assassination of 
Sumitra or Vasumitra some of the provincial generals probab- 
ly refused to recognise the usurper, and the viceroy of Yidisft 
might have been one of the number. The Bharhut gateway 
inscription of Dhanabhuti is placed in the time “when the 
Sungas are ruling'* (suganam raje) instead of being dated in the 
regnal year of any particular sovereign like the two Besnagar 
pillar inscpriptions. So it may be inferred that when this 
inscription in knob-headed letters of the later Sunga period 
was engraved, the Suhga empire had no recognised head, but 
was transformed into a loose federation of principalities ruled 
by princes of the Suriga family. 

The Sunga king Bhagavata of the Puranas was succeeded 
by his son Devabhumi who reigned only for 10 years. “The 
minister Vasudeva,” we are told in the Purana, “forcibly 
overthrowing the dissolute king Devabliflmi because of his 
youth, will become king among the Sungas (or will become 
the Sunga king).” Bana in his Harsacarita gives this 
somewhat different account of the overthrow of the Sunga 
king Devabhuti who is usually identified with Devabhumi. 
“In a frenzy of passion the over-libidinous Suhga was at the 
instance of his minister Vasudeva reft of his life by a 
daughter of Devabhuti's slave-woman disguised as a queen.* 1 2 
Vasudeva was a Kanva Brahmin. The four Kanvayana 
kings beginning with Vasudeva ruled for 45 years. Then 
“the Andhra Sisuka (or Sindhuka) with his fellow tribesmen, 
the servants of Susarman, will assail the Kaijvayanas and 
him (Susannah), and destroy tbe remains of the Sungas 
power and will obtain the earth.*’ 3 The Puranic statement 
that the Kaiiva Vasudeva “will become king among the 
Suugas* or “will become the Sunga k’ng”, read along with 

1 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit. t p 193. 

2 Pargiter, op cit p. 71. 
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the statement that the Andhra Sis'uka “will destroy the 
remains of the Suhgas”, seem to me to indicate that Deva- 
bhiimi, or Devabhuti, ruler of Magadha, was the nominal 
head of the Suhga federation. Vasudeva Kftnva usurped 
that position by assassinating him, but probably did not 
interfere with the other Suhga principalities. Whatever the 
date of Viisudeva Kiipva, it was the almost simultaneous 
attacks of the Andhra king Satakariji from the south, and 
of Kharavela, king of Kalihga, from the south-east, that led 
to the break up of the Suhga empire. In the Ilathigumpha 
inscription (lino 4) it is said that in the second year of his 
reign Kharavela sent an expedition to the west without 
taking heed (achitayita) of Satakariji. The country to the 
west of Orissa was known as the Daksina (southern) Kosala 
or Chedi (Central Provinces). Satakariji was evidently 
engaged in subduing Vidarbha (Berar) and Malava, and 
presumably had also an eye on the neighbouring Daksipa 
Kosala when Kharavela forestalled him by sending an expedi- 
tion thither. An inscription on the southern gateway of the 
StQpa I of Sanchl tells us : — 

“This is the gift of Anamda, son of Vasithi (Vitsisthl), 
and the superintendent of the workshop of king Siri- 
SStakapi.’’ 

The Brahml characters used in this short epigraph agree 
with the characters of the Hathigumpha inscription in those 
particulars in which the latter differ from the alphabet of the 
NanSghat inscriptions. I havo, therefore, identified this 
Siri-Sabakaiji of this Siuichl inscription and Satakariji 
mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription with the sixth 
Andhra king of the Puraijic list, Satakariji II, who is said 
to have reigned for 56 years. 1 This votive inscription on the 
mftgnifiuent south gate of the great stflpa of S&nchl, which 

I Memoirs of the Archaological Survey of India, I, p. 8, Plate 
vi, No. i ; Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Satlchl, Calcutta, 1918, 

p. 13 . 
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is only five miles to the west of Besnagar, ancient Vidi$5, 
seems to me to indicate that the Suhga capital in Malava was 
then in possession of Satakami II. 

Six years later, in the eighth year of his reign, as we have 
already seen, Kharavola firsb invaded Magadha and laid 
siege to Rajagrha. What was the direct result of this 
siege we do not know. But it had an important indirect 
result ; ib induced the Yavana kiug to give up his expedi- 
tion against Magadha and hasten to the assistance of the 
garrison at Mathura. No Indo-Greek coin has yet boen 
discovered at or about Mathura, and there is no other evi- 
dence to show that any Indo-Greek king ever held pos- 
session of that city. The Yavana-rSja mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha inscription must have been a Greek refugee 
from the Eastern Punjab who was forced to seek shelter 
in the Madhyadesa (Middle country of Northern India) by 
the Saka conqueror Maues. 1 should, therefore, venture to 
put down the accession of KhSravela to aboub 80 B.o. and 
the siege of Rajagrha to 72 b.o. Kharavela dealt the deci- 
sive blow to tho Suhga empire four years later (b.o. 68) 
when he entered the imperial capital (Pafallputra) in triumph 
and made the king of Magadha fall at his feet. Among 
the other principalities of the Suhga empire, Mathura and 
Malava were conquered by the Saka-Parthians aboub the 
middle of the first century ju.c. The Suhga principalities 
ot Pahchala and Kosala evidently survived for more than a 
century and a half till they were overthrown by tho Kushans. 1 

Ramapra8ad Chanda 


r For the coins of the kings of Ayodhya (Kodala) and PaflchsU 
see V. A, Smith, op, cit., pp. 148-1511 186-188. 



The Machinery of Administration as depicted 
in the Kautiliya 

ii 


The Superintendent of Courtezans had to perform diverse 
duties which may be roughly summed up as concerning the 
(1) appointment of female attendents for 
Gantkadhyaksa. ^ king and his household, their leave, dis- 
missal, transfer to other government departments such as 
the store-house ami the royal kitchen ; (2) the application 
of tho law regulating the treatment of courtezans, and the 
rights and liabilities between them on the one hand, and their 
relatives, paramours, or other people on the other ; (3) the 
supervision of the trainiug of the courtezans and their 
children as also the training of female slaves and actresses in 
music, dancing, painting, ete. under teachers obtaining grants 
from the State (4) the collection < [ license fees from tho 
singers, • dancers etc. and information from the courtezans 
regarding their incomes and visitors ; and (5) the supply of 
competent courtezans for dete-ding foreign spies. 

The nature of the duties outlined above shows that the 
Gavikatlhijaksa had to work in 'o-oi dination with t lie ISiMiii- 


hartf, the Superintendent, ut the Store-h >use and such other 
officials. It is not clearly stated that lie is subordinate 
to the Samahartf , though in the class of taxes relating to 
Durga , the license fe-s realized fr-un the public women 
are included. This points to the fact that the revenue 
collected by the Superintendent of Courtezans is made over 
to the Samahm tf. The Superintendent has also to come 
hit • frequent contact with the lc artment under the Antar- 
vams'ka (the Supermini! lent * f the Ladies’ Apartments) 
but there is no ground tor interring that the one was subor- 
dinate to the other. 
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The duties of the Navadhyakqa were very onerous. He 
had to supervise the proper realization of dues of various 

„ , kinds for the use of boats and hips belong- 

Nfivadhyaksa. . . , . 

mg to the sovereign in oceans, lakes, rivers 

etc. for transport from one place to another, for fording, pearl- 
fishing and so forth. The imposition called Klpta had 
to be paid by the people of villages on the sea-shore or on 
the banks of rivers, the naukdhdlaka by fishermen amount- 
ing to one-sixth of their haul of fishes, the sulka by mer- 
chants landing in port towns, the yatravetana (sailing fVe) 
by the passengers on board the king’s ships, the tara by 
people fording a river and so forth. The dtivahihz (con- 
veyance cess) and the mrtanl (a cess on beasts) were also 
realized. The freights for the transport of goods or live- 
stock across rivers were fixed e.g. 4 mdsas were charged for 
a camel or a buffalo, 5 mama for a small cart ; for big. rivers 
the freights were double the amounts. The NCiVadhyakm 
had to work properly the huge machinery by which these 
charges were realised. 

The manning of ships and boats all over the places under 
the charge of the Superintendent with susakas (captains), 
niydmakas (steersmen), ddtrarasmUjrdhakas (sailors with 
sickles and ropes) and ntsecakas (sailors for baling out water), 
the repair of these vessels as well as tho enforcement of the 
regulations as to the time and place for crossing rivers, 
entrance of foreign merchants into the country, arrests of 
suspects, concessions made to particular classes of persons 
in respect of ferry foes and so forth made the duties of the 
official very heavy indeed. 

It was also the duty of the head of this department to 
see that the rules in force in a commercial town as also the 
customs prevailing thero were obeyed by the passengers 
and the crew manning the ships that touched there. He 
was authorized to destroy the pirate ships. The vessels 
that violated the rules or customs of the commercial town 
as well as those that belonged to an enemy’s country could 
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also be similarly dealt with. The weather-beaten ships had 
to be shown kindly treatment while those that reached the 
harbour with their merchandise spoilt by water were exempt- 
ed from the payment of toll. 

The nature of the connection of the department under 
the Navadhyaksa with the military department is nowhere 
explained. In one passage (K., VII, 10) a reference has 
been made to the comparative insecurity of a fort surrounded 
by a river because it can be approached by the assailing 
array in various ways, one of which is by a bridge of boats. 
As there is no mention of the existence of boats and ships 
belonging exclusively to the military department for use for 
military purposes, it is inferrable that the Ndvadhyaksa 
supplied the requisite vessels to the department when needed. 

As details about the three departments under the three 

officers Oo dhyaksa , Akvddhyaksa , and Hasty ctdhyakqa have 

already been given in my Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity , 

I need only point out here the connection of these with the 

other departments, if any. The first two departments had 

an obvious link with the department under the Superintendent 

of Grazing Grounds ( Vivitadhyaksa ) whose duty was to open, 

preserve, and improve pastures and keep them secure for 

grazing by the appointment of hunters ( hibdhakas ) with 

packs of hounds watching thieves and ene- 

Go'dhyak§a mies ftn( j warding off dangers from wild 

Asvadhyaksa and 

Hastyadhyaksa. animals. 1 The military department had a 
close connection with all the throe depart- 
ments because the cattle needed for the commissariat and 
the horses and elephants required by that department in times 
of peace or war were supplied by them. The animals disabled 
by war were returned to them for maintenance. To make the 
horses and elephants fib for military purposes, there was provi- 
sion for imparting to them adequate training by expert trainers. 
To cater to the needs of tho sovereign and his household 


I K tt 11,34. 
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throughout the year including ceremonial occasions waa one 
of the most important duties of the Superintendents. The 
supply of stores for these departments has been mentioned 
as made from the Store-house ( kosthagara ) and the Treasure- 
house (Jco&agara) 1 indicating the close connection subsisting 
among the departments. 

The Superintendent of Elephants had, in addition to his 
duty in connection with the internal arrangements in the 
elephant stables and the training of the animals, to look to 
the preservation of elephant- forests. To carry on this portion 
of the work, there was the Nagavanadhyaksa , the Superin- 
tendent of the Elephant Forests, assisted by the Nagavana- 
palas , the keepers of these forests. The officers were 
acquainted with the limits of the forests under their charge, 
and could, when necessary, point out the paths leading into 
and out of these tracts. They used to capture elephants 
for the sovereign, aided by a special set of men designated 
as (1) Hastipaka (driver), 

(2) Padapasika (slipper of nooses round the legs of 
the animals) 

(3) Saimika (boundary guard) 

(4) Parikarmik a (servant for miscellaneous works) 

(5) Anikastha (trainer), and 

(6) Vanacaraka ( fores t-roamer). 3 

The Superintendent of Chariots, like the four Superin- 
tendents whose functions have been described above, had to 


_ perforin duties, important both from the civil 

athadhyaksa. aiu j { military standpoint. The chariots 

were the principal means of conveyance oi the rich and 
the middle class people while they constituted one of the 
four principal divisions of the ancient Hindu army. The 
fate of many a battle fought on the Indian soil, and conse- 
quently, of many a kingdom or empire within the Indian 
continent, depended, to a great extent, upon the Hatha - 



2 . 
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dhyakaa's skill in combining in these vehicles lightness of 
built and strength of structure in due proportion. The 
chariots build, by him were of several sizes and types. Seven 
different sizes are mentioned for chariots with a height of 

O 


10 purus&s (10 ft.), the width ranging from 6 to 12 feet. Six 
kinds of chariots for different purposes are also enumerated 
viz. Devaratha (for the idols), Pusparatha (for festive occa- 
sions), Sangramika (for war), Pariycinika, (for travel), Para- 
purdbhiyanika (for attack upon the citadel of an enemy), and 
Vainayika (for use during the period of training). 

The B athadhyakaa was also entrusted with the duty of 
having the charioteers trained in the use of weapons, control 
of the horses drawing the vehicle, and such other technicali- 
ties essential to their military education. 1 * * * * 

The Superintendent in chargo of Infantry looked after 
its various classes taking note of their strength or weakness, 

• He had to keep an eye on the armies of. 
Patyadhyaksa. ^j ie a ]li eaj inimical States, and the demo- 
cracies in order that he might understand the position of his 
own master and report it to his superior for the adoption 
of the necessary steps. It was his duty to supervise that 
the soldiers under him were being regularly drilled, and 
taught their duties as also the various modes of fighting 
adapted to the different kinds of battle-fields or to the pecu- 
liar circumstances that beset them. 9 

The Commander-in-Chief 8 supervised the organization 
and efficiency of all the four divisions of the army viz., the 
horBe, elephant, and chariot corps and the 
Senapati. infantry. As already pointed out, the 

departments under the four Superintendents Go’dhyakqa, 
Jivadhyaha , Sastyadhyakea and Rathadhyakqa had un 


I K., II, ch. 33. 2 Ibid. 

3 The term Senapati is also used to denote a military officer of 

a much lower rank. Ten soldiers were under a Padika, ten Padikas • 

under a Senapati and ten Senapatis under a Nay aka. K., X, ch. 6, 

P- 377 . 
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intimate connection with the military d epartinenb. It is 
nob expressly stated that the three officers were directly 
under the Senavati so far as their military duties were 
concerned. Assuming that it was not so the departments 
in the military aspects of their workings had to minister 
to the needs of the military department and to carry out 
the directions of the Commander-In-Chief communicated to 
them directly or otherwise. Hence, the subo rdinate position 
of the heads of the four departments in their relation to the 
Corainander-in-Chief in actual working, if not formally, can 
well be inferred. 1 

The Commander-in-Chief had to be, it is needlss to 
mention, well-grounded in the use of all kinds of weapons 
and the conduct of all kinds of fighting. Endowed with 
administrative capacity, he must see that the daily duties 
are being fulfilled by all the four divisions of the army. 
Generally speaking, he must have the capacity to choose 
suitable sites for battle, suitable times for starting on a 
march and commencing a fight ; to keep the necessary in- 
formation about the army of the enemy, to cause a breach 
in the enemy-camp, to break up the enemy's army and 
destroy the weak divisions, to storm the citadel, and to main- 
tain the solidarity and morale of his own army inspite of 
the attempts of the opponents to the contrary. 2 

That the military defence of the State from both the 
internal and external enemies received a sharo of attention 
commensurate with its importance may be inferred among 
other evidences from the number of times it recurs in the 
king's routine of daily duties. It is allotted a portion of 
the period from 6 to 7-30 a. m., the period from 3 p. m. 
to 3-30 p.m. (for the inspection of horses, elephants, chariots, 
and infantry) and a portion of the time from 4-30 p.m. to 
6 p.m. (for consultation with the Commauder-in-Chief). s The 

i K. t f I, ch. 33. 2 A., II, ch. 33, p. 140. 

3 A. I, ci.. 19. 
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first time-division was frequently occupied by the inspection 
of the military skill displayed by the cadets receiving train- 
ing for the four divisions of the army under the supervision 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and by the soldiers belonging 
to the horse, elephant, and chariot corps. 1 

The disciplinary rule mentioned by Megnsthenes in 
connection with the military department, viz., ‘There were 
royal stables tor horses and elephants, and a royal magazine 
for the arms, because the soldier has to return his arms to 
the magazine, and the horses and elephants to the stables* 
is borne out by the Kautillya. The horses and elephants 
have to be returned to the departments under the 
Superintendent of Horses and the Superintendent of 
Elephants as the case may be, as it was these depart- 
ments that supplied the animals for military purposes. 
The arms bearing the king’s mark had also to bo 
made over to the armoury under the si yudhagaradlnjaksa as 
the cadets or soldiers could not move about with them with- 
out a special permission. The weapons damaged through 
improper handling or lost, an account of which was kepi in 
the department, had to be made good. 

There was a check upon the movement of people into and 
from the kingdom by means of the issue of 
Mudradiiyaksa. passports from the office or agents of the 

Superintendent in charge of same for the nominal value of 
one masa for a pass. While it gave the government agents 
an opportunity of scrutinizing the men going out and corning 
in, it also served by the imposition of the charge to augment 
the State revenue. The omission to take a pass or the use 
of a counterfeit pass was visited with fines. 3 

The checking of passport for ingress and egress of people 
carried out under the Superintendent of 
Vivltadhyaksa. Passports had also to be done by the officers 

of the department under the Superintendent of Pastures when 


i K. % V, ch. 3, p. 249, 


2 K t) II, cli. 5|. 
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the people who are to hold the passports stray away into the 
places withiu the jurisdiction of those officers. 

The duties of the Superintendent of Pastures lay in open- 
ing grazing grounds in wild tracts by denuding them of wild 
animals, sinking wells and constructing reservoirs of water 
and embankments, and laying out gardens and orchards. 
The forests under his supervision had to be reconnoitred by 
hunters attached to his department taking with them packs 
of hounds for assistance in watching thieves and enemies, 
and warding off danger. The hunters had recourse to the 
following means for calling in the aid of king’s men or others 
from afar : 

(1) Blowing conch-shells and beating drums from 
concealed positions. 

(2) Remaining concealed on trees or mountains and send- 
ing information. 

(3) Riding away on swift horses etc. 

(4) Flying carrier-pigeons of the royal household with 
marks attached to them. Their return to the royal palace with 
the necessary information secured the desired assistance. 

(5) Indication of danger by lighting a series of beacon 
fires. 


It was also the duty of the Superintendent to sell by 
utilizing or converting into a source of income what remained 
of the yield of the timber and elephant forests after utilization 
of same by the Superintendent of Forest Store-house and the 
Superintendent of Elephants, and realize the following cesses 
or charges viz, vartaul (for the maintenance of paths in 
forests), corarakqana (for the provision for keeping away 
thieves) sarthdtivdhya (for the escort of traders through 
forests), and goraksya (for tho protection of cattle, or as 
Bhattasvamin explains, agriculture generally). 1 


Nagaraka. 


The officer in charge of a town was called 
Nagaraka. llis duties may be classified as 


follows : — 


i if., H, 34- 
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(1) The functions performed by him in connection with 
the census operations and the land survey have been deli- 
neated elsewhere. 1 Suffice it to say that the town was 
for the purpose of those works divided iuto four quarters 
and in each of them was placed an officer called Sthaniha 
supervising in his turn a number of subordinates, viz., 
the Gopas f each of whom took charge of collecting the 
necessary items of information from a certain number of 
households. The caste, gotra, name, occupation of both 
men and women, ami their income and expenditure were 
the principal points that had to be ascertained. The 
difficulty of keeping account of travellers and non-residents 
coming to the town for a short stay was obviated by the 
regulation that the heads of charitable institutions and house- 
holds must send the required information to the registering 
bureau at the proper time. 

The work of cadastral survey was entrusted to the very 
same set of officers as above. The demarcation of boundaries 
of villages, numbering and classification of plots of land as 
cultivated, uncultivated, plain and upland, dry and wet, and so 
forth, and keeping accounts of temples, places of pilgrimage, 
feeding houses, cremation grounds, storages of water for 
travellers, pasture grounds, irrigation works etc. formed the 
special charge of these Government servants with the Naga- 
raka at their head if the said items related to a town. 

(2) The Nagaraka had to see that the regulations 

against the breaking ou** of fire were duly observed by the 
residents of the town. The lighting of fire in houses was 
prohibited in summer during the hottest portions of the day 
(the second and third yama during the day time) unless 
cooking was done in the open air outside. The ownois ot 
houses had to be equipped with these instruments for 
extinguishing fire as quickly as possible : (i) five water pots, 

(ii) a water vessel ( kumbha ), (iii) a water tub made ot 


I Studies in A. //. Polity , pp. mf. 
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wood and kept at the door of a house, (iv) a ladder, (v) an axo 
to cut beams etc., (vi) a winnowing basket to blow away 
smoke, (vii) a hook to remove the burning pieces of wood, 
(viii) ropes and such other things, (ix.) a basket for taking 
away articles from the store room etc., and (x) a leather bag 
for the same purpose as the preceding. 

During summer, thatched roofs made of straw and such 
other materials \v**re removed. Those whoso avocation re- 
quired them to work by lire, such as blacksmiths, had to live 
in a particular locality. The owners of houses had to sleep 
in summer nights near the doors of their promises in order 
that they might quickly respond to a call for help in case 
fire broke out. Thousands of vessels full of water had to 
be kept in rows in the big roads and at their crossings, at 
the gates of the town and in buildings belonging to the State . 
Aii omission to run to give help to extinguish fire was a 
crime. The incendiaries were severely dealt with. 1 

The reason for the adoption of all these elaborate precau- 
tions lay in the fact, as pointed out elsewhere, 2 that timber 
was profusely used in the construction of buildings in those 
days in and near Magidha. 

(3) The enforcement of the regulations concerning the 
conservancy and sanitation of the town was also entrusted 
to this official. The throwing of dirt and refuse into the 
street, the accumulation of mire in it owing to the negligence 
of the owners of piemises, the commission of nuisances in 
sacred places, reservoirs of water, temples, and State-build- 
ings, throwing of carcasses <• animals and corpses of human 
beings into any place within the town, the transport of dead 
bodies through roads and gates other than those prescribed 
for the purpose, and their burial or cremation outside the 
burial grounds or crematoriums were \isited with penalties. 

(4) The maintenance of peace and order m the town 

1 AT., II, ch. 36. 

2 Htudus in A. 1 L Polity, pp. 100, 102. 
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rested on the Nagaraka. The movement of people from 
one place to another within the town or outside it in its 
immediate vicinity without a lamp was prohibited every 
night between 2f hours (6 nSlikas) after nightfall and 
the same number of hours before dawn. The offence was 
visited with a higher fine if it was committed by the side 
of the royal palace or during the two middle quarters 
of the night. Exceptions were made in favour of persons 
proceeding to attend to child-birth, carrying a corpse to tho 
cremation grouud, going to assemble at a place in answer 
to a trumpet call by the Nagaraka, proceeding to witness a 
show, or running to extinguish a fire. The physicians, and 
persons holding passes were also exempted ; the people, 
who by their demeanour or disguise, or by the possession 
of weapons in their person gave rise to suspicion were examin- 
ed or arrested. The Superintendent was to report to the 
king the ill omens noticed by him during the night. Many 
omens were believed to be of evil import to tho king or tho 
kingdom and this was sought to be counteracted by appro- 
priate rites. 

The Superintendent was to keep under a strict super- 
vision the policemen in the performance of their duties, and 
their derelictions of duties, specially thoso in their conduct 
to the fair sex, were visited with penalties ranging even to 
death. 

The articles lost or left behind by people through over- 
sight were kept by him in safe custody. 

It was open to the wayfarers to catch hold of persons 
who appeared to them by their conduct or external appear- 
ance to be of suspicious character, and bring thorn to the 
police. Searches were made probably through policemen 
in disguise in deserted houses, workshops, grogshops, gam- 
bling houses, shops of sellers of cooked rice and flesh, aud 
abodes of heretics for the arrest of suspicious characters. 

The release of prisoners from the jail in the town on 
festive or memorable occasions or for uniformly good oonducb 
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in the jail was made under the immediate supervision of the 
jailer (Bandhanagaradhyakaa). The insertion of the 
details regarding jail -delivery in the delineation of the duties 
of the Nagaraka very probably implies that the responsibility 
of supervision was shared by him and the Nagaraka. 1 

The Department of Espionage 

This department occupied a very important place in the 
administration of a State in ancient India. It was divided 
into two sections, viz., the one correspond- 
ing to the Secret Intelligence Department 
of a modern State, and the other to the 
department of secret emissaries, whose ser- 
vices are needed for the Military Depart- 
ment, and the Department for Foreign Affairs. 

The following five classes of gudhapurusas (spies) come 
under the first section : 1 . Kdpcitika , 2. TJdasthita , 3. Grha- 

palika , 4. Vaidehctka, and 5. Tdpasa. According to the 
Kuutillya , Kdpcitika is a disguised disciple, bold and com- 
petent to get at the core of the minds of people with 
whom he deals. The next four designations denote a recluse, 
a householder, a trader, and au ascetic (lit. a practiser of 
religious austerities) respectively. 

Those classes that fall under the other section are: 
1. Satrin , 2. Tiksna , 3. Tiasada , and 4. Bhiksukl . a ‘Satrin* 
literally means ‘one in disguise*. The Satrins had to learn 
fortune-telling, legerdemain, the dhannasdstras , the science 
ot interpreting the cries of birds, etc. The Tikqnas (lit. rough, 
fiery, or audacious) had to bo brave, able to face wild animals 
without caring for their own safety. The Rcisadas were indo- 
lent, crooked, devoid of any tender feeling for even their friends 
and relations, and able, as the name implies, to administer 
poison. The JBhiksukls were female mendicants, who could 
have access to the women’s apartments of the householders, 
where the spies of the other sex could not enter. 

1 AT., II, ch. 36. 


Two sections of 
Gudhapurusas ; 
the classes under 
each section. 


2 K., I, chs. II, 12, 
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The salaries given to Samsthas were higher than those 
to the Sancaras . 1 The former are called the Samsthas be- 
cause their work requires that they should station themselves 


Differences bet- 
ween the two 
classes. 


in a particular place for some time, while 
the latter are designated as Sancftras because 
they have to roam about for the perform- 


ance of their duties. In addition to this 


difference, there is one other, inferred from an examination 
of the instances of works done by the two classes, viz., that 
the Samsthas are, as a rule, required to do duties that do 
not directly involve acts of a violent nature, while the San- 
caras are to commit acts of violence or cause them to be 


committed, if necessary, e.g., murder, arson, looting. Thus 
the Samsthas may well be called secret informants, and the 
Sancaras secret agents. Hence, this nomenclature will he 
followed later on. Though the duties were different, the 
two classes had frequently to work in unison, each class 
doing its portion of the work in co-ordination with the other. 
Though the designations of the spies have been evidently 
given them either on account of the disguises put on, the 
qualities regarded as essential to their functions, or the 
nature of the duties performed by them, the set of spies 
mentioned first is, according to the text, divided into only 
five classes. There is however no limit to the disguises under 
which the spies have to work, and in fact the Kautilxya 
mentions many more than five, as for instance, a spy may 
be disguised as bump-backed, dwarfish, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
or as a dancer, a singer, or a performer on musical instruments. 
These assumed appearances, however, do not add to the 
number of the divisions of the ‘secret informants , 9 viz., five. 
The ‘secret agents’ again are divided into four classes though 
the disguises used by them vary according to circum- 
stances 


I Ah, v. ;i. 


3 ' 
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The duties of the spies may be classified as : 

A. To carry out the instruction of the king or any official 
or officials authorized b}' him to test the character of proba- 
tioners for posts in any of the Government departments by 
putting temptations in their way. The nature of the tempta- 
tions ( upadha ) varied according to the qualifications needed 
for discharging the duties of the post for which a particular 
probationer was a candidate. These tests were (a) dharmo - 
padha , (b) arthopadha , (c) lcamopadha , and (d) bhayopadhd , 
relating to religion, wealth, love, and fear respectively. 1 
Illustrations will make the meaning clear. A priest is osten- 
sibly insulted or dismissed by the king for not complying 
with his instruction to officiate at a religious rite performed 
by an outcast. He sends the satrins under disguises to the 
officials to be tested, inciting them to join him in a conspiracy 
against the unrighteous king. Those that agreo to the 
proposal are found wanting under the test. This is the 
religious teat. 2 

Proposals may be thus made by ostensibly dismissed 
army officers, or women (really spies) having access into the 
royal household pointing out the prospect of acquiring wealth 
by attempting the life of the king, or throwing out the hopo 
of getting one of the ladies of the king’s harem entangled in 
love. 3 These nr© the arthopadha and kamopadha respectively. 
Those candidates, who are successful in all the tests, are 
eligible for being appointed as mantrins : those that pass 
the religious tests may be selected for posts in the law- 
courts. The overcoming of monetary allurements proves 
men fib for service in the State departments uuder Samahartr 
etc. where money is handled on a large scale. The successful 
resistance to amatory allurements proves the capacity for 
performing duties in places where women reside. The 
application of the upadha named last is the means for 

I K. t I, ch. 10. 2 Ibid „ I, ch. 10, 

3 Ibid. t I, ch. 10. 
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selecting those, the nature of whose services requiros their 
presenoe near the king. Those who failed in all the tests 
conld be engaged in the departments where only physical 
labour was needed suoh as the mines and forests . 1 

B. To watoh the purity of the official conduct of the 
heads of the various departments and their subordinates. 
The stationing of spies to watch the tlrthas is mentioned in 
several old Sanskrit works. * The eighteen tlrthas exhaust , 8 
roughly at least, the whole sphere of work of a State and 
meet its indispensable requirements providing for the deli- 
beration of State questions and assistance to the sovereign, 
both seoular and spiritual, for his personal safety and conve- 
nience, for the administration of justice in the country, for 
its internal peace and external security, for the collection of 
State-dues and their application, and lastly for the supply 
of material needs of the people by the exploitation of its 
natural resources, by manufactures, commerce and industries . 4 
The information gathered regarding the tlrthas is sufficient 
for ordinary purposes to show the inner workings of a State 
and the direction of its policy. 

The collection of information as to what was going on 
in the neighbouring kingdoms, e.g., in the states within a 
king’s mandala such as satru (enemy), mitra (friend), udasina 
(the state possessing the greatest strength within the 
mandala) and madhyama (the state possessing medium 
strength within the mandala), 5 was a necessity, as other* 

I AT., r, ch. io. 

s See Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 84-86. 

3 They are : (1) Mantrin , (2) Purohita, (3) Sempati, (4) Yuva- 

1 (S) Dauvarika, (6) Antarvatnsika, (7) Prasastr, (8) Santa kart r, 

(9 ) Sannidhe.tr , (10) P radestr, (11) Nayaka, (12) PauraVyavaha rik a , 
(13) Karmantika, (14) Mantripan§adadhyak%a. (15) DandapUla, 
(16) Durgapala, (17) Antapala and (18) Alavika, 

4 Aspects etc,, p. 86 

5 For an explanation of the terms udasina and madhyama 
see my Inter-State Relations in Ancient India, p. 13. Kautilya has 
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wise a king and his highest officials could never keep them- 
selves apprised of the doings and the policy of the other 
states, and thus try to make their own position secure by 
being pre-warned. Hence spies were appointed to watch 
secretly and report about the workings of the various 
departments of the surrounding states and about the doings 
of their authorities. It is superfluous to point out the im- 
portance of the supply of important items of oorrect 
information about the developments in the administration 
of the neighbouring states, for the fickle changes in the inter- 
state atmosphere in those days could have brought about a 
ruinous storm at any moment ; and to have been thus fore- 
warned was to have been forearmed. A convenient and 
probably cheaper method of having reports from other king- 
doms through spies was by appointing what were called the 
ubhayavetanas . 1 They were in the pay of the State engag- 
ing their services as spies, while at the same time they 
secured jobs in the departments of the other State whence 
they wanted to collect information, receiving salaries for 
their labour from that State. 

According to the Ramayana 3 and the Mahabhdrata , s the 
first threo tirlhas viz., mantrin , purohita, and yuvaraja are 
excluded from the observation of the spies engaged by a king 
within his own kingdom, while they are not excluded by him 
so far as other States are concerned. Three spies unknown 
to one another are allotted, according to the texts, to each 
tlrtha in order that their independent reports may check 
one another, and suggest the necessity of a further verification 
before action in case of their mutual disagreement. This is 
also the procedure mentioned in the Kautiliya *: trayanam ekeb 


evam Satrau ca mitre ca madhyame cavapec caran, 
udaslne ca tesam ca tlrthesv astada§asv api. AT., I, ch. 12. 

Cf. K„ VII, ch. 13— krtsne ca mandate nityain dutan gudhamS ca 
vasayet. 

1 K,, I, ch. 2. 2 II, IOO, 36. 3 II, 5, 38. 4 K., I, ch. 12. 
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vakye sampratyayah ( confidence is to be pluced in the 
reports in case of their unanimity). The limitation of the 
number of spies to three is not however found in the 
Kautiliya. 

C. To watch the citizens who are disaffected in the 
king’s own dominion as also those who are for or against 
him in the neighbouring states in order that, when necessary, 
the disaffected may be won over by conciliation or gifts, or 
kept in check through dissension among themselves or 
recourse to violence. The loyal may have their attitude 
towards him strengthened by honours and rewards, and the 
influence of hostile kings secretly operating to alienate the 
subjects may be kept in abeyance or nullified by prompt 
and adequate measures. 1 In short, their duty is to watch 
the kytycts and akytyas in the king's own dominion ns also 
in the neighbouring ones ( svavisaye and parciviqaye), and 
take the necessary actions. Those people who in a State 
are susceptible to persuasion by the spies from other 
dominions have boon classified in the Kautiliya 9 as (1) the 
angry ( kruddhavarga ), (2) the alarmed ( bhUavarga ), (3) the 
greedy ( luhdhavarga ) and (4) the proud (manivarga). The 
nature of the individuals or the circumstances by reason of 
which they are classed under one head or another are detailed 
by way of illustration in the Kautiliya and the methods 
calculated to he successful in the efforts to win them over 
have also been suggested. 

]). To collect certain items of information in connection 
with the maintenance of statistics required for keeping the 
census records and the land records up to date. The details 
about the census operations and the cadastral survey have 
been described elsewhere. 3 Suffice it to say that the informa- 
tion collected by the spies in disguises was meant first to 

1 K., I, chs, 13, 14, 2 K ., I, ch. 14. 

3 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, pp. 106-114 ; See also K ., 

'Chs. 35, 36. 
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check the correctness of that collected by the Sthdnikm and 
Gopas under the immediate supervision of the Pradestps and 
the final direction of the Samahartp . Secondly, certain 
additional items of inquiry were entrusted to the spies ex- 
clusively, and these items supplemented the information 
embodied in the records by the previous means. Those 
operations covered the towns as well as villages. 

E. To prevent spies deputed by other States from 
carrying on their work within the dominion, and to cause their 
arrest. 1 * It is found from the traditional daily routine of the 
king’s duties 3 that three periods are set apart for attention to 
work in connection with the department of espionage viz. a 
portion of the time 12 to 1-30 p.m. is devoted to understand- 
ing tho secret reports from spies written in cryptic charac- 
ters, 3 G to 7 p.m. to interview with the spies (gudlni- 
purusas), and a portion of the period from 3 a.m. to 4-30 a.m 
to sending out spies on thoir errands. It is evident there- 
fore that the king came into direct contact with the spies 
and sot them to their secret works himself, watching from 
day to day the progress made by them. But the work of 
the espionage department is so vast that it is not possible for 
the king to accomplish the whole of it unaided. Tho assis- 
tance of the mantrin and purohita is mentioned 4 in connec- 
tion with the testing of the officials described already. The 
Samdhartp was entrusted with the power to direct the spies 
employed for helping up the census operations and cadas- 
tral survey. The Nctgctvaka was authorized to direct the 
spies for similar works within the town. The Samdhartp 
had also to set the spies on the Adhyaksus (heads of depart- 


1 K. t I, ch. 12. 2 lbid. y I, cli. 19. 

3 Caraguhyabodhanlyani ca budhyeta. — K. t I, ch. 12. Cf. Sam- 

jnalipi used for sending messages to the espionage bureau. K., I. 
ch. 12. 

4 ‘Mantripurohitasakah ..saucayet’. — AT., I, ch. IQ. 
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inonts) to ascertaiu their honesty. 1 The Samahartf was 
entrusted with the maintenance of discipline in all the depart- 
ments as indicated by Book IV, ch. 9 ( Sarvadhikaranaraksor 
nam). In this chapter various departments and their heads 
have been expressly mentioned. Mm. T. Ganapati Sastri 
in his commentary on a passage in K. } I, ch. 12, p, 20 (re. the 
stationing of spies to watch the 18 tirthas) states that the 
Sancaras wero directed by the king himself, because only 
the term ‘raja* has been used in it without any reference to 
assistance from any of his officials, while the Samsthas were 
set in motion by the king aided by the officials. This 
cannot, i think, be made a basis of difference between the 
two sets of spies, for a reference to the multifarious works 
that they had to do both in times of peace and war will 
show that the issuing of instructions from the king alone 
and the supervision of the results of their labours could not 
possibly be effected by one man without imparing or ruining 
efficiency. Moreover, the mention of the term ‘raja* only 
in the passage referred to does not conclusively indicate that 
assistance from the officials has been meant to be excluded. 
Book IV, ch. 9, in which the Samahartr has been mention- 
ed as the authority who possesses delegation of power to 
check the actions of the heads of the various departments 
and their subordinates ends with the sloka : 

evarn arthacaran piirvam raja dandena sodhayet, 

sodhayeyu& ca sudd has te paurajanapadan dnmaih. 

Here ‘raja’ has been mentioned as correcting the offi- 
cials, though the actual work is being done by the 
Samahartr and his assistants. Hence, the reference 
to the king alone does not imply that he has to do 

1 Evam samfihartrpradiatas tfipasavyarijanah karsakagoraksavai- 
dchakanam adhyaksanfun ca Saucasaucam vidyuh. — K., II, ch. 35 , 
P. 143* T. Ganapati Sastri takes 'adliyalcs-janam* to mean ‘gopadlnam* 
which is inconsistent. The heads of departments are meant. The 
reasons have been given above. 
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the work personally, and that whab he does not do 
himself cannot be described as being done by him 
in a general statement. Henoe, though it is mentioned as 
the king’s duty to send spies to watch the eighteen tlrthas 
(includiug the heads of departments), it is not inconsistent 
if the Samahartp is regarded as entrusted with the authority 
to depute the sancaras (secret agents) for the purpose. The 
Samfthartp actually directs the Satrins (a class of secret 
agents) as indicated in Book IV, ch. 4. A glance at the 
numerous ramifications of the activities of the spies will 
show what a large field had to be covered by their operations 
specially in times of war. Sometimes, as for instance during 
the siege of a fortress, both the secret informants and the 
secret agents had to be given prompt directions and this 
could have been done only by men on the spot and not by 
the king who may be at a place far distant from the field 
of action. 

An idea of the nature of the works that the spies were 
expected to do can be had from a short account of same in 
the various fields of action within and outside the State 
during peace and war. This account is, of course, meant 
to supplement whab has been already said about their 
duties. 

To bring offenders within the clutches of justice, spies 
(satrins, etc.) were employed in the villages as well as in the 
government departments for the detection of enemies. The 
offenders are said to be of thirteen kinds, though only a few 
classes are mentioned, such as makers of 
fion wh^the 60 " counterfeit coins, people lowering the quality 
law courts. -of gold by mixing alloy with same aud try- 

ing to pass it off as pure gold, persons agree- 
ing to give false evidence, administrators of justice taking 
illegal gratifications, persons administering poison, and so 
forth. 1 Spies pretending to have supernatural powers aeso- 


I K., IV, 4 (gudh&jivinam raksa). 
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ciate with the suspected persons such as adulterers and robbers 
and have them brought to book while ostensively helping to 
carrying out their criminal intentions. 1 * For the detection 
of persons suspected to have committed crimes, persons of 
the same character, harlots, persons with a persuasive 
tongue, story-tellers, and inn-keepers are employed to watch 
them and elicit information. 3 

Extremely severe steps wero taken in secret against the 
persons or officials hostile to the king personally or to both 
the king and the kingdom. The secret agents killed, or 
brought about the death of these people 
Spies in connec- j a situations created by their wire-pulling 
Yogavrttam. from a distance. Tim brother of a seditious 
official, for instance, may be incited by a 
Satrin to put forward his claim for inheritance and have the 
property from him. The claimant may lie at the door of tho 
house or elsewhere when a Tiksna may murder him and cry 
out ‘Alas, 3 the claimant for inheritance has been murdered 
by his brother.' Thus the recalcitrant brother may be im- 
plicated in a murder case and punished. 4 A. spy may, us a 
physician, undertake to cure a seditious person, who may bo 
mado to believo that the illness from which he is suflering is 
likely to bo fatal, and put him to death by poisoning him 
through medicines and diot. 5 Tho measures suggested in 
the chapter Kosabhisarrihavana for tho replenishment of 
the Government treasury in times of financial difficulties are 
of several kinds, viz., (1) the realizatiou of larger amouuts in 
the shape of Government dues from the cultivators, trades- 
men, and herdsmen. The raising of demands by the State 
may in some cases be accompanied with the giviug of facilities 
by the king, e.g., the supply of grain and cattle to those that 

i K„ IV, 5 (siddhavyafijanairmanavaprakasanam). 

a K. t IV, 6. 

3 See K„ V, ch. i for the various examples, 

4 Ibid, 5 Ibid. 
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colonize waste lands ; (2) the collection of donations from 
citizens stimulating, through spies posing as donors, their 
desire to surpass one another in the amounts paid by them ; 
honours were also conferred by the king upon the donors ; 
(3) the realization of sums from the people through spies 
playing upon the religious credulity or superstitions of the 
people ; (4) the pooling of the properties belonging to the 
deities in the towns and the countryside under the manage- 
ment of the devatadhyakaa (Superintendent of Temples) and 
the utilization of same, and (5) the cheating and even murder- 
ing of the seditious and the wicked through spies, and the 
appropriation of the properties thus acquired. The examples 
are numerous. One may be cited here : A spy in the guise 
of a tradesman becomes the partner of a rich trader. As soon 
as a large sum of money is to hand from the sale-proceeds, 
deposits etc. he causes himself to be robbed of same. That 
the consequences of these measures might, when misapplied, 
prove ruinous to the king himself was realized, and hence 
a warning has been given that they should in no case be 
applied to people other than the wicked and the seditious 
(evam dmyeqv adharmikesu cct varteta netaresu). 1 

Spies disguised as traders might sell on credit articles 
(belonging to the State) for use by the military men going 
out on a military tour on condition that when they return 
they will have to pay double the quantity borrowed. Thus 
the king is likely to receive back a large portion of what 
he pays as wages to the soldiers. 

A detailed knowledge of the neighbouring States (within 


Spies in connec- 
tion with the ‘six 
courses of action* 
(sadgunya). 


the mandala) of a king was necessary 
to enable him to carry on negotiations with 
one or more of them regarding particular 
transactions without being circumvented. 


A satisfactory conclusion of a bhumisandlii (agreement for 


acquisition of land) or mitrasandhi (acquisition of an ally) in a 


1 AT., V, ch. 2 (KoBabhisatpharana). 
I.H.Q., DECEMBER, I929 
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sairihitapray&na (combined expedition) requires a thorough 
knowledge of the objects from among which to choose 
viz., lands or allios, 1 An estimate of the strength of a 
State (by a king or his mantrin) in comparison with any other 
State or States with which it may have to come into conflict, 
presupposes, according to the process prescribed in the 
Kautillya, a detailed knowledge of the merits and demerits 
of each of the seven elements of sovereignty. 2 To remain 
equipped with such information at all times requires an 
agency through which it can be had regularly.and this agency 
is none other than the system of espionage carried on in the 
neighbouring states, to which reference has already been 
made. Of course, the envoy, or the personal knowledge of 
the king and the mantrin could have supplemented this 
means of collecting information. 

The services of spies ( ubhayavetana ) were utilized in efforts 
to cause a split in the combination of several kings against 
one. 3 The assistance of spies in various disguises has been men- 
tioned as necessary for a prince kept as a hostage for effect- 
ing his escape from the custody of a Dapdopanayin king. 4 

The means suggested for removing difficulties in the rear 
of a king while he is thinking of marching against an enemy 
involve the use of the services of satrins for causing dissen- 
sions among the people, causing troubles in 
The services of the rear or doing away with them by violent 

tion with the methods. 8 To avert dangers arising from 

abhiyasvatkarma enemies outside the State combining with 
(the duties of an . 0 

invader). 0110 another or carrying on concerted action 

against the king with the local people, and 
from a few people of a place within the State combining with 
others in another part of same, the assistance of satrins and 
tlkmas resorting at times to violent means is requisitioned. 6 


1 & 2 See Inter-State Relations in Ancient India, 

3 K., VII, ch. 14. 4 Ibid., VII, ch. 17. 

5 Ibid., IX, ch. 3. 6 Ibid., IX, chs. 5 and 6. 
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When a war is about to take place or is continuing, the 
spies ( satrins ) in company with astrologers and others declare 
with the object of infusing greater enthusiasm into the minds 
of the soldiers that their operations will be 
The work of spies successful and those of the enemy will be a 
failure. 1 Spies were also employed to harass 
the enemy by setting fire to camps, by communicating to the 
enemy through e/ivoys who are really secret agents such 
false information as the revolt of a section of his subjects 
in his dominion by inciting the seditious subjects of the enemy 
into active hostilities towards him, and so forth. 9 

When a very powerful king attacks a weak one in spite 
of the latter’s offer of sandhi on terms not accepted by the 
former, recourse is had by the latter to all sorts of secret 

,. . means, fair or foul. The king has to depend 

The averting of 0 . 1 

dangers from a in a large measure for the execution of these 

khg though means upon the secret agents. The deli- 

measures carried neation of these methods forms the subject- 

out largely by matter of the five chapters in Book XII 

the spies. ( abaliyasa ) of the Kautiliya. They in- 

volve a profuse use of acts of violence committed by the 
spies. Attempts are made to take full advantage of the 
weaknesses of the inimical king and his officials. When they 
come within the meshes of various kinds cast by the secret 
agents, they are made away with, or brought under control. 
One or two typical examples will give a clear idea of the 
nature of the steps taken : The leaders of the enemy’s army 
may be tempted by women sent to them for the purpose, and 
in their attempts to have them, they quarrel with one ano- 
ther. Those defeated in the achievement of their object 
arc persuaded to leave their opponents aud turn over to 
the side of the king whose spies have brought about the 
quarrel. 8 Instances of the murder of army officers and parti- 
sans of the inimical king, the alienation of officials and sub- 


1 K., ch. 3. 


2 Ibid,, ch, 6, 


3 Ibid,, XII, ch. 2. 
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jeots from him through bribes and honours, and the persua- 
sion of the enemy’s rear-enemy (par$nigraha) to attack the 
former are given in Book XII, ch. 3. Some measures in- 
volving au extensive use of fire and poison in various covert 
ways are described in the next chapter of the Kautiliya . 
All these examples are only suggestive, as action has to be 
taken according to the circumstances of the moment. Breach- 
es and obstructions in the means of communication and 
transport at the disposal of the enemy are a principal object- 
ive of the secret workers who also try to slay the king by 
various contrivances or in critical situations. The next 
chapter (K. t XII, 5) describes how the king can be surrepti- 
tiously injured, killed, or captured in places where he may 
come for worship or other works. The remaining measures, 
like those in the aforesaid chapter, are of a miscellaneous 
nature involving the use of fire and poison, and intended 
to injure the enemy in his own camp or palace. 

Though Book XII of the Kautiliya treats of the steps 
that may be taken by a weak king against a powerful one, 
many of those suggested in the next book (XIII) dealing 
with the means of capturing a fortress can obviously be used 
by the weak king against his powerful opponent and there- 
fore have been recommended for use. There are a few other 


references in the Xllfch Book to chapters in other parts 
of the treatise, from which it is clear that though the Book 
suggests a few means for the defence of his person and 
kingdom by a weak king, those mentioned elsewhere in the 
work are meant also to be appHed by him, if required. 

The first chapter of the Xlllbh Book speaks of the kind 


The work of the 
secret enemies in 
connection with 


of propaganda referred to already in several 
connexions, viz., the alienation of the people 
in the enemy’s territory by various means 


the capture of a 
fortress (durga- 
lambhopaya). 


through spies in various disguises. The 
deceptive contrivances similar to those men- 
tioned above for deluding the king and 


capturing or killing him are delineated in the second chapter 
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of this Book. A distinctive feature of many of them lies 
in a greater admixture of rites and dodges that can work 
upon the religious beliefs, and superstitions of the people. 
In the next chapter ( XjlII, 4 — apctsarpapraitidhi ) are 
suggested means in which the spies try to win the good 
graces of the inimical king, and if these be successful, they 
take advantage of their favourable position and do him harm 
in various ways, causing him physical injury to the extent 
of slaying him. The enemies of the enemy may be persuad- 
ed to cause him losses while the allies of the enemy may 
also be induced to betray him at critical moments. Spies 
may manage to harbour themselves within the fort of the 
enemy and help an attack made on the fort by assisting the 
invaders from within and creating confusion in the army 
of the King. Several illustrations have also been given for 
carrying away cattle etc. from the enemy’s territory. The 
assistance of the secret agonts is also utilized during the siege 
of a fort or the actual storming of same. Spies residing within 
the besieged fort may tie packets of inflammable powder to 
the tails of monkeys, mungooses etc. and set them at large 
by setting the powder aflame. This means is resorted to in 
extreme cases, as a burnt fort would prove to be an acquisi- 
tion of doubtful value to the invader if successful. Spies 
disguised as friends and relatives of the besieged and pro- 
vided with passports may enter the enemy’s fort and help 
in its surrender. The enemy may be made to believe a pre- 
tending ally who sends him a deceitful message that he is 
marching to strike the besieging party to help him. When 
the enemy comes out of the fort to witness the tumult caused 
ostensibly by the attack upon the besieging army, he may 
bo slain. 

Book XIV, ch. 1 suggests very drastic measures against 
the wicked ( adharmika ) for the preservation of tho four 
castes against which they committed offences. Fire and 
poison are used through spies for causing their death or 
ruin. 
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The enlistiug of the active sympathy of the demooraoies 

in times of need was regarded by a king as important for the 

furtherance of his interest, and the alienation of their 

sympathies from the side of his enemy was 

The work of the regrardod as equally important. The secret 
spies in connec- ’ J , 

tion with the attempts to cause dissensions among the 
democracies leaders of a democratic State siding with the 

(, sanghas ). enemy in spite of the endeavours of a king 

to keep it on his side, or to kill the obstructionists among 
them by secret means are only corollaries from the angle of 
vision from which the help obtainable from a democracy was 
viewed. Democracies, like that of the Licchavis, were very 
powerful in those days, consisting, as they did, of members 
of military tribes with a thorough military training. The 
help of such a State in a war waged by a king with another 
went far to determine its fate and hence the treatment of the 


subject of the Sanghas has been allotted a separate Book, 
small though it be. The lines which the actions of the spies 
are to follow are similar to those already indicated in connec- 
tion with the causing of dissensions among the subjects and 
officials of a Sbate. The rousing of anger, jealousy and such 
other passions in the minds of the persons who are to be 
divided among themselves is caused by the secret agents. 
They also put objects of temptation in their way in order 
that they might yield to the proposals made to them. If 
they did not, they were made away with at unguarded 
moments. Tho act3 of violence including the use of fire and 
poison are recommended to be committed secretly by the 
agents in a manner similar to that already pointed out. 1 


{To be continued) 


Narendra Nath Law 


I K.,X I 



A three-headed statue of Yamari from 
the District of Dacca 


Among the collection of the P5la sculptures of East 
Bengal, exhibited in the Museum of the Yarendra Research 
Society at Rajshahi, there is an image f 30 "xi 3 *’) of consi- 
derable iconographical interest, shown in the accompany- 
ing plate, It comes from PascimpSra in the district of 
Dacca and represents, as will be seeD, a dwarfish, pot-bellied, 
three-headed deity, with a frowning look, beard and whiskers, 
hair standing out in curls like flames, open lips, prominent 
teeth, and stepping to the spectator’s right in the archer 
pose (pratyalidha-pada), trampling under each foot, a corpse, 
lying on the back, on a full-blown lotus. He wears a belted 
skin and the usual jewellery. Further distinct features of his 
adornment are : a figurine of the celestial ( Dhyani ) Buddha 
Aksobhya on the crown, ornaments of snakes, one passing 
over the left shoulder like a sacred thread ( Yajna-sutra ), 
the rest coiling round the ankles and the armpits, and a 
long garland composed of human skulls, falling to the knees. 
Between his legs is a small figure of a worshipper with 
clasped hands. 

In the Museum it is marked as No. A (a) 4 and described 

124 

in the Catalogue, as a four-handed figure. 1 On a more careful 
observation, it will be noticed that it originally possessed 
three hands on each side. Of the right hands, the uppermost 
one carries a battered sword, the next lower exhibits the 
tarjanl mudra and also a rosary (aksamala) , the third hand 
and its attribute are broken. Of the left hands only one is 
intact, which holds a skull-cap (Jcapala). 

1 R. G. Basak and D. C, Bhattacharya, Catalogue of the Archaeo- 
logical Relics in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, p. 4. 
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A THREE-HEADED STATUE OF YAMARI 


In the Catalogue referred to, it is suggested that the 
image represents the Bodhisattva Trailokya-bhasmaftkara (?) 
(Trailokya-vasankara), one of the forms of Avalokitesvara. 
The Sadhanas of Trailokya-vaSankara describe him as “one- 
faced, two-armed, three-eyed, who has the crown of chignon 
over head, carries in his two hands, the noose and goad 
stamped with the vajra , who is seated on the red lotus in 
the Vajra-paryanka attitude and is decked in celestial gar- 
ments and ornaments ,* 11 As the above description does not 
apply to the image under consideration, the proposed identi- 
fication appears improbable. 

On the contrary, the cognitive traits of the image are 
sufficiently clear for recognising it as a figure of Yamari or 
Yamantaka. Representations of this god, according to the 
Sadhanas y * arc characterised by a dwarfish {khavv a) stature, 
disproportionately large head or heads ( vilcftanana ), corpu- 
lent belly (' mahedara ), scowling brows (bhrkuli-lalala), “can- 
ine fangs” ( daimtra-karalina ), uprising hair (urddhva-jvalat- 
ke$a), beard and whiskers ( bhru-ima&rujala-kajrili-Tci'ta - 
vahtrapadma ) 9 archer pose ( pratyalulhapada ), an effigy of 
Aksobhya on the crown ( Aksobhya-mukutina ) and ornament 
of snakes (nagabharana-vibhusana). 

In accordance with the object of the worshipper the 
image of Yamari differs in form and colour. I11 some of 
the forms, he is figured in embrace with his consort Prajna, 
in some he appears also without her. The colour of his body 
may be red, black, yellow or white , 3 The red Yamari 
(Rakta-Yainari), one-headed, two armed, bearing a skull-cap 
(kapdla) in the left hand and a “white staff surmounted by 
a yellow head still wet with blood 1 2 3 * {sardra-pUa-mund-ankita- 


1 Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography , p. 45. 

2 Bhattacharya, Sadkanamala ; vol. II, (G.O.S.), pp. 528-558. 

3 "Ra kta-hr* n a- pit a- sit a- varaam karmmanurupato dhyeyam n — 
SadhanamaB % vol. II, p. 532. 
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sita danda) 1 2 in the right, is accompanied by PrajnS. The 
dark YamSri (Krspa Yamftri) is of four Varieties: (a) one- 
faced and two armed, (b) three-faced and four-armed, (c) six- 
faced and six-armed, and (d) three-faced and six-armed, 3 The 
present specimen is of the last mentioned type. The dhydna 
describing this form is quoted below : 

<4 Yamantakam»&tmanam vicintayet kr§$am trimukham 
sndbhujarn, kvacit sanmukham satcaraiiarn ca, dam?tra-kar&la- 
vadanam = arakta-nay aiiam cakra-khadga-musala-dhara-daksiijLa- 
bhuja-trayam vettall-parasu-pasa-dhari-vama-bhuja-trayam, 
khadga-mudgara-vajradhara-daksiiia-kararn vame gha^ta-vftjra- 
pasa-mrlsalani kvacit, arddhva-pingala-kesa-muuda-malaviblnl- 
sifca*-maulmam = asta-n&gendra-viraeit«abharanam Aksobhya- 
mukutinam visva-daIa-kainal==opari Suryyainag^ale pratyall- 
dha-pada-sthitam•••. ,,3 

‘‘The worshipper should conceive himself as Yam&ntaka, 
dark, three-faced, six-armed, sometimes six-faced and six- 
armed, with fearful tusks in the mouth, reddish eyes, 
bearing discus, chopper and mace in the three right hands 
and goblin, axe and noose in the three left hands, or chopper, 
inace and thunder-bolt in the three right hands and bell, 
thunder-bolt with noose, and club in the three left hands, 
with brown hair standing on end, with his head adorned by 
a garland of skulls, with eight serpents as his ornaments, a 
figure of Aksobhya on the crown, standing in the archer 
pose, in the orb of the Sun on a double-lotus... " 

The emblems of the god as stated in the Sddhana , quoted 
above, are not, however, exactly the same as seen in the pre- 
sent case. They differ in at least two, viz., the tarjanl mudrft 
in one of the right hands and the skull-cap in the lowermost 
left. The Sadhanas make no mention of the tarjanl 
mudra as an attribute of Yamari of this variety ; it is only 

1 Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography , p. 70. 

2 I did., p. 71. 

3 Bhattacharya, Sadhanatmla , vol. II, p. 554 » 
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referred to in respect of the forms (a) and (c), 1 2 mentioned 
above. The skull-cap is an attribute of Rakta-YamSri, 9 and 
never ascribed by the Sddhanas to Krsija-Yam5ri. It 
occurs, however, in a similar representation of Yamftntaka 
from Nalanda which is mounted on a buffalo, the carrier 
of the god. 3 None of the Sadhanas describes him as 
trampling on corpses under the feet, as he appears in the 
present example. This special feature thus distinguishes 
it as a singular specimen, and the type is indeed of no small 
importance, considering the rarity of these images in India. 

Getty draws a line between the forms ‘Yamantaka’ and 
‘YamSri' according as the god appears with or without his 
consort and describes the latter as treading on a corpse 
under which is a bull. 4 The corpse and the bull, referred 
to, are met with in a reverse order in an image in the pos- 
session of Pandit Siddhi Harsa Vajracaryya of Nepal. 5 

Regarding the origin of Yamantaka, a Tibetan tradition 
attributes this form to ManjusrI, who, it is said, assumed 
it to destroy the demon king of Death, Yama, who was 
depopulating Tibet in his insatiablo thirst for victims. 
About this story the Sadhanamala remains silent. It states 
that the form of Yamantaka is derived from the true mean- 
ing of his own mantra ( sva-mantrartha-Sarlrabhak ). He 
confers success on his worshippers and his outwardly terrific 
appearance is meant for the good of created beings. Other 
names of this deity are Sri Vnjra-bhairava, Vnjra-bhayahkara, 
Vajrabhairava, and Bhairava. 

The origin of the YamSri cult is associated, no doubt, with 
a later phase of MahSyftna Buddhism, the Vajrayana. Wor- 
ship was paid to him purely in connection with Tantric 
rites, such as, puqti (causiug one's prosperity), 6anti (allevia- 

1 Sadhanamala, vol. II, pp. 547, 557. 

2 Ibid., pp. 528-541. 

3 Annual Report , A SI., Central circle, 1920-21, pt. I, p. 39. 

4 Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism , p. 146. 

5 Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 71, pi. xxvi (a). 
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tion of evil), dkfsti (attracting persons to the presence 
of the worshipper), moha (causing one’s confusion), vaiya 
(bringing a person under power), stambha (arresting one's 
motion), preratia (inducing a person to do a particular 
act), nigraha (punishing an enemy), uccatana 1 * (causing 
a person to quit his occupation). Some idea of the nature 
of these rites may be given in this connection. To alleviate 
an evil influence directions are given as follows : take a 
strip of white cloth or a birch-bark or a washed cloth, 
draw two circles on it, then put it in a clean saucer and 
dip it in ghee (clarified butter) and honey. Enclose it with 
a white string and offer worship to it with white flowers 
three consecutive evenings. Next have the mind fixed on 
white YamSu taka, who faces the east, and think on the person 
seeking relief, as sitting in front of the god within the orb 
of the moon and bathing him with the nectar of the moon 
falling from a white pitcher. Then utter the mantra as 
given under : Om Hrlh strih vikrtanana devadattasya 
iantim kuru namah svaha. For causing one’s prosperity 
(pugti) the mode of worship is almost the same, but differs 
in the following details : the colour of Yamantaka should 
be yellow, he should face the north, the circles are to be 
drawn on saffron, the string and the flowers are to be yellow ; 
the orb, the pitcher and the nectar must also be imagined 
as such. I11 vaiyavidhi , the accessaries referred to, and the 
colour of the god are red, and he should face the west. The 
worship of the dark Yamari (kri^pa-yamari) is prescribed 
only for drawing a person to the presence of the worshipper. 
He should face the south ; the accessaries to the worship 
should be red, and the strip of cloth on which the circles 
are drawn, is to be placed within the skull of a dead woman 
instead of a saucer. 9 


1 Sadhanamala, vol 11 , p, 532. 

3 Ibid., vol. 11, pp. S 33-34. 
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From the accounts that have been preserved of the kind 
of education that was usually imparted to young princes and 
persons of rank in cities (e.g. in the Kadambarl of Biina- 
bhatta)* it appears that Brahma-vidya was not much favoured 
by the city people. The curriculum of studies included danc- 
ing, singing, physical exercise, knowledge of languages, but 
not Brahmavidya , at least there is no special mention of it. 

In the Upanisads, women also are sometimes seen taking 
part in philosophical discussions (Br. ii. 4 ; iii. 6) and aspiring 
to become a Brahma vadim, i.e. pursue the study of Brahma- 
vidya as the sole occupation of life. Such was Vacaknavl (see 
Sahkara on Vedanta- sutra, iii. 4. 36). But still the part 
that women really played was that of listeners and not 
teachers of Brahma-vidya and this also was denied to them 
in later times. The vidya gradually passed into the hands of 
sannyasins ; and the place of discourse was transferred from 
the hearths of worldly men to the cloisters of monks. Women 
were gradually considered inadmissible to the study of the 
Vedic lore, and so also to the study of Brahma vidya. 

We conclude, then, that in Upanisadic times the Vedan- 
tist was a grhasiha brahmin, generally leading a life of 
retirement, and that women had very little share in the 
development of Vedanta. 

In Vedanta-Sutras i. 3.25-3^, there is a long discussion 
as to persons entitled to study Brahma-vidya . There is 
no difference of opinion among the commentators in respect 
of the interpretation of these Sutras ; and the conclusion 
arrived at is that, above men the gods are entitled to the 
study, and among men only the upper three classes. The 
Sudras, are rigorously excluded, but members of the other 
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castes could study Brahma-vidyd without any restriction 
of airama or age. 

The sutra iii. 4 raises the question ; Is the vidyd 
capable by itself of giving the desired result, viz., Mokqa ? 
Or, should it be accompanied by the practice of Vedic karma ? 
The answer given is, that Vidyd is capable of producing that 
result by itself (iii. 4. 1 ; iii. 4. 17.). But for the production 
of this vidya, the duties of the various airamas must be 
practised (iii. 4. 26), and one cannot hope to attain the 
vidya straightway by the adoption of the last airama. Once 
the vidyd is produced, it leads to mokqa without any further 
aid from karma. 

This need for karma is again maintained in sQtra, iv. 1. 
15-16. It is a part of the VedSntie theory that once true know- 
ledge is attained, karma is demolished. But it is not all karma 
that can be destroyed in this way : only the karma, that is 
awaiting its result, can be got rid of in this way. The karma, 
which is already bearing its fruit, must run its course. 
And, therefore, so far as we have to remain in a body, 
actions (karma) necessary for keeping the body pure and 
for generating knowledge, must continue to be practised, 
such as Jgnihotra (iv. 1. 16). 1 

The author of the Siltras obviously affirms the utility of 
karma and of the various airamas as a preliminary to the 
attainment of knowledge (Sutras, iii, 4. 26-, iv. 1. 16), 
but at the same time, he implies that the knowledge or 
vidyd cannot be attained in the true sense of the term, until 
one has adopted the last airama (Sutras, iii. 4. 17 ; iii.4. 25). 

Reading all these stltr&s together, we cannot but arrive 
at the conclusion that Brahma-vidyd was cultivated 
and practised as the means to salvation by those who had 
by gradual stages reached the last two stages ( airamas ) 

I Cf. Br, Up., iv. 4. 22, where it is said that those, who desire to 
know Brahma, practise ya/lias, etc. among other things. These duties, 
therefore, should be performed. 
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of life. This was the orthodox view, and the Stltraa do nob 
appear to have advocated any other. 

What is promulgated in the Sutras must have been 
practised also by those who adopted this moderate view. Per- 
haps not much historical evidence is available on this point, 
but, it seems, much is nob necessary either. For, just as 
a law implies the existence of those who follow it, though 
breakers of the law also are not impossible, similarly, there 
must have been men who actually followed in iifo the philo- 
aophico-religious tenets of the Vedanta; the very existence 
of these doctrines implies the parallel existence of men for whom 
they were rules of life. The position has been maintained 
by sucb a long roll of writers that it is impossible to think 
that none of them followed them in actual life. They were 
nob mere theories ; they were intended as rules of conduct 
and were followed as such. 

When we say that, according to the author of the S&tras, 
Brahma-vidya was to be pursued in the last dirama, we 
only mean that it was to be practised then as the means 
for mokqa- f attempts for the acquisition of the knowledge 
began in the first dirama. 

There is no indication in the Sutras as to the place of 
residence that a Vedantist should adopt. According to 
the traditional view, when a man renounced the second 
airama, he was also to renounce the ordinary habitations of 
men and retire to solitude. The Sutras do nob lay down any 
specific rule on the point ; and this may be understood as 
implying acceptance of the traditional view. 

As to sex also, nothing is definitely said in the Sfltras. 
The question about woman’s right in the pursuit of the 
Srutia seems to have been decided already against her j and 
for the author of the Siltras, it was already a settled fact 
(see ante p. 646.). 

The value of sannyasa or renunoiation of the world, is 
nob unrecognized in the SQtras } but it is not given undue 
importance. A rather extreme view, however, finds expression 
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in Safikara’s system. In explaining the Sutras referred to 
above, Sahkara cannot deny the utility of karma altogether ; 
but he is inclined to pin his faith on Jabala Upanisad, 4, 
which allows a man to adopt the fourth aSrama at any stage 
of life, provided of course, be has ceased to feel any interest 
in the affairs of life. The text is : 

“Yad-ahar-eva virajet to,d-ahar-eva pravrajet”. 

Taking his stand on this text, Sankara suggests that 
the duties of the intermediate aSramas arc not binding : 
they may be followed, but, giveu the necessary mental 
and spiritual equipment, they may be avoided also ; and 
according to him there is a greater merit in being able 
to renounce them. According to the commentators ( cf. 
Srinivasa, Ramanuja, etc.), this text was overlooked by the 
author of the Siltras (see under Sutra, iii, 4, 20). R&m&nuja 
says that the Sutras discuss the question of diramas, ignoring 
(‘asantam-iva krtvd') the text of Jabala, 4. Sankara also says 
the same thing. But the truth perhaps was that this text 
did not represent the orthodox view at the time of the author 
of the Sutras, if the text was in existence at that time at all. 

In his comment on Sutra, i, 1. 1, Sankara says : 
tireyasa-phalam tu brahma-vijndnam na cdnust h a nan tard- 
peksam”. That is to say, knowledge of Brahma is not 
dependent on the performance of tlm religious rites, in order 
that it may bring about final beatitudo. But this uncompromis- 
ing position is partially relinquished by him in his comment 
on iii, 4. 26, where lie admits that for the production 
of the vidyd, practice of the religious duties is necessary. 

In liis comment on Bp. Up. ii. 4 Sahkara is more out- 
spoken in his denunciation of karma and of the grhastha 
aSrama. There he says that karma and fndna are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other j one is not necessary for the 
other ; and that those who think that karma is helpful 
to jrfcna have not read the Hfhadciranyaka {tair-brhada- 
ranyakam na (trutam\ they have nob understood the contrast 
between karma and jndna which Sruti has repeatedly shown ; 
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and they have not understood VyRsa’s teaching and so 
on. Hence it follows that, personally, 6nftkara did not 
consider it necessary for a man to perform the duties belong- 
ing to all the different airamas in order that, later in life, 
he might become a VedRntisb. The true requirements of 
a Vedantisb, according to him, were self-restraint, tranquility, 
etc., and a desire to know the truth and be liberated, (cf. 
Deussen, Philosophy of the Vedanta, Eng. Tr., pp. 79-82). 

Disciples of Sankara took up the question in a more com- 
bative spirit and strove to show that those who desired mohqa 
had no need for karma ; it would on the contrary at best be a 
hindrance to the realisation of their purpose. This positive 
denial of the utility of karma is tantamount to the denial 
of the grhastha airama ; it was an advocacy of sannyasa as 
early as possible. We may remember in this .connection the 
well-known treatise of Suresvara, viz., his 1 Naigkarma-siddh?. 
Suresvara makes an elaborate attempt there to show that 
karma can never lead to mokqa which can be attained by 
jrnna, and jhana alone. There is no Sruti, he contends, nor 
any logic which makes moksa dependent on karma in 
any way. 

In an extreme form, this view went to the length of 
denying not only the d,iramas but the varnas or castes as 
well. True knowledge, it would be contended, nob only 
revealed that the airamas were useless, bub the difference 
of caste also was meaningless for one who had attained the 
truth. For, these differences were valid only with reference 
to the body and did not rpply to the soul ; and a true philo- 
sophy should know that the body was not the self. 

This sannySsa cult came to have such a hold on the 
mind of a certain section of the population that the study 
of the different orders of sannyasins itself assumed the import- 
ance of a scienoo. Thus the author of the Batna-pralha, 
a commentary on the Bhfyya of Sahkara, under Sfltra, iii. 
4. 18 gives an elaborate classification of the various kinds 
of vanaprasthas, sannyasivs, and followers of other airamas. 
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A similar classification is given by other writers also, and 
is assumed even by the authors of the Dharma-sastras (cf. 
Manu , vi). 

It was not only a theory but the practice also among 
many, especially in later times, to become a sa?myd$in in early 
life and take to tho study of Vedanta. We may recollect 
hero that this was not strictly in accordance with the general 
practice in earlier times nor has it the sanction of the gene- 
rality of Sruti and Smrti toxts. The one that is very frequent- 
ly quoted by Sankara, is the text of the Jabala Upanisad 
referred to above, which permits renunciation of the world 
at any stage of life. But even this text does not overlook 
the other asramas ; and it, too, says that tho usual course 
is to go through all the asramas and reach the last after 
the rest. It only allows , perhaps as a special case, the adop- 
tion of the last dsrama at any time in life, by those who feel 
no interest in the Avorld. But it is not intended as a compul- 
sory rule. 

But whether sanctioned by Sastras or not, the practice 
came into vogue and there was a class of sannyasins who had 
not been grhasthas beforehand the study of Vedanta was 
eagerly pursued by them. The Vedanta-Sutras do not appear 
to have contemplated this class of sannyasins , but it grew ; 
and from Sankara’s time downwards, almost without excep- 
tion, all the great writers on the Vedanta were parivrdjakas 
(e.g. Sarvajnatma, Prakasatma, Vidyara^ya, Anandagiri, etc.). 
We do not know much of the biography of these men and 
oannot say definitely that they had not been grhasthas before 
and adopted the fourth dsrama in the usual course : some 
certainly were g r hast has y e.g. Suresvara, whose name in 
the earlier dirama was Mandana Misra. But in the Sankara 
school at any rate, the tendency was to avoid the gthastha 
dsrama . Possibly they were led to this by their doctrine of 
the unreality of the world. And evon now, we have hundreds 
of sannyasins in India who never become house-holders. 

There were sannyasins of other schools besides that 
DECEMBER, 1 929 
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of Sankara ; and quite a number of them were VedSntiats. 
In fact, the Vedanta continued to be the favourite 
study of sannyasins of most of the orders. The study has 
never been prohibited for a gfhastha ; bub it did nob find 
so much favour with him as with a sannyasin. The reason 
for this is nob far to seek. Sannyasins have professedly no 
interest in the world; they only wait for liberation and 
have nothing else to do bub prepare themselves for 
final emancipation. They are candidates for mokqa and for 
mokqa alone ; and the Vedanta is par excellence the mokqa- 
iastra, i.e., the study which was regarded as best suited for 
the attainment of salvation. 

We may recollect in this connection the Hindu concep- 
tion of Caturvarga — the fourfold desideratum of man. Accord- 
ing to this, a man, we are told, needs and desires but four 
things, viz., dharma (piety), artha (wealth and power), kama 
(satisfaction of desires) and moksa (liberation). All that 
man desires and strives for may eventually be grouped 
under ono or other of these four classes. Now, correspond- 
ing to these, there have arisen four classes of Sdstras also. 

However, this fourfold aualysis of the highest good of 
man, must nob be understood as corresponding to the division 
of ctiramas; it is not true, for instance, that the first of 
these four, viz., dharma, is to be striven for in the first 
airama , the second in the second, and so on. But yet 
according to the orthodox theory and practice, the last or 
mok$a, was to be sought for in the last stage. This is prov- 
ed, as we have seen, by the discussion in the Vedanta Sutras, 
iii. 4. And those who made mokqa their only concern in 
life, took to the study of this Saslra as early in life as possi- 
ble. They, too, were sannyasins. The Vedftnta was thus 
a special study of the sannyasins, at least, from the time of 
the Sutras. 

Though the writers on Kdma-f&stra and Artha- SSstra 
claim equality with the Dharma and Moksa Sastras , on the 
ground that they too minister to objects considered as desir- 
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able aa dharma and moksa , yet in fact their Sastras found 
favour only with a section of the population, mostly in towns. 
The classes who cultivated these idstras, had hardly the train- 
ing or the inclination to take to the study of the Vedanta. The 
olaaa that studied the Vedanta was thus more or less sharply 
separated from the class which pursued the aims of the Kdma~ 
and Artha-Sastras. The Vedantists wore, in the first place, 
men living away from the cities, and, in the second place, they 
were men who had lost interest in any other concern of life 
exoepb mokqa. According to the moderate view of the 
Satras, these were to have had a previous experience of life 
in the world : according to the extreme view of Sankara, 
they were to have renounced the world as early as possible : 
and according to both, the man who was really fit to be called 
to the study of the Vedanta, was, after all, a sannyasin. Tliero 
is nothing in the scriptures precluding a gj'hastha from read- 
ing and understanding the Vedanta: on tho contrary, like 
other knowledge, this knowledge also presumably was to 
be acquired in the prime of life, i.e., while one was still a 
Brahmacarin. Bub what the Sutras, relying on texts of 
the Upanisads and on ancient practices, really want to say, 
is that truo pursuit of Brahmavidya, — its practice as distin- 
guished from mere understanding — cannot properly begin 
until one has reached the last asrama, or a state of life 
corresponding to it. 

Duriug the age of the Sutras, the Vcdtvnta does not 
appear yet to have been completely divorced from the house- 
holder’s life. An increasing stress was no doubt being 
placed on the renunciation of the world as a condition for the 
proper pursuit of moksa-vidyd ; but the acquisition and pro- 
pagation of the learning was still in the hands of the grhas- 
thas ; only, they were to practise this vidya after they had 
reached the maturity of old age and the sanctity of renun- 
ciation. 

In the nexb stage, however, we find the vidya more or 
less in exclusive possession of men who had renounced the 
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world : they are the teachers and they are the learners, 
and the greatest writers arise among them. And unlike 
the earlier teachers living in homely villages, these men 
soon establish themselves in grenb matlias (monasteries) — some 
of them quite stately buildings — located very often in tlrthas 
(sacred places ). 1 

This change must have been due to important social 
and political circumstances. A general decadence of morals 
in large cities and among wealthy classes, must have 
accentuated the growth of Sannydsin orders and dis- 
lodged Brahma-vidytt from its original home and driven it 
into the arms of organised monastic orders having stable 
habitations of their own, i.e., cenobite monks as distinguished 
from mere anchorites. A similar phenomenon took place 
in Europe also, when during the middle ages, learning found 
its only secure habitation in the cloisters of the monks. In 
India, too, a time camo when the old class Brahmin grhas- 
thas, the founders of Brahma vidyu, like Yajhavalkya and 
Aruiii, living under royal patronago and protection and 
yet giving direction to the spiritual life of these very 
kings, were replaced by politically minded Brahmins of the 
Kautilya type and also of the type of Vatsyiiyana. The 
decaying morality of cities then drove religion and philosophy 
away into monasteries. 

The parallel rise of Buddhist monastic orders must have 
been another cause. For, this too accentuated the rise of 
corresponding monastic orders among the Hindus. It 
is open to doubt whether before Buddhism Hindu 
sannyiisis had at all got into the habit of living the life 
of cenobite monks, in well-organised monasteries, the con- 
trary rather appears to have been the custom ; originally 
they were mostly anchorites, living an isolated life, and there- 
fore, incapable of preserving and propagating learning, 

i Cf. Panini, iv. 3. no, which seems to refer to some monastic 
orders by whom the Vedanta-sutras were studied. 
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which is a social activity. But after Buddhism, well- 
organised monastic orders arose among the Hindus also and 
well-built monasteries were founded •, and these gradually 
became the repository of philosophical learning in general and 
VedSutism in particular. 

Not that the class of grhastha VedSntists, i.e., men who 
remained in the world and yet studied the VedSnta, was al- 
together extinct ; nor was it the case that Vedanta, was to 
be found only in the monasteries and nowhere else in the 
country. Bhavabhati in his Malatlmadhava, Act i gives an 
account of himself as belonging to a family of the Vedantists, 
though at the same time he was a resident of a city ( Padma - 
puram). But the chief home of the Vedanta, at least from the 
time of fWkara i. e. from the 8th century downwards, has 
been the great monasteries of the oountry and it was pursued 
by sannyasins. They were not sannyasins of the old, orthodox 
type, who had reached the last quarter of their span of life 
and were only waiting for their end ; but they were men in 
full possession of their powers of mind and body and thus 
capable of putting forth great efforts. And their monas- 
teries were established in some sacred place which attracted 
large concourse of men. Thus, Saftkaru's mathas were 
founded in places like Hardwar, already a holy place of 
pilgrimage. But a place chosen for a monastery also might 
acquire the character of holiness in subsequent time. 

In the various accounts of the travels of Caitanya, the 
founder of Bengal Vaisnavism, we are told of his many en- 
counters with VedSntists (cf. Kavca of Govindadas, published 
by the University of Calcutta, pp. 28, 46). Though not 
all, most of these Vedantists were sannyasins . This was 
in the fifteenth oentury. And in the seventeenth century, 
Dara Shukoh tells us in the Introduction to his translation 
of the Upani^ads, that he obtained them from sannyasins and 
pandits at Benares. All this clearly shows with what class of 
men the Vedanta had found shelter in those times. Qrhastnas 
also were there who studied the VedSnta and knew it. 
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SaUkara himself belonged to an already established order 
of sannyasins — teachers and writers of the VedSnta ; he was 
not the founder of the order (see his JBhasya on Sfltra, ii.l, 9.) 
and several of his predecessors are known to us, e. g. 
Gaudapada; Govinda, etc. Now, if we place Sankara in the 
7th century a.c., as it is usually done, then this order of 
sannyasins must have come into existence at least a hundred 
years before him, i.e., not later than the 6th century A.c., 
or perhaps the 5th. From the 5th up to the 17th century a.c., 
therefore, sannyasins took quite a leading part in the spread, 
preservation and development of Vedftntism. They were 
the ohief writers, the chief teachers and almost the only men 
who pursued it in life as a religion. 

IMsumi : (1) Vedantism must be at least 2500 years old, 
if not older. Originally, it was followed and cultivated by 
brahmins living in the world and taking an active part in the 
sacrificial religion of the time. These men lived perhaps away 
from, but not without touch with, the busy centres of life 
and political activity, under the protection and patronage 
of princes and potentates. This phase is illustrated in the 
description of the lives of the Upauisadio teachers, such as 
Yajnavalkya, as preserved in the Upanisads themselves. 

(2) At the second stage, Vedantism appears to have sepa- 
rated itself from the orthodox Vedic rites aud was cultivated 
more sedulously by men who did not maintain much close 
relation with Vedic practices ; or, who had perhaps seceded 
altogether from that kind of religion, or, perhaps, who had 
adopted the life of a sannyusin and thus had no obligation 
to perform these sacrificial rites. This phase is illustrat- 
ed in some of the later Upanisads which decry karma and 
applaud sannyasa ; and the tendency is also noticeable in 
the Sutras themselves aud in those commentators who, unlike 
Upavarsa, separated the two Mlmansas and looked upon 
the Vedanta as an independent study. 

(3) At the last stage, wo find the Vedanta almost in 
exclusive possession of sannyasins, who had left behind all 
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other concerns oflife and devoted themselves to the study 
of this vidya as a meaDS for their salvation. This is most 
clearly illustrated in the school of Sankara. 

We must remember that these changes took place with 
out any apparent breach with the past. When the VedSnta 
Shtraa were placing emphasis on the last airama as a neces- 
sary condition for the attainment of Brahma, they were 
avowedly relying on Upanisadic texts. In the (Jpanigads, the 
airamas were undoubtedly recognised and practised, but ins- 
truction in Brahma-vidya appears to have been imparted 
and received in the grhastha airama. The Sutras, however, 
shift the stress on the last airama. 

The later sannyasi schools enhance this Btress and 
direct attention more to those texts which condemn karma 
than to those which make them obligatory ; and eventually 
take their stand on those texts which openly denounce the 
worldly life and allow the fourth airama at any time of 
life (e.g. Jabala Upanisad). Like the development of law 
by judicial interpretation, the followers of the Vedanta also 
gradually changed their character and relation with society, 
by slowly shifting the emphasis from one kind of iruti texts 
to another, until Vedanta found itself mostly in the hands 
of sannyasins. 

After the few female names in the Upanisads, no other 
woman’s name occurs in the long history of Vedanta. We 
may hear now and then of women who became nuns and 
emulated the life of a Vedantist, such as Sulablnl in Maha- 
bharata, xii. 320 ; bub their contribution to the development 
and spread of the vidya was next to nothing. 

In Buddhism, women were given almost an equal footing 
with men, and, various orders of nuns ( bhikqunis ) were also 
established. But Buddha made this concession to women 
rather reluctantly ; and the evils that manifested themselves 
in later times, confirmed his foresight. Vedantism, how- 
ever, maintained its rigour against women; after the Upa- 
ni§adic times, woman was studiously excluded from the study 
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of VedSuta. Not) being entitled to the sacred thread 
(t vpamaiyana), she was not entitled to the study of iruti, 
and, therefore, to the study of Vedanta. In the various 
monastic orders that pursued Vedanta, woman seldom figures. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in the history of the 
world’s philosophy, woman’s contribution has been practically 
nothing : much less has been her share in the development 
•of Indian philosophy. But still credit is due to the women 
of the Upani§adic time, such as Gftrgl ; for, they were in- 
telligent questioners and appreciative listeners. After them, 
even this rnuah is not found to belong to woman. 

Vedantism is not merely a philosophy but ako. a secular 
study or intellectual exercise : it always hore the sacred stamp 
of a religion. And as such, it was never any one man’s pro- 
perty, like the .system founded by a great thinker, such as 
Spinoza or Spencer, Kant or Hegel. Nor is it enongh 
to regard it as a school of thought ; for, it has had a very 
much greater continuity than any known school of philo- 
sophy. Whole generations of thinkers and writers combined 
their efforts to keep it alive and develop it. It was almost a 
culture; and the development and spread of this culture 
belonged to different classes of men at different epochs of 
its history •, and the seat of its existence also has varied 
from time to time. 

Lastly, as to caste, the Vedautists were almost 
exclusively Brahmins ; as to sex, almost exclusively males. 
And as to Mroma, latterly, though not originally, mostly 
tannyOsins. As to it3 habitation, Vedanta might well be 
described as a forest growth ; originally under kingly patro- 
nage, but later in isolation from the soeial and political life 
,of the country, in far-off tirthas or secluded mafhas, away 
from the busy oentres of commerce and politics, Vedauta 
lias lived its serene life as Mokqa-nidyci. 


Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee 



Topography in the Puranas -Purusottamaksotra 

Introduction 

To the student of mythology and religion, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the sacred rivers and mountains, Tlrthasthanas and 
Punyaksetras of India, which even to this day attract pilgrims from 
the remotest parts of India, is but essential. A general knowledge of 
the topography of those places was perhaps sufficiently well-known 
in the days of the Puranas. We are often informed of the rivers and 
mountains of India, with description of the boundary of those Punya- 
sthanas. We are often directed to undertake the journey to the 
ksetra concerned by the southern side of a hill, pursuing a course 
along the north bank of a particular river, keeping a city in the left and 
a village in the right and so on. These topographical records are valu- 
able for determining some unknown places of ancient Indian geography. 
Some of the Puranas which, to some extent, may be regarded as 
handbooks to the Punyasthanas are thus valuable as a source of the 
study of Ancient Indian geography, and also as tending to indicate 
the different stages in the evolution of Ancient Indian geography. 

In India, notices of Topography are essentially related to the 

description of Tlrthas ; so the best specimen of Puranic topography, 

I believe, is to be found in the Skanda Purana-— a 

The Skanda Purana book as voluminous as the Mahabharata, having 
and the Puriinic Topo- . , _ . .... , , 

graphy. not a single feature by which rt can be called a 

Purana ; and if it is at all to be styled so, it can 
be called a “Tirtha Purana.” Indeed it is to be noted that the Skanda 
Purana begins with the description of the Tirtha places in a very syste- 
matic way and describes them one by one according to their geographi- 
cal setting. For example, the Purana after describing the Punwottama- 
ksetra passes through all the tlrthas of south-east and south-west 
coast of India, one by one, until the Prabhasa-ksetra (Book vii) is 
reached and in this way it appears that the Purana has attempted to 
form a garland of Tlrthas. My references are therefore to Skanda 
Purana, and I have utilised the materials of the other Puranas where 
necessary. I have attempted here only to show how far the topographi- 
cal records involved in the description of the Punyasthanas and in tte 
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narration of the pilgrimage to those places, as contained in the 
Puranas, are in harmony with the position of the various rivers, 
mountains and cities which we know. Let us start with the Puruso- 
ttamaksetra. 

The whole of the second canto of the second volume of the Skanda 
Purana describes the mahatmya of the Purusottamaksetra. Regarding 
the boundary of the ksetra it is thus said in ii, 2, 1 

Aho tat paramam ksetram vistrtam dasayojanaih 
Tlrtharajasya salilad utthitam balukacitam 12 

Nllacalena mahatii madhyasthena virajitam 13 

****** 

Sagarasyottaratlre mahanadyas tu dak§ine 
Sa pradeSah prthivyain hi sarvatlrthaphalapradah 31 
Purusottamaksetra is therefore the tract of land which rises from the 
ocean and is bounded by it on the south and by the river Mahanadl 
on the north. This is ten yojanas in area. The river Mahanadl 
here certainly refers to the great river of Orissa on the north of Puri. 
It should be noticed that the eastern coast of *ndia has taken a definite 
south-western bend from Puri, or near,gfbout that, so much so that the 
ocean, that is, the Bay of Bengal, surrounds Puri in the south, and, the 
Purusottamaksetra whta extended in the south up to Puri thus 
stands on the north of the ocean (Sagarasyottaratlre). But regarding 
the northern boundary of the ksetra another statement is to be 
found in ii, 2, 12 where it is said, 

Daksinasyodadhes tire nllacalavibhusitam 
Dasayojanavistlrnam * * * 74 

* * * * * 

Tasyottarasyam vikhyatam vanam ekamrakahvayam 77 
The northern boundary of the ksetra is said here to have been the 
Ekamravana instead of the river Mahanadl. The Ekamravana is 
the modern BhuvaneSvara on the river Gandhavatl, some twenty miles 
to the south of Cuttack in Orissu (Brahma Purana, 41). So it appears 
that BhuvaneSvara was the northern boundary of the k§etra and not 
the river Mahanadl. And as Cuttack is to some extent on the bank 
of the Mahanadl, Bhuvanesvara is thus twenty miles south of 
the river Mahanadl. So it follows that the area of the ksetra is 
ten yojanas, when Mahanadi or Bhuvanesvara is the northern boundary. 
This however is contradictory. Anyway leaving aside the question 
of the area of the ksetra, it can be reasonably supposed that the 
ksetra at the time of the Skanda Purana comprised the modern South 
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Cuttack and Puri district of the Orissa division of the Bihar and 
Orissa Province. 

In both the passages quoted above it is said that in the interior 
of the ksetra there was the Nilacalaparvata. There are two ranges 
of hills of that name in Cuttack. In northern 

Nllffcala. 

Cuttack, north of the river Mahanadl near 
Balasore, there is a group of picturesque rocky hills, while in the 
southern Cuttack along the shore there are several hills terminat- 
ing in a chain of mountains. But as the Purusottamaksetra, 
as shown above, comprised the southern Cuttack and Puri district, 
Nllacala cannot be the hills of Northern Cuttack, but must be the 
hills of southern Cuttack running like a chain along the sea-shore. 
And to this effect we find other passages in the Purana, Thus in ii, 
2 , I, 34 it is said — 

Sindhutlre tu yo brahman rajate Nflaparvatah etc. 
and again in ii, 2, ii , 128-- 

Dak^inodadhitlre *sti Nlladrih kananavjrtah. 

All these imply the immediate neighbourhood of the sea to the Parvata, 
which more plausibly refers to the hills of southern Cuttack, 
lying within the boundary of the ksetra, and is nearer to the sea 
than the hills of northern Cutttack which has got no such vicinity 
to the sea. The distance of the Parvata from the sea is stated 
to be two (ii, 2, 3, 52-53) or three kro§as (ii, 2, 4, 1). So also 
the area of the ksetra is given as ten yojanas and five krosas 
(ii, 2, 3, 52 ; ii, 2 , 4, 1). It is really difficult to make out anything 
from these contradictory statements. 

The holy k§etra seems to have been included within a country 
which they called Utkala, and, which they describ- 
'd tkai a, U<ka, Onssa, e j as being situated on the shore of the southern 
kaluiga. 

ocean. Thus it is said in ii, 2, 4 : 

Supunye cotkale deSe daksinarnavatorane 
The southern ocean is the Bay of Bengal as has been found to be impli- 
ed on many occasions and it is said that Utkala was on the shore of 
that sea. Utkala perhaps meant a greater unit than the ksetra, roughly 
corresponding to the modern Orissa division of the Bihar and Orissa 
province. And this is implied in some verses also (ii, 2, d, 2 d-7). 
The chapter begins with a query as to the location of the Purusottama- 
ksetra, and it is held that the ksetra lies in UtkaladeSa regarding 
which the following notice is given ; 

Sa eaa deSapravara utkalakhyo dvijottamah 2(5 
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Rsikulyam samasadya daksinodadhigamlnlm 

Svanja-rekha mahanadyor madhye deSah pratisthitah 27 
It is apparent here that Utkala comprised the country beginning 
from the river Rsikulya which flows to the sea (Bay of Bengal) up 
to the river Suvarnarekha including the river Mahanadl. Rsikulya 
is the modern river Rasikoila (Thorn. Gaz.) on which is situated Gan- 
jam and which falls into the sea. The river Suvarnarekha, which is 
still called so, practically divides Bengal and Bihar & Orissa. 
Utkala therefore corresponded to the country beginning from Gan- 
jam in the south up to the south-western confines of Bengal, i.e., rough- 
ly speaking, it corresponded to the modern Orissa division about as 
far north as the river Suvarnarekha on the confines of the Midnapur 
and Balasore districts. But what was Odra or Udra desa ? In ii, 
2, 7, 23 it is said that Udradesa lies on the shore of the ocean, where 
there is the Purusottamaksetra. Evidently Utkala and Udra are here 
supposed to be the same country. The Brahma Purana (28, 1) also says 
that Autlra lies near to the sea and in other places (28, 9 ; 42, 6) 
it has been called Utkala ; and further it is said (42, 35) that the 
famous Puru^ottama resides there. All these suggest that Utkala 
and Udra are the same country. But unless we know the boundary 
of Udra we cannot probably be sure of it. The Skanda Purana records 
no boundary of Udra, The Brahma Purana, however, says (28, 1-2) 
that Udra-desa extended right up to Viraja-manc|ala from the shore 
of the sea. The shore of the sea certainly refers to Puri and its 
adjoining places. Regarding Viraja-manjala it is said that it was on the 
river Vaitaranl (92, 9). The Mahabharata also repeats (Vana, 85, 6) that 
Viraja-ksetra was on the river Vaitaranl. Viraja-mandala is therefore 
modern Jajpur which stands on the northern bank of a river, which 
is still called Vaitaranl, flowing between the river Suvarnarekha on the 
north and Mahanadl on the south. It seems therefore that though 
Utkala was called Udra, yet there was much difference between the 
two. For, whereas Utkala extended from Rsikulya right up to the 
river Suvarnarekha, Udra only extended up to the river Vaitaranl on 
the confines of the Balasore and Cuttack districts from Puri. Udra, 
according to the Puranas, was therefore a much lesser unit than Utkala, 
though, of course, it was included within the country mentioned last. 

Mr. Pargiter (Ancient Countries of Eastern India, JASB, 1897, 
p. 103 f.) however arrives at an altogether different conclusion. Pie 
says that Odra in ancient times occupied the western part of Midnapur 
and also other districts such 3s Manbhum, Singhbhusn, etc., north 
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of the river Kapisa of Kalidasa (Raghu, iv, 38*93), i.e., modern 
Cossye which flows through Midnapur. But it is really discouraging 
to think that the Purana, which has preserved an accurate geography 
of the Purusottamaksetra., should err and confuse in such a 
manner. The U'lras are rarely alluded to in the Sanskrit literature, 
excepting in some passages of the Mahabharata. It will also be acknow- 
ledged that it is the Odras, who have given their name to modern 
Orissa or OdradeSa as it is also called. It is also to be noticed that 
the Oriya or Odiya is spoken throughout Orissa and Ganjam district. 
All these connect Odra more with modern Orissa or Utkala than with 
Midnapur and its neighbouring districts. Again in the Brhat-samhita 
of Varahamihira where we find an elaborate list of the countries 
and people respectively belonging to the nine divisions, nowhere Ucjra 
and Utkala are mentioned as separate countries ; on the other 
hand, Odra has been mentioned as a country (xiv, 5, 6, 7) and 
Utkala a people in the same division implying, thereby, that in the 
same country of Udra, the Utkalas lived. Mr. Pargiter gives 
no other reason, except that if the country from Ganjam to the 
river Cossye were occupied by the Kaliiigas and Utkalas, then the 
Odras must be pushed further up the river in Bengal. But there are 
no reasonable grounds to introduce the separate establishment of 
the Udras and the Utkalas; on the other hand, there is strong 
evidence in the Puranas, as we have seen, of their common 
establishment in one country, which is alternately described as 
Ucjradefia or UtkaladeSa though, of course, U<jra was a smaller unit 
than Utkala. But as the Puranas reflect almost the mediaeval 
stage of Indian geography it might be said as Mr. Pargiter has 
carefully observed (p.104) that in ancient times the Odras probably 
occupied some portions of Bengal near Midnapur, but afterwards 
they “pushed southward" and resided in the country from Rsi- 
kulya to the river Suvarnarekha which they called Udrade£a or 
UtkaladeSa. 

Then what was Kalinga ? Rapson says that it was between the 
rivers Godavari and Mahanad! (Ancient India, p, 164). General Cunning- 
ham is of opinion that it was between the Godavari 
Kaluga. r i ver 0 n the south-west and the Gaoliya, branch of 

Indravati river on the north-west (Anc. Geo., p. 516). Pargiter observes 
from some passages of the Mahabharata ( J AS 13 , 1897, p. 98) that 
Kalinga began in the north from the river VaitaranI ; and in the 
west extended up to the Amarakantaka hills (Kurma Puraija, ii, 
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39> 9)« That Kalinga lay in the south east part of India is also 
admitted by Varahamihira (Hrhat-Samhita, xiv, 8, 9 , 10). But 
we have seen in the passages cited above that the whole country 
from Rsikulya up to the river Suvarnarekha was called’ Utkala. So 
we see that the testimony of the Mahabharata and the Skanda Purana 
is radically opposite. In RaghuvamSa. iv, 38-53 Kalidasa seems to 
support the Mahabharata. There he says that Raghu after cross- 
ing the river Kapisa or Cossye in Midnapur was received by the 
king of Utkala who took him to Kalinga, which has led Mr. Pargiter 
to conclude that Utkala roughly corresponded to the country from 
Cossye to Vaitaranl, and from Vaitaram southwards the country 
was called Kalinga. It seems hazardous to draw an accurate boun- 
dary of these two countries, for most probably it is a fact that there 
was no sharp demarcation between these two countries, and that 
the same country which was called Kalinga in ancient times came to 
be termed both Utkala and Kalinga at a later period. The word 
Utkala appears to have been coined in comparatively modern times 
probably because both the Utkalas and Kalihgas belonged to the 
one and the same race (‘KaP is common). The country in a later period 
came to be termed both Utkala and Kalinga, and in fact, it is very 
often to be found in the Puranas, which reflect the medieval stage 
of Indian geography, that the same country is called both Kalinga 
and Utkala, probably implying the possibility of drawing this con- 
clusion that there was hardly any difference between the two, and 
if any difference between the two ever existed, it was probably very 
slight. 

In chapter 11 of the Skanda Purana (ii, 2) is described the 
journey of the king Indradyumna of Malava to Purusottamaksetra. 

The king perhaps followed a route through the 

King indradyumna’s southern valley of the Tapti, and it is said that he 
pilgrimage to Puri. ....... - ... 

halted with his party in a certain forest called 
Dhatukandai * on the bank of the river Citrotpala Mahanadl. Now, 
the river Mahanadl, as we know, rising in a hill (Amarakantaka) 
of the Central Provinces flows northwards for a long distance, and then 
takes an eastern course. In course of its northern flow a river called 
Pain meets it near Rajim in the Raipur district of the Chatrishgarh 
division of the Central Provinces. The Mahanadl below its junction 
with Pain was called Citrotpala or rather Citrotpala of the Markantjeya 
Purana (Mark. 57 ; Arch. Sur. R., vil : , 155 ; xvii, 70). The Dhatukandara 
forest might be some hill of the Raipur district. It is natural therefore 
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that this Citropala Mahanadl intervened in the king’s way to Orissa 
from Malava. However the king crossed the river and so entered 
into the southern valley of the river Mahanadl - 9 and it is said that 
there he was received by the king of Utkala, evidently implying that 
the boundary of the country over which the king of Utkala ruled 
extended in the west up to the river Mahanadl, in the Raipur district 
of the Central Provinces, where the Mahanadl was called Citropala 
Mahanadl ; and this seems to , be more in consonance, if we regard 
Kalihga and Utkala as one and the same country, for the Kurma 
Purana (ii, 39, 9 ; see ante. p. 9.) says that Kalihga extended in the 
west up to Amarakantaka Parvata — a hill wherefrom the river 
Mahanadl has taken its rise. It appears, therefore, that Utkala extended 
from the river Suvarnarekha on the north to the river Rsikulya on 
the south, and from Citropala Mahanadl river of the C. P. on the 
west to the sea on the east. 

However, the king with his party proceeded eastwards (ii, 2, 12) 
and then reached the Ekamrakanana. Ekamrakanana is BhuvaneSvara 
and it is said that they crossed the river Gandhavaha, which is but 
too natural, for Ekamrakanana was situated on that river. Here it 
is said that the king Indradyumna enquired about the distance of the 
ksetra from that place. ‘Ksetra’ here obviously means Puri, for 
BhuvaneSvara, as we have seen, was included in the ksetra. The king 
of Utkala replied that it was yet 3 yojanas. Three yojanas is perhaps 
equivalent to some 25 miles (JR AS, 1904, p. 83) .which roughly speak- 
ing may be supposed to be 30 miles, the distance between Puri 
and Bhuvanj^yara. 

So it seems that the topographical records of the Skanda Purana 
involved in the description of the Purusottamaksetra evince a 
fairly good knowledge of the compilers regarding the modern Orissa 
division of Bihar and Orissa province. It can be concluded that this 
geographical knowledge could hardly have been obtained except 
from an actual visit to that Tlrtha by some person. 


Sashibhusan Ciiaudhuri 



Birbhum and Western Bengal in the Eighteenth Century: 

An Economic and Sociological Study 

It is proposed in these pages to present some material for an 
economic history of Birbhum and Western Bengal during the eight- 
eenth century. This period has been chosen because it seems to 
present, either in germ, or in full, the action and development of the 
forces that led India from its mediaeval period to modern age. The 
breaking up of the Mughal Empire is one great leading charac- 
teristic of this century ; the rise of the new political forms under which 
India has carried on its existence ever since is the other one. 

It is not the plan, however, to sketch the political events that mark 
the decline and downfall of the Muhammadan regime in India, nor 
those that have to do with the origin of new dynasties and the begin- 
nings of the British power. It wili be largely the inner development 
of the 1 8th century India, which will claim our attention. 

This period was not only destructive but just as truly creative. 
It developed or rather perfected all the forms to which the economic 
life in nearly all its activities has clung to the present day. 

The advantage of choosing a rather limited area of India, only a 
small portion of one of its provinces, namely that portion of Bengal 
which lies west of the Hughli and takes in the northern portion of 
the present Burdwan Division, largely ignoring the District of Midna- 
pore, will be that it will enable us to make a more minute study of 
this region than would have been possible if all of Bengal had been 
chosen. A provincial or even local colouring of our pages will be 
at least as much of an advantage as a disadvantage $ it will make 
possible a more intensive treatment of our subject. 

The great historic landmarks of India in the 1 8th century are 
the death of Aurangzeb, the last great Mughal Emperor in 1707* 
the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739, the battle of Plassey in 
1757, and of Bengal, the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793 . These four dates respectively mark the end of the line of 
really capable emperors, the end of Delhi as a political influence, 
the actual beginning of British dominion in India and the stereo- 
typing of the Muhammadan fiscal policy, for Bengal at least, into 
that of modern British India, 
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On the crowded canvas of Indian history in the 18th century, 
which was partly European history enacted in Asia, — the struggle 
between France and England for world dominion, — there are 
many brilliant figures and countless events of historical import- 
ance. It is not our purpose to touch upon any historical event or 
person having no bearing on the economic history of that part of 
Bengal which we have chosen for treatment. The contemporary events 
of all Indian history will therefore only be utilized in as far as they 
contribute to a clearer perspective of the significance of the economic 
history of the territoiv concerned. Yet even for this modest attempt, 
the preliminary will probably have to be a hasty sketch of the events 
of northern and western India which vitally affected also the history 
of Bengal. 

The rise of the Mahratta power really belongs to the preceding 
century, yet the Mahrattas continued to be the disturbing element 
in India almost throughout the 18th century. In importance they 
are clearly the first of the purely Indian factors, which created this 
turbulent period. The second factor is probably the gradual 
rising of that firm of British merchants and adventurers, called 
the East India Company, to a place of supreme political power 
and influence among the split-up principalities of the time. And 
thirdly, there was also the quiet persistence of Indian conservat- 
ism of the village community, and the ties of religion and custom, 
holding out against the intrusion of a new time and new political 
ideals, This whole century presents the fearful spectacle of 
an almost unbroken series of political cataclysms and upheavals. 
Whether it will be possible to trace side by side with these violent 
changes in political history a somewhat orderly evolution of economic 
theory working out into definite economic institutions, laws and fixed 
customs, the following pages will show. The hectic history of the 
eighteenth century finally crystalized into the more even tenor 
of that of the ninteenth century ; civil law and order finally suc- 
ceeded racial feuds and political anarchy, and the Pax Britannica ended 
up the most prolonged period of bloodshed and misery that India 
in her long history had ever known. It will be necessary first of all 
to go a few centuries back tracing the meagre supply of materials 
which the Muhammadan historians provided for this period of India 
and Bengal. Much spade work will have still to be done to get a clearer 
view of the history of the semi-independent kingdom of this region, 
notably, that of Birbhum. 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1929 
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This whole region was known in Akbar’s time as Madaran ; 
under that name Abul Fazl in his famous Imperial Gazetter, the Ain - 
i-Akbati, lists what is now known as the larger portion of the districts 
of Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan, with portions of Midnapur, Hughli 
and Howrah. 


The Pargana System of Fiscal Administration 

The most common unit of fiscal administration in Muhammadan 
India was the Pargana. In Akbar's famous gazetteer, the Ain-i‘Akbari> 
the term pargana is not used, the word mahal is substituted for it, 
and we are informed that the twelve provinces of the empire, as they 
existed then, contained 105 sirkars. Every sirkar was again sub- 
divided into mahalsy of which a total of 2,467 are enumerated. 

Akbar and the Mughals were not the originators of this system 
of land division. Credit has been given to Sher Shah for adopting 
the pargana system uniformly all over his empire, but pargana seems 
to have existed in Sikandar Ludi’s time and probably earlier. 
Kalika Ranjan Qanungo in his excellent ‘Biography of Sher Shah* 
(Calcutta, 1921) thinks that the terms mahal, as used in Akbar’s time, 
and pargana , are exactly equivalent. The empire in Akbar's time 
according to Abul Fazl, the composer of the Ain-i-Akbari t had 
105 sirkars , with 2,737 townships (kasbahs), or, as Mr. Qanungo 
counts them, 86 sirkars with 2,467 rnahals . Whether the system 
of mahals was kept up long is doubtful. The Ain-i-Akbari, as it is, 
has the appearance of a somewhat pedantic classification and systema- 
tization, which may or may not have existed in reality throughout all 
the empire. In the stormy times that followed the age of Akbar 
there was every chance for provincial administrative peculiarities 
to assert themselves, and by the time of the arrival of the British 
in Bengal thtre seems to have existed, at least in that province, a 
much larger number of parg^nas than can be accounted for by com- 
paring any given part of Bengal of modern times with the corres- 
ponding part of Abul Fazl’s list. (See, for instance, the original 
Twenty-four Parganas of the district which now goes by that name), 1 

I In North India the Sirkar t as an administrative unit, existed 
down to British times, In extant documents that have come to my 
knowledge, the Sirkars of Sambhal , Kanauj> Karnaul were mentioned 
in the second half of the 18th century. Even in Bengal, we find the 
Sirkar Srihatta (Sylhet) at least as late as 1685. 
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Again, take the present district of Birbhum which contains 22 
parganas, 4 tappas (Haripur, Khirni, Nuni and Shah Alampur), 8 
taluks and I chakla (Gokulta), a total of 35 units. That these 
different terms of administrative division have not always been used 
consistently, is certain. The District Gazetteer of Birbhum, for in- 
stance, calls Amdahara and Supur taluks , while in SherwilPs survey 
of I8S5‘ Amdahara is called a pargana % It seems that the division 
into parganas not merely served fiscal purposes, but was also utilized 
in other departments. The village Amdahara, for instance, origi- 
nally had the munsiff’s court for this part of the district. As late as 
1867, the court, which is now in Bolpur, was held in that out of the 
way village, about six miles to the north of Bolpur. 

Even in upper India the farmans and deeds concerning landed 
property from Jahangir's time seem to use the term pargana through- 
out, rather than mahal (Cf., Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of 
Archaeology, 1926). The same seems to be the case in Bengal 

Much of the system of administration as found in the Ain-i~ 
Akbari may have existed merely on paper. At any rate, the names 
of sirkarsy and even whole provinces, kept changing their names 
and even their boundaries during the later Mughal age. 

Madaratty one of the sirkars of Abul Fazl, including the greater 
part of the present Birbhum district with portions of neighbouring 
district, does not figure much after Akbar’s time as an administra- 
tive unit. Most likely the rise and extension of the kingdom of 
Birbhum during that time, and the larger part of all Bengal becom- 
ing practically an independent kingdom not long after Aurangzib's 
time, had something to do with the disappearance of the name of 
Madaran from public records. In one of Bankim Chatlerjee's novels, 
Durgeshnandini, there figures a fort, Garh Mandaran in Midnapur, 
indicating evidently the locality from which the name of the Sirkar 
had been derived. 

Due to the institution of chaklas by Murshid Ali Khan, about 
1722, and due also to other causes, the Sirkars of Bengal do not 
figure largely in history. On the whole, the endeavour of the 
Muhammadan rulers to substitute and emphasize the larger unit for the 
smaller, sirkars for parganas, chaklas for sirkars, and the subah as 
the unit covering a whole country, was not very successful in Bengal, 
due to the political disturbances and the existence of many semi- 
independent principalities, 
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From Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal (p. 428), we learn the name 
of one of the fiscal officers appointed by Sher Shah in this part of the 
country. The old Pandit’s chronicle used by Hunter states as follows : 

“Sher Shah made over Soory to Adoola, the son of Boduroolah. 
In 1540 Sher Shah with 500,000 (?) Afghans defeated Hoomaon at 
Canouj and mounted the throne of Delhi. In the following year 
he came to Gour and divided it into several districts, over each of 
which he placed a district ruler. These governors had a superior 
who adjusted disputes and acted as the Viceroy of Sher Shah * 

This statement is essentially correct and refers to the institution 
of the fiscal system into sirkars and mahals as discussed above. 
What the relation of Adoola was to the later Muhammadan dynasty 
of Birbhum, I have not been able to trace. 

The Riyazul-Salatin then tells us also the name of that chief 
officer placed in charge of the whole of Bengal. It was Qazi Fazilat, a 
scholar of Agra, who was set in a position of overlordship over these 
tribal chiefs. He is praised for his honesty and scholarship (p. 145). 

But from Badauni, another Muhammadan historian, we learn that 
not all people shared this favourable estimate of Qazi’s character, 
for some called him Qazi Fazihat which means lgnominiiy (p. 474). 

The office of this Qazi was evidently of a judiciary kind. Subahs 
as administrative units were a Mughal creation. The Sur kings being 
a somewhat short lived dynasty did not get time to consolidate their 
regime sufficiently so as to produce a standardised history of their 
own empire. The writing of their history was largely left to the 
mercy of the Mughal dynasty, and therefore as regards strict historical 
accuracy and fairness, the results were not always good. Men like 
Badauni wrote carefully, and on the whole truthfully, and if they 
could not, under the new regime, tell all they knew about the Sur 
dynasty, they certainly have preserved for us much of its history. 

It would be interesting to trace back, as far as the rather insuffi- 
cient material allows, the history of some of the geographical units of 
the Muhammadan revenue system. The tappa Haripur, for instance, 
includes Rajnagar, the old capital of the former kingdom of Birbhum. 
How did it happen that this region, settled by Muhammadans since 
early 13th century, has a Hindu name ? Here is a matter for reflection 
and a field for investigation. 

One of the oldest names of administrative units in this district is 
perhaps the Pargana Khatanga (or Hukmapur Taluk) which com- 
prises the town of Suri. The close neighbourhood of Birsinghpur 
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to Khatanga seems to throw some light on the relation that must 
have existed between Rajnagar, the old capital of Birbhum, and Suri, 
the present headquarters of the district. Leaving aside traditions 
and old wives* fables, it is likely that the Afghan family of Shams 
Khan, the father of Asadullah Khan, having acquired some govern- 
ment post during Sher Shah's time or after, giadually took ovei the 
little Hindu kingdom of Birsinghpur. Such a principality actually 
existed and it is just as likely that they were the predecessors of the 
Muhammadan dynasty at Rajnagar and the real chieftains of that 
part of the country, rather than the legendary Hindu dynasty of 
Rajnagar of which Hunter, following local tradition, has found only one 
name, Bir Rajah, which is somewhat meaningless, or at least vague. 
There are, besides these two Bir dynasties, those of Birsinghpur and 
Suri, at least two or three more places beginning with Bir at 
various places in Birbhum and all these places seem well pro- 
vided with traditions about dynasties of Bir Rajahs, and certainly 
can show ruins to substantiate their claims partly. So it seems a 
fair question, whether such places owe their name to certain indivi- 
duals or families, or whether these families owe their designation to 
their local dwelling places and possessions. 1 

This much seems clear that the Hindus and the Muhammdans 
continued their struggle for supremacy all over West Bengal through- 
out the Muhammadan period. For this also the history of the 
adjacent principality of Burdwan (with its semi independent Zemindars), 
and Bishnupiu (with its old dynasty of ruling Hindu princes), 
furnish many proofs. 

Mr. Mahimaranjan Chuckerburty of Hetampur Rajbati thinks that 

I The first four rulers of the Birbhum dynasty (1600-175 1) were 
known as Diwans, only their successors used the title Raja. Is this 
a clue of their original dependence on Birsinghpur? 

There is a Raja Narendra Singha and a Kumar Birsir.gha as 
late as 1729, taking land on lease from the Rajnagar Raj. (See Mitra, 
Early Bengali Prose, p. 44). 

Thus it would seem that strong Hindu influences are traceable 
in the region of the Morakhi river within the old Hindu parganas (or 
former principalities) of Maureswar, Khatanga and Ilaripur, while 
in the south, in the basin of the middle Ajay, we have the old pargana 
of Senbhtim harking back traditionally to the pre-Muhammadan 
times and the renowned Sen dynasty in Bengal. * - 
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the Pargana of Alinagar in the neighbourhood of Hetampur originated 
as late as the 18th century taking its name from Ali Naki Khan, the 
son of Diwan Badi ul-Zamam Khan (See his Birbhum Vivarana, vol. I). 

Another line of investigation that suggests itself is to trace some 
technical terms of office and fiscal administration from the time 
before Akbar through the Mughal period, down to the British times. 


The Office of Shiqdar 

The earliest reference to this office seems to be in Al- 
Badauni’s Muntakhab-ul -Tawuirikh. According to this author, Sultan 
Bahlul Ludi of Delhi in 1479 A.D. appointed Shiqdars (Commission- 
ers, as Ranking translates) in a newly conquered territory in the 
Doab (Ranking’s Badauni, p. 479). 

Qanungo mentions in his life of Sher Shah that Babar also 
appointed Shiqdars and futhermore quotes a passage from the 
Caitanya Caritamrta, which proves the existence of Shiqdars around 
Brndabana during the reign of Sultan Sikandar Ludi. 

Qanungo goes on to say that in Sher Shah's time each sirkat 
(division) had a chief shiqdar and a chief munsif — the two heads 
of the military and civil departments respectively. It seems that in 
those days the chief munsif, beside his judicial capacity, was also in 
charge of the revenue system of his sirkar. 

With the reign of Jahangir a change took place ; at least in Bengal, 
in the administration of the country. The change was from a mili- 
tary administration to a civil government. In the first year of 
Jahangir’s reign, according to Riyazul Salatin (p. 168, note) a Nazim 
and a Diwan were appointed for Bengal to replace the former office of 
sipasalar of Akbar’s time. 

The Fauzdar however continued as a police officer and magistrate 
in charge of several parganas, and how his office affected the land 
revenue system will be seen from the following extracts, one of which 
is from the Ain-i-Akbaii, to show the underlying idea of revenue 
collection in Mughal times. 

“Whenever a Zemindar, or a collector of the royal or jagir lands, 
is disobedient, he (the Fauzdar) shall endeavour to bring him back 
to his duty by fair words.” 

The subsequent passages go on, however, to lay down how 
military operations against such refractory and disobedient officers 
should be conducted. 
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'‘For a service which can be affected by infantry, he shall not 
employ cavalry. He must not be precipitate in attacking a fort but 
encamp his troops beyond the reach of its guns," etc. Even as late 
as 1788 a passage is on record which shows how, in some parts of 
India at least, the revenue had to be raised by the central government 
by sheer military force. 

“Within a mile of the town Lissari I met with Fatehsingh’s army, 
consisting chiefly of horse which collected the revenue from the 
district and the Cathy ware (Kathiawad ?) country. I understand that 
Fatehsingh sends yearly an army of 20,000 horse to the inland 
districts, without which he could not obtain ‘a single Calani .’ (Dr. 
Hove, quoted in Whitworth’s Anglo-Indian Dictionary), 

It seems clear however that Bengal, even Western Bengal, with 
the exception of the border principalities of Bisnupur and Birbhum, 
in the eighteenth century, had become fairly normal as far as 
civil administration was concerned. While we hear of Faux Jars for 
most of the sections in Western Bengal — Mir Kasim had even appoint- 
ed one for Birbhum — the separation between executive and military 
government on the one hand, and civil government entrusted with 
finance and revenue on the other, was fairly clear cut and consistent. 

In Siva Ratan Mitra’s Types of Early Bengali Prose, we have 
the Shiqdar clearly mentioned as a fiscal officer, together with the 
Karkun . These two, the Shiqdar and the Karkun , were in charge of 
the revenue department in each pargana, In the majority of cases 
both officers were Bengalees, usually Brahmins. 

The papers showing this state of things range in date from 1707- 
1786 A.D. and relate to the following parganas, or smaller units, 
all in or around Birbhum : — Zayanjal, Ekbarshahi, Khatanga, Taluk 
Alinagar, Taluk Purandarpur, It is not clear whether these two 
taluks were in a class, as far as land tenure goes, different from 
the parganas, nor does this question concern us here. 

The earliest of these records is the copy of a sanad made out by 
Raja Asadullah Khan of Birbhum (1697-1718 A.D.) who is styled 
Diwati Sahib , however, from the yeai 1707 A.D, 

The Sanad is addressed to Vaikunthaiam Datta, Siqdar , and 
Madhusudan Sarma, Karkun , and deals with 10 bighas of land in 
the Pargana of Khatanga, of which these two officials must have 
been in charge. (See Mitra, p. 54). 

This goes to prove that the Siqdars had become revenue officers 
before Murshid Ali Khan’s revenue reforms in 1722 A.D. 
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Zemindars 

If our analysis were extended to the term and office of Zamindars 
we would find that the term and office underwent similar changes 
during the centuries. 

Some writers have held that Zamindars originally were revenue 
officers, or tax collectors, pure and simple. This might have been 
the interpretation and meaning of the word as taken by the central 
government in the Muhammadan times. The actual practice, especially 
in the outlying districts of Bengal, in border principalities like Bisnu- 
pur, Birbhum, etc, even then was however quite different 

Here the Muhammadan fiscal ideal, as developed in upper India, 
came at once in conflict with Hindu tradition and practice of the 
centuries. 

Especially in Western Bengal, the Hindu Zamindar always had 
been, or had tended to become, a hereditary landholder with grow* 
ing administrative and judiciary* powers, a semi-independent ruling 
chief. Sher Shah seems to have, appointed or confirmed such 
semi-independent chiefs in certain principalities on the frontier of 
the empire, to keep in check the surrounding hill tribes of the present 
Santal Parganas and of the Chota Nagpur region. 

The Ain-i-Akbari mentions Zamindary troops, which must have 
been Levies raised by the different sirkars of the empire not so much 
by imperial officers as by the local Zamindars. These Levies did 
hardly form a part of the regular Mughal army. 

Whether these Zamindars of Akbar’s time were considered an 
integral part of the fiscal system of the empire is not clear. The 
empire found them in existence, and dealt with them in the best way 
it could, not always gently, as they were not always willing to act as 
revenue officers of the empire, but rather preferred to keep the 
revenues of their territories for their own uses. 

In Jahangir's time we find a deputy of the Nazim of Bengal going 
out in the interior to chastise some Zamindars in Orissa. (Riyazul- 
Salatin, p. 188). 

As the Zamindars mentioned by the Riyazul-Salatin during the 
governorship of Azimush Shan, son of Aurangzib (1697-1704), are 
put together with Amirs and Fauzdars } they seem to have been 
considered regular imperial, rather than feudal, dependent revenue 
officers. 

The scene was near Dacca and the passage says, “The Amirs, 
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Fauzdars and Zamindars, with appropriate contingents drawn from 
their respective mahals, presented themselves before the Prince with 
gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his royal progress 1 * 
(P- 239)- 

Azim-us-shan’s rival and successor in the Nizamate of Bengal, 
Murshid Ali Khan, resumed all jagirs in Bengal, giving their former 
holders jagirs in Orissa instead (p. 249). 

How that Nawab treated Zamindars who did not pay lip their 
arreas of land-rent is well known. Also here the Riyaz seems to make 
a distinction between two different classes of defaulters. It says : 
“He used to thrust into this reservoir (of filth) the defaulting Zamitt - 
dars and defaulting Collectors of Revenue? The former I think are the 
hereditary Zamindars and the latter more recently appointed officials. 
Such instances could be multiplied by reference to the above authority, 
and to the Tawarik Dangla (Francis Gladwin’s translation) which is a 
real treasure of concise, and at the same time, interesting informatioi , 
to be used of course with care and discrimination. 

The most curious case of how old terminologies are often at 
variance with changed conditions and with actual facts is found 
in Mitra, p. 61, in a satiad of the year 1782 A.C., made out by the 
Birbhuin Raja just a few years before the British instituted the 
present Birbhum District, to the following officials of the Pnrgana 
Zayanujal : — 

vr Vt tow* 'Rt 

“Mutasuddhiyan mahatmat o amcnan hal o hastakabal o chaudhariyan 
o kanungoyan o zemindaran o talukdaran mostajeran. 

To all these, the sanad announces that some 15 bighas of land 
had been transferred from some certain Sheik to his brother, agree- 
ably to the parwana by the (late) Vedninda (Veda-denying) Muhum- 
mad Azd Zama Khan, Zainindar of Birbhum. 

Here the term Zemindar is used twice in the same document, 
once for the great landholder of Birbhum ( Asad-ul-Zaman Khan 1752- 
1 777 A.C. was the last real ruler of Birbhum) and then again the same 
term is applied to another sort of Zemindars, classed with all sorts 
of small obscure officials, village headmen and others. 

Also in Birbhum the eighteenth century was a period of uphea- 
vals, a breaking up of the old order of things. The landed property 
of the Birbhum Raj was sold out to various parties, the Rajas of 
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Hetampur becoming its chief successors as Zemindars in western 
Birbhum. Political indiscretion of the more ambitious, resistance to 
the rising British power, internal intrigues and family feuds, incapability 
of the later scions, had their share in bringing about the downfall of 
this dynasty which had once fairly been on its way to political 
leadership in Bengal. 


{To be continued ) 


Gottlieb Sciianzlin 


The Three Great Philosophers of Kerala # 

I propose to describe here some of the traditions current 
amongst us, regarding the founders of the three theistic systems of 
philosophy, the three venerable figures of divine wisdom, I mean, Pra- 
bhakara Bhafcta, fir! Sarikar acarya and Piirnaptajua Madhvacarya. 
Regarding the first and the last of these, even traditions arc few and 
far between, and consequently very brief notices alone must for the 
present suffice. But something more is possible regarding &i San- 
karacarya, the most outstanding figure in the whole range of San- 
skrit literature and a name to conjure with for poets and bhaktas and 
philosophers ; and the aspects I propose to describe here this evening 
are not what have often been emphasised by every writer of Hindu 
religion and philosophy, but the peculiarly Malayali traits in the life 
and work of the great seer, I mean to set forth here the Malayali 
version of the great seer’s life and to briefly dwell on what he has 
done for the material well-being of the Malayali society, and lastly 
to explain the all comprehending, the all including character of the 
superb system of philosophy elaborated by him. Any notice of Sri 
Sankaracarya's life ancl activity ?<? itself a topic of absorbing interest 
and the aspects here presented must also be interesting not only for 


• A lecture delivered at Nagpur under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity. 
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this reason, but also because these have not yet been emphasised, nor 
have been brought out to the forefront. This then is probably one 
reason why in every notice of the great seer’s life and work, nothing 
is said about his contribution to the material well-being of a nation — a 
contribution that is neither mean nor’ insignificant. The popular ignor- 
ance of this aspect, namely that the saintly philosopher and bhakta 
has also figured as an eminent sociologist, has organised an enduring 
society of a very beneficent character is my best excuse for including 
a reference to this topic also. I propose to deviate from the chrono- 
logical order and deal first with Prabhakara tthatta, then with Madhva- 
carya and lastly with Sri Sankaracarya. 

Prabhfikara belonged to the Kittolli Mana in Vedanattu-Gramam. 
This family originally belonged to the Panniyur Gramam, but sub- 
sequently migrated from there on account of a religious schism, leading 
to the destruction of the Varahamurti temple at Panniyur, which 
took place in the sixties of the sixth century as a tradition supported 
by the Kalivacakam , cittacalanain , would have it. This explains the 
statement that Prabhakara belonged to the Panniyur sect and besides 
gives the earliest limit of our author. One incident of Prabhakara’s 
school days is handed down by tradition and it may be recounted here. 
His Guru used to be exceedingly severe towards him, and in spite 
of all his efforts he could never win a smile, or nod of appreciation, 
from his teacher. The precocious lad took this attitude on the part 
of the teacher seriously to heart and resolved to murder his Guru . 
He got into his house and hid himself there. While he was awaiting 

there an opportune moment to commit the rash deed, he chanced 

to overhear his Guru singing his praises and prophesying that he 
was bound to be the greatest scholar of his day and the stoutest 

opponent of the alien creeds and faiths in the land. It was this 

conviction of his, he was telling his wife, that made him unnecessarily 
severe towards him and be such a cruel taskmaster, for thus alone 
he could draw out the best in him and fit him out for the life of 
stress and strain in store for him. This was too much for the tiisya 
to hear, this expression of opinion of his master, and he could contain 
himself no longer. The impulsive lad rushed to the feet of his master, 
and with tears in his eyes made a clean breast of all his wicked designs 
against him. He, then, enquired of his Guru what the praya&ittam 
was for such a heinous qrt me, and he was told that he must burn 
himself in a fire made of husk. No sooner was expiatory rite an- 
nounced than he prepared himself to undergo the ordeal. The Guru 
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persuaded him to desist, but no amount of persuasion on his part 
would prevent him from his stern resolve. There was the pyre got 
ready, and the lad, all the more brilliant for this his firm resolve, 
jumped into it. Thereupon, as a last measure of rescue, the Guru 
asked him to glorify the name of £rl Krsna, the greatest oi Karma- 
yogins. In obedience to this, the last behest of his teacher, he began 
a Kavya, the Srlkrsnavilasa , the loveliest of Kavyas. The Lord's 
name was sufficiently powerful to keep him unscathed in the blazing 
fire ; it only exhausted itself, and the boy shone all the more radiant 
for the ordeal. Having thus washed off his sins, he continued his 
studies with redoubled vigour and gave the utmost satisfaction to his 
master. The same tradition makes it out that his real name was 
Sukum5ra, and it is reported that one of the most sacred objects of 
worship in the Kumbalam Sabha Madham was the pair of slippers 
used by this great Acarya. Local legends and traditions are not more 
prolific regarding Prabhakara. 

Before I conclude my notes on Mlmamsa, I must make at 
least a passing reference to our subsequent contribution to this 
field of philosophy, and 1 shall confine myself to the notice of one 
particular family, I mean, the Payyur Patta Mana. This family, 
familiarly known as Bhatfca Mana or Patta Mana, may well be termed 
the central stronghold and the most prominent custodian of this 
Sastra; and naturally so, because it traces its descent from that re- 
doubtable champion of Bhattamata, Mandanami£ra, 1 who later 
subscribed to the Advaita creed under the overpowering logic and 
brilliant eloquence of Sri Sankaracarya. About a thousand years 
after the time of Prabhakara, i.e., about the 16th century, Bhatta Mana 
came out into the full limelight of scholarly eminence and was able 
to count amongst the children well nigh a dozen of first rate scholars, 
B§i, Sankara and Bhavadasa were brothers, of whom only the eldest, 
IJ$i» following the local custom, married, and through his wife Gaurl 
begot eight 30ns and one daughter. Of these eight children, the 
eldest was Paramesvara who is also known as Mlmamsa Cakravarti. 
He is the author of many works, the following being so far known : 
(1) A commentary called Pradlpa on Sahara Bha§ya, (2) A commen- 

1 Cf. the concluding verses of the commentary on Sphota Siddhi : 
MaijcJanacaryakrtayo yenadhlyanta*fytsna$ah/ 
tadvamfyena mayapyoya racitaradhya devatam// 
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tary on MamJanamiSra's Sphoja Siddhi; (3) A commentary on KaSika; 

(4) A brief commentary on Jaimini, called Mlmamsasutrarthasamgraham; 

(5) A commentary on Nltitattvavirbhava of Cidananta ; and (6) A 
commentary on Tattvabindu, called Tattvabhavana. This ParameSvara 
is, be it noted, a disciple of Sankara and Bhavadasa, uncles or Appans, 
as they are called here. Another brother is Narayana, who is the author 
of a commentary on Mandanamisra’s Bhavaviveka and Vibhrama- 
viveka. Still another brother is a Vasudcva who is the author of a 
number of works, of which the following are now known: (1) Devl- 
caritam, a Yamaka Kavya, in praise of his family patron goddess ; 
(2) Satyatapah, Katha dealing with the story of Satyatapas, or Maharsi, 
one of the ancestors of the family ; (3) Sivodayam, dealing with the 
life of himself and his eight brothers ; (4) Acyutallla, a kavya 
in praise of his family deity, Sri Krsna ; (5) Kaumarilayuktimala, 
being a narrative of the principles as maintained in the arguments of 
Kumarila in his Mlmamsavarttika. Bhavadasa, one of their uncles, 
is the author of a commentary on the Kalpasutras, while Visnu, another 
member of the family, is the author of a work known as Nyayatattva- 
saipgraham, and a cousin of Narayana commented upon it ; he is 
also the author of a tika, a commentary on Kumarila Slokavarttika. 
Again another Narayana, a son of Visnu, is the author of a commen- 
tary, called Visamagranthabhedikatlka, on Mandana's Bhavanfiviveka. 
The eight brothers, the two uncles, and the two cousins lived in the 
same age and naturally gave great lustre to the family. It needs 
scarcely be said that these brothers and cousins were not unworthy 
successors of their glorious progenitor. 

The only sister of the eight brothers was also not void of her 
greatness; for her son is the great Meppatur Narayana BhattatTri, one 
of the greatest poets and grammarians of Kerala. While a detailed 
notice of this author I must reserve for another occasion I must pre- 
force refer to an interesting anecdote. It was the custom amongst 
the brothers for all of them to meet together on the anniversary day 
of their beloved father, and it was a convention amongst them that 
they must each produce an original Gastric work, before they could 
take part in the ceremony. Our poet also used to attend this meet- 
ing of the brothers, and on one occasion he placed before them a 
work, known as Bhutidharanakhandanam and presented it to the 
brothers. Before the brothers would proceed to the performance of 
their parent’s Sraddha ceremony, they sat down and controverted 
every one of the arguments brought forward by Bha^attri. '„hey 
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convinced him, and he was forced to destroy his treatise. Whatever 
be the truth of this tradition, one thing is certain, and that is, that 
Bhatfcatlri was not only a follower of the Bhafefca school, but is pro- 
bably the only original Malayali writer on this school of Mimamsa 
Dar&ana after his uncles. He is the author of the M ana part oi the 
work Manameyodciya, while Meya was written by another Narayana 
Bhusura, a protege of the Za.norin, Manaveda of Calicut, who lived 
towards the latter half of the 17th century. This work is an impor- 
tant treatise in support of the Bhatta school, and is quoted as an 
authority. One more work on this school of philosophy also is avail- 
able, ascribed to a Malayali, and that is a treatise of the nature of 
a commentary on the Murari school of Mimamsa by a Nambutiripad, 
belonging to the famous Kutallur Mana. No further details about 
the work and its author are available. 

Other than these and the works of Prabhakara, our land has not 
produced any contribution to develop the Mimamsa DarSana, at least 
so far as is now available. This may appear at first strange, especially 
when it is remembered that our land has produced a number of 
scholars in other branches of Sanskrit learning. It is possible that 
some works may yet be discovered, but even then our contribution 
in this field must necessarily be small, because of our innate and 
natural respect for the old and the traditional in all religious matters. 
In concluding this subject, I have only to state that the existence, 
side by side, of the two schools of Mimamsa philosophy has coloured 
the Srauta and Smarta rites of the Nambutlri Brahmins to an 
appreciable extent, and this deserves yet to be estimated. This is the 
least explored of the branches of enquiry that our land opens out 
to the research student, and since its enquiry is bound to be interesting 
it invites a number of scholars for its exploration. 

Coming to the Dvaita school of philosophy, its founder is Purna- 
prajna Madhvacarya, a name which is rightly held in great esteem 
by a large section of Hindus. The son of Madhyageha Bhatfcacarya, 
Vasudeva— this was the real name of the Acarya — was born in the 
year 4300 K.E. i.e., in or about 1198 A.D. at Pajakaksetra, near Udipi, 
through the grace of the Lord enshrined in that seat of religion. 
His Upanayana ceremony was celebrated in his eighth year, and he 
was educated by a Brahmin teacher, belonging to the family of Kavun- 
gumtofctam. Naturally endowed with a religious turn of mind, he 
left his home in his eleventh year and, repairing to the sacred shrine 
oi Rajatapidha at Udipi, became the disciple of the venerable sage 
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Sri Acyuta Preksacarya. Not long after, with the due permisson of 
his parents, he accepted Sannyasa from him, and in course of time 
became raised to the stage of a Paramahamsa and studied 
meanwhile the Vedas, the Vedangas and the various Kalas. Thus 
his native genius became well endowed with Gastric learning and 
richly developed by religious training, which eminently fitted him 
for reforming the Hindu religion, so as to make it appeal to the 
multitude. It was while his Guru was expounding Srimad Bhaga- 
vatam that Vasudeva Paramahamsa, now called Madhvacarya, first 
showed in public his original views. On that occasion, he put forth 
an exposion of the text as original as it was independent, and sup- 
ported it with a wealth of arguments that could not be overcome. 
His views were naturally accepted by his Guru and his Slsyas, and 
these acclaimed him as a religious leader. Better known thereafter 
as Pfirnaprajha, literally filled with true knoivledgc> he made a tour all 
over India, announcing his view of religion and philosophy and gain- 
ing new converts everywhere. On his return, he wrote a Gita-Bhasya 
from the Dvaita point of view, and then repaired to Badari for a 
course of penance. The result of his stay there was the production 
of a Sutra Bhasya and lttvuratfirtha-prakasika, which he completed 
after his return to Udipi. It was again during one of his tours 
that he came across Trivikrama Panditacarya, the then icdoubtable 
champion of the Advaita school and converted him to maintain and 
uphold his new philosophy. Besides Trivikrama, he had a number 
of disciples of no mean attainments. All these he ordained as Para- 
tnahamsas and assigned them each to a particular temple founded 
by him to propagate his tenets. Another aspect of the great seer's 
activity consisted in founding a number of temples and in elaborat- 
ing a new code cf temple rituals, in which the Tantric and Mantric 
codes were harmoniously blended together. Having thus discharged 
his mission in life, he laid down his mortal coil at Udipi in 5278 
K.E. 

This in a nutshell is the information that I have been able to get 
regarding the seer Purnaprajfia Madhvacarya. Considering his life 
and work, one is inclined to find in him not an intellectual giant, 
evolving a new philosophy, to serve as the sheet anchor for the Hindu 
religion, but a lovable personality of a lofty type, evolving a philoso- 
phical religion of a particular character, intended not to satisfy the 
superior intellingentia but the ordinary layman, and making his appeal 
not so much to reason as to emotion. Prabhakara’s work appealed 
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only to a particular class of people, the Brahmins ; though Sri Sah- 
karacarya excluded none from his cult, it appealed only to the higher 
intellectual circle and practically affected only those who had 
Vedanta vicara by birth-right. Consequently, these revivals did not 
affect the vast majority of ordinary Hindus, and they were none the 
better off for them. These do not help the ordinary man to see and 
feel religion, do not supply him with a personal god to satisfy the 
natural cravings of the soul for the same ; and no wonder, therefore, 
that the systematised teachings of Purva-Mlmatpsa, as expounded by 
Prabhakara, and those of Uttara Mlmatpsa, as expounded by Sankara, 
both alike failed to make the necessary religious appeal to the seething 
multitude, on whom the impression of the Buddhistic and Jainistic 
tenets was still afresh. It was time therefore that some reformation 
was introduced into the practical religion of the masses— a work which 
fell to the lot of Madhvacarya to achieve. He categorically enunci- 
ated a personal God, and thus helped to satisfy the natural cravings 
of all ; raised up temples and elaborated a code of temple rituals 
which was the result of the harmonious fusion of the Mantric and 
Tantric rites, and which, to the ordinary man, was as grand as it was 
solemn ; he threw open the doors of salvation to all alike by insisting 
on Sraddha and Bhakti as instruments thereof ; and finally supported 
the edifice of his new cult by postulating a new philosophy. Easy 
to understand, easy to practice and potent in its appeal, this new cult 
soon became popular amongst a considerable section of Hindus, to 
whom a blind orthodoxy denied the privileges of Vedic rituals and 
Vedantic lore. It will thus be seen that Madhvacarya^ work con- 
sisted in supplying a systematised religion to the average Hindus. 
In other words, then, while Prabhakara Guru and £ri Sankaracarya 
saved Hinduism, Madhvacarya saved a large section of Hindus falling 
away from it. The cult propagated by him may, therefore, be charac- 
terised as being the natural ami legitimate supplement to the work 
of his great predecessor— a cult which in character and tone is more 
religious than philosophical. 

We have already referred to Trivikrama Panrjitacarya, one of 
the greatest disciples of Madhvacarya, and a passing reference to 
this author cannot be out of place in this context, especially because 
there is a concensus of local tradition that this school was supplied 
with its concrete sastric basis through the writings of this disciple. 
This Nambutlri Brahmin, better known as Kavu Bhattatlri, is a dis- 
tinguished scion of Kavu Mana, one of the well known aristocratic 
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families of North Malabar. He was originally a staunch Advaitavadin 
and in the flush of his sastric proficiency, he went to see the great 
seer with the evident purpose of arguing with him and squashing 
his new system of philosophy. Madhvacarya soon divined his ulterior 
motives and accordingly brought forward an opportunity to start 
discussion. Glad of the opportunity, he soon began his discussion, 
but found the seer more than a match for all his learning and Sastric 
grit. The discussion went on unabated for fifteen days, and at last 
Trivikramacarya had to yield to Madhvacarya, and embrace his creed. 
Possessed of a high order of intelligence and a higher order 
of sastric attainments, this new convert became the pet disciple of 
the master and the chief spokesman of this school. The result was 
that while the seer contented himself with outlining his system, it 
was the great Trivikrama who developed and elaborated his master's 
creed, and raised it to a position of sastric equality with the Advaita 
philosophy. It will thus be seen that KSvu BhattatTri, as he is popu- 
larly called, occupies in this school the same position that SureSvara 
occupies in the system of Advaita philosophy. He is, therefore, looked 
upon as the sastrakara of the Dvaita school, one of the most impor- 
tant of his works being Tattvapradipa, and is naturally treated with 
as much respect as the founder himself is. 

One more feature I wish to notice here — a feature noticeable in 
the family of Trivikramacarya. Kavu Mana, as it is known, follows 
even to-day both the Advaita and the Dvaita schools of philosophy. 
When the members of the family are in the Vatikkini, or the nor- 
thern wing of the house, they are Dvaitas and they strictly conform 
to the code of conduct laid down for the Dvaitas, while elsewere in 
the house they are Advaitas. This is something very unique, and 
could be seen only in our land. It is said that from the nor- 
thern wing of this house north-wards to the end of Kerala, Dvaitism 
predominates ; it is practically the only creed available. Thus this 
house is the meeting place of both Advaita and Dvaita, and nowhere 
is the difference between these schools more distinctly seen than here. 
It is also significant to point out that the two schools have here a 
common meeting ground and this, therefore, is a further confirmation 
of the fact that the Dvaita school is but a necessary supplement to 
the Advaita school. A local study in the place of its origin and the 
traditions of this unique family, I mean Kavu Mana, will help us to 
a considerable extent to reconstruct the environments in which this 
seer spent his life and had his being. But these l must preforce leave 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1929 13 
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to take up on a future occasion. With these cursory words, I shall 
pass on to one of the greatest of world’s philosophers, I mean Sri San- 
karacarabhagavatpadacarya to briefly glance at his life and work. 

The Malayalis have their own version of the life of the seer 
of divine wisdom. I have also been able in the course of my archaeo- 
logical researches to come across a small Kavya, called ‘Saukara- 
carya-Caritam*, embodying the Malayali version. The work is written 
by one Govindanatha Yati, probably a Sannyasin, but decidedly a 
Malayali. He may probably be identified with the Govindanatha of 
Karikat gramant) the disciple of Rama Warriar, who has written the 
Yamaka-Kavya-Gaurikalyana. There is in it neither the frenzied 
flight of imagination, nor the pompous exaggeration, but it is charac- 
terised by a native simplicity, which fits but too well with the greatness 
of the theme. The contents of the work are, in the words of the author, 
as follows : — 

nibandhanam idam puny am adhyayanavakanvitam/ 
karomi yativaryasya nidesam samupasritah/ 
kathasamksepa evadye dvitlye’ dhyaya udbhavah/ 
trtlye vyasasallapas turye praksisy.isambhavah/ 
sitresvarasya sisyasya sannyasali pahcamc tatah / 
sasthe tu hasta malakatrofcakabhikhyasisyayoh/ 
saptame muktidayinyah kaficya mahatinyaklrtanam/ 
ramesvarakathakhyanani sarvap.ipaharam tatah/ 
s arv a j nan a n i d h es t asy a sa n k ar aca r y a y og i n ah / 
navame paramanandasayujynm anuvarnitam / 

In the contents of the work, as also in the general tone, 
the author has preserved an epic style. The date of the work and the 
details of the author are not yet available. But from the general 
tenor of the composition, one inclines to assign it to not later than 
the 17th century. 

The revered Jagat Guru was born of a devout couple, originally 
hailing from the Panniyur Gramam 1 and then living at Kalati on 
the banks of the Ahvaye River. Then 

sevyamano mahadevas tabby am bibhrad dvijakrtim/ 
atmanam darsayamasa tasrnai svapnc kadacana / 
kiin tvam vafichasi vipreti suprsthena dvijanmana/ 
kamksami putram ity ukta^ sambhuh provaca tarn tada / 

1 Vide the statement in Sivarahasyam 

‘Kerala salalagrame viprapatnyam madam6ajah , — iti. 
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putram sarvagunopetam ekain sarvajftam eva va/ 
aplcchasi bah un putran vi pari tan mahisura / 
evam ukto mahldevas tain dvijain punar abravlt/ 
aham vafichami sarvajnam putram ekam gunakaram / 
ittham ukto babhase tain dvijavcso maheSvarah/ 
tathaivastu suto dhfman sarvajiias tava bhusura / 
tvain gaccha grham ity ukta starasa pratibudhya sah / 
svapriyam vipravaryas tarn svapnavrttantam abravld/ — iti. 

It will thus be seen that the blessed Sankara was born under 
divine auspices and under divine inspiration. He lost his father 
before he was five years old, and he conducted the Sraddha ceremony 
of his father, as does every Nambutlri now, for a year, and then had 
his Upanayana ceremony performed. After this he devoted himself 
to the study of Sanskrit literature, both religious and secular, till his 
1 6 th year, and it is only after this that he left his native land and 
went to Benares to get himself ordained. According to our tradition, 
and as recorded in this work, the great seer had his complete 
education in the land of his birth and had the stable foundations of his 
wonderful intellectual attainments laid in Kerala. Again, our tradi- 
tion makes it out that the great spiritual leader came back to his 
native land to lay down his mortal remains. After ascending the 
SarvajnapTdham at Kanci and after worshipping at the holy shrine 
at Ramesvaram, he turned his steps to Ids native land, Here the 
seer of divine wisdom saw that his end was near and gladly prepared 
himself for the inevitable, I shall not better describe the last moments 
of the Revered Guru than in the words of the author : 

mahanubhavah svaih sisyaih pratasthe sahkaras tatah / 
tatah ksetrani punyani tlrthani ca nisevya sah / 
kramena sisyasamyuktah vrsacalam avaptavan / 
tatra daksinakailase nivasann ekada guruli/ 
jnatva nijasarlrantam sahasisyaih prasannadluh/ 
kiisare pascime snatva natva tatratyam isvaram/ 
srimulasthanam asadya cakre tasya pradaksinam / 
gopurenantar avisya krsnam natva yatlsvarah/ 
vahanendrarp purarateh gatva vrsabham anamat/ 
keralavanikartaram hartaram sarvabhubhirtam/ 
so'namat bhargavam ramain nrnam avanatatparam/ 
nrttam bhagavatah fiambhor natva nataphapISvaram/ 
uttaredam umakantam parvatlm ca vinayakam / 
yathavad vandanatn kytva mai}<Japefu nanama sab/ 
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bahuni stotramukhyani devatritayavandane/ 
cakre 6rl§arikar5caryah bhrsaip bhaktisamanvitah/ 

yadakarsam aham papam tat sarvam hara ! samhara/ 
devatrayam iti stutva bhasamanam vr§acal e/ 

Sisyaih saha mahayogi pradese kutracid guruh/ 
nivistah suprasannatma sarvam apadamurdhajam/ 
yathavat cintayamasa vai§navam rupam adarat / 

viveSa paramanandam bhanubimbantarasthitam/ 

It will be clear from the above quotation that the Jagat Guru 
spent his last moments in the sacred temple at Trichur, and his re- 
mains are deposited in the spacious Matilakam of this temple, the 
exact site being marked out for posterity by the erection of flat, carry- 
ing the symbols of Mahavisnu and this version is supported also by a 
persistent tradition. This view is again borne out by a piece of in- 
direct evidence. ParameSvara of the Payyur Mana, we have already 
referred to, says that his family is descended from Mandana MiSra, 
Or SureSvara, as he is called in later life. The presence of SureSvara’s 
family near Trichur lends additional weight to the view set forth 
above. And the holy presence of the mortal remains of the venerable 
Jagat Guru is probably the main reason why this temple has come 
to be regarded as one of the most important in all Kerala. 

For the rest, our version does not materially differ from that of 
others, except in this that three out of his four principal disciples are 
Keraliyas, Padmapada being a Nambutlri Brahmin, belonging to 
Alattur Grama, Visnusarma by name. I shall not further dilate on 
this topic, but shall conclude with the statement that the Jagat Guru 
was a subject of the kingdom ruled over by the Perumpatappu 
Svarupam, the present Cochin Royal family, and that the king at 
the time of the seer was Rajaraja according to our author, who before 
long was succeeded by RajaSekhara, the great poet and dramatist and 
the contemporary of the Revered Seer. 

One particular incident in the life of the Jagat Guru I cannot help 
referring to here, especially because that gave him the opportunity to 
interfere in the social order of the Malayalis which is probably the 
most unique of its kind. The incident I have in mind is the crema- 
tion of his beloved mother. Branded as a revolutionary for his new 
philosophy, £ahkaracarya at this time was not very popular amongst 
the local leaders, with their love for the old and traditional. Natu- 
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rally, therefore, they did not co-operate with him and help him to 
give a proper and religious cremation to his mother. He was thus 
forced to do it all by himself and in his own waj'. This was one 
reason which turned him to evolve a new social organisation for 
Kerala. It might also be that he addressed himself to this work, 
because he was probably one of those who believed that a nation’s 
spiritual advancement directly depended upon its material prosperity 
and that the true and genuine philosopher must not merely lay down 
rules for the former, but try to ensure the latter also ; and the parti- 
cular incident gave the needed oportunity. Naturally, therefore, 
he took up this work and did it in the superb way, so characteristic 
of himself. That a philosopher of his intellectual calibre, that a 
seer of his divine wisdom, that a Hhakta of his spiritual attainments, 
always steeped in the visions of the supreme Godhead, should have 
turned his attention to the work of recasting and reorganising a 
social edifice, may at first appear incongruous. But it deserves to be 
remembered that it is not given to all to found a beneficent 
and enduring social edifice; it requires the true vision of a philoso- 
pher, and it is possible only for spiritual authorities like the revered 
Saukara to do it. Whatever be the motive, whatever be the incon- 
gruity, there is a unique social edifice set up by the revered Jagat 
Guru in the land of his birth— a social edifice with its numerous 
Anacarams, as they are called, with its numerous rules and regula- 
tions to guide mutual social relations, which are radically different 
from those obtaining in Hindu societies elsewhere and which, there- 
fore, stands unique by itself. And it is this edifice that is directly 
responsible for all the achievements of the Malayalis. The founding 
of this new social order, a grateful nation has commemorated by 
founding an era, the Kolia Varsa, which starts from the date expressed 
in the chronogram ‘ Acaryav«gabhedyaU\ 

The few historical peeps that we get of Kerala lead us to presume 
that the period of the Jagat Guru was a period of great religious 
turmoil and unrest in the land and that the society stood in need of an 
eminent social legislator. The popular religion of the land, Buddhism, 
was in the first place shaken by the incoming of Jainism and when 
Prabhakara, the brilliant exponent and vigorous champion of 
the Mlmamsa Darsana came, these faiths were suppressed, and 
the superiority of Hinduism again asserted. Religion colours to a 
very great extent the social life of the individual, and it is especially 
so in India, the land of religions and philosophies ; and while it is 
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easy to change one’s religion, it is not generally easy to change one’s 
social customs and manners. When the venerable Adi Guru appeared 
on the scene, the prevailing religion of the land was Hinduism. But it 
may legitimately be supposed that the social life of the mass must 
have been not only not full of non-Hindu elements, but also must 
have been charactrised by a ho<t of divergent faiths and cults, forms 
and rituals, customs and manners. And these, it is also likely, 
must have been accentuated tli rough the presence of even non-Hindu 
religions prevalent in the land, namely Christanity, Judaism and 
even Muhammadanism. The influence of so many religions, indigenous 
and foreign, each colouring the social life of the masses in its own 
way, must necessarily have produced a very confused and complex 
social order. 

The confusion caused by the presence of a diversity of faiths and 
creeds was only enhanced by the existence of a number of castes and 
sects and sub-sects even within the orthodox fold, composed of even 
different racial elements. The result is that the orthodox Hindu fold 
of Kerala is composed of at least two different races, the Aryans 
and the Dravidians, the former comprising the high-caste Hindus 
and the latter, the lower orders, including the untouchables and 
unapproachable*. These three distinct layers are: (i) the Nambutiris 
or the priestly hierarchy which developed into the wealthy aristocracy, 
apparently exclusive by nature; (2) the Nairs, the old military 
hierarchy, later grown into the wealthy middle class, and (3) the 
unapproachables, the conquered race, the original indigenous sons 
of the soil who occupy the lowest rung of the social ladder. Between 
these three district layers stand the intermediate sects, the 
Ainbalavisis between the first two, and the professional castes between 
the last two. And all these sects, the main ones and the intermediate 
ones, are found again divided up into a number of sub-sects — probably 
each has as many as 18 sub divisions with characteristic differences 
in their social and socio-religious practices. Add to this also the 
Ksatriya element, surviving in the branch now known as Tirupads 
and in the royal families of Kerala. It will thus be seen that we have 
a diversity of sects and sub sects, and this suggests some original 
diversity, racial or religious or professional, the low-caste Hindus 
bespeaking a racial difference, the Ambalavasis, a religious one, and 
the sects below the Nairs. a professional one. 

Enough now has been said to show that profuse was the diver- 
sity prevailing within the orthodox society in the land, and the 
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period of the venerable Jagat Guru which witnessed a general unsett- 
ling of religions and faiths and philosophies was a period, when there 
was a great necessity and abundant scope for a complete reconstruc- 
tion of the social edifice. The complete conversion of even those 
professing non-Hindu religions, their assignment to certain fixed 
places in the reformed orthodox Hindu fold, the laying down 
of rules and regulations to govern the social and socio religious prac- 
tices and relations of the various elements constituting the society 
of old — in other words, the reformation and the re-organisation of the 
complex, confused and heterogenous theistic society into an ordered, 
interrelated and homogenous whole with the proper safeguards to 
maintain the purity of the racial elements possessing a higher 
culture and to afford opportunity to the lower stock to ade- 
quately benefit by the presence of a higher cultured race— such in 
brief is the work achieved by, and ascribed to, the venerable seer, 
Sri Sahkarabhagavadpadacarya, a work the execution of which was 
characterised by the vision of a profound sociologist, moved by 
a dynamic desire to raise society to a higher and nobler state of exis- 
tence, mental, moral and spiritual. 

This is not the place to go into further details about the peculiar- 
ities of our society, especially because I have already referred to a 
few of these in a previous context. The social structure obtaining 
in our land is entirely different from the same obtaining elsewere, 
so much so that paradesis have styled our land the land of An- 
acarams, Of the 64 rules laid down for the couduct of Hindu so- 
cieties, our Hindu brethren elsewhere have sixty acarams, and four 
anacarams, whereas we have, in their eyes, 60 anacarams, and four 
acarams. This, I believe, will make sufficiently clear the wonderful 
originality of our social organisation, as much as it does our great 
difference in social life, as compared with our Hindu brethren elsewhere. 
Among the numerous beneficient results, I shall here refer to some. 
The first is the sense of exuberant religious toleration and the com- 
plete absence of religious bias and prejudice, The second, no less 
important, is the elevation of the non*Brahminical castes to a posi- 
tion of cultural and intellectual cuperiority with the Brahmins. 
A statistical survey of original authors amongst us, whether it be 
in the field of Sanskrit or Vernacular, will reveal the astounding 
fact that the majority of them are non-Brahmins, which eloquently 
proves that the Nambutlri Brahmin, often styled as orthodox, 
bigotted and selfish was different from his compeer elsewhere 
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in India. The third is the creation of a leisure class amongst all 
sects and creeds, with cultural capacities and with opportunities for 
developing its culture. The fourth result has been to ensure a per- 
manency of wealth, which held out to one and all an adequate supply 
of all the necessaries of life, and which tended to give the land a 
stable prosperity. 

I have in the preceding section explained that the revered Jagat 
Guru was not a mere visionary philosopher, dealing in abstruse theories, 
but also a man of the world and of an eminently practical nature. The 
practicality of the seer that is seen in organising a beneficent social 
edifice for the material well-being of the people of his fatherland is 
also to be found in a perceptible degree in the elaboration of a 
system of philosophy for the spiritual well-being of the human 
race. 

The one peculiar aspect of this philosophy, the most fundamental, 
as appears to me, a layman in the field, is that every Hindu cult and 
creed, every Hindu’ ritual and practice has, and if need be can have, 
a recognised place in Sankara’s system. The various gods and god- 
desses of the Hindu pantheon, both Saivite and Vaisnavite, the various 
religious rites and practices, Vedic, Tantric and Mantric, have all 
a fixed and allotted place in the system of philosophy elabo- 
rated by the Revered Guru, and in accepting this philosophy there 
is no need for anyone to change or give up one's favourite personal 
gods, and favourite religious practices. So comprehensive has been 
this system that even the historically later school of Visisfcadvaita and 
Dvaita can find comfortable berths reserved for them. This school, 
therefore, appears to be one of the widest, the most accommodative, 
the most comprehensive, and consequently the most assimilative, 
of all systems of philosophy ever devised by the genius of a man 
for the spiritual betterment of mankind. And this aspect has 
come to stamp itself on the system elaborated by the revered 
Safikara as a result of the enviroments, religious and social. The 
seer sees and accepts the diversity apparent in the world, but 
searches for, and finally postulates, a fundamental unity underlying 
all this diversity, and, therefore, maintains that the God-soul and the 
man-soul, the universal soul and the individual soul, are one and 
the same. He realises the transitoriness of every material and temporal 
phenomenon and sees absolute permanency only in the supreme God- 
head, and, therefore, maintains that there is only one thing that is 
always true ir> the whole universe, and that is the supreme Godhead. 
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Everything else, everything other than the supreme Godhead is 
characterised by Mithyatvam, But this, be it noted, is a qualified 
Mithyatvam , for he maintains a Vyavaharikanityatvam for the world 
and its phenomena. In other words, while he claims absolute Nitya- 
tvam only for the supreme soul, he willingly assigns relative Nitya- 
tvam to the world and its phenomena and this relative Nityatvam 
continues to exist for one and all of us, so long as we are not blessed 
with the true fluina. Thus, until this moment— the supreme moment 
in the life of the individual, when he becomes blessed with the true 
knowledge, the whole frorld is real and permanent, and we have to 
conduct ourselves as such. It is this aspect of his philosophy, that 
has given it its all-comprehending nature. 

This all-comprehending, all-including character of the philosophy, 
elaborated by the revered seer which definitely tends to absorb all 
sorts of differences between various creeds and faiths, cults and 
practices, is given expression to in an eloquent measure in the 
life led by the noble seer. Himself a Jlvanmukta , yet to set an 
example to the less fortunate, he appears to have visited every 
place of worship by which he ever happened to pass, whether the 
shrine be dedicated to Siva or Visnu or Bhagavatl. Though his 
personal God was Siva, yet every temple, at least in Kerala, coming 
down from that remote antiquity does even to-day cherish some sweet 
memories of the holy presence of the divine seer in keeping up a 
particular festival or particular ritual, or in chanting a particular 
hymn of praise, associated with the seer. The revered seer was the 
highest fnanl, the seer and knower of the absolute truth, the truth 
divine, and as such, was practically above all rites and rituals ; yet 
he is said to have participated, not passively but actively, in all kinds 
of rituals, Tantric and Mantric, as the occasion demanded, even 
though his natural predilections were in favour of the Vedic type. 
Preaching and elaborating a system of philosophy, which insists on 
Jflatta as the sole means of Moksa, he is at the same time the author 
of the treatise, Prapaficasaratn, which is even to-day the highest, 
the standard and the most authoritative text-book on Mantric 
rituals. In his system of philosophy he postulates a Nirguna Brahma , 
and yet he always is an ufiasaka of the Saguna Brahma % elaborated 
and conceived in thousand forms. Ever and anon falling into 
Samadhi , the vision beatific, the vision of the supreme Godhead in 
all its naked truth and glory, he is the ever awake bhakta pouring 
out, from the inexhaustible fountain of his heart, garlands after 
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garlands of devotional hymns which do not appear to have even 
been rivalled for the ease and elegance of language, for the simpli- 
city and beauty of diction, for the general poetry and sweetness 
of expression, for the boldness and originality of poetic conception 
and the loftiness and profoundity of ideas. Himself a Brahmin 
of the highest social status in Kerala — for he belonged to one 
of the Asthagrahattil Adhyans — he was ever ready to respect and 
honour the veriest Candala, not to speak of a Siidra, an aspect that 
is beautifully illustrated in his sweet hymn of praise Manila Pahcaka \ 
knowledge, true knowledge, was the sole and only basis of greatness 
and not the artificial status given by birth in a superior caste, and 
consequently the Sudra Vidura, the caste-less Nanda, and the down- 
trodden Candala — these arrest his attention and elicit his encomium. 
His was a heart filled with the milk of human kindness, and the 
never failing stream flowed on to all human beings, nay to all life. 
It was this more than anything else that enabled him, in spite of 
his being always absorbed in the spiritual world, to see and know 
the world so minutely as he has done which is so abundantly 
illustrated by his very brilliant poem, the Mohamudgaram . He 
is thus as much of this world as he is of the other world, as much 
in this world as he is out of it, as much a practical man as he is 
a theoretical philosopher. Here, then, is a practical religionist, 
a visionary philosopher, a devout Bhakta, all combined in one — a sup- 
remely unique combination. He is at the same time the highest type 
of Karma Yogin, the highest type of Jnana Yogin, all fused into one. 

Naturally, therefore, in embracing Saukara's philosophy, there 
is no need for any one to cast off one’*. favourite gods and creeds and 
rituals. Unalloyed devotion i.e., Bhakti, to one's personal God, the 
due discharge of one's religious duties^ and observances, the proper 
performance of one’s Upasanas, with all the elaboration of Vaidic 
or Tantric or Mantric rituals, these are not only tolerated, but are 
laid down as an essential necessity, to give the person bound spiritual- 
wise, the requisite mental purity, which is a necessary prelude for 
the realisation of the true Juana, embodied in the expression, TA 7- 
TVAMASl , in the wake of which fellows moksa or final beatitude. 
The Vaianavites, the Saivites and the Sakteyas, the Mlmamsakas, 
the Vidiatadvaitas and the Dvaitas, the Vaidikas, the Tantrikas and 
the Mantrikas, all these and others yet to come, irrespective of their 
faith or creed or practice, have a place in the wonderful comprehensive 
system of philosophy, evolved and perfected by the revered Sankara. 

K. R. BlSHAROTI 



A Bell-Capital from Bhuvanesvara 

Lying beside the tank to the west of the temple of RameSvara 
at Bhuvanefivara is a bell capital of an early date, which offers 
interesting addition to our knowledge of early art and architecture in 
Orissa, It must have, at one time, adorned the top of a pillar like 
the lats of Asoka, and like the bell-capitals of the same lats it must 
have supported the sculptured figure of some animal, the practice of 
setting up figures of divinities in human form on tops of pillars not 
coming in vogue before the Gupta period. 

The earliest specimen of plastic art in Orissa is the figure of the 
elephant standing guard, as it were, over the edict-bearing rock at 
Dhauli. It is in the imperial style of Asoka, characterized by the 
same naturalism appearing on other examples of Mauryan art, and 
owes its origin to the artistic enthusiasm of Asoka. The rock-cut 
caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri come next in date, and owe much 
to the initiative of Kharavela, who had marched to Central India and 
Magadha 1 and had been no doubt influenced by the artistic activities 
of those regions at the time. This is apparent from the influences of 
the Mathura, the North Western and the Central Indian Schools of 
art, recognizable in the sculptures adorning these caves. 2 To this 
list we may add the capital illustrated herewith, which undoubtedly 
had its prototype in the Mauryan phase of Perso- Hellenistic art 
developed in Northern India. 

As in the Mauryan, the bell proper of this capital resembles a 
flower in its general shape, the height of this portion being about 32", 
the circumference near the upper bulging area being about 19's". 
Below the bell is a frieze 5" high, decorated in relief with the stem of 
a creeper, with the lotus, the lion, the crane and some fabulous animals 
appearing between its meanders. Above the bell is a prominent torus 
about 9" high, curiously decorated, though the profile of the moulding 
is not modified. Between this and the animal sculpture, which must 
have stood above, but which can no longer be traced, is the abacus, 
about 6" high with its edges broken off. The surmounting -sculpture 
fitted into the mortise on this abacus is 38" long x 30" broad. 

1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 535-37, 600, 602, 

2 Ibid., p. 641 • 
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In spite of its general agreement with the Mauryan capitals, the 
BhuvaneSvara specimen has the following peculiarities : — 

1 It is not of the buff-coloured sandstone of Chunar usually em- 
ployed by the Mauryan artists but of a coarse grained stone rather 
gray in colour. 

2 Unlike the Mauryan capitals it is not of the same block of stone 
as the animal sculpture which must have stood above it. 

3 Unlike the Mauryan capitals it has a sculptured frieze on its 
lower edge below the petals of the bell. And this frieze consists of a 
meandering creeper somewhat resembling that on the coping of the 
Bharhut rails, the figures in the panels being in an advanced style of 
modelling approaching in feeling for line and sense of movement the 
sculptures on the Mahabodhi rails. 

4. The leaves or petals, which decorate the bells of the 
Mauryan capitals, consist of an arris in the middle enclosed between 
borders of semi-circular cross-section, the inter-spacings at the bottom 
being filled up only by short arrises resembling the pointed ends of 
leaves, while the BhuvaneSvara capital has additional reeds between the 
petals with the ends drawn into points like arrow heads, a form peculiar 
itself. 

5 The torus moulding between the bell and the abacus varies in 
its decoration from the rope pattern appearing in the same place in 
some of the Mauryan capitals. 

These divergences in details of form from the Mauryan prototype 
are to be explained by the desire to be more ornamental due to the 
tastes of a time which discarded the chaste restraint of Mauryan art 
for its plastic attempts. The shaft and capital of the Heliodoros 
column at Besnagar, 1 the fragments of capitals and shafts of octagonal 
pillars found in excavations of the area west of the ASoka pillar at 
Sarnath* betray the same taste. Some of the latter, indeed, retain 
a polish but not of the same brilliancy as in accredited specimens of 
Mauryan art Although we have the last dateable instance of the 
use of the polish in the reign of Dadaratha, the grandson of A6oka a 
and although the Heliodoros column and the Bhuvanesvara capital are 
without polish, we are not quite sure to-day whether its use persisted 
locally at Patna and Sarnath till a later date. Thus the fact of their 
being polished, which is true also of the Yak§a statues of Patna, would 


z Diez, Die Kunst Indiens, p. 12, figs. 3-6. 

2 ASIAR, 1914-15. 3 I HQ, Sept, 192;, p. 541. 
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by Itself not make the Sarnath fragments dateable in the third century 
B. C. The BhuvaneSvara capital, then, both on account of its charac- 
teristic variations of form and the style of the relief on its lower edge, 
may be said to have been produced during the early centuries B. c. 
subsequent to the Mauryan period when the more ornamental early 
Indian art had been manifesting itself. It probably happened during 
the 1st century B.C. As James Fergusson justly remarks, “Whatever 
the Hindus copied, was changed, in the course of time, by decorative 
additions and modifications, in accordance with their own tastes/’ 1 2 3 

Incidentally, this capital throws some light on the problem of 
the origins of the Mauryan bell-capital, A Persepolitan origin for this- 
had been claimed by James Fergusson,* and this view has been 
since modified by Sir John Marshall, 51 who recognized Hellenistic 
workmanship in the well known lion-capital of Sarnath. Mr. Havell, 
however, in his book on “The Himalayas in Indian Art* (ch. I.) 4 
contends that the design was "nothing more or less than the attempt 
of a foreign craftsman imbued with Hellenic ideas, to represent 
the World Lotus of which the Lake Manasarovara was the centre and 
India itself one of the four great petals”. In support of his view, he 
has drawn up the geographical concepts of the ancient Indians from 
various traditional sources and illustrated his thesis by representations 
of pillars and capitals from the decorated railings of the stupas 
of Sanchi and Bharhut having the abacus or the bell ornamented with 
lotus petals of design other than the Persian. Recently this asser- 
tion has been repeated by “Plotinus” in the Riipam* for July-October, 
1928, in a review of Rai Bahadur Chanda's memoir entitled the 
“Beginnings of Art in Eastern India,” along with an illustration of a 
lion pillar on a late bas relief from Mathura now in the Lucknow 
Museum. In the latter, the bell-capital appears to be set off with lotus 
petals not of the conventional type. For the significance of the Lotus 
symbol Plotinus and the editor of the Rupam favour the mystic 
14 Sodabadalapadma " instead of the “World Lotus' 5 championed by 
Mr. Havell. 

1 Indian and Eastern Architecture, vol. I, p. 59(1910). 

2 Ibid., pp. 56-61. 

3 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 62 f, 22. 

4 See also Havell, Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India, 

PP- 58 . 59 - 

5 Ibid., pp. 50, 51. 
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Leaving the problem of Symbolism to these learned critics who may 
choose to make of the study of Indian art that of an esoteric cult, we 
note With interest that the ring of leaves or petals on the neck of the 
bell-capital from the Safichi relief illustrated by Mr. Havell (Ibid., 
pi. tv), on the Heliodoros column of Besnagar and also on some pillars 
from the Bharhut reliefs, 1 have their prototype in Persian art of which 
the pillar base from the palace of Artaxerxes II Mnemon (404-358 B.C ) 
at Susa, now in the Louvre Museum (Paris), is an example. 2 From the 
standpoint of the Perso-Hellenistic origin theory, it would appear that 
the Mauryan artist with his severe taste had eschewed this element 
from his bell while his Suhga successor reverted to it from a desire for 
greater ornamental effect. 

It is also to be noted that Mr. Havell in the World Lotus hypo- 
thesis insists only on the original Indian significance of the bell- 
capital and demonstrates the plastic treatment it had received at 
the hands of the indigenous Indian artists. He does not call into 
question the foreign design and workmanship of the Mauryan 
capitals. And he does not give full consideration to the fact that not 
all the pillars in the Bharhut reliefs have bells with petals of what may 
be called the Indian form, and there are many examples, including the 
one he cites from Safichi in which the petals are more akin to the 
Persian form. The most convincing evidence 3 in this way comes from 
the clustered pillars of the "Torana” of the Bharhut rails which have 
bell-capitals on which petals both of the Persian and the Indian forms 
are used simultatneously. And the Bhuvanesvara capital demons- 
trates how the variation of the Mauryan form was taking place. 

The Indian form may be regarded from Mr. IlavelTs standpoint 
as a case of reversion to the original Indian motif or to the idea. 
But why did the Indian artist persist in maintaining the hersepoli- 
tian form from the 2nd century B.C. to the early mediaeval period, 1 
when he was capable of setting forth a living symbol featuring in 
his faith in forms of his own creation ? If the Mauryan petal-fonn 
gave only a crude and imperfect expression to an indigenous idea 
in terms of a foreign tradition, why did not the post-Mauryan artist 
reject it once for all for plastic and structural purposes ? Forms appa- 

1 Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, pi. 30, figs. 3, 4. 

2 Sarre, Die Kunst. & Alten Persien, p. 36. 

3 Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, pis. x, xi, xii. 

4 Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 60. 
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rently meaningless may persist in use for decorative purposes, but in 
this instance the particular form was concerned with a living symbol. 
These considerations lead us to the conclusion that the Mauryan 
bell-capitals had their prototypes in Achaemenid architecture and the 
Indian artist of the Sunga period came to recognize their superior 
decorative effect and persisted in imitating them for ornamental 
purposes or introduced modifications and variations of the type, con- 
forming or not to the general shape and lines of the Mauryan originals, 
as suited his fancies. The late Mr. Vincent Smith remarked justly 1 
indeed : “India, of course, has borrowed many things from abroad 
during the long course of the ages, but it is a trite observation easily 
proved by many instances, that she always so transmutes her borrow- 
ings as to make them her own. Such transmutation is equivalent 
to originality But in spite of these variations and modifications 
the persistence of the bell-capital in the Gupta and the post-Gupta 
period indicates that enthusiasm for the superior Mauryan creations 
did not wane for a long time to come. Fa Hien (405-1 1 a.C.) men- 
tions, in fact, in his itinerary the admiration he and his Indian 
contemporaries of Pataliputra had for the works of A§okan art. 2 

VVe have now to find out the manner in which this movement of 
Persian and Hellenistic traditions of art towards India could have 
taken place. Important evidence comes from Taxila in the north- 
west, which must have formed an intermediary in the contact of 
cultures between India and the west in the ages past. This consists 
of two fragments of pottery, 3 one a handle, and the other, from the 
side, probably of the same vase. They are “of grey clay burnt to 
red on the outside and covered with black paint/’ discovered in the 
Bhir mound, Taxila, the uppermost stratum of which is datcable at 
the 4th*3rd centuries B.c. “These two fragments," says Sir John 
Marshall, “derive especial interest from the conventional leaf design 
and ‘bead and reel' moulding, obviously classical in character and 
reminiscent of the capitals of the Asokan pillars, but still more from 
presence of the head in rough relief at the base of the handle which 
appears to be the familiar head of Alexander the Great, wearing the 
lion's skin." These two fragments of pottery, then, demonstrate 


1 History of Fine Arts, p. 7. 

2 V. Smith, Early History of India, 1924, p. 312. 

3 ASIAR, 1920-21, vol. I, p. 20, pi. xvii, figs. 1, 2. 
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conclusively that Persian and Hellenistic traditions were travelling 
towards India during the 4th-3rd centuries B.c, 

As the Mauryan type of bell-capital with its characteristic petals 
and the animal sculpture above, implies a fusion of Achaemenid and 
Hellenistic elements, the problem naturally arises, where could this 
fusion have taken place, — at Bactria as Sir John Marshall suggests, 
or at Seleukia where the possibilities were greater, or elsewhere ? It 
will be noticed in this connexion that the petals which decorate one 
of the fragments of pottery mentioned above conform more to the 
Persian than to the Mauryan type which is derived therefrom. This 
leads one to the conclusion that the fusion of Persian and Hellenistic 
traditions represented by the Mauryan capitals did not probably take 
place west of Taxila. So far as evidence goes, up to date, Persian 
and Hellenistic traditions of art may have met and coalesced at 
Seleukia and Bactria but Mauryan art represents a new synthesis and 
we may not expect exactly similar forms elsewhere. 

Another class of evidence is furnished by the sandstone discs from 
Taxila 1 of diameters 4" and 2 ^ 4 " respectively, with concentric decora- 
tions and a band of elephants in relief, which recall the frieze on the 
facade of the Lomash Rishi Cave, Barabar hills. The modelling of the 
animals is in the naturalistic Mauryan style. The discs have a high 
polish and Sir John Marshall is of opinion that the sandstone of which 
they are made“probably comes from Chunar where the pillars of A&oka 
were quarried.” At Harappa in the Punjab, a horizon of the Chaleo- 
lithic Indus Valley Culture, the excavation of a mound brought to 
light a mass of stone fragments, some of which have ‘'the high polish 
of the Mauryan period,” while others were coarsely dressed and were 
perhaps of later date, 13 feet above the topmost strata bearing remains 
of the Chaleolithic culture. In this case, however, Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, 2 the learned excavator, does not tell us whether the stones 
bearing the high polish mentioned above are of the Chunar sandstone 
commonly used by the Mauryan artist. The Taxila discs, however, 
in the locality of their find-spot, in their execution, in the division of 
their field into zones for decoration and in the use of the varnish that 
was employed by the Persians to preserve the inscription on the rock 
of Behistun from the ravages of climate, and also in their characteristic 
material, seem to indicate not only a cultural give and take between 

1 ASI AR, 1920-21, vol. I, p. 21, pi. XVII, figs. 29-30. 

2 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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India and her western neighbours, but also imply that the wedding 
of Perso-Hellenistic traditions, represented by the Mauryan works of 
art, took place further east, probably at Sarnath and Pataliputra, which 
have yielded considerable Mauryan antiquities to the spade of the 
excavator and which continued to use the sandstone from the Chunar 
quarries for a long time to come. 

Along with their ideas of imperialism the Mauryan princes seem to 
have taken on their art from their western predecessors in the empire. 
To this they breathed a new sense of design, and infused it with a new 
vigour. Its products were sent forth towards south-east, as far as Saftchi, 
and north-west as far as Taxila, and at the fall of the empire when the 
art slowly disappeared its stimulus still remained and found response 
all round the country in the imagination of the people whom it had 
given their voice, an imagination of a different order. 

Aciiyuta Kumar Mitra 


Subandhu or Banabhatta— Who is earlier ? 

The traditional view that Subandhu, the author of the prose 
romance Vasavadatta'— and this seems to be the generally accepted 
view amongst modern scholars 1 also — is earlier than Banabhatta, the 
illustrious author of the Har*acarita and the Kadambatl , was challeng- 
ed several years ago by the late Dr. Peter Peterson. Subsequently that 
learned savant seems to have changed his opinion in the matter. 2 The 
lurking doubts do not appear to have been set at rest, and the 
advocates of the theory once espoused by the learned doctor have 
found in Pandit R. V. Krisnamachariar (Abhinava Bhatfca Bana, — an 

1 Prof. Cowell, Drs, Macdonell, Keith and Thomas and Mr. P. V. 
Kane all subscribe to this view. Drs. Castellieri and Fiihrer fully 
emphasise tins point and are of opinion that the Kadambarx was 
written wish the express purpose of surpassing Subandhu’s work. {Vide 
Introduction in Cowell and Thomas's translation of the Har^acarita ). 

2 Vide his preface to his edition of the Snbhasitavall (Bombay 
Sans. Series), p. 133. 
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honorific epithet which links him with that prince of prose writers), a 
redoubtable exponent, who in the illuminating and elaborate intro- 
duction to his edition of the Vasavadatta (Sri Vanlvilasa Sanskrit 
Series), has tried to make a strong case for establishing the priority of 
Banabhat$a. Dr. L. H. Gray in course of translating and commenting 
on the work (Columbia University Press, 1913), has ably discussed 
a few of the points raised by Pandit Krisnamachariar, but there are 
a few more, which require a more sifting investigation and which 
have not yet been fully threshed out. It is the object of this paper 
to deal with them threadbare and to determine, whether it is possible, 
in the light of present-day researches, to fix an approximate date for 
Subandhu so as to put an end to the vexed question. 

Before dealing with the prominent and specific issues raised by 
the esteemed Pandit, it is worth while to enumerate the glaring 
drawbacks and the alleged faults of omission and commission, 
which even the upholders of the traditional view (including the late 
Dr. F. Hall) have seen in the work and which, curiously though, 
have been picked out by others as demonstrative proofs of the poet's 
living in a late and corrupt age. These refer to (i) the standard of 
taste and morals, (ii) the style and diction, (iii) the atmosphere of 
artificiality 1 and conceit, and (iv) the alleged unsettled and irres- 
ponsible nature of the text itself of the work, (v) the verse 

given as a variant in some manuscripts and that in different places 
has also been thought by some to draw pointed attention to the 
worthlessness of the attempt, and has even been branded as un- 
grammatical 2 ; to this has been added (vi) the argument that the verse 

*rerf a irtot w 

does not refer to our work, even if that verse formed a part of the 

1 ‘'Graceless string of extravagant and indecent puns,*' after which, 
“a reversion to the chastity of sentiment and diction of Bhavabhuti 
and Bana would be a literary miracle, almost, incredible" (Peterson). 
Dr. F. Hall calls Subandhu ‘a specious savage’, Bib. Indica ed., Intro, 
(p. 28). 

2 Vide notes on p. 358. ( ) 1 This is practically 

the sum and substance of Jagaddhara’s and Sivarama’s rather stale 
defence it: \ 
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introduction of the Harsacarita , l 2 which the learned editor of the 
Sr! Vanivilasa Press edition of the Vasavadatt a doubts very much. 

The first cf these objections which was raised by Hall (Intro., 
Bib. Indica ed., 1859) and which still persists 3 amongst a section of 
scholars (including even Indian scholars like Pandit Krisnamachariar), 
has been well answered by Dr. Gray and Mr. P. V. Kane. It must 
be borne in mind that standards of purity in taste and morals vary 
greatly in different climates and that no country or age has a mono- 
poly of them. Scholars with a characteristic width of sympathy and 
imagination like Dr. F. W. Thomas 8 find nothing to feel disgusted 
with the manner of description of amour and the portrayal of 
excitant factors (uddipana vibhava) in Sanskrit literature, and it is 
improper to ascribe to Subandhu any abnormal violation in this 
respect. As to the chastity and elegance which the aforementioned 
scholars find in Bana and Bhavabhuti, and the lack of which they 
deplore in the style and diction of our author, we think that the 
excessive use of slews (paronomasia) and the occasional, though 
clever, application of yatnaka (chime), which make for the un- 
natural and artificial phraseology in the Vasavadatta , have clouded the 
judgment of critics for this is the one characteristic difference of Suban- 
dhu’s prose from that of Bana. But to say that it has disfigured the 
pages of the Vasavadatta and robbed it of all the charms and delicacies 
of rasa and vastu and that there is nothing of this defect noticeable in 
the Kadambari or for the matter of that, in any prose Kavya of this 
pattern is a type of partiality which critics should eschew. The 
statement of a later writer wwre:, is, as every one knows, an 

unguarded and unjust charge based on paucity of information 4 * , which 

1 Such was also the view of the late Dr. Peterson. The point that 
it is entered under Raja£ekhara’s name in one anthology (vide Intro., 
Kavxndravacanasamuccaya) is not a valid argument for its being father- 
ed on him. 

2 ‘Absolute quagmire of pollution’ (Hall). E.g. Keith — A History 
of Sanskrit Literature pp. 307-08 : For Gray's and Kane's remarks vide 
the Vasavadatta (Columbia Univ. Press) and the Harsacarita (ed. by 
P. V. Kane). 

3 Vide his appreciative remarks on Kavyas in the introduction to 
his edition of the Kavindravacanasamuccaya. 

4 NHakaitfha Dik^ita in his Sivalilaryyava quoted in Krishna- 

machariar’s ed. (notes, p. 12) 
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can be answered partly and evasively, in the words of Trivikrama 
Bhafcta, the author of the Nalacamp% thus (Intro., verse 17) 

and directly and thoroughly by the dictum of that prince of 
critics, Anandavardhana— i^?f fa HW 9 l 

(Dhvanyaloka> N.S. ed., p. 151). The text of the Vdsavadatta certainly 
suffers from a good deal of disadvantage, as is evidenced by the variant 
readings in the two recensions, and by difference of readings amongst 
texts of the same recension. To take this as an indication of its 
lateness or lack of popularity is, to say the least of it, uncharitable. 
The lit-prayoga in the verse waaftw..-, is not unusual and 

ungrammatical 1 2 ; hence the ingenious explanation of commentators 
(vide Krisnamachariar’s ed., p. 358) is uncalled for. Moreover, it is 
not at all unlikely that the verse is from the pen of a later admirer 
of the work. To call into question the genuineness of the verse 
in the text of the Harsacarita merely on the evidence of 
some Mss. of a particular locality is to disprove the corroborated 
evidence of commentators on the Harsacarita , including most probably 
Rucaka, the Kashmirian rhetorician of the 12th century and Sankara, 
who, also, is an early commentator (the author of the Sanketa, publish- 
ed in the Nirnayasagara Press, ed.) and who quotes from, or refers to, 
early works and authors on alaiikara only. More than one commen- 
tator on the !exicons(e.g., of Amarasimha) 3 and anthologist have quoted 
this verse and ascribed it to Bana. To maintain that the verse does not 
refer to Subandhu’s Vdsavadatta is a device resorted to to be rather 
easily dislodged, for the qualifying phrase with its doubU 

1 The use of third person is a common device(i^t)with bdstrakdra's 
and is accepted even in later parlance, Cf. the Kddantbar % — ftifa 

fam firtf qrofiroft and the Mrcchakatika far^r W. 1 

2 The Suktimuktdvall ascribes the verse to aunr. Vide Thomas’s 
Kavxndravacanasamuccaya , Intro., p. lvi. Saukara’s commentary notes 
this passage and Sankara is an earlier writer than the anthologist. 
Vide the glosses on the Amarako^a by Ramakrsna and Vidyavacaspati 

under the word ^ and ufa : Words like etc. are also 

frequently noted in commentaries on lexicons and in fawifas and 
illustrated by passages in the Vdsavadatta, 
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entendre certainly singles out our work as the kavya referred to, because 
of kabdalaiikaras (particularly §le§a) forming its main characteristic. 

Now, to turn to the points raised by the Pandit in the introduction 
to his edition. These may be divided under two broad heads, — 
(i) matters of opinion, and (it) facts. Amongst the latter, there 

are some, which are of minor importance, 1 judged from the stand- 
point of our paper, and which require revision in the light of 
mature deliberation and up to-date investigations. These need not 
detain us. In the introduction to his ed. (pp. xvi-xviii),* and 
elsewhere, ad nauseum, he joins the chorus of abusers, accuses our 
author of bad taste and queer mentality and that because of his self- 
imposed restraint of use of blesas t which, in his finding, is an unfailing 
indication of the posteriority of Subandhu to Bana. He conveniently 
forgets that Bana himself 8 has a predilection for this Sabdalahkara 
and makes light work of the dictum of the rhetorician Dandin (which 
must have had for its basis, the extensive use of this figure in early 
and contemporary literature of his time— sf ^Tfft urat 
and in all probability Dandin was a theorist not very far removed at 
least in matters of literary standards of excellence and purity from 
either of these masters. As even casual readers of Subandhu's and 
Bana’s works are aware, there are many parallelisms in expression, 
atmosphere and employment of devices (e.g., the introduction of the 
parrot as narrator, of a supernatural steed, of counsels meted out to 
persons, love-lorn and love-sore, noticeable, of which a fairly exhaustive 
list is made in Castellieri’s paper, and also in Kane’s introduction to 
the Harsacarita . Pandit Krishnamachariar opines that Subandhu has 
plagiarised the materials of his greater compeer, because, forsooth, Bana 
cannot do so, being barred by his own statement of condemnation of 
plagLrisers in the Har^acarita . 4 The practice of the greatest of poets 

1 E.g. Intro., pp. i-ii, p. xxxi, ’ftfwnfw. 

qifa ; p. 1, nfiroifir i 

2 Ibid., p. xvii-xvii, Jfifpu Wfa n BW. 3 TTO 

vfTO ; p. lx, - 

3 qffwsr *fh zrq; \...RaghavapandLaviya> I, 41. Vide also 
Introduction, Kaviniravacanasamuccaya . 

4 Intro, verses, wwqwnn W^f*--(verse 6) 

Pandit Krishnamachariar, who has made much capital of the differ- 
ence in quality and literary output of the two writers, cannot reconcile 
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in the world, and the apposite maxim of that early theorist Vamana, 
the author of the Kavyalahkara-sHtravrtti 

(I. 2. i ) and the corollary to that rule as embodied in the practical 
precepts of Ksemendra and 

of Raiaftekhara tne celebrated poet and poeticist form fitting 
answers to his assertion. The statement that the verse 
which he subsequently dismisses as a spurious one — cannot refer 
to Subandhu’s Vasavadatta, because, from the context, the refer- 
ence is to an akhyayik T \ and it is not ascribed to Subandhu, 
whereas Subandhu's work is a kathii> requires but a passing notice. 
There are many who opine that the context-reference ( sc. akhya- 
yikakarah ) is not binding ; — Bana might have been thinking 
of the whole lot of prose Kuvyu writers. While granting that Pandit 
Krishnamachariar’s surmise is just up to expectations, one can 
differ from him in his conclusion. The surmise that Banabhatja might 
have been referring to the Vasavadatta (akhyayika), known to the 
Bhasyakara-Patafijali, must be dismissed as a wild conjecture ; the 
Vasavadatta-natyadhara^ conceding that it came from the pen of one 
Subandhu, could not have been the work referred to by Bana, 
because it is not an akhyayik a, and primarily because it cannot by 
any stretch of imagination be the subject of the meaning intended 
in the double entendre We do not find any harm in 

describing the Vacavadatta of Subandhu as an akhyayika, as it has 
been described by certain commentators and in some manuscripts, 3 

how a first rate poet like Bana could condescend to imitate a second 
rate writer like Subandhu. But one may remember the popular maxim 
sfKa’ It is often the unexpected that happens. 

* Intro., p. xxxvi, 1 % VtT—filfiw ; p. xxxvii, %*!••• 

*jR: ; p. xxxviii, f¥ ; p. xxxix, w ** t 

2 Vide the paper on the Avantisundarx-katha of Dancjin— publish- 

ed in the proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference , Calcutta, 1922. 
While it is difficult to decide in the present state of our knowledge 
whether the prose Avantisundarlkatha (published by M. R. Kavi) is 
actually a composition of the famous Dancjin, the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that it is written in almost the same style as Subandhu’s work 
and indulges in wir i ^s, Cf. ?TTiW?t and *Tg*ft**fa*- 

firom: (p. 4)* 

3 Vide Hall's introduction and footnotes towards the close of 
the text, 
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for, obsessed as we are by the definitions and the very small 
number of types of prose-kavyas instanced in later alamkdra works, we 
have no tinkle to help us in fixing the nomenclature of Prose-kdvyas of 
old. To us 34 5TTfh: tf’snwfffUT of Dandin is a more reliable 

plank to stand on. Hemacatvlra, the well known Jaina rhetorician; 
calls the Vasavadatta (our Vd savadatta smely) a campTi and 
Vandyaghafclya Sarvananda in his Tiled sarvasva 2 quotes from an un- 
known Alankara work [is it Sriigdrapra/cu sa (ch. xii.) cf king Bhoja ?], 
which also acquiesces in that view. Thus there is no unanimity even 
amongst rhetoricians of a later age. Moreover, the fact that the 

akhydyikd of Bhamaha and nis predecessors 3 is not much 
different from the species we find in our work k evident from a casual 
reference to Subandhu’s idea about an ideal poem, 4 5 6 The inclu- 
sion of the Damayanfi-katho, {Nalacampu) and of the Vasavadatta in 
the same category, even by later writers on poetics, lends weight 
to the assumption that the anka and ucchvasdts might be undetected 
in a work ; and it is not at all difficult to lay bare some scheme of 
division and find out the anka or mark.® In the absence of other 
well known works belonging to these genera the violation of the 
principles wrcww ( Amarasir.iha ) and 

(Bhamaha) need not scare us from such a position. 
The uns) , mpathctic sj^irit of the critic has evinced itself in his 
scathing condemnation 0 of the description of Kusumapura. The custom 

1 Vide KavyZuiuhasana , N. S. ed., ch. viii, p. 340. 

3 The Kavyalaihkara of Bhamaha, ch. I, 25-27. 

4 1\ 238, (Krisnamachariar’s ed.), 

1 1 is difficult to resist the temptation to surmise that the 
poet was thinking of his own work. Pandit Krishnamachariar agrees 
with us in this surmise of ours. He says; — TOSUsg* 

fa m ^ (notes, p, 239). 

5 One of such ucchvdsa divisions will be like this (The leferences 

are to Hall’s edn.) . — pp. 1-43, 44 82, 82-108, 108-135, 135163, 163- 
I9 2 > 193*240, 240-end. The ending of these in each case is a fire third 
person singular (like firccra, ), having almost 

the same meaning. 

6 Vide Introduction, p, Ivi, 
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of poets and the actualities of real life form safe guarantees in the 
matter. When the pandit rushes to exemplify the indebtedness 
of Subandhu to Magha and Bhavabhuti, 1 he bases his conclu- 
sions on looser and more slippery foundations. One who has carefully 
studied the Vasavadatta Kavya cannot but be convinced of the influ- 
ence it exercised on later writers, especially when they were out in their 
chase for yamakas and slews (e g, Magha, Srlharsa, the author of the 
Nai§adhacarita x Mankhaka in his Srikanthastava ), so much so that 
Subandhu’s work became an object of universal adoration 9 and was 
largely drawn on by commentators on lexicons, when they had to ex- 
plain the forms of doublets and judge about their correctness. Certain 
it is that the leaning towards this very prose style of hlesas in its excess 
and exuberance did not find favour with many later prose writers, 8 
so much so that Trivikramabhatfea, who, even in the opinion of Pandit 
Krishnamachariar, based his NalacampU on Subandhu's work and 
who in the minds of later lovers of literature, became almost identified 
with his greater master in the use of Mesa, 1 while eulogising Bana in 
the commencement of his work, has not even a reference to Subandhu 

1 That Subandhu was prior to Bhavabhuti follows from the 
manner of reference to Subandhu’s composition in the Gaudavaho of 
Vakpatiraja, a contemporary of Bhavabhuti ( v. 800), 

Here the Pandit follows closely the view of Dr. F. Hall (vide p. 3 7 
Intro, "a siring of metaphors for some of which, if they were not im- 
memorial common places, he may have laid Bhavabhuti under contri- 
bution).” Only he is less guarded in his surmise than the western 
scholar. 

2 Cf. vrftfR: of Rajadekhara. Cf. - of the rhetorician 

Udbhata in the verse and {Naisadha- 

carita , vii. 95). 

3 Cf. and , (verses 15 and 

16 in the introduction to the Tilakamaftjarl of Dhanapala). 

4 In literary circles wr «rs, as a class, became associated 
with the name of Subandhu. 

sftqRl WWI W. I 

*nrr*f wrero »nr: 11 

Vegldatta in his anthology ( Padyataraiiginl ), compiled during the 

reign of Shah Jahan, ascribes the verse 1 

(verse 5 of the introductory part of the NalacampU) to Subandhu 
out of sheer confusion between the two writers. 
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and that VSmana, whose time the Pandit has fixed as the lower limit 
for Subandhu’s date, quotes (I, 3. 25) a couple of lines of Subandhu’s 
prose, in a manner that it is difficult to decide whether he is not 
quoting from the Harsacarita (Ucchvasa vi). 

Amongst the second type of arguments utilised by the Pandit, the 
absence of a proper plot, so to speak (Introd., x, xiv), the inconsistency 
and the weird absurdity characterising its whoh? course (pp. Ivii, lviii),— 
and the abruptness of the conclusion — which comes in a fit of 
nervous hurry (p. lxv) form the burden of charges levelled against 
the subject-matter, its arrangement and progress. The charges 
framed are substantially valid, but it must be confessed that Sanskrit 
pros e-kdvya writers, at any rate (not excluding Banabhatfca), are not 
clever inventors of plot. The more than occasional digressions in the 
form of description — and what court-epic ( kavya ) is there that has not 
fallen an easy victim to this hobby — cover the major portion of the 
work. It would be bold to hint that this fancy — a fancy indulged hi 
more than in Banabhatta’s work — is an index of the comparative 
lateness of our poet. It would be more reasonable to think that 
Subandhu employed himself in writing a pros e-kavya, in which the 
inseparable accessories laid down by theorists 1 were all present, 
but the real feeling-element, that invests it with life and light, was 
of subsidiary importance. It was a kavya written to explain and ex- 
emplify the technique of the rartf-paraphernalia and nothing more. 
Bana was a perfect artist and had a rare mastery over the gamut of 
human feelings. Subandhu certainly is no peer for him. But what data 
have we here to infer that he was trying to imitate Banabhatta, and, 
being unable to do so, failed signally ? The charges of his similes being 
fbihw, or (Intro., pp. xx, xxi) are not peculiar to him — 

they can be levelled with similar precision against his greater rival 
even, 2 The richness of vocabulary, the wealth of description and the 

1 Compare and contrast with Bana, of whom Cowell and Thomas 

rightly observe : — ‘Bana is not a mere rhetorician He was by 

no means the mere lover of what was abstruse and difficult, he had also 
an eye for the picturesque and the pathetic \ 

2 The also, so incessantly complained of in the Intro- 

duction, is not peculiar to Subandhu alone. Cf. the remark in the 
Tilakamafijari (verse 18) : 

m*m{\ uTtfr 11 
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frequency of mythological references are the distinctive characteristics 
of the pros e-Kuvyas ; still they are Banahhatta's forte. Pandit Krishna- 
machariar has taken some pains to prepare an almost exhaustive list 
of Subandhu's accomplishments with jugglery of words, only to show 
that he has used certain words and peculiar references with which he 
makes a poor show ! Says he : — 

sfq *rni ^r^fsrmt (p, xxiv), 

wm: jn^nnrftr^T 

(p. x.ivii). To this it may be said in reply that Subandhu was heedless 
in the matter. In the matter of blesa composition, as evinced in his 
Harnacarita and Kadambarl , Banabhatta and for the matter of that, 
other poets too, had to deal with the selfsame commodities. Any com- 
parison between the two is out of the question, and to deduce the 
indebtedness of the one to the other on this score, as on the score of 
waning of taste because of use of He* a is achieving an impossible feat. 
The Pandit follows a wrong principle and has thrown all logic and 
historic sense to the winds when he puts forward his arguments for 
establishing prioiity with the statement : 

i (p xli),-** f^f ^ wufffis 

I (p. xlv) That an amount of bias 

against the poet and his self-imposed manner of composition could 
be used as a measure of oldness is no critical canon, but it is this 
which has been frequently called into service by the editor. 1 

We take our stand mainly and primarily on the verse 
**f and do believe that this finally decides the priority of 

Subandhu to Bana. Over and above the sense as expressed through 
the simile of the Mahabharata lore (viii. 4720), we do think that there 
is a well-nigh transpaient implication contained in the simile. And 
it is like this : — As the sons of Panda ultimately triumphed and Karna 
succumbed to Arjuna's blows, so there may come a time when some 
pcet [Banabhatta like Milton must have been meditating over seme 
work (viz. his Kadambail ), which would defy competition and 
which “posterity would not let die/'] would surpass this and reap 


1 Vide Intro, p. xxxvii W ^ *rmsir: wrfWroat- 

swhuptosT 5n*tec?i«icra wwiwwfa 
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untold renown. In Banabhatta’s Kadambarl (Intr. closing verse) 1 
there is a similar palpable hint. D* Castellicri’s paper, in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal 2 seeks to prove that Bana wrote the Kadambarl 
especially to surpass Subandhu’s- Vasavadatta — and this becomes 
probable in the light of the sense hve have hinted at above. The 
tradition mentioned by a commentator on the havya and expressed in 
the verse quoted in the Sa dn kti- ka rn a in r ta of findhara Dasa,* 
stating that Subandhii was the pioneer of ^ 7 ^’? in kavyas strengthens 
our position, for we find in Banabhatta’s stems also instances of that 
type. 4 Bhamaiia in his Kavyalanka ra (iii. 17-20) seems not to know 
anything of this type, while Dandin in his. Kavyadarsa distinguishes 
between and *rfwt^?fqs. The prevalent alanhariha creed of 

Subandhn, or of his age, seems to have been almost identical with that 
propounded in the Kavyalohkara of Bhamaha, 5 though he had some 
predilection for (Bhamaha, I. 15), as if out of affinity with the left 

wing, the Tnftas, a fondness for which is conspicuous in his verses — 

(Krishnamachariar’s 

ed., pp. 114-116). Considered in this manner, Subandhu may be 
roughly placed in the interval between Bhamaha and Dandin — a 
conclusion which is irresistibly forced on us when we look at the 
controversy raised in the Kavyadarsa, etc. re . the alleged fineness of 
distinction between hatha and ah/iyayiha . That Dandin knew the 
Vasavadat'a (he knew also the Kadambarl) is evident also from his 
classification of the figure Prftv into ttst ^ and (the qfwau of later 

writers) and from his examples 

which seem to be reminiscences of passages in the Vasavadatta. 


1 

fw WU II 

2 V. O. J., I ; see Cowell and Thomas’s translation of the IIar*a- 
carita> p. 2, fn. 8. 

3 as in p. 706, fn. 4. 

4 E.g. wwififfif* WWVTOT 

(WITORft) ^ I 

; Cf. (P- 3 ° 3 > Krishnamachariar’s ed f ), 

(p. 158)— also *x Bhamaha, I, p.3). 

6 Cf. Dandin, Kavyadarsa , I. 80 : nfir nzm 1 

wz it 

7 Vide Vasavadatta (Krishnamachariar’s ed.), p. 149. 
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The spirit of the ( .tract ... (pp. 9 1-94 l ) has a parallel in 

the DasakumUracarita of the same author. 8 The passage nft w* 
(p. 306), contains an idea parallel to that in the verse *W{ 

in the Mahimnasstotra , which claims a no small 

amount of antiquity. The passage (pp. 77) 

seems to be copied in verses 16 and 17 of the Srngaramtaka of 
Bhartrhari,® As Bhartrhari’s three satakas contain a few verses, which 
are taken verbatim or adapted from other sources, one may safely 
conjecture that it is Bhartrhari, who is the plagiariser. The descrip- 
tion of Kusumapura (pp. 123*142) is, to all intents and purposes, 
the only realistic trait in the work, which, otherwise, is sheer 
fancy. He gives us a picture of the luxury and badness, the 
pomp and pride, the sweetness and sanctity of the city, then on the 
banks of the Ganges. The poet seems to have had a direct acquaint- 
ance with it and the picture does not differ much from the idea 
one would form of the city from the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana and 
tallies in a remarkable degree 4 with what we find in the four bJtanas 
which works, in the opinion of scholars, must be assigned a date 
earlier than the 7th century a.C. Of the untraced references there are 

1 A parallel idea, though the point is a bit stretched otherwise, 

is found in the Visrutacarita (8th ucchvasa). n Wlfa 

2 Of later Alaqkara writers, Bhoja and Mammaja base their 

exaipple ( ) of tnaladipaka on the passage w ^ 

JPTCWT (pp 5 2 * 53 > Krishnamachariar's ed.). The Alankarasarvasva 

of Rucaka (and following it, the Sahityadarpana of ViSvanatha) quote 

(verse II, beginning). 

3 1 

VTSWt q wfta n 

1 

*t 0 

The passage *?rf (p* 94) has been as it appears, 

utilised by Bhartrhari in his Sloka ^ 

1 

4 (p. 133). Cf. the Ubhayabhisarika of Vararuci (p. 3). 
It is rather curious that Vararuci's description should tally so much 
with that of §ubandhu, whoa* tradition regards a* his nephew. 
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two that may ultimately be of some avail in giving us a more 
exact idea of the time and place when and where our poet flourished. 
The expressions <rafir (pp. 

318-319). P* 314 remain obscure. How- 

ever, the facts, above referred to, point to the first decade of the 
7th century at the latest (earlier than Bhartrhari) — in all likelihood it 
could be very near 550 A,C. — as the time of flourishing, and East India 
(very likely Magadl a) 1 2 3 * * * * as the country where our poet might have 
flourished. 

The occasional references to the Bauddha, Jaina (Digambara 
Jaina), 8 Mlmamsa and the Nyaya philosophical systems prove to the 
hilt that the non-conformist systems got a crushing rebuff at the 
hands of a new school of Purvamlmamsakas, to whose doctrines and 
achievement our poet seems to attach a great deal of weight. 8 The 
passage Jffafa 4 Wl* — which, however, is not found in all the 

manuscripts — (Hall *s ed. p. 236) was explained by the commentator 
Jagaddhara to refer to a work so called and by Si vara ma to refer 
to a treatise or sastra expounded by Dharmaklrti. The second expla- 
nation does not make it imperative that Dharmaklrti or his work 
was known to Subandhu and accords well with the findings noted 
above and is not at all unnatural. Moreover, in the long list of 

1 Was our poet associated with the court of Magadha, the land 
of the Gaudadhama (SaSaiika Narendrasena), to use the language of 
Bana in his Harqacarita ? 

2 Are the references to the Digambara philosophical system in 

the work to be read as references to the Jaina philosophy in general 
i.e. to the Svetambara and the Digambara views ? Vide S. C, 
Vidyabhusana's History of Indian Logic — Jaina Systems— for the 
views of the Svetambara teacher Siddhasena Divakara (480-550 A.C.). 
who, according to one view, may be identified with Kaapanaka of the 
verse occurring in the / yotirvidabharana and preserv- 

ing the association of the tiavaratna group of some illustrious Vikram- 
aditya, 

3 For references to this, vide footnotes 2 and 3 on p. xxiii in Paji- 

dit Krisnamachariar’s introduction. Of the commentators on the Kavya , 

Jagaddhara is one, who, on his own statement, belongs to a family of 

mlntarrisakas being sixth in descent from the learned mmamsaka and 

jurist CandeSvara (viz, the closing verses of his commentary on the 

Maladtnadkava. I 
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works ascribed to Dharmaktrti, we do not read of a work named 
Bauddhasaiigati , nor does the church seem to know of its name. 1 2 3 4 * * * The 
view of some scholars that the revival of Purva Mlmamsa at the 
hands of Kumfiriia Bhatta was instrumental in the first crushing of 
the Buddhist and the Jaina systems does not appear to us to be at all 
convincing. The veil has not yet been lifted 8 over the mystery 
surrounding the period of the figure of the other great Mlmamsa 
teacher Prabhakara, whom one would like to single out as the probably 
east Indian Mlmamsa scholar who did much to strengthen the Purva 
Mlmamsa view ; it is a bold view to hold that Prabhakara lived after 
Dharmaklrti. In any case the existence of an earlier teacher, living in 
the 5th or early half of the 6th century A.C., who accomplished this is 
not at all unlikely — for, as Keith remarks in the PTirva Mlmamsa 
System : ‘It does not appear that Prabhakara initiated the views which 
he became noted for expounding/ There is only one renowned teacher 
named in the work and that is Uddyotakara. 8 Uddyotakara criticises 
in his Nyayavartika the views of the bhadanta Diimfiga, who might in 
all probability have lived in the early decades of the 5th century and 
allowing an interval of sixty years, it is not unlikely that Uddyotakara 
lived about AC. 500. There is also another thing to be noted which 
goes against these assumptions — and that is a complete absence of 
reference to the great ^ankaracarya or to the views which pass under 
his name. We have in our work (p. 22 ‘j) } but 

1 The term alahkara is used in the sense of AfsiFar. We have a 
work called Sutrulanlura 

2 The controversy in this matter has not yet ended. Vide 
Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference , pp. 474-481 for an able 
advocacy of one side. 

3 The view of Dr. Vid/abhusana that “Dharmaklrti and Uddyo- 
takara were contemporaries living about A.C. 635° cannot be reconciled 
with his views expressed elsewhere (in the same work) that r Bfuu 
flourished about A.C. 635’ and that ‘the Va savadatta of Subnndhu i s 
mentioned in the Ilarmcaritd when we remember that Uddyotakara is 
mentioned in the VCisavadatlJ. 

4 Says Si vara ma in his notes thereon : — *T <1 

^ i This, however, may serve to distinguish 

the views of the Buddhist philosophers from those of the monastic 

Vedanta School as formulrted by the great Sankaracarya. Tut how 

would we explain away the total absence of any reference tc the 
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no reference to the similar Vedantic theory is available. All this 
strengthens our position that Subandhu must have been living before 
600 A.c. 

Dr. Gray in the Introduction to his edition of the Vasavadatta 
notes the valuelessness of the verse : 

ftScTT TOTT ift qfa: \ 

*T?raf?r gfa 11 

in determining the date of the author. Many would choose to differ 
from him inasmuch as there is just a good deal of likelihood of a 
contemporary reference in the verse. The terms wm: and 

ST *WTT picture to us the far-famed king Vikramaditya, known in 
legend and song, for his patronage of literature in his court, where 
lived the ‘nine gems' — whose simultaneous presence it has long been 
the fashion 1 amongst orientalists to regard as a myth. There is some 
farfetched ness, however, in bringing out the meaning of the absence of 
the nine gems with the present reading, but if the reading be,— as 
it is found in certain manuscripts written in Bengali character, 2 — 

ift xHfa the requirements of poetic harmony are better preserved 
and the ‘nine gems'-c/zw-ViUramaditya tradition is given an old 
literary authoritative reference as its support. Indeed, amongst the 'nice 
gems' generally counted — and that on the basis of a later work— a** 
living in the couit of king Vikrama, the difference in the date of flourish- 
ing assigned to the prominent amongst them (particularly between 
Kalidasa and Varahamihira) may be considerable but not insurmount- 
able ; for it is just possible that some (e.g. Kalidasa) have veiged on 
old age when others (e.g. Vararuci and Varahamihira) were younglings. 

tenets of this school unless it wete that they were not in vogue at 
least in that form in Subandiu.’s tur.e ? 

1 K.g. Max Miiller, Weber, alacdonell, Keith (‘the late and in* 
itself worthless legend cf the Nine Jewels/ Iiistoty of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. ;6). The [joint that N.uiku and Vetala bhatra (was he an author 
on nititZstra ?) aie 'mere names' need not prejudice the theory, for even 
il they were not well-known wi iters (which again, is sheer conjecture, 
in the present state of our knowledge), they might have been farfamed 
scholars. 

2 One of which is preserved in the Kumudinikanta collection of 
the library of the Govt. College, Kajshahi, Bengal and another in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College M: ; s. Collection. 
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Then, again, it is not at all unlikely that the r nine gems’ were exactly 
the very nine ordinarily enumerated. The generally accepted view 
connecting Kalidasa and Vikramaditya places them at the beginning of 
the 5th century a.C. With a little stretch here and there, Subandhu’s 
verse may be so interpreted as to imply that he might have been living 
about a century or half after that time of literary glory and greatness. 
More than one commentator and manuscript describe Subandhu 
as the nephew ( ) of Vararuci, one of the nine gems ; and it 
is not at all unlikely that this literary tradition had a basis on 
fact. The 6th century theory of Hoernle and others identifying our 
great Vikramaditya with YaSovardhana ( circa $33 A.C.), which, how- 
ever, would reduce the interval and add an amount of freshness to 
Subandhu’s lament, cannot, in the light of other incontrovertible facts, 
be resorted to. If it were possible to be accepted, then the literary 
tradition that Buna wrote his prose works to emulate and surpass 
Subandhu would become a historical possibility, for, history describes 
that Slladitya, who was Ya£od barman Vikramaditya’s successor 
(middle of the 6th century A.C.), was actually defeated later (in A.C.606) 
by Rajyavardhana, the elder brother of Harsavardhana, the patron 
of Bana. The reading of the Bengali tnss. would raise also the contro- 
versy regarding Kauka or Kankas, about which Prof, B. C. Mnzum- 
dar 1 wrote a note some years ago. There is not yet available any 
satisfactory evidence which would determine with precision the period 
of the sixteen Kankas, for the account of the BJiJgavatapurana 
(xii. I. 26*29) is nebulous and vague. One of these Kankas, notorious 
for their oppression and mal-administration, might have been exercising 
sway over a major portion of N. India after the downfall of the earlier 
Gupta kings. But this in the present state of our knowledge can only 
be regarded as mere speculation. The realistic description of Kusuma- 
pura, and the purposive description of the imaginary heroine of 
the romance as the princess of Magadha, (while the famous Vdsavadat/a 
of histo.y and song was a princess of Ujjayinl) might be taken 
as implying that Subandhu lived near about Magadha and was 
associated with the court of that kingdom, which, in the light of the 
verse ht was no longer enjoying the privileges of undisputed 

power. 

SlVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA 


1 Vide JRAS, 1905. 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated front the German version of A. Schiefner) 

The i most renowned of his disciples was the Arahant Yasas. When 
king Mahetidra died and king Camasa was installed in the kingship, 
there lived, not far from the land of Magadha, a Brahmani Ja<sa l by 
name who was nearly 120 years old. She had three sons, Jaya, Sujaya 
and Kalyana. The first worshipped the great god Mahesvara, the 
second, Kapilamuni and the third, the perfect Buddha. When they 
became versed in their own sacred books, they wrangled daily in 
one and the same house. Then their mother said, “\Vhy do you 
wrangle (among yourselves), since I give you unstintedly food, clothing 
and all other requisites ?” They said to their mother, ‘‘We have 
no quarrel about dwelling and things of that sort ; we quarrel in 
regard to the teacher and his dharma.” Then the mother said, ‘If you, 
through the power of your own insight, do not know what teacher and 
doctrine is good or bad, ask some other wise people.” They obeyed 
their mother, and going into different regions, asked people, but were 
unable to find anything conclusive. When finally they came to 
the Arhant Uttara, each of them explained his story to him. 
Both Jaya and Sujaya narrated the praise of Mahadeva, of his 
destruction of the three cities 2 3 etc. Although they deprecated* 
Kapilamuni, they praised the greatness of his might. They, did 
not, in fact, deprecate Sramana Gautama, but they declared him 
to be powerless, as he performed no penance and was therefore 
unable to conquer the A suras. After they had spoken these and 

1 The text has the peculiar form dsh-sa with which 1 can only 
compare the names occurring in the Rajatarangini> viz., Jasafca (viii. 
543 ) I Jassaraja (vii. 536). [The correct references are Rfijata. viii. 54a 
ami vii. 535 respectively — Tr.] But perhaps there is some other 
corruption or something from Jayasena ? 

2 I.e. J§iva. Cf. Buhtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit-Wdrterbuch, under Tri- 
pura. [The text refers to Siva’s destruction of the three cities (gron 
khyer) of gold, silver and iron built for demons by Maya in the sky, 
air and earth. — Tr.] 

3 Lit. imprecated, Tib. mod. pa — Tr. 

DECEMBER, lQ 2 g 17 
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other \ ords, the Arhant answered, “What does penance signify 
to thos', whose inner nature is excited through passion ? As here 
the wic eel and cruel Dfikinis and Rriksasas act without restraint so 
must be hose blamed whose morality has fallen into degeneracy ; those 
who kill, und, injure and do other evil deeds, etc., will beyond doubt 
fall a pro * to death ; their instigations to kill arc very foolish, being 
similar t the (conduct of) fools who threaten the sinking sun with a 
cane and exalt themselves boastingly. Listen, moreover, O Brah- 
tnanas, to the teaching of the Buddha, who sought the welfare of the 
world and is without evil ; whoever follows him patiently is also 

called righteous. He continually performed beneficial works, and 

therefore after attaining full insight, he worked for salvation without 
doing any harm and induced his followers also to work for good. 

There cannot be any spiteful talks in respect of Brahmanas as 

well as $rn matins as well as the words heard by others. This 
is the v. ay of complete virtue. That Ugra likes to dwell in 
the cemeteries, devours human flesh, marrow and bone, is cruel, 
and takes pleasure in killing living beings — this is taught by the 
law of Mahadeva himself. When the basic-text is thus sullied 
by wrong views and whoever is believingly attached to it indulges 
continuously in sinful pleasures, what sensible man will have his joy in 
it ? When bravery itself is a virtue, must not the lion, the tiger, etc. 
be treated with veneration ? Pacified state of mind 1 2 alone is a viitue. 
This is the primary proposition.” When he had repeated to them the 
five hundred lines of the ‘Introduction to the Teaching’, describing 
the difference between virtue and vice, both Brahmanas perceived 
the truth and became exceedingly believing with regard to the 
Three Treasures. 3 The Brahmana’s son, Kalyana, however, increased 
his faith (in the Buddha) still more than it was before. All the three 
brothers, havi ng formed the same views, went back to their house 
and spoke to their mother, “As wc know the virtue, every one of us 
wishes to build a temple in which the Teacher’s image is to find 
place. Thou, mother, tell us the place for it.” Thereafter, in accor- 
dance with the advice of the mother, the Brahmana Jaya erected a 
temple at Varanasi 5 with the image (inside it) at the place where was 
preached the law. r) f the viharas in which the Teacher himself had 


1 Tib. shi-warsems-pti. Schiefner translates by 'Sanftmuth* — Tr. 

2 i.e. Buddha, Dharma and Sangha — Tr. 

3 i.e, the Deer Park at Sarnath — Tr. 
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Jived, and which, by virtue of the supernatural nature in their essenee, 
were visible through magic, there were at this time no more traces left 
because of palpable mutilation and other mishaps incidental to living 
beings. For this reason the Brahmana Sujaya erected an image and 
a temple in the Bamboo grove at Ra ; ' rt .ua. But the youngest 
brother Kalyana erected the most holy temple with the Mahabodhi at 
the Vajrasana Gandhola. 1 The vorkmen were the divine artists who 
came down in human forms Vie workmen who erected the 
Mahabodhi were divine artists and 1 alyana was inside, and they 
had agreed that no other person shoi Id be allowed to come in till 
the seventh day. When the sixth day atne, the mother of the three 
brothers arrived there and knocked at the door. The people told 
her, “As now no more than six days have expired, to-morrow the 
door will be opened.” The mc.hei replied, '‘As I must die this even- 
ing and as I alone on this e ath have seen the Buddha, others later 
will not know whether the image of the Tathagata has or lias not the 
exact likeness, therefore open the door at once." When the door 
was opened, the divine aitists vanished. 2 After looking at the image 
closely she said that it was wholly like lie Teacher except at three 
points : it was without the streaming forth if light, it was not teaching 
the law, and it was only in the sitting j os tine and not in any other 
of the three postures of the body. 3 It wrs declared that the image 
was similar to the real Buddha. As the seven days had not expired, 
some portions were not completed, some noticed that the toe of his right 
foot was missing, others said that the curling of the hair on his 
head was not right, these were executed later on. The Panditas also 

1 Corrupted from Sans. Gandhfdaya. The perfumed room occupied 
by Buddha is called Gandhakuti in Pali. It generally refers to the 
room made by Anathapindika in Jetavana. — Tr. 

2 A similar legend is told by Hiuen Tsatig (Watters' Yuan 
Chwang, vol, ii, p. 1 16) of the construction of the L.mge of Gautama 
Buddha in the temple to the east of the Bodhi tree at Bodli G^ya. 
Mahabodhi here, as in the accounts of Hiuen Tsang, I-lsing and oilier 
Chinese travellers, is the name of a ViJiara , and not of a temple (See 
Watters* Yuan Chwang , vol, ii, pp. 1 i S 119) — Tr. 

3 Buddha's images are usually built in all four or any one of the 
four postures, viz., Preaching, Reclining, Walking and Meditating. 
Some of the recently built temples at Colombo have images of Buddha 
in all these four postures,— Tr. 
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said that the hair of the body, and the robe, which did not touch the 
body, were not completed. Pandita Ksemendrabhadra 1 also said 
the same. On the same evening the brahman! Jassa vanished out of 
the present existence without any suffering. When shortly thereafter 
the brahmana Kalyana went away to some place, he found one of 
the self-luminous emeralds. He thought that if he had found it 
before the erection of the Mahabodhi, he might have made out of 
it a stone for the eyes, but it was not then found. While he was 
thus thinking, there appeared immediately a self-formed hole in the 
place of the eyes (of the image of the Buddha). When the people 
were on the point of splitting up the precious stone into two 
parts, there appeared of itself a second one like the first, so they 
were set in the places of both eyes. In the same manner he found 
a luminous Indranfla and fixed it in the ring of hair between the 
eye-brows. Through his magical power illuminating light shone 
forth in the interior of the Mahabodhi temple continuously through 
the night up to the time of king Rathika. The three Brahmana 
broihers thereafter maintained 500 bhiksus in their three Viharas and 
provided the whole brotherhood with all necessaries. The fourth 
section, the events of the time of the venerable Upagupta. 

V. Events at the Time of the Venerable Dhttika. 

The venerable Upagupta handed over the teachership to the 
venerable Dhltilca, This is his history. In the land of Ujjayin! 
there lived a sagacious and wealthy brahmana. He had a son called 
Dhitika, highly intelligent, wise and upright, and versed in the four 
Vedas and the eighteen sciences. When his father, full of joy, 
furnished him with a house and sought a wife for him, he prayed for 
permission to enter into the priestly office, as he had no desire for a 
household life. His father said that if he positively wished to become 
a priest, he should not do it before his death and in the mean- 
time, train up a group of 500 brahmanas. He complied with his 
father’s wishes and by living a life of purity in the house, he ins- 
tructed 500 brahmanas in the various sciences without any prejudice. 

1 Tibetan sa. dbari. bjan. po ; can he be identical with the 
Ksemendra mentioned in Burnouf's Introduction etc., p. 555 ? See also, 
Rajataranginl, I, 13 where he is mentioned as an author of a table 
of princes [nrpavali). 
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When his father died at a certain time he distributed the whole 
wealth of the house among the ^ramanas and Brahmanas, and 
he himself with a following of 500 betook himself to a wandering life, 
passed through the sixteen great cities, asking the most famous 
brahmanas and tirthikas about the way of the perfect purity of life 1 , 
but he could not obtain a satisfactory answer. Finally he asked 
the venerable Upagupta in Mathura. There he became very believ- 
ing, entered into the priestly order and was ordained as a bhiksu. 
As Upagupta delivered the seven kinds of instructions, the 500 
brahmanas obtained Arhathood in 7 days. The venerable Dhltika 
gave himself up to the contemplation of the eight vimok$as . a He led 
many distinguished brahmanas of the widely different regions into the 
most excellent belief in the Buddha’s teaching. When the venerable 
Upagupta delivered to him the teach ership he gave admonitions to 
the fourfold assemblies of the six cities, and greatly propagated the 
teaching of Buddha, leading all living beings to happiness. At that 
time there lived in the land of Tukhara, the king Minara.* All the 
inhabitants of that land honoured the God of Heaven, but they knew 
no difference between virtue and vice. At the time of their festivals 
they used to offer to heaven the great smokes arising out of the burn- 
ing of rice, clothing-stuff, precious stones and scented wood. With 
a company of 500 Arhants, Dhltika flying through the air went to 
the place of sacrifice and settled themselves down in the dining 
hall. The people thinking, that he was the God of Heaven, fell at 
his feet and offered him riches ; but when he delivered the teaching, 
the king at the head of 1000 men perceived the truth and innumer- 
able men were initiated in the formulas for seeking refuge and 
the main principles of the teaching. Having lived there for 3 summer 
months, he increased the number of bhiksus immeasurably and the 
result was that a thousand bhiksus attained Arhathood. Later on 
when the route between this land and ltasmira could be travelled 
safely, many Sthaviras came from the land of Kadmlra and the 
teaching spread yet more. At the time of this king and his son 


1 Tib. tshans. par. spyod generally refers to the purity of life in 
reference to perfect abstinence from female company— S. C. Das's 
Tib. Die. 

2 See Mahavyutpatti, Ixx, for enumeration and explanation — Tr. 

3 It is natural here to think of Menandros. See Lassen, Ind . Alter . 

H, p. 3 2 3 3 ff * 
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Imasya 1 2 50 great Viharas were filled up with an innumerable crowd 
of priests, In the east also in Kamarupa the brahmana Siddha who 
was equal to great king in respect of his riches, brought offerings to 
the Sun with a company of many thousands. Once when he made 
offerings to the Sun, the venerable Dhltika showed a magical feat, 
as he came out of the midst of the Sun's disc and with much light 
streaming forth he placed himself before the brahmana, who took the 
former to be the Sun-god, brought him offerings and showed veneration 
to him. After the teaching was delivered to him and great faith 
was roused in him, the venerable Dhltika appeared in his own form. 
When he again preached the law, the brahmana perceived the truth, 
and living full of great faith, he built the Mahacaitya Vihara, gave 
a great feast to the brethren of the four regions and spread the teach- 
ing of Buddha considerably in Kamarupa. At that time the brahmana 
Adarpa* was exercising the rulership in the west in Malwa without 
wearing the crown. lie killed daily a thousand goats and offered a 
sacrifice of flesh and blood to the fire. He had a thousand sacrificial 
altars. He made the brahmanas belonging to his circle to bring 
goats for sacrifice according to their means and the non-brahmanas 
to gather materials for the sacrifice. Once when he wished to make an 
offering of cattle, he invited to the sacrifice the K$i Bhrguraksasa 
of the Bhygu lineage, gathered two thousand white cows, invited also 
other brahmanas and procured many other sacrificial requisites. 
When the sacrifice was about to be performed the venerable Dhltika 
came to that place. The fire could in no way be kindled to a flame and 
the cattle could in no way be killed, and the brahmanas, when they 
wished to repeat the Vedas and the formulas of prayer, could not 
bring forth any sound. Then Bhrguraksasa said that the performance 
of the sacrifice was prevented by the craft of the Sramana who was 
present there. All of them threw stones, clods and dust at him, but 
when they saw that these things were turned into flowers and sandal 
powder, they became very believing, showed him veneration and 
begged forgiveness asking what they should do. The Venerable One 
said “Hear, O Brahmanas, and let it off, why these sinful offerings i 
Distribute gifts and practise meritorious deeds, while you yourselves 
being gods of brahmana lineage are obliged to perform the duties 

1 Might we here think of Kermaios ? See Lassen, op . cit %% p. 334* 

2 Tib. dregas med, “the pride less,” also d regas bral in Maiiju§rl- 
mulatantra, leaf, 343. 
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of a mother, how can the gods have anything to do with the killing 
of fathers and mothers ? If the brahmanas cannot touch the unclean 
flesh of the cow, can the gods be satisfied with the same ? Oh P§is, 
away with this sinful law. If you have longing for flesh-food why 
should you need this fire offering and shedding (of blood). The magi- 
cal formulas which teach salvation through illusion are only a decep- 
tion of the world/* After he had clearly delivered this and similar 
teachings, they felt repentance for their sinful deeds, they became 
ashamed of their conduct, they cast down their faces and being 
overpowered they asked for a means by which they could restrain 
their sins. For these purposes they were all initiated according to 
the teaching of the Venerable in the refuge formulas and the five 
tenets. On the site of the pleasure grove of the householder Ghosavanta 
there was built a great Vihara, and they strove for the seven kinds of 
blessings accruing from the right application of wealth. In this manner 
did Dhltika spread the teaching very much in the land. Not long before 
t\iis time King ASoka was born. Dhltika gradually brought 500 
brahmanas to the faith in the three jewels and after he had guided the 
Buddha's teaching for a long time and worked for the salvation of Jiving 
beings he gave up the teacher's office to the venerable Kala,he vanished 
from the present into the region of UjjayinT, which was a part of 
Malwa. The fifth section, the events of the time of the venerable 
Dhltika. 


Svapna-nataka and Svapna-vasavadatta 


In 1912, Dr. Ganapati Sistii published in the Trivandrum Softs - 
krit Series, some thirteen dramatical works, which aie attributed to the 
so-called Bhasa. These thirteen plays, which are praiseworthy because 
of their antiquity, diction, plot, phraseology, and other qualities, 
attracted the special attention of the scholars of Oriental Literature. 
And as a result, scholars were divided in their opinion about the 
authorship of these plays and contributed several articles in accordance 
with their respective views. (1) Some of them have accepted 
Bhasa's authorship of these plays, (2) while some otheis argue that 
these plays do not belong to the real Bhasa-muni who is pi abed by 
Kalidasa, Bana and others. (3) A third set of scholars has examined 
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the dramas and produced some internal evidence based on prayoga- 
viSesa, Prakrt language, and the names of places and cities, and fixed 
the date of these plays as between the first and the third century a. C. 

The scholars who oppose Bhasa’s authorship of these plays have 
adduced many arguments in order to arrive at their own conclusions. 
Among those arguments, one supplementary question is considered by 
them as follows : The first and main drama among the lot is designa- 
ted as "Svapna-vasavadatta” This desgination is a wrong one, but 
the real name of the work published by the Sastri is "Svapna-nataka.” 
“Svapna-vasavadatta” and “Svapna-nataka” are different plays. Bhasa is 
the author of “Svapna-vasavadatta'hvhich hitherto has not been publish- 
ed nor is available in any of the libraries even in manuscript form. 
,, Svapna-nataka ,, is a quite different work from the above, and it must 
have been written by a Kerala poet to suit the Kerala stage, or it must 
be in close resemblance to a play that treats of the story of ‘Udayana/ 
The published work is “Svapna-nataka” and there is no evidence to 
attribute it to the great poet Bhasa. 

It will be clear from the passages quoted below that Professor 
Macdonell also holds the same theory on this point. 1 

"Some fourteen years ago (1912) there were published in Southern 
Malabar, at Trivandrum, thirteen Sanskrit plays that were by the 
editor, followed by most Sanskrit scholars, identified with the long 
lost works of Bhasa. The sole basis of this far-reaching identification 
is that, although all these plays are anonymous, the title of a single one 
of them, Svapna-nataka! (in one Ms. entitled Svapnavasavadatta'), may 
be the same as that of the only play, 1 S : apna-vasavadatta\ twice men- 
tioned by ancient authorities as the work of Bhasa. The uncertainty 
as to the same play being meant by the divergent titles is increased by 
the fact that a verse quoted by Abhinavagupta oil the Dhvanyaloha 
as occurring in the ' Svapna va$avadatta'\$ not to be found in the ‘ Svap - 
na-natika! The supposed identity of these two titles is the only clue 
available as to the authorship of the Svapna-nataka. For, contrary to 
the general practice of Sanskrit dramas, the Svapna-nataka does not 
name its author. Thus even this support for the identification of the 
recently edited Trivandrum play with the ancient Svapna-vasavadatta % 
of the real Bhasa is wanting. 

The very dubious identification of the Trivandrum Svapna nataka 9 
with the Svapna vasavadattci of the ancient poet Bhasa, on the strength 


i India's Past by A. A. Macdonell, Cb, V-c, p, xoj, Oxford, 1927. 
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of the possible identity of their titles, hut without the support 
of any corroborative evidence, is made the basis of the much more 
far-reaching and uncertain conclusion that the other twelve recently 
published plays are, owing to their great similarity of style and the 
possession of many passages in common, not only the production of 
one and the same poet, but that that poet is Bhasa. Not only are all 
these plays anonymous, but we do not even know any of the titles 
of the plays of the ancient Bhfisa except only * Svapna-vasavadatta' 
Now the similarity in style of these thirteen plays may very well 
be due to the peculiarities and exigencies of the stage in Malabar, 
where alone these plays are known and acted. No attempt at in- 
vestigation in this direction has yet been made, at least, by any of 
the western supporters of this hypothesis. Again, many of the 
views expressed as to the relative merits of these plays are purely 
subjective, and can have no decisive cogency in regard to facts." 

Dr. Sastrin has edited “Svapna-vasavadatta” nine times, the first 
two editions appeared in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series of the 
Travancore Government. The other editions are publications 
with his own commentary. For each of these editions, he was 
able to consult some new manuscripts (secured then and now) 
from various parts of Malabar. I have also examined seve- 
ral original manuscripts of these plays, which Dr. Gastrin had no 
occasion to use for his editions. Dr, Sastrin makes it plain that 
none of these manuscripts bear the full name ‘Svapna-vasavadatta/ But 
all the manuscripts hitherto found possess one or other of the follow- 
ing lines at the end of the work : (i) (2) s*rnrr 

(3) l On the other hand, two reasons induced Dr. 

Sastrin to give the name “Svapna-viisavadatta” for the work as he clearly 
states in his introduction. 1 One is a Ms. copy of this drama, which was 


1 “1 was able to obtain a complete, though not correct, Ms. 

of each of the two plays 'Svapna' and 4 P ratijTui-yaugandharayana' 
This was from my esteemed friend Pandit A. Anantacharya of Mysore, 
who was kind enough to send me a copy of his copy of the Ms. 
obtained by him from Kerala. At the end of this Ms. copy of * Svapna - 
ml aka' is written WTWF This agrees with what we supposed 

to be the full name of 4 Svapna-tiataka / " (Intro, to Svapna-vasava- 
datta '' 1912, p. xxi. Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries, No. 15). 

‘‘Following the Subhasita of Rajasekhara, this Nat aka has been 

Uf.Q., DECEMBER, 1929 18 
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copied from an original Ms, of Malabar some years ago, and was in 
the possession of A. Anantacharya of Mysore, This has been utilised 
by Dr. Gastrin. At the end of the work, this Ms. contained ‘Svnpna- 
vasavadattam samaptam.” The other is, as Raja&ekhara has mentioned, 
a drama called ‘Svapna-vasavadatta.” 

Now, I introduce this note, simply to show that the old 
name of the work is “Svapna-vasavadatta” as it is designed by Dr. 
Sastrin and not 4 Svapna-nataka\ 

There is a Ms. in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Libraiy called 
“Sakuntala-vyakhya” 1 hitherto not published. This is a commen- 
tary on Kalidasa’s << Abijnana-Sakuntala/ , This work is also called 
‘•Sakuntala-carcca.* As the commentator says at the end of each act 
*f?r *f?r etc., there is a probability of assum- 

ing the name "£akuntala-carcca w as a correct one. The Ms. is an 
incomplete one and runs up to the middle of the sixth Act. The 
work not only comments on the text of ‘‘Sakuntala” as the other com- 
mentaries generally do, but also makes a comparative study of other 
dramas, describes the characteristics of actors, discusses many pro- 
blems of scenic art" and quotes authoritative statements from various 
authors to establish his own conclusion. Regarding the structure of 
the plot he introduces many alterations and changes in ‘Abhijfiana- 
fiakuntala* after comparing it with the ‘Sakuntalopakhyana' of ‘Srf- 
mahabharata.’ The style of the commentary is simple and sweet. 
The author of the commentary is not known, but it can be guessed 
that the probable date of the work is 14th century A.C. The work 
frequently mentions the following : 

(i) dramatical works : Anargharaghava, (Maha) Vlracarita, Malatl- 
madhava, Venlsamhara, Vlnavasavadatta, Jhilaramayann, Mfila- 
vikagnimitra, VikramorvaSiya, Prabodhacaiulrodaya, Naga- 


styled ' Svap'na-vlsavadatta? It can also be termed 4 Svapm-vasavadatYa' 
or ' Svapna-natakain." (Preface to Ibid.) 

1 Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, No. I.33.17, 
or R. No. 277S. 

This Manuscript was transcribed in 1918-19, from a Ms, of Nar;V 
yana Narnbudiri of Kudalur Mana, Narari, Trittala, Malabar District. 

a pqrmi: 1 

ftiHf Gifts’ 11 

(Sakuntala-vyakhya, p* 1). 
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nanda, Carudatta, Karpuramafijarl, Traivikrama, Bhagavadaj- 
juka, DutaghatotKaca, Kalyanasaugandhika, Paficaratra, Bala- 
carita, Ratnavalt, Svapnavasavadatta, Ascaryacudamani, Avima- 
raka, (Tapatl) Samvarana,. 

(ii) and other works : Natyasastra, Sahityasara, Bharatasamgraha, 
Srlmahabharata, Kumarasambliava, Meghasandcsa, Raghu- 
varnsa, &*ngaraprakasa (Bhoja), Ra may ana, 

(iii) and authors : Bahuriipakamisra, Rujasekhara, Dhvanikara, 
(Amara) Siinha, Kainandaka, Divfikara, Yadava, KeSava, 
Vyaktivivekakfira (Mahimabhatta), Yajilavalkya, Vahata, and 
Kautalya. 

It is a common fact that in all dramas except the thirteen of 
the so-called Bhasa the sentence, Hfwfir qjrarc:, could be 

seen after the benedictory verse at the beginning of the play. 
But in the case of these thirteen plays the same sentence is put 
before the benedictory verse in a peculiar manner. Dr. Sastrin 
states 1 that this is the peculiarity of Bhasa's works, and Bana 
at the beginning of his ‘Harsacarita’ described this peculiarity of 
Bhasa’s works in a verse in which he praises Bhasa as a great drama- 
tist. This statement of Dr. Sastrin is nut acceptable because even 
some otjier dramas such as ‘Tapatlsamvarana,* ‘Subhadradhananjaya* 
‘Mattavilasaprahasana,’ 'Kalyanasaugandhika,' ‘Bhagavadajjuka,’ and 
‘Traivikrama , bear the same sentence before benedictory verse. In 
addition to this I have examined several original Mss. of ^akuntala, 
Karpuramafijarl, and other works. Some of them bear the same 
sentence before the verse. On this point the commentator states : 

1 m\ 

uPwfic w. ? wwift *w: 1 

(p. 1). 

Commencing in this manner he concludes that if the meaning of the 
word 'nfindl' is 'vadyavadanakriyfi\ then the sentence must be before 
the verse, and if it means the benedictory verse the sentence 
must be after the same verse. 

w \i 

Bhatfcabaga in the above sloka qualifies Bhasa’s Niitakas ; it 
applies to these plays, for every one of them begins with the stage 
direction npqrf ^pc: 1 

(Introduction to * Svapna-vasavadatta ’ (1912), p. xxi. 
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It is generally seen that at the commencement of dramas the 
Sutradhara enters the stage and then calls his actress for con- 
versation, But in Traivikrama 1 this is not the order adopted. So 
he says : — 

wfrot g to tot. itfn: to: Rftnfir gjvT\: to firatfa i to 

i TOTufroirf^ ntnt gm: i 

vnj tugronabTOTg to vftn ifo mw i grorroi RrenratTOtf tot* ^ 
tsfag g *:— ‘‘toto to: jrfroftr gjrerc: g<s— 
witft i TOTft toh3*i: fro :, r RiafrouTg i to ^ 

Rrotosnro i (p. 33). 

While referring to the discussion whether Prakrt or Samskrt is to 
be preferred for the use on the stage by Sutradhara, the work men- 
tions Carudatta as follows : — 

^ W st i fR*. gro iTOTft wmf{ 1 rriroig 1 g g*tg toto wrowTOTg 1 (p. 1 2). 

In another place the same work is mentioned thus : — 

TO ^TOTTOTTOlTfTOTOitar&TOT TOW WTOfTOTOTC RifTO RTSl < U 

to r in toto frofaroig 1 (p. 23). 

The following passages are the portions in which Bhagavadajjuka, 
Dutaghatotkaca, Kalyanasaugandhika, Paftcaratra, and Balacarita are 
mentioned in the commentary : — 2 

to *t fro Rfir to ( gjreiror ) TOrrorog 1 ftgror 

Rft 1 to ( urgprot ) to? rSt i to gTOzterors’t TOrfetfvfa greft* ?sutot 1 
TOTTOqtwfafa % TO TOt«ftT#TO # to toto 1 

[ TOTCF* ] TOftft TO RTTOfifi l TO TOR RTOTSfia ft? TO * SrotRTg I W?ft*t- 
*rgi (p. m)‘ 

1 Traivikrama is a very small drama (prahasana) in one act and 
is published by K. R. Pisharoti in 'Shaman,' The 'Vdtnamvatdra- 
prahandhoL of Narayana-Bhatta includes two verses from this play. 

2 Kalydna-saugandhika by Nllakan^ha-kavi is published by Dr. L. 
D. Barnett of the British Museum in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies , London, vol. Ill, and the same is re-edited with 
commentary by me in the Punjab Skt. Series, but it contains only one 
act. From this extract we must guess that there must have been a 
work named ' Kalydna-asaugandhika ' containing several acts which 
hitherto has not been secured. 
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Mention is made of Duta-ghatotkaca alone in another place : — 
sroffaft wrorct to— 

fTO^TOinr. 1 * * * * * 

TOfro: *nfn 

*^Tqnf^*r*TOT: ii ifir i (p. 24). 

TO* ( ^TOStaft ) fTOTOt SqTOTfTO I (p. Ibid). 

The reference to the Vlnavasavadatta 1 is given below from the 
commentary :— 

^TOT*TO*n?t “to' to^to Twfh ftTOton^TOTOi* ^wcpai TOfro*ra *t 

( wrt ) sraifa” v*nA\ 1 (p. 28). 

The commentary explains the meaning of the word ‘Sthapana.* 
In that connection Avimaraka is mentioned : — • 

tot to tot qjro »i 3 1 

1 w$\- ) 1 nwrttarot to tot 

topt, s*: wtffo topt <rcTfa ^ TOiir 1 1 w. 

*jntft** tot ^nq%<3^ 1 w-iif#-«niwiift! 1 (p. 30). 

The reference to ‘Svapnavasavadatta* from the commentary is 
given belows : — 

TOT «8TTWi- 

*TOr 3 fiwj froiwfa 1 fro ^ ufa ftroTOpf to sq 1 *ir toiSi 1 

(*pf ) 

TOTO tot 

wife 1 tow — to Piwcto toN fTOTqq«ro ifh toptto 1 qftifro 

ffir ifl: tow. totcto ^nreiTOTOt *tth ursql TOror^i^wnftf* 1 

These quotations from 'Sakuntala-vyakhya 1 * are to be found in all 

I A portion (eight pages) of the first act of the * Vlna-vusavadatia 9 

is published in the Journal of the Oriental Research , Madras, as its 

supplement. An incomplete Ms. copy of the drama which runs up to 

the third act is preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 

Library, Madras. Some fragment palm-leaves of the first to eight acts 

of the drama are in my possession. This drama has also a peculiar 

manner as the other thirteen plays of so-called Bhasa. It mentions no 

author or place in the Sthapana. The sentence beginning with TO * 

Which is given here is found in the beginning of the play. 
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the thirteen plays of Bhasa. The name 'Svapna-vasavadatta* is also 
mentioned in two places, Dr. Gastrin has given the name in neuter 
gender but the same appears here in feminine gender. 1 So we may 
take it that ‘Svapna-nataka* is a contracted form of ‘Svapna-vasava- 
datta-nataka/ as ‘Candra* of ‘Candragupta/ ‘Pratijua* of ‘Pratijftayau- 
gandharayana/ and ‘Ketu* of 'Malayaketu/ according to the popular 
maxim i T herefore we come to the conclusion 

that the real name of the Trivandrum Drama is “Svapna-vasavadatta" 
and not Svapna nataka? 

V, Venkataram Siiarma 


The Lumbini-Pilgrimage Record in two Inscriptions 

The votive record of Agoka's pilgrimage to the village of Lumbin! 
is preserved in two inscriptions, one incised on a stone pillar (sila/habha) 
and the other on a stone slab ( sildphalaka ). The copy on the sildthabha 
is what is familiarly known as the Rummindei Pillar Inscription and 
that on the sildphalaka may be designated the ICapiiesvar Stone- 
slab Inscription. The Rummindei copy remains incised on the lower 
portion of a broken pillar of Asoka which stands “as a mere stump, 
but still in situ'\ “near the shrine of Rummindei, about a mile to the 
north of the village of Parariya, which is about 2 miles north of Bhag- 
vanpur, the head-quarters of the Nepalese tahsll of that name, and 
about five miles to the north -east of Dulha in the British district of 
BastI* 

The KapileSvar copy, first brought to public notice by Mr. Haran- 
chandra Chakladar of the Calcutta University, was procured in about 
March 1928 by Mr. Birendranath Roy for his museum at Puri from a 
farmer of the village of Kapilesvar, situated nearly a mile to the south 
of the famous Litigaraj Temple at BhuvaneSvar. The farmer had 
found the inscribed stone slab set in the mud-wall of his hut. This is 
all the information which Mr. Roy and others could gather from him. 4 


x If we accept the name in feminine gender we have to correct 
RajaSekhara's Subhasita words as instead of 

2 Pravdsl (a Bengali monthly), Sravan, 1335, B.S. (i.e., July 1928), 
p. 627. 
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The Rummindei inscription is beautifully designed in five lines, 
the first four of which run to the full length, keeping a uniform margin 
on both sides, and the fifth line, which starts from the same margin 
on the left, is made up of the six concluding letters. The number of 
letters is not the same in all the lines, and, in this respect, the design 
differs from that of the Second and the Third Barabar Hill Cave ins- 
criptions. With this may be contrasted the design of the KapileSvar 
inscription, which covers almost the whole of the surface of a piece of 
stone measuring, if placed vertically, i' f in length, 1' in height 
and 7” in thickness. The very appearance of the stone-slab suggests 
that originally it formed part of a larger whole, the mutilation being 
clearly perceptible in the upper part. The inscription consists of six 
lines, and there appears a maiked tendency to accommodate fifteen 
letters in each line, although a slight variation is noticeable in lines 4 
and 5, each of which contains sixteen letters. The size of the letters 
becomes smaller here and there after the second line. As in the Third 
Barabar Hill Cave inscription, we further notice an attempt to run 
all the lines between the same margin. In line 6 there are some 
nine additional letter-forms, four before and six after athabhagiya, 
which are not to be found in the Rummindei record. Similarly, 
there are two additional forms at the end of line 5 immediately after 
ubalika kata . 

If the text of the Rummindei inscription be taken as the standard, 
that of the KapileSvar will be found to present certain variations, 
slips and omissions, as will appear from the following table: 

1. Variations — (a) D [e] va namphiyena for Devanampiyena ; (b) 
Piyadashina for Ptyadasitia ; (c) vi° for vl° ; (d) Budha for 
Budhe ; (e) j[a]ta for fate ; (/) say a for sakya° j (g) kala- 
ph(i)t(a) for kalapita ; (h) sil{a)thabha va for silathabhe cha- f ( i ) 
u(sa)p[a}p(i)ta for usapapite ; (/) j[a]te ta for fate ti\ (k) 
L\ti]t?iinigame for Lumwinigame ; (/) ubalika kata for ubalike 
kate\ and (m) athabhagiya for athabhagiye, 

2. Slips —(a) visabkisitena for v\sati-vasabhisitetm ; (b) ogjcha 
for atana iigacha ; and (c) in a hi da for mahlyite hida. 

3 Additions— [a) Il 0 {v)th Q ( 200 ) 4.0 between ubalika kata and 

athabhagiya (b) three KharoshthI letters between two uni- 
form devices after athabhagiya in line 6, the devices appear- 
ing somewhat like inverted Brahml rna or inverted nandi- 
pada symbols, and the KharoshthI letters reading from 
right to left ch(u or m) dra ya . 
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Examining the letters in the KapileSvar inscription, we may ob- 
serve that inspite of certain curious forms such as those of m, k , g , 
ch, /, n, m and v , the specimen of the script is, on the whole, not such 
as to warrant the suppostion that it is not ASokan. With regard to 
the curious forms, we may note that rp is represented by a short 
vertical upper stroke instead of by a dot (cf, Devartarp, in 1 , i } ) ; that in 
line 3, the two sides of g do not appear to meet on the top at a sharp 
angle ; that in the same line, the curvature of ch is abnormally large 
and almost appears to be of the same height as the vertical line ; 
that in the same line, the upper portion of the vertical of k is some- 
what longer than the lower ; that the upper and lower curvatures 
of / everywhere look effaced, leaving in the middle only a curve 
(but not a [sharp angle) ; that in line 1. I, n is made up of a vertical 
line with a rectangular base open in the middle of the top ; that, 
in lines 3 and 5, the intersected portion of the circle of in looks 
effaced, so that the letter appears to enclose a gap from top to 
bottom; and, lastly, that in the first v of line 1, the circle is dispro- 
portionately large. 

But, on a careful examination of all the letters in the inscription, 
it will be evident that the really unusual forms are only those of 
m, ch and n. As regards the other letters, they occur in this very 
inscription in those forms that are also met with in other inscriptions 
of ASoka. In fact, we get two varieties of the form of each of the 
letters k, g , ///, and y [cf. k (1. 3) with ^ (1. 4), ^ (1. 3) with ^ (1. $), 
m (11. 3, 5) with m (1. 2) where there is a clear evidence of original 
intersection of the curves, y (1. 1) with y ( 1. 3)]. Chanda has 
noted the occurrence in this inscription of unusual forms of n and s. 1 

We have to point out that the form of the dental s is all right, 

and the sibilant in line I, which may strike one as unusual, is but 
a regular Brahml form of the lingual sibilant sh } and not of the 
dental s \ and that the letter which he specifies as a curious form 
of the dental nasal «, may not be a curious form of it but of 
the lingual nasal n. So far as it can be judged from the form of the 
dental nasal employed in this inscription, there is nothing unusual 
about it. In the case of each of the letters k ) ch> g s and v % the form 
which we have pointed out at the outset as unusual is not so, 

I bee Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda's note on the newly 

discovered Kapilesvar inscription, in the Bengali monthly, Pravan , 
Asvin, 1335 u.S. (i.e., Oct. 1928), pp, 8067. 



The KapilesVar Stone-Slab Inscription 



Reproduced from Mr. Hannerji's photograph by kind permission of 

Mr. H. N. Roy. 
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because it is also met with in some of the other inscriptions of ASoka, 
for instance, k with the vertical longer in the upper portion occurs 
in the Brahmagiri copy of M.R.E.I ; the disproportionate size of the 
curve of ch is amply illustrated by the ch's in the Delhi Mirath copy 
of R.E. II, e.g.y in the words sache , sochaye ( 1 . 2), chilamthitika ( 1 . 6) ; 
g ( 1 . 3) has its parallel in go of nigohakubha in the First Barabar Hill 
Cave inscription ; the rather disproportionate circle of the first v in 
line 1 finds its parallels in the First and the Second Barabar Hill 
Cave inscriptions the form of j similarly has its counterpart in the 
last named inscriptions and also an interesting parallel in the 7 of 
Jambudipast in line 3 of the Brahmagiri copy of M.R.E.I ; as to 
the parallels of ttt and y , they are too numerous to require any 
reference here, it being borne in mind, with regard to the former, 
that the opening in the middle is perhaps due to the surface of the 
stone being worn out. 

If the question be raised as to whether it was possible for the same 
scribe, as here, to design different forms of one and the same letter 
in the same inscription, our duty should simply be to refer the ques- 
tioner, first to the three copies of M.R.E. I, which we definitely know 
to have been inscribed by one and the same scribe, viz %% Chapada 
and particularly to the Brahmagiri copy where the j of line 3 differs 
entirely from the / of line 6 and the first m of line 3 from the second 
m as well as the third; and secondly, to the Lauriya Araraj copy 
of F.E. I, where the letter y occurs throughout in two forms, as in the 
Kapilesvar inscription, nay, even in one and the same line. 

The three Kharoshthi letters between the two devices shaped like 
inverted Brahmi ma in the right half of line 6, which have hitherto 
escaped notice, have an importance all their own. The word 
represented by them is Chudraya or Chu(m)draya , One may be tempted 
to read, from left to right, the first two letters as Brahml^n and ja and 
the third doubtfully as Br.ihml ma, but, to guard against such a preci- 
pitate course, i’ must be pointed out that nowhere in this inscription 
the Brail hit / or the Brfihml m hangs below the level of the line or of 
the accompanying letters, as the second and the third letters (read 
from left to right) do here. AH the features of the three letters are 
properly accounted for, if we read them as Kharoshthl, It is easy to 
understand that the purpose of inserting the word between the two 
symbols was to keep it distinct from the text of the inscription. Like 
Chapada of M.R.E. I, Ch(u)mdraya may be regarded as the name of the 
scribe. Considered in this light, it enables us to set down this inscription 

19 
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as a Brahml record in the extreme north of India wherein the name of 
the scribe appears in Kharoshthl just as the word lipikara does in the 
Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatinga-RameSvara copies of M.R.E. I in 
the extreme south. It is to be noted that in the three south Indian 
inscriptions, the colophon of the text consists of a complete sentence, 
Chapadena likhitam (or °te) lipikarena , ‘written by Chapada, the scribe,* 
the first two words of which are in Brahml and the third word in 
Kharoshthl ; whereas in the present inscription such a full statement 
could not be made apparently for want of space, and consequently 
the name Chu{m)draya stands alone enclosed by the two symbols. 
The subscription, of the name in Kharoshthl at the end of a Brahml 
inscription proves, precisely as in the case of the three south-Indian 
inscriptions, that the scribe himself hailed from the north-western part 
of India where Kharoshthl was the prevalent script, or that, at any rate, 
his own script, like that of Chapada , was not Brahml but Kharoshthl. 

Since the publication of Chanda's note on the new find ( Pra - 
vast, Oct. 1928), doubting the genuineness of the record, the general 
impression has been that it is a forgery. Those who have read his 
note, which is in Bengali, will, we think, agree with us that he has 
cast a doubt without a sifting examination of individual letters of 
the inscription in relation to one another as also to the letters of other 
A6oka inscriptions, particularly those in South India, which, as is 
well known, are incised in Brahml by a scribe whose habitual script 
was Kharoshthl. If our contention bears scrutiny, that is to say, 
if there occurs between the two devices a word represented by three 
Kharoshthl letters, whatever may be its final reading and interpreta- 
tion, then the whole question as to the genuineness or otherwise of 
the KapileSvar record will have to be reopened and approached in 
the light of the new aspect that it has now gained. Now, if from 
the occurrence, in a purely Brahml record, of a colophon in Kharoshthl, 
the right inference be that it was incised by a professional scribe 
wlio had been brought up in the tradition of north-west India, it 
becomes necessary to enquire whether and how far in the Brahml 
portion of that record the letter-forms and the language have been 
influenced respectively by Kharoshthl and the dialects of the north- 
west region where Kharoshthl was prevalent, that is to say, by the 
letters and dialects of Asoka’s Rock inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra, and further, whether in other well known Brahml inscrip- 
tions of Afioka we can discover traces of influence either in respect 
of letter-forms or in that of language. 
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With regard to letterforms, the distinction between the dental 
and lingual nasals would not have struck us at all, had we not in 
mind the tendency in Kharoshfehl to form the n by a loop at the base 
(cf. the na of lipikarena written in Kharoshth! in the colophon of the 
Brahmagiri copy of M.R.E. I), If we bear in mind how such a 
long habit of writing might exercise a sub-conscious influence on the 
scribe when he was engaged in incising an inscription in Brahmi, to 
which he was not much accustomed, it becomes easy to understand 
how the figure of the Brahmi lingual n could be drawn at the base 
describing a rectangle with the appearance of a oblong loop, so to say. 
Evidently, the scribe was labouring under a disadvantage, and the 
same impression gains ground in respect of the scribe of the three 
aforesaid South Indian copies of M.R.E. I, when they are compared 
with the present inscription generally. 

As regards language, the orthography followed in the KapileSvar 
inscription bears traces of influence of the north-western dialects, 
perceptibly in the substitution of the lingual n and s h for the dental 
n and s (Devanamphiyena Piyadashina ), — a feature which is altogether 
absent in inscriptions to the east of Kalsi and south of Girnar. 
Such a substitution is, we think, also due to the same sub conscious 
influence, on the scribe, of the orthography of the north-western dialects, 
and looking for parallels, we discover in Chapada's copies of M.R.E. I 
at Brahmagiri, Siddapura, and Jatiriga-Rame£vara that the lingual 
nasal occurs in place of the dental of other copies, notably in the 
words pakaminena (Brahmagiri) and savane (in all the three copies). 
However much Chapada might have restrained himself in the Siddapura 
copy in respect of the dental in pa[kamine]na % his lurking predilec- 
tion for the lingual was so potent as to make him use it twice in the 
Brahmagiri variant, pakamiiiena , where he should have used it only 
once, consistently with the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra dialects. Chapa- 
da*s performance, such as it is, will surely absolve the scribe of the 
KapileSvar inscription from the guilt of having spelt the word Devanam 
with a lingual n. 

Further evidence of such an influence can be gathered from the 
Kalsi record of the Fourteen Rock Edicts. As regards orthography, 
the Kalsi version has, down to almost the end of R,E. IX, maintained 
harmony with Dhauli and Jaugada, and inclined, from the concluding 
portion of R.E. IX down to R.E. XIV, to resemble Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra. From R.E. X to R.E. XIV the inscription is by a 
different hand, It is in this portion that we discern . marked pre* 
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ponderance of the lingual and the palatal sibilants (sh % 5), although 
in respect of the dental nasal («), sufficient care seems to have been 
taken to maintain the orthography of the texts in the preceding 
portion. Notwithstanding the fact that the scribe of the second portion 
of the Kalsi record did not emulate Chapada by using Kharoshthl to 
provide a tangible proof of his connection with, or knowledge of, that 
script, it is not difficult to surmise from the aforesaid evidence that 
he, too, was a man of north-western tradition. As to the contrast 
between Chapada and the Kalsi scribe of the second portion, we find 
that while the former has shown his north-western predilection for n t 
the latter has done the same in respect of t$ and sh . Then, where is the 
harm if the scribe of the KapilcSvar inscription has inclined towards 
both the lingual nasal and the lingual sibilant, when he, too, was, as 
the Kharoshthl colophon Chumdrayo shows, an inheritor of the same 
north-western tradition ? 

The additions and slips in the present inscription constitute the 
second argument of Chanda for casting doubt on its genuineness. As 
regards the additions, he has drawn attention to certain expressions 
represented by six letter-traces between ubalika kata and athabhagiya 
(as he reads it) but he is silent about the colophon enclosed by the 
two devices. His argument is that there is no scope for any extra 
expression between ubalika kata and athabhagiya presumably on 
account of the fact that in the Rummindei copy the sense of the text 
is complete without it. 

But in pressing his argument he has not proved, as he ought 
to have done, that it was binding on the scribe or persons responsible 
for the Kapilesvar inscription to strictly adhere to the Rummindei text 
and not to put in additional matters. If we compare the different 
versions of the ASoka edicts, it becomes increasingly clear that they 
differ in omissions and additions of expressions and in divisions of 
sentences, as, for instance, in the common portion of the three copies 
of the Schism Pillar edict at Sarnath, Kausambl and Saftchi. Again, 
in the case of M.R.E. I, it will be noticed that the introductory 

statement ( Suvamnagirite ayaputasa vataviya) of the three South 

Indian copies has no counterpart in the remaining ones just as the 

concluding statement of the Sahasram copy (Ima cha attham likh'i- 

payatha ti) has no counterpart except in the copy found at Rupnath. 
Such being the case, one ought to attempt a reading of the extra 
expression in the Kapilesvar inscription before summarily dismissing 
it as superfluous. So far as we can make out, the six additional 
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letters representing the expression offer a reading ll Q (v) 0 th ( 200 ) 40. 
If this reading be correct, then it must be said that the Rummindei 
copy is guilty of a very important omission. 

Now, with regard to the slips, the palpable and fatal errors, relied 
upon by Chanda as an argument in favour of the spuriousness of 
the KapileSvar copy, it seems that he has tried to impress that the 
scribes, because they were employed by Piyadasi, were incapable of 
such slips and errors. On the other hand, Piyadasi himself was fully 
cognisant of the fact that his scribes were not immune from such 

faults, and as a matter of fact, he had to issue an edict viz, s 

R. E. XIV to excuse himself on their blunder (lipikarapara- 
dhena va) for the incomplete character of his rescripts here and 
there, and we need not cite here the numerous instances of errors 
his scribes had committed in different parts of India. 1 he scribe 
of the KapileSvar inscription may at first sight appear to be far 

more guilty than the scribes of other inscriptions. One may point 

out with Chanda that he is guilty of slip in z visabhisiUna for vlsati* 
vasabhisilena , of the omission of atana or atana before agacha and of 
a serious sl»p in nuihuia for mahlyite hida . Hut we think that his 
°visabhisitena may be excused, as the sense (viz. "when he had been 
consecrated twenty years”) can be deduced from it without difficulty j 
that the omission of atana before agacha is not important, for the sense 
of it is implied in agacha itself ; and that the slip in mahida , 
serious though it may be, jeopardizing, as it does, the word hida 
which is to be connected with the next expression (viz., Buddha - 
fata), does not, after all, wholly miss the form or the sense of 
mahlyite . Such thoughtless clipping and patching are, however, 
not without their parallels, and Chanda, in whose opinion there 
never occurs an instance of mutilation in the titles and years of 
coronation of the king, will perhaps be astounded to find that in 
the very edict (viz. R.E. XIV) in which the king seeks to excuse him- 
self on his scribes’ errors, the Shahbazgarhi scribe writes with impu- 
nity the king’s title as Deva?iampriyena Prmna (!). If this be the 
sample of slip committed in the execution of a Kharosh^hl inscription 
by a scribe who is presumably conversant with the Kharoshthl script 
and familiar with the north-western dialects, the lapses which the 
scribe of the Kapileavar inscription becomes guilty of, having had 
to execute a record in a rather unfamiliar script and an equally un- 
familiar dialect, lose at once their serious character on comparison. 
We do not deny that he was careless to a degree, but that should not 
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be the reason for doubting the genuineness of a record, far less, 
of one inscribed under peculiar circumstances. Indeed, before decid- 
ing one way or the other, the important point to consider must always 
be the evidence of the lurking influence of the no** f h-western tradition 
betrayed by the scribe in the Kharoshthl letters of the colophon, and 
the peculiar orthography of the words Devanamphiyena Piyadasina 
and kalaphita. 

The purport of the third argument of Chanda, in so far as it bears 
upon the question of forgery, is that if the record on the Rummindei 
pillar had sufficed to serve the king's purpose, there was no occasion 
for its reduplication on a stone slab. The purpose of the king was, 
in his opinion, two fold : (i) to afford guidance to the future pilgrims 
in identifying the actual spot of Buddha Sakyamuni’s birth, and 
(2) to provide his revenue-collectors at Lumbinf with a direction, 
by drawing their attention to the immunities and privileges granted 
to the village. These constitute the basic fact of his argument. We 
may certainly entertain them as references, but there are other consi- 
derations which must not be lost sight of. The text read as a whole 
embodies a vivid record of the memorable deeds of merit done by 
a devout pilgrim on his visit to a spot which for him had a great 
fascination as the birth-place of Buddha $akyamuni. None can 
mistake that in the expressions of the record the august majesty 
of Piyadasi has been transcended by the genial grace of the devotee. 
And the purpose which spontaneously comes out of the text does 
not differ from that of other devout pilgrims or benevolent persons 
whose natural desire has sought satisfaction in labelling their indivi- 
dual works of piety with a commemorative personal record. Speaking 
of Piyadasi himself, such a desire has found expression also in his 
edict on his second queen's donations. In fact, the Rummindei text 
enumerates broadly two types of pious deeds, each illustrated by two 
similar acts, namely. 

(i) Memorial stone-work : silavigadabhlcha kalapita and silathabht 
cha usapapite ; and 

(ii) Benevolence : Lummtni-game ubalike kale and athabhagiye cha. 
The inscription on the Rummindei Pillar (which is the silathabha % the 
first type of work), is a proof that the royal pilgrim labelled it with 
a commemorative personal record, but what about the other deed 
of the first type which has also been mentioned as an action 
(. sittvtgada etc.) and, as such, might equally be marked out by a label ? 
If it be contended that the work implied in siloivigafya etc. is 
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not different from that involved in silathabhe etc., then what about 
the distinguishing tablet or tablets for the royal acts of benevolence 
representing the second type of work ? If it was found expedient 
to include in the record on the silathabha the fact not only of 
the erection of the pillar itself but also of the disposiug of the sila - 
viga<}a and the dispensing of the acts of benevolence, why should it 
be found inexpedient to make a full record in each of the other two 
cases? If stlavigada be a curving in stone apart from the sila - 
thabha> can we reasonably say that there was no occasion for another 
inscription of a similar kind ? In the case of the immunities and pri- 
vileges granted to the village of LumbinI, is it, again, unreasonable 
to imagine an occasion for necessarily two additional records, one 
for the guidance of the king's revenue-collectors and the other to be 
used by the villagers themselves as a documentary safe guard against 
possible encroachment on their rights ? If there be any doubt about 
the possibility of such a royal procedure, viz., of multiplying the records, 
it may at once be removed by a reference to the Sarnath Schism 
Pillar inscription which fortunately embodies the detailed instruction 
of Piyadasi to his Mahamatras as to the method to be followed by 
them for circulating the royal measure to all persons or groups of 
persons whom it might concern, and this was to be done by means of 
as many copies as possible. If so, where is the difficulty in regarding 
the Kapilesvar copy as one of the possible additional records at 
LumbinI ? 

It can be pertinently asked, how is one to account for its find in 
a village in Bhuvanesvar in remote Orissa? One of the following 
two explanations is possible : 

(i) that it was just a copy sent by Piyadasi to Tosali, the prin- 
cipal head-quarters of his Kalihga province, for the informa- 
tion of his official representatives about his pious acts in 
LumbinI ; 

(ii) that the record itself was in later time: removed from LumbinI 
to Kalinga through some unknown agency. 

The first explanation, which has been offered by Chakladar, is ably 
refuted by Chanda, who argues that the subject-matter of the record, 
pertaining, as it does, to the village of LumbinI, has but a local inter- 
est and that there is nothing in the text of the inscription to necessi- 
tate its circulation in a far-off province like Kalioga. 1 With regard to 


1 Chanda, op % cit % 
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the second explanation, the only point for consideration is whether the 
removal of the inscribed stone slab from Lumbinl to Orissa was at 
all possible, and, if so, when, by whom, and for what reason ? 

The contingency of transference does not at all strike us as im- 
possible, especially when we have recorded instances of the removal 
of Anoka's monoliths to long distances, it may be contended that 
those monoliths were removed on account of their artistic importance 
and that the inscribed stone slab of Kapilesvar had apparently no 
special attraction to have induced any one to remove it. History, how- 
ever, does not bear out that things of this kind were without their im- 
portance. The famous Hathigumpha inscription of the powerful 
Jaina king Kharavela of Kalinga, on the Udayagiri hill, only five 
miles from Bhuvanesvar, which is an epigraphic record assignable 
to as early a date as the second quarter of the first century a.C . 1 2 3 4 
(not to say that its date may be pushed even further back to the first 14 
or second century B.c.*), expressly mentions that Kharavela trium- 
phantly brought back to Kalinga the seat of Jina, (he pride of the 
people of Kalinga, which had been carried off (no doubt as a trophy) 
by one Nandaraja ( Na mdaraja - ?iita m Kalimgajimisanam). 1 An idea 
of such seats can be formed from the numerous pre-iconic representa- 
tions in ancient sculptures of the Buddhists and the Jainas, notably 
those at Barhut, Bodh-Gaya and Udayagiri. They are so many 
cubical carvings of wood or stone, and, the inscribed stone slab of 
KapileSvar, so far as its present form g^es, may very well pass as a 
good example of them. Whatever the size or the material of the 
finasana , the fact remains that it was in that distant age carried from 
and back to Kalinga as a signal proof of victory. In the case of the 
KapileSvar stone slab, even without imagining a contest of rival 
kings bringing about its transference, we can fancy the possi- 
bility of its removal under quieter circumstances, say, for instance, 
by some pious pilgrim or chance visitor ; for* after all, its size was 
not unmanageably large, nor was its conveyance difficult, on account 
of the proximity of Lumbinl to Kapilavastu, the halting place along 

1 Baru&, Old Brahml Inscriptions , pp. 22, 45, 26c. 

2 Chanda, MASI., No. I, pp. 14-15 ; Ray Chaudhuri, Political 
History of India , pp. 239 40, 258-59. 

3 Jayaswal and R, D„ Banerji in JBORS., 1917, pp. 495-497*/. seq. 

4 Jayaswal, JBORS., \ ol. IV., pt. iv, p, 403 $ and 13 arua, Old 
Brlhml Inscriptions, pp. 22, 260. 
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the great caravan route from Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, to 
Patit(hana on the bank of the Godavari, 1 2 and also on account of the 
facility of communication between Magadha and Kalihga* both by 
land and sea, the land-route being expressly mentioned in the Datha - 
vamsa. Thus, by whatever tests the Kapilesvar record be judged, 
whether of palaeography, or of orthography, or of the Kharoshthl 
colophon, or of the possibility of multiplication of records, or of the 
chances of transport, one cannot see eye to eye with Chanda in respect 
of the charges he has preferred against the document. 

So much about the Kapilesvar inscription. We shall now proceed 
to the interpretation of the two Lumbitil-Pilgrimage records, and begin 
with the word mahiyite. It is to be noticed at the outset that the nomi- 
native of the verb mahiyite , which means ‘was worshipped/ is wanting in 
both the texts; the object of worship may, however, be deduced from 
the expressions hida Budhe fate Sakyamuni , hi da Bhagavam jate and 
Lmntnini-game. In other words, the thing worshipped is the spot 
of Buddha Sakyamuni's nativity in the village of Lumbinl. But, is 
this all the bearing that the term mahiyite has in the text of the ins- 
criptions ? We think not. The whole text is epitomised by the introduc- 
tory expression atana agacha mahiyite ; this is what is technically called 
the ‘Uddesa* or the theme of the text, and what follows is the 
‘Niddesa/ or its exemplification in specific terms. The full sense 
of the expression atana agacha tnahiyite is not covered but only typi- 
fied in the ‘niddesa', that is to say, the idea of the magnitude of the 
pious action implied in the ‘uddesa* is to be understood in the light 
of the two sets of typical examples, namely 

1. (a) silavigadabklcha kalapita , 

(b) silathabhe cha usapapite j and 

2. (a) Lummini-gatne ubalike kate, 

(b) ( Lummini-gatne ) aihabhagiye (hate). 

If we confine ourselves to the ‘uddesa’ portion, the graceful solem- 
nity of the occasion will be suggested by the august presence (atana 
agacha ) of the pilgrim, His Gifted Majesty and Grace, the King himself 
(Devanampiyena Piyadasina lajina ). Further, the mention of the parti- 
cular regnal year, viz., the twentieth (or, the twenty first), imparts a 
special character to the magnitude of the occasion, because it represents 

1 Sutta nipata , Bk. v. ( vatthugatha ) ; Buddhist India, ch. V ; 
Barua, Old Brakttn Inscriptions , p. 218. 

2 See also Si-yu-ki. 
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that period of Piyadasi’s reign when he was at the zenith of his glory. 
Thus do the introductory statement and the illustrations hang about the 
term mahvyite which is the all-important word in the text, and, there- 
fore, for a fuller comprehension of its import, we should like to push 
our enquiry a little further. 

There is a word mahlyate in the Upanishad s 1 2 which occurs in the 
sense of fiujita , archita> 'honoured, adored, worshipped, 1 as also in the 
hymns of the Rg-veda. The word is also to be found in the Buddhist 
texts in this very sense.* Mahlyite , as it occurs in the inscriptions 
under notice, may be taken to carry with it the idea of tttaha , ntakha 
or magha , i.e., yajfia , a ceremonial performance, a formal demonstra- 
tion of an act of faith, such as is referred to in the following verse 
of the Divyavadana (p, 405) 

Mauryah sabhrtyah sajanah sapaurah sulabdhalabhiirtha 

suyashfcayajfiah/ 

Yasyedrsah sadhujane prasadah kale tathotsahi krtam 

cha danam // 

Considered in this light, the mahlyana by ASoka was not a mere 
salutation with folded hands but a pious demonstration of the great 
sanctity of the spot itself and the village of Lumbinl in which it lay — 
a demonstration commensurate with the exalted memory of Buddha 
Sakyamuni and the sublime majesty of king Piyadasi. It is through 
this specific sense of mahlyana that we can account for the mention 
of the stone-works and the grant of immunities and privileges, which 
are to be regarded as the necessary consummation of the royal pilgri- 
mage and act of worship. In fact, the whole tenor of the text of 
the Lumbin’i-Pilgrimage inscriptions can be shown to have been fully 
reflected in (i) the account in the Kal ihgabodhi-ja taka of the maha - 

1 Chandogya III, 17. 6; VII, 2. 1-10: tena sampanno mahxyate . 

2 Dlgha, II ( Mahapannibblna sutta\ where we come across 
mahxyati in the sense of ‘pujita* and mahenti in the sense of ‘pujenti* : 

Ekft hi datha tidivehi pujitfi 

eka pana Gandharapure mahiyati/ 

Kalingaraftfio vijite pun’ ckam 

ckam puna Nagaraja mahenti// 

For mahayam in the sense of ‘pfijana/ see Fa 11 shell’s Jataka , vol. IV 
(Kalihgabodhi jataka). The Divyavadana (p. 389) uses urchcyam , a 
verb from the root arch, to mean the act of homage performed by 
AGoka to the holy spots of Buddhism. 
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yana of Sambodhi (the great Bo-tree) by a king of Kalifiga, and (ii) the 
vivid account in the Divyavadana (pp. 389-90) of ASoka’s pilgrimage 
to, and act of worship at, Lumbini. The following verses from the 
Jataka, just mentioned, furnish a picture of a royal mahayana of 
Bodhimancja, the spot of the Buddha's Enlightenment : 

Mahayitvana Sambodhim nanaturiyehi vajjamanehi / 
malavilepanam abhiharitva pakara-parikkhepain karesi// 

Safcthivahasahassani pupphani sannipatayi / 
pujesi raja Kalingo Bodhimandamanuttaram// 

It will be seen that the specific acts performed were two : 

(i) the worship (under the direction of a religious guide) of the 
Bo tree and the terrace ( Sambodhim , Bodhimandam), accom- 
panied by various kinds of music and profuse offerings of 
flowers and scented unguents 5 and 

(ii) the railing in of the terraced Bo-tree by a suitable enclosure. 
With regard to (ii), the gloss has the following details : (a) the 
setting up, in the terrace, of a golden pillar, eighteen cubits 
in height ( Bodhitnande att ha rasa- halt ham suvanrui-thambham 
ussapesi) ; ( b ) the construction of a jewelled cubical altar in 
front of the Bo-tree ( tassa satta-ratanamayam vedikam karapesi)\ 
and (i c ) the erection of a jewelled gate chamber ( satta-ratana - 
way am dvara-kottkakam karapesi). 

And the details to be gathered from the Divyavadana are : 

(i) that the pilgrimage to Lumbini and other Buddhist holy 
places was undertaken by Asoka to satisfy the yearning of 
his heart to worship those sacred sites which were hallowed 
by the association of the Buddha, the Blessed One, and to 
mark them out by visible signs in order to afford guidance to 
future visitors (Ayam me inanoratho\ Yc Bhagavata Buddhena 
pradeKi adhyushitas tan archcyam cliihmni cha kuryam paachi - 
vtasy am jatiutayam onugt ahartham) ; 

(ii) that the king proceeded to the spot in a triumphal procession 
with perfumes, wreaths and flowers for worship, accompanied 
by Upagupta as his religious guide {raja chatuY(i\iga*balakayam 
samnahya gandha-malya-pushpam adaya sthaviropdgupta-sahayah 
samprasthitah ) ; 

(iii) that the garden of Lumbini was the first place visited by the 
king {rajanam Asohavi sarva-prathamena LumbtnVvanam pra~ 
vihayitva ) ; 
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(iv) that, arriving at Lumbinl, Upagupta dramatically pointed out 
the spot of the Buddha’s nativity in the words, asmin mafia • 
raja pradebe BhagavdH /at ah, which echo the words of the 
inscriptions, kida Bkagavam jute, 

(v) that the king fell prostrate on the spot and stood up with folded 
hands and tears of rapturous joy (raja sarva-sarirena tatra 
padyor nipatyotthdya krtdnjalih prarudann uvacha ) ; 

(vi) that the king’s faith in the reality of the momentous event of 
the Buddha’s birth on that very spot was intensified by the 
corroborration of the tradition by a female deity, who, as an 
eye-witness of the scene of nativity, gave a vivid description 
thereof in the following words: Maya hi drishtah kanakdvadatah 
prajayamano dvipada pradhanali paddni safita kratnamdna eva 
erutd cha vdcham apt tasya sdstuhjl 

(vii) that the king laid the foundation of a fitting memorial shrine 
(chatty am cha pratishthdpya ), a statement which reminds the ex- 
pressions of the inscriptions — silavigadabhlcha kdldpita , si/d- 
thabhe cha usapdpite ; and 

(viii) that he made a grant of a hundred thousand in money to 
the place of the Buddha’s nativity (rdjhd jdtydm batasahasram 
dattavi ), which, again, calls to mind the passage of the inscrip- 
tions— Lumtnini-gdtne uba/ikc hate alhabhagiye cha. 

The full bearing of the significant word mahiyite is now clear to us. 1 2 

Our next point of enquiry will be about the expression sildvigada - 
bhxchd kdldpita sildthabhe cha usapdpite. This is a statement of the first 
type, as already pointed out, of Piyadasi’s specific acts of piety and 
the work is recorded in the inscriptions under notice as belonging 
to his twenty-first regnal year. A similar work of piety, in another 
connexion but done in the same regnal year, finds mention also 
in the Nigllva Pillar inscription 3 in the words sildthabhe usapdpite , 

1 It is worth while to note that the MdnasdraBilpasdstra (ch. xv, 
concluding portion) makes mention of ceremonies, essentially ritualistic, 
in connexion with the erection of columns (Acharya, Indian Architec- 
ture , p. 46.) 

2 The Nigllva Pillar inscription also records a previous work of 
piety, viz., the enlargement of a stupa of KonSgamana in Piyadasi’s 
fifteenth regnal year ( Devanarppiyena Piyadasina Idjina chodasavasd • 
bhisitena Budhasa Kondkatnanasa thube dutiyam va^hite), but clearly 

that has got nothing to do with the sildthabha of that very inscription. 
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but the expression silavigadabhicha kalapita does not occur there. 
Is the silavigada , then, some work of art distinct from the silathabha ? 
We could definitely say ‘yes’, if we were sure that vigada had nothing 
to do with the stone pillar, VVe ought, therefore, to find out what at 
best it signifies. 

The opinion of scholars is sharply divided over the interpretation 
of the Lumbinl additional clause silavigadabhicha kalapita , and the 
difference is based mainly upon two points : (i) whether or not cha of 
bhxcha is a conjunction, and (ii) whether or not the act implied in the 
whole expression is a part of, and not distinct from, the act of setting 
up the stone pillar. The opinion is divided also as to whether cha 
being regarded as a conjunction, bin in the sense of bhrt is a part 
of the word silavigada , or it is only an optional form of the expletive 
hi , As for treating cha as a conjunction squaring with cha of the next 
clause, we cannot deny its possibility, although we are of opinion 
that a form like cha instead of cha would have been more symmetrical 
here. Against treating it as such, it may be argued with some reason 
that in the construction of the next statement ubalike kale aihabha- 
giye cha , the connexion has been expressed by a single cha. Amongst 
those who regard cha as a conjunction, there are some who arc inclined 
to equate silavigadabhl with Mavigardablii , ‘a stone-made she-ass’, 
Charpentier, amongst those who take cha as a conjuntion and bin as 
equivalent to Sk. 6 Art, “bearing,” has sought to explain silavigadabhl 
as "bearing on its top the stone figure of an active horse,” evidently 
meaning the silathabha or the Lumbinl Pillar (vigada being equated 
by him with agada , which, he argues, is a shortening from agalitahva , 
gaiita meaning ‘unbroken, idle, inactive’) 1 ; and Barua, challenging 
the tenability of the outwitting way of equating vigada with agacla 
and then regarding agada as a shortening from agalitasva , suggests 
that the word silavigada is a substantive, that it "represents indefinitely 
the crowning stone-figure” of the Lumbinl Pillar, and that bhl is "just 
an expletive particle = A/."* On the other hand, Mookerji, regarding 
cha as a conjunction and bhl (which lie equates with Hindi bhi) as an 
expletive (meaning “also") thinks that silavigada signifies "a stone bear- 
ing a figure* 1 , vigada being derived from vigadha = vigarha == vigraha, 
“the well-known word for a figure”, rather than from vikata — vikrta , 
which, according to him, is “phonetically rather impossible,” He differs 

1 IA % 1914, pp. 17, f. 11. 

2 Asoka Edicts in New Light , pp. 86*7. 
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from Barua in the derivation of the word but agrees with him in a way 
as to its meaning but not as regards its identity, for he suggests that 
it is a work in stone, quite distinct from the Lumbinl stone pillar 
and that it may more reasonably be taken to refer to the ancient 
sculpture which represents the scene of Buddha l^akyamuni's nativity 
and is now enshrined in the Rummindei Temple. 1 2 In other words, 
the clause, according to Mookerji, who reads it sila-vigada-bhl cha 
kalapita , is to be interpreted as a clear proof of Afioka having caused 
this piece of sculpture to be carved in stone as early as his twenty-first 
regnal year. Again, amongst those who regarded bhxchd as a word 
by itself, there were Fleet and R. G. Bhandarkar who equated it with 
Sk. bhittika and explained the expression silavigada bhlchd as signi- 
fying “a stone wall, a stone enclosure". Hultzsch was at first inclin- 
ed to take it to mean "a brick wall decorated with sLonc/ 1 and 
Chakladar would have it rather as a “large stone foundation'* 

We must say that the interpretation first mentioned above ( vigafla - 
bh\~vigardabh \ , ’she-ass') does not require refutation, for however 
phonetically close gadabhi may be to gardabhx , vigardabhi has no 
meaning, and it will be ludicrous to suggest that l iyadasi could think 
of no better figure than that of a she-ass to signalize the most sacred 
spot of the Buddha’s nativity. Charpenticr’s interpretation ( vigada = 
agada , 'an active horse’), which is apparently suggested by Hwen 
Thsang's account which describes the Lumbini Pillar as bearing the 
figure of a horse on its top, may be disposed of by Hultzsch's remark : 
"that vigada means ‘a horse’ remains to be proved by more subs- 
tantial evidence.** Barua agrees with Charpentier in so far as he 
is inclined to regard silavigada as a crowning construction of the 
stone-pillar itself. But his main contention seems to be that silavigada 
is apparently the same as sildvikata } sildvikata , st’lavikr/a, which signifies 
some figuration in stone. He has cited a number of Pali compouds with 
vikatikZ, (c.g., gula-vikatikd , pdsada-vikatika , pilandhana vikatikd\ the 
term being explained by Buddhaghosa as sikabyagghddirupavichitto 
unndmayo attharako> i.e., “a linen coverlet beautifully designed with 
the figures of lions, tigers and the like,’’ and he has quoted from the 
Mahdvamsa (ch. xxvii. 30) a description of the pillars surmounted by 
such figures : Slha-byagghadi*rupehi devata-rupakehi cha 

Ahu ratanamayeh* esa thambhehi cha vibhusito. 


1 Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji’s Asoka> pp. 201-4, 

2 T he Inscriptions of Asoka % p, 164. 
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He thus takes the word silavigada in the sense of silarUpaka and as 
“an integral part of the monolith ,, . Hultzsch's old interpretation, *a brick 
wall decorated with stone* was perhaps suggested by the fact that when 
the pillar was discovered, it was found surrounded by a brick wall ; 
but, as we know, it was without any stone decoration to justify his 
interpretation. As regards the change of bhiilika (meaning ‘a wall*) 
to 6hlcha t upheld by Fleet and Bhandarkar, it may suffice to say with 
Charpentier that it is “wholly improbable from a linguistic point of view, 
as consonants were not dropped to such an extent at that early stage 
of Prakrit dialects/' 1 2 As Chakladar does not discuss the word but 
simply understands that silavigadabliicka signifies ‘a large stone founda- 
tion,* we are hardly in a position to think of any discussion of such 
a suggestion. 

Turning now to Mookerji*s interpretation, it seems rather unusual 
that both bh\ as an expletive and cha as a conjunct^ should occur in 
the first clause instead of in the second. As rega^S/is derivation of 
vigada from vigada—v igarha—vigraha, it is tc be pointed out that 
metathesis of r in an instance like this would be extremely irregular and 
the change of r to d is unusual — (it is the other way about) — and loss 
of aspiration would be unwarranted at such an early epoch and in a 
Gangetic dialect. Hindi and Bihari have retained their aspiration up till 
now. It is only in late Middle Bengali (post 1500 A.C.) that aspiration 
came to be dropped. 3 But he has certainly raised a very important issue 
in that he is inclined to identify silavigada with the sculptural represen- 
tation in stone of the scene of the Buddha's nativity, which now forms 
the sanctum of the Rummindei Temple. In the absence of any inscrip- 
tion on the sculpture itself, it is, however, difficult to say anything defi- 
nitely about its identity with silavigada if at all the latter be a work 
quite distinct from the silathabha. That the stone carving in the 
temple is a very old sculptural representation of an event, that it is 
not merely an icon, has been acknowledged on all hands, but whether 
it is a carving of A§okan age remains to be proved. Nevertheless, 
there are certain arguments which may be relevant to the proferred 
identification, and, to our mind, these are : 


1 I.A., 43, 17. . - 

2 I am indebted to Prof. Sunitikumar Chatterji for this piece of 

information. See his Origin and Development of the Bengali Language , 
pt. I, pp. 44, 54, 353-5 5, 483, 490-91, 495-97* 
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(i) that just as the carving of the Wheel-symbol placed upon the 
lion-capital of the Sarnath Piliar was an additional work 
of art to indicate that the pillar was set up on the very spot 
where the Buddha had set the Wheel of Law in motion, even 
so an appropriate symbol to indicate the importance of 
Lumbinl as the place of the Buddha’s nativity might be 
felt necessary in addition to the stone pillar, no matter 
whether it was placed on the ornamented capital or disposed 
separately 

(ii) that the tenor of the Dtvyavaddna account, referred to above, 
seems to suggest that some such concrete representation had 
been attempted during ASoka’s visit to Lumbinl in order to 
create a realistic impression on the mind of posterity j 

(iii) that Hwen Thsang has left a description, apart from that of 
the Lumbinl Pillar, of a stone-made figure of a deity with 
“the appearance of rising in a bent position", installed in a 
sanctuary then known as the ‘temple of Isvaradeva’, which 
was believed to have existed from before the birth of prince 
Siddhartha as a national shrine of the iSakyas, — a figure which 
Beal found reason to identify with the large figure rising ben- 
dingly in the sculptural scene of the Rummindei Temple 

(iv) that the whole statement of Hwen Thsang concerning the 
temple of Isvaradeva and its sanctum seems intended to 
embody the then current interpretation of the details of 
the sculpture, namely, that it represented a scene of the visit 
of Suddhodana (on his way back from Lumbinl) and the nurse 
(i.e., the foster-mother Gotami) with the new-born Sakya 
prince, Siddhartha, to that temple, the national shrine of the 
^akyas, to pay homage to the presiding deity of the temple, 
who rose up in honour of the prince (instead of receiving 
homage from him), — a tradition, which, though saying nothing 

1 We are reminded of the word ganda which the Indian lexico- 
graphers mention as ‘part of a horse’s trappings, or a stud or button 
fixed as an ornament upon the harness'. One may very pertinently 
ask if there was any symbol on the back of the horse of the Lumbinl 
pillar (as Hwen Thsang saw it) like the Wheel of the Lion-capital of 
Sarnath. Is vigada in any way related to ganda in this sense ? 

2 Beal's Records , vol. II, p. 23, f. n. 59 ; Fergusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship , plate lxix, upper disc. 
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about A6oka, connects the sculpture with a scene of the 
Buddha’s nativity and treats it as a very ancient piece of work ; 

(v) that, if it be contended that had it been a representation of 
the scene of the Buddha’s nativity, it would have been effect- 
ed by the figure of an elephant, it may be pointed out that 
such a figure has nothing to do with the Buddha’s birth as 
a fiakya prince, although it has significance as a symbol of 
the ‘descent 1 ( okkanti ) of the Bodhisatta, which evidently is 
not the case here ; 

(vi) that although in early sculptures, such as at Barhut, Safichi and 
and Bodh-Gaya, there is a predominant tendency not to repre- 
sent the Buddha in his final existence by a human figure, there 
are, on account of the exigency of narrative art, certain ex- 
emptions, for instance, in the Barhut scene of the forecast of 
the Bodhisatta’s birth 1 as a human child as also in the 
scene of the descent of the Buddha from the Heaven 
of the Thirty-three by a ladder, where the artists have been 
compelled to introduce respectively the figure of a child and 
foot-prints suggestive of human figure — a feature of narrative 
art which may account for the child figuring in the ancient 
sculpture (which, however, represents the scene of the Buddha’s 
nativity and not of the Bodhisatta’s descent), for without it the 
scene would be meaningless ; 

(vii) that vigada has been equated with vikata ( = vikrta), and 
curiously enough, the T rika ndasesha , though a later lexicon, 
gives Vikata as the name of ‘Mayadevl’, who is mentioned as a 
Buddhist goddess (sa cha Bauddha-devi-bJtedah ),* 

So much about Mookerii who has interpreted b/n as an expletive, 
cha as a conjunction • arid sllavigada as a substantive. All these 
different interpretations suggest that silavigada may admit of a 
construction either as an adjective or as a substantive. If we construe 

1 Cunningham, Stupa of Barhut, PI. xv. (outer face), identified in 
Barua and Sinha’s Barhut Inscriptions , p. 49. 

2 Vikata, in another sense, viz., of ‘hall, courtyard’ occurs in the 
Harsha Stone inscription ( Ep . lnd» vol. II, pp. 121, 123) : — 

(i) Pramtaprasadamala-virachita-vikata-Panduputtrabhiraviam 
(verse 12) ; and 

(ii) Stcncdam dharmmi-vittaih $u ghat ita-vik atm ji karitarp Harsha 
harmmyatn (verse 33). 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1029 


21 
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it as an adjective , for instance, on the analogy of Pali suvanna-vikatd 
in the Jataka expression tidvd cha suvanna-vikatd % x wc shall have 
to look for an appropriate noun which it should qualify, and our only 
alternative will be to take the word occurring after sildvigada as re- 
presenting the noun, the visible form of which is bin or bhlcha. But, 
then, so long as one is not sure whether b Incha really stands by itself or 
is the representative of any word forming sandhi with silavigada , and 
so long as the technical bearing of that contemplated word remains un- 
settled, it is impossible to make any sense out of silavigada-blndid 
on the analogy of suvanna-vikatd mvd. Again, if with Barua we 
construe the expression as a substantive ( = sildrupaka) and bln as 
an expletive ( — hi) with did as a conjunction, the interpretation will 
be open to the same objection as applies to Mookerji’s. 

Pischel, however, construed vigadabhl as an adjective qualifying si/d 
(gada ‘obstacle*, vigada ‘free from defect* + blil fern, of — bka, on the 
analogy of sthTda-bha, and ganda-saila, a technical term for rough block 
of stone). 1 2 Although this is the best and safest of all the inter- 
pretations hitherto suggested, it appears that vi and bha enclosing 
gada have not received their due share of support by more substantial 
evidence from literature. In the circumstances, we have to look for a 
Suitable expression answering to vigada etc. There is a word vikanda - 
(, karri) t used as accusative singular, in Fausboll’s Jdtaka (vol. I, p. 491), 
which, as its context implies, means ‘post* or ‘pestle* ( bhiltiyam 
vikandakam pissanto viya panhikdya nain hadaye pahari ). Vigada , 
so far as can be judged from its form, is a perfect A^okan counterpart 
of the Pali vikanda (°kanda — Uganda — 0 gaMa — °gada), and vigada- blnchl 
will admirably answer to a Pali vikanda-bhiduhd i.e., vikanda-bhittiyd 
[1 bhidichd being the same as bhitliyd (instr. or loc. of bhitti ), cf. 
Skt. marttya — Pali macca], ‘in or upon the post-base’. Si/d vigada - 
bhichd kalapita will, accordingly, mean ‘stone was worked in or upon 
the post-base*. This will practically imply not only the scarping of 
rough block of stone but also the raising of the stone-pillar, com- 
passing at once the sense conveyed by PischePs interpretation. In 
other words, si/d vigada-bli\did Icdldpila will constitute a part of the 
work which resulted in the stone-pillar being set up, and this view 


1 Fausboll, Jdtaka , vol. VI, p, 147, whereon the gloss is : suvanna- 
vikatd , suvanna-khachitd . 

2 See Woolner, Asoka Text and Glossary , pt. II, p. 145. 
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is strengthened by the KapileSvar reading which has va instead of 
cha (cf. ‘sila vigada-bhlcha kalaphita sila-thabha va usapapita'). 1 2 

Next, with regard to the second type of the royal acts of piety, 
the two expressions that require explanation are ubalike hate and 
athabhagiye . As for ubalike kafe t rightly equated by Barth and others 
with udbalika-krtah t Thomas has conclusively proved that the word 
ubalike ( udbalikah ) is on a par with uchhulkah occurring in the Kautitlya 
Arthamstra . That bali and sulka denote two specific kinds of royal taxa- 
tion can be easily granted, the former signifying ‘religious cess* and 
the latter ‘duties levied on the commodities of trade.* A difference 
of opinion arises according as one takes bali of the inscriptions in 
the specific sense of ‘religious cess* or simply as ‘taxes in general. 1 
There is also a difference of opinion as to whether athabhagiye means 
dshtabhdgikah or arlhabhagikah. As to dshtabhdgikah , Fleet takes it 
to mean “ ‘entitled to an eighth share,’ which the king is permitted 
by Manu (VII. 130) to levy on grains'', and Thomas, “paying an 
eighth share of the produce”, on the strength of the expression 
‘‘caturtha-pancha-bhagikah'’ ( Kautilya Arthaiidstra l p. 116, — “paying a 
fourth or fifth share of the produce”). As drthabhdgikah , the word 
is taken to mean ‘partaking of riches’ by Barth, Biihler and 
Neumann, in accordance with the legend in the Divydvaddna that 
Asoka made a grant of one hundred thousand in gold to the place 
of the Buddha’s nativity (fdtydm) i that is to say, to Lumbinl-vana or 
Lumbinl-gama. If ubalike be taken to have been used in the general 
sense of exemptipn from all taxes, the interpretation of athabhagiye 
offered by Thomas will lose its point and the word will have to be 
equated with the form arthabhagikah , necessarily signifying that the 
king performed an additional act of grace by making a money grant. 3 
But if ubalike be interpreted in its specific sense of ‘exemption from 
religious cess’, then, we think, there is the necessity of understanding 
athabhagiye to mean ‘paying an eighth share of the produce' (dshta- 
bhdgikah) instead of the usual one-sixth. 

1 See foot-note 8, under the translation of the Kapilesvar text 
at the end of this article. 

2 It reminds one of vl ragala or vlraxihana, stone monument 
of later times, erected in memory of a hero. It is worth noting that 
the raising of such monuments was accompanied by ceremonies and 
grants of land (see Manasara, pp. 440, 441, 561, quoting IA } vol, IX, 

p. 96 ; also Ep , Carnat x% vol. VII, p. 42). 
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Lastly, with regard to the six additional letters which we reconstruct 
as lla vuthe 240 , the KapileSvar copy seems to have a unique importance 
in the whole set of Asoka inscriptions. For, here for the first time 
we have a iithic document where we find along with the mention of 
AAoka's regnal year ( visabhisitena ) an enigmatic expression vuthe 240 , 
preceded by the word lla ( — I/a), hitherto unknown in the inscrip- 
tions of ASoka, lla may be taken to echo the sense of the 
Vedic lie (cf. Agnim ile t ‘I invoke, pray or worship Agiii*, R.V., I, i, 1). 
An expression vyuthena ( vyuthena , vivuthetia, vivutha) 256 ( 200 
SO 6) is met with in I, where, however, the regnal year is 

absent. Without repeating the well-known details of the discussion 
about vyuthena 2f6, we may only point out here that if vyutha % like 
Kaujfilya's vyushta , be a technical term signifying a statement of 
date in term of an era ( for instance, the Buddha era, as 
suggested by Biihler 1 ), the KapileSvar text will enable us to establish 
the correspondence between ASoka's twenty-first regnal year and 
the 240th year of that era and also to prove in the case of M.R.E., I 
that the 256th year of the same era coincided with Asoka's 37th 
regnal year. Further, it will be noted that the figure 240 of the 
Kapileivar record almost tallies, for practical purpose, with the Pali 
tradition which says that ASoka usurped the throne of Magadha 
218 years after the Buddha's demise (483 B.C. 2 ) and that his consecra- 
tion took place about three years thereafter. If this be granted, 
then M.R.E., I, considered in this light, will be the latest and 
not the earliest record of the Maurya king. But if vyutha or lla 
vuthe mean ‘days or nights passed in prayer or on tour',* the question 
of correspondence would not arise at all. 

1 See Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka> p, 169. 

2 Ray Chaudhuri, Political History of India , p. 139. 

\ With regard to lla, it is to be noted that no other word with 
an initial % has been met with in the ASoka inscriptions so far. 
Meaning as it does ‘worship*, ‘prayer 1 , its relevancy in a pilgrimage 
record is striking indeed. Has it anything to do with the goddess 
Ila (R.V., vii, 3, 44), who is related to Agni and Ushas (-Dawn)? 
£Or, does it mean 'tour 1 , ‘religious tour* ? Can it be related to Skt. 
%rya t which, according to the later Sanskrit lexicographers, means 
‘the wandering of a religious mendicant 1 ? In either case, we 
would expect that the word should be followed by a statement 
suggestive of the days or nights spent oa pilgrimage. For tbq 
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I. The Rummindei Pillar Inscription 
A, Text 1 

1 Devanap(i)yena Piyadasina lajina vlsati-vasAbhisitena 

2 atana agacha mahlyite [.] Hida Budhe jate Sakyamum ti 

3 sila vigadabln cha kalapita sila-thabhc cha usapapite [:] 

4 hida Bhagavam jate ti Lu mini-game ubalike kate 

5 ajha-bhagiye cha [.] 


B. Translation 

[This holy spot] was worshipped 3 by His Gifted Majesty and 
Grace, the King, who came himself (here on pilgrimage) when he had 
been annointed twenty years. [Reflecting] that here (on this very 
spot) was born Buddha Sakyamuni, 8 stone was caused to be scarped to 
smoothness 4 and a stone pillar was caused to be set up : [Reflecting 
again] that here (on this very spot) was born the (Divine) Lord, 
the village of Lumbini was made free of taxes® and (made) a partaker 
of (the royal) bounty.® 

correspondence of the forms, cf. Sk. paryaiika, Pali pallauka % Verna’ 
cular palahg \ also Sk . paryastifca, Pali pallatthika, In a passage of 
the Vinaya Pitaka iriya (Skt. 7 rya) is given as a variant of chariya , 
‘religious conduct, practice’, cf. Mahavagga, i. 6. 13 : taya pi kho tv am 
avuso Gotama chariyaya ( — iriyaya in the Sinhalese Ms. of the National 
Library, Paris), although it is generally used in the Prili literature 
in the sense of ‘deportment, posture’, whether sitting, walking, lying 
and the like.] 

1 Read from the fac-simile in Hultzsch’s Inscriptions of A$oka % 
We have differed from Hultzsch in the division of sections even 
against the authority of the Muhaparinibbanasutta , which he has 
quoted. We think that the words from Hida (1. 2) to the end must 
be taken together and kept apart from the preceding text, as constitut- 
ing the illustration of Mahiyam . 

2 Lit. 'magnified*. 

3 Lit. ‘the Enlightened One, the Sage (the scion) of the Sakya race', 

4 Lit. 'made free from deformities’, as Pischel interprets, 

5 Or, ‘free of religious cesses,’ as Thomas interprets. 

6 Or, 'paying (only) an eighth share (of the produce as revenue)/ 
to accept the interpretation of Thomas, 
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II. The Kahlesvar Stone-Slab Inscription 1 
A. Text 

1 D[e]vanamphiyena Piyadashina l(a)jina vi- 

2 sa(bh)isitena agacha mahlda Budha j[a]ta 

3 Sayamuni ti sila vigada-bhlcha kfilaph(i)- 

4 t(a) sila-thabha* va u(s)ap[fi]p(i)ta [:] hida Bhagava 

5 j[a]tet[i] L[u]mini-game ubalikfe] kat[e] [ — ] Ila 

6 (v)uth(e) (200) 3 40* [— ]atha-bhagiy[e]“ cha o 6 Chu(m)draya 7 o* 

/\ ' / \ 


13. Translation 

[For II. 1-3 (down to 'Sayamuni ti’), see Rummindei] stone was 
caused to be worked upon the post-base, and 8 the stone pillar was 

1 The fac-simile on page 752 is reproduced from a photo 
prepared by our friend and colleague Mr. Indubhusan Bannerji of the 
History Department, by kind permission of Mr. Birendranath Roy of 
Puri. 

2 There is a very faint trace of a dot in the middle of the circle of 
the Brahmi letter read Um. In that case, the word will read °lhabha. 

3 The letter looks like Brahmi su (which, as is well-known, also 
functions for the numerical figure 200 ; cf. the letter in the Brahma- 
giri copy of M.R.E., I.) ; though the right curvature and the u- stroke 
are somewhat shady, they are not untraceable. 

4 This numeral has not been met with in A§oka inscriptions so 
far. Should the figure be read 70 ? It more resembles the type of 40 
than that of 70 of other inscriptions (e.g, Nasik, Kshatrapa and 
Kush 5 na). 

5 I he a-stroke of the initial letter can be traced, and in the 
middle of the second, there a faint trace of a dot which is more clear 
than in the case of °thabha (fn. 2). Accordingly, we shall have to 
interpret the word as being equivalent to Sk, arthabhagikah ( artha- 
bhaga + shnika), 'partaking of bounty.* 

6 There are two devices somewhat like inverted Brahmi ma t 
enclosing the three Kharoshthl letters. 

7 I his word is in Kharoshthl Should it be read Chadraya or 
even Mudraya ? 

8 Lit. 'that is to say’ (va meaning 'or/ 'in other woids% The 
occurrence of va instead of cha in the expression silathabha va usapai 
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set up : [ from ‘hida* to ‘kate’ as in Rummindei ] — worship (offered), 
vutha 240 — [then, as in Rummindei) o Chumdraya o 


S. N. Mitra 


pita suggests that chd as a conjunction will be out of place in the 
preceding expression, which is, therefore, construed as si la vigada - 
bhicha kd lap hi to, the idea being 'stone was worked upon the post- 
base and the result was that there arose a stone pillar. Similar 
instances of showing the action first and then the result are met 
with in the following inscriptional passages (i) Inscription of 
Kharavela § 15 : va ra ka ra-sa in u th u pita h i aneka-yofandhitahi , ........... 

sildhi silathambhdni kdrdpayati (Bar ua, Old Brdhml Inscriptions , 

p. 26) ; and (ii) Barhut E. Gateway inscription of Dhanabhuti : kdritum 
torancim, silakammanto cha upamna (Barua and Sinha, Barhut Ins- 
criptions , No. 1 ; note the place of cha in this expression). 

Vigada-bhuhd , therefore, becomes equivalent to Pali vikanda* 
bhichcha (loc. bhitti, 'base') on the strength of such expressions as 
Pali bhittiyam vikandakam pissanto (Fausbull, / dtaka , vol. I, p. 491, 
fn., where the expression occurs as a variant and means ‘pounding a 
post or pestle into the floor or base , ) or such compouuds as Sk. ganda- 
bhittij i.e., the elephatit’s temple, wherefrom juice exudes, serving as 
a seat for the bees* [Raghnvamsa, v. 43 : ‘nirdhauta-danamala-ganda- 
bhittiiy ( = gafah ) ; and xii. 102 ; also Bhartrhari, i, 49]. 

That the stone pillar should stand on a stone base we can under- 
stand, although the base of the Asokan pillar, may not, as our friend 
Mr. Jitendranath Banerji of the Department of Ancient History 
points out, necessarily be like a mortar or pot (and this is still 
a matter for investigation) like the earlier Persian pillar-bases (for 
which see Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Persia , p. 89, 
fig. 30). It is, however, interesting to note that the [a taka (v, p. 49) 
mentions posts being fixed on the. top of stones like mortars 
(udukkhala-pdsandnam upari thambhe patiUhdpetva ), but we are not 
in a position to say if this applies to Asokan pillars. [For bhitti also 
meaning ‘floor, base or surface for incising letters or drawing figures/ 
cf. bhittiyd akkharuni likhitvd (Fausboll, iv, p. 489) and inedavannaka - 
pasdna-bhittiyam yeva ujjald vij full aid appita etc. (Jll ahdvamsa 30, v, 96). 
See also Divydvaddna , p. 300. 8 and p. 547 * 6*8], 
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The inscription of Sdok kak Thom 1 (discovered in the province of 
Sisophon, Cambodia) mentions that introduction of the mystic cult 
of Devaraja along with some Tantrik texts in Kambuja during the 
reign of king Jayavarman II who came to the tliorne in Saka 724 
( = 802 A.C.). The inscription is a long one and contains the chronicle 
of the religious foundations of Kambuja during a period of about 250 
years, The inscription is not dated, but the last date mentioned 
therein is saka 974 (=1052 A.C.)- The king Jayavarman II came 
from Java to rule over Kambuja, and the new cult was introduced 
shortly after his ascent to the throne. The story of this introduction 
is told in some details in the inscription. * The high priest of Jaya- 
varrnan was a Brfihmanical sage named Sivakaivalya. This Brahmin 
was enjoying a piece of land in the village of Bhadrayogi in Indra- 
pura given to his family long ago by the kings of Bhavapura (founded 
by Bhavavarman who was ruling about the middle of the 6th century). 


1 BKFEO XV, pp. 70-7 1. 

2 Ibid : — 

A xXVi (51) Iliranyadama dvija-puhgavo* gryadhlr 
ivavjayonih karunftrdra agatah / 

(52) ananya-Javdhain khak. siddhim adarat 
prakaSayamasa mahlbhrtam prati // 
xXVTl (53) sa bhildharendramimato* grajanma 

sa-sadhanam siddhim adiksad asmai / 

(54) hotre hhaikanta manah-prasattim 
samvibhrate dhama-vivrmhanaya // 

XXVIII ( 55 ) dastram SiraScheda-Vinasikhfikhayam 
[ Sammohanamapi Nayottarakhyam/ 

(56) tat Tumvuror vaktra-catuskam asya 
siddhyeva vipras samadarsayat sah // 

XXIX (57) dvijas samuddhrtya sa Sastra-saram 
rahasya-kausalyadhiya sayatnah / 

(58) siddhir vvahantih kila devaraja- 

bhikhyam vidadlue bhuvanarddhi-vrddhyai// 
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He was the guardian priest of a sivalinga installed in a temple in that 
village. Sivakaivalya, chosen as the priest by the new king, subse- 
quently accompanied him to different cities founded by the latter. 
Now, a brahmin named Hiranyadama came from Janapada (supposed 
to be some place in India) to the court of the new king Jayavarman 
and began to exercise a great spiritual influence on him. The king 
then authorised him to teach the new lore to Sivakaivalya, and to 
initiate the latter to the new cult. Then Hiranyadama gave Sivakai- 
valya— & k'rafokeda, Vinabikha, Sammoha and Nayottara — the four 
sastras which were the four faces of Tumvuru. ^ivakaivalya was also 
initiated to the cult of Devaraja (Kam ratal Jagat ta raja in Cam- 
bodian). Thus the new cult was introduced in Kambuja. The king 
Jayavarman, much attracted by it, accepted it as the religion of the 
kingdom, and ordered that the yatis of the matrvamsa 1 2 of Sivakaivalya 
only would be the legitimate guardians of this cult and would 
have the power to perpetuate it in future. The Devaraja was a 
bivalinga, and it was one of the most celebrated deities of Kambuja. 
But nothing is known as to the “four ''bastras ’* mentioned which 
prescribed this cult. Dr. B. R. Chatterji is the first to make some 
suggestions about their identification.' He relies on the informa- 
tions supplied by Avalon, 3 and says, “There were three regions each 
with its special Tantras and that among the Tantras of the vixnukranta 
region (which includes Bengal and extends to Chittagong) the names 
of the Sammohana and the Niruttara Tantras approach very closely 
to the titles of two (out of four) of the Tantras {Sammoha arid Nayot- 
tora) taught by Hiranyadama. The Tantras M uiulamald and Chinna - 
masta mean (as far as the names go) almost the same thing as Sira- 
-sJWrt — the third text taught to the Kambuja priest. The word 
Tumvuru (of which, according to the inscriptions, the four texts 
constitute the four faces) is the name of a gandharva, and there is a 
Gandhatva T antra in the Vittnukranta group/* 


1 BEFEO, XV, pp. 70-71 : 

B xxxi (1) tan matrvamse yatayas striyo va 

jata vi(dya-vi)kra(ma)-yukta-bhavah// 

(2) tad yajakas syur na kathancid anya 
iti ksitlndra-dvija-kalpanasit// 

2 Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia , Calcutta, 1928, pp. 273-4. 

3 Arthur Avalon , Principles of Tantra , I, Intro., pp. lxv-lxvii. 

DECEMBER, 1929 
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The classification, according to the krdntds, is r.ot seen in the oldest 
Tantrik texts, for example the Ydmalas , as far as I know. On the 
other hand, such classification seems to be arbitrary and of late origin. 
The names of 64 tantras attributed to each of these krdntds seem to 
be fictitious to some extent. So they do not throw much light on 
the texts introduced into Kambuja in the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury A.c. It is therefore necessary to go back to older and more 
authentic sources. 

According to the oldest traditions known to me 1 2 the Tantrik litera- 
ture is classified according to the Srotas ( = current; tradition), plthas 
and dmnayas. The Srotas or currents are three-fold : dak$ina (right), 
vdma (left) and niadhyanta (middle). These are the three forces (sakti- 
trayam) of Siva. Besides these three currents which issue from Siva, 
we have reference to other currents: like Bhairava-srotas from which 
distinctive tantras have issued forth. The classification into plthas is 
four-fold : vidydpxtha, mantrapitJia , mudrdpltha and mandalapitha . The 
third classification, viz., that into dmnayas, is more common than the 
first two. The number of dmnayas varies. But generally they are 
accepted to be five in number, issuing from the five mouths of &iva. 3 
Siva is represented as having four faces turning towards the four 
cardinal points and one on the top. The eastern {pUrva vaktra) 
spoke the Vedas, the western ( paecima ), southern (, daksina ), northern 
(uttara) and the upper ( Urddhva ) mouths spoke the different kinds 
of Tantras. There is no trace of any classification according to the 
krdntds . The faces of Siva represent his five aspects. They are 
known as Vdmadeva , Tatpurma, Aghora , Sadyofdta, and Isdna facing 
the north , east , south % west and top and representing the aspects 
of Tea , I earta, Tsvara , Brahma and Saddsiva respectively. The 
original Saiva canon, the agamas, are classified according to the 
faces which proclaimed them. (See Hindu Iconography , II, pt. II, pp. 
366 ff). We should note m this connection that the Sadyofdta mouth 


1 This discussion is mainly based on the 39th chapter of the 
Brahmaydmala called Srotanirnaya. The Ms. of this ydmala which 
I have examined is that preserved in the Nepal Darbar Library. It 
was copied in the Nepal Sam. 172 = 1052 A.c. 

2 Bhaskara Raya in his commentary on the Vdmakeevara Tantra 
(See Ananddhram Ed., p. 24) quotes from Bhagavan ParaSurama 

"P a'ficdmndydn paramdrtha-sdrar&pdn pranindya tti,* 
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which represents the Brahma aspect is the western face, and naturally 
proclaims the Pahcitnamnaya . 

One of the oldest Tantrik texts preserved in the Nepal Darbar 
Library is the Nisvasatattva Samhita written in the Gupta script 
of the 8th century A.C. 1 It is a collection of five sutras which 
form a complete whole but each can be also counted separately 
and has its own chapters. These five sutras are (1) Laukika-dharma % 
(2) Mulasntra, (3) Uttarasntra , (4) Nayasutra and (5) Guhyasutra . The 
last of these five is more extensive than the others together, and the 
first Laukika dhartna is really ignored by the text itself in counting 
in folio 27b of the text : 

prathamam mulasutrantu dvitlyam adisajftitam/ 
trtlyam prathamam nama caturtham purvasutrakam// 

Thus the four texts are called: (1) MulasTitra t (2) AdisUtra = 
UttarasHtra (3) Prathamam Nayasutra (4) Purva = GuhyasUtra , The 
Uttarasntra contains the names of 18 old Siva-sastras : 

vijayam prathamam [hy e]sam niSvasam tadanantaram/ 
svayambhuvam ata$ caiva vathulam tadanataram // 
vlrabhadram iti khyatam rauravam makutas tatha / 
virasam candrahasam ca jnanam ca mukhavimbakam// 
prodgltam lalitan caiva siddha-santanam eva ca/ 
sarvodgltam ca vijfieyam kiranam parameSvaram// (fol, 24a). 

The same list with some slight variations is given by the Brahma - 
yamala of which a Ms. written in 1052 A.C. is preserved in the Darbar 
Library.* In the 39th chapter (fol. 869b) we find mention of the 
following texts : 

vijayam caiva niSvasam svayambhuvam atah param/ 
vathulam [vlrabhadram ca rauravam makutastatha]// 


i The Exalted Raj Guru Hemaraja Sarma who has handled 
these Mss. for a long time is also of the same opinion. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya H. P. Sastrl has noticed it in his catalogue, Darbar Library 
Cat Vol. I, p, 137, In his introduction to the Catalogue, p. lxxvii 
he also says that this Ms. “is written in transitional Gupta character 
which may be a century older than the Paramehvara Tantra copied 
In 859 a.c.” 

% See H. P. Sastrl, Nepal Darbar Library Catalogue II 

p. 60. 
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vlrefias ca tatha canyam tata urdhvam nibodhata/ 
candrajnanan ca vimbafi ca prodgltam lalitam tatha// 
siddhisattvanakam caiva sarvodgltam atah param / 
kiranam ca mahadevi parame§vara eva ca// 

The second list is corrupt to some extent, though the Ms. of 
the Brakmayainala which we have examined is generally a very 
correct one. Apparently the tradition about these texts was more 
living in the time when the Ntsvasatattva Samhita was composed, 
but it was not so when the Brahmayamala was copied. In 
the interval the Tantrik literature had become a fairly extensive one. 
The Tantras which were therefore considered to be authoritative in 
the 8th century and even prior to it were : (i) Vi jay a , (2) Niivasa , (3) 
Svayambhuvamata , (4) Vu thula, (5) Vlrabhadra, (6) Raurava, { 7 )Maku 1 a, 
(8) Virasa , Vlrcsa (?), (9) Candrahasa , Candra (?), (10) phana, 
(il) Mukhavimbaka , Vimba (?), (12) Prodglta } (13) Lalita , ( 14J Siddhi , 
(15) Santana } Sattvana (?), (16) Sarvodglta> (17) Kirana, (18) Para 
me'svarad 

The second text of the list : the NikvTisa seems to be the same 
as the Nixvasatattva Samhita. We have already noticed that the 
independent chapter-division of the 4 sutras constituting the text 
points to the fact that they were studied separately. The word 
samhita also may indicate that it was simply a compilation of differ- 
ent texts. Amongst the four texts, the adi and the prathama are the 
Uttara and Naya sutras. Their very position in the traditional com- 
putation : mala, adi, prathama and pTirva point out to their intimate 
mutual relation. It seems quite probable that they together consti- 
tuted our Nayottara introduced in Kambuja in the beginning of the 

1 The same list occurs also in the Kamikagama (p. 1), publish- 
ed from Madras by Alagappa Mudaliar. Cf. Also Gopinath Kao. 
Hindu Iconography , II, pait I, pp. 367-36$. Some of these texts 
exist in very old mss. The Kirana and Paramesvara tantras are 
preserved in Nepal. The Kirana was found by H. P. $astn in a 
private collection at Bhatgaon. The ms. is very old and was copi- 
ed in 924 A.C. See Datbar Library Catalogue , II, p. xxiv and p. 99. 
The Paramesvaramatatantra is preserved in the Darbar Library. 
That ms. was copied between the nth and 12th century A.c. (&istrl, 
ibid., p. xxi and p. 46). Prof. Bendali mentions an older ms. of 
that tantra copied in 859 A.C, preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge. 
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9th century (802 A.c.) The contents of these two sutras amply show 
that they were indispensable for the guidance of the priests. We 
can understand from them how the Nayottara could be useful to 
^ivakaivalya of Kambuja for conducting the newly introduced cult 
of Devaraja. The Uttara sutra has five sections : (i) kivalayasthapana , 
mair/ta t homa % (ii) and (iii) abhiseka and dlksa, (iv) and (v) jfianayoga . 
The Ndyasntra has 4 sections : (i) yasa prakarana (?), (ii) prakrtivicara , 
(iii) rupavicara> (iv) paramainrta-sadbhavavicara (cf. also Sastri, 
Darbar Library Catalogue , I, pp. 138 f. ; his notice is however in- 
complete). Their date of composition cannot be ascertained at 
present 13 ut it was certainly composed long before the date of com- 
pilation of the four texts together, which also was done much earlier 
than the date of copying the present text. Thus roughly it may be 
said that the Nayottara sutras were composed in the 6th and 7th 
centuries A.C., and compiled with the other two texts in the 7th and 
8th centuries A.C. 

The Brahmayamala [he. cit .) says that the Nihvasa and the other 
Tantras mentioned above came out of the middle current and were 
communicated by the upper mouth of Siva {in a dhyasrota-sa m bh Tit* 
nrdkvavaktrat vinirgata), In another place (foi, 200d) the Brahma - 
yamala distinctly says that the three texts known as Sammoha, 
Nayottara and Birascheda issued from the left current {vamasrotas) 

Sammohau ca tatha proktain tatha caiva Nayottaram / 
[SlraSchedam] 1 tatha proktain vamasrotad vinirgatam// 

The same texts are also mentioned in a supplement to the Brahma- 
yamala namely the Jayadrathaylmala {Basin, I, ch. 40 see infra) : 
savyasrotasi siddhani siraschidra' 2 bhayatmakam/ 
nayottaram maha-raudram mahasammohonam tatha / 
trikam etat mahadevi vamasrotasi nirgatani/ 

The fact that the Nayottara is here attributed to the vamasrotas (left 
current) whereas elsewhere it is, as a part of the Ni'svasatanfra , attri- 
buted to the madhyama s rot as (middle current) should not be considered 
as a serious obstacle in accepting the identification proposed. We 
have actually mention of texts coming out of the combined current 

1 Though this portion is indistinct in the ms. the reading is sup- 
ported by the text of the supplement, which repeats the same tradi- 
tion. 

2 It is evidently a mistake of the copyist for %irabch$da% 
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of vdmamadhyama ( Vdmamadhyamayd caiva coditena tathaiva hi— 
Brahmayamala , fol, 200a). There are reasons to believe that the 
classification according to srotas was not very well defined. 

The texts already discussed, as we have seen, mention two other 
texts viz. the Sammoha and the Sirascheda of the 4 texts introduced in 
Kambuja. We should not therefore suppose that the 18 texts mentioned 
in the Nisvdsatantra list were the only Tantrik texts known in India 
in the 8th century A.C. According to the Brahmayamala we are led 
to believe that these were the texts handed down ’by one tradition 
only, that of the madhyasrotas. The same text refers to the Yamalas 
coming out from the Bhairava tradition : Bhairava-srotas . These 
yamalas are: (1) Rudra, (2) Kandi ( = Skanda ) (3) Brahma , (4) 
Vianu, (5) Yama, (6) Vdyu, (7) Kuvera , (8) Indra 1 It is true that these 
Yamalas are not mentioned in the Ni&vasa tantra , but in the Brahma- 
yamala of which we get a ms. copied in 1052 A.C. So they all had 
come into existence long before this last date. But it is possible to 
determine the date of their composition more precisely. 

The Brahmayamala has its supplements and two of them are 
preserved in the Darbar Library (1) Pingaldmata (2) Jayadrathaydmala . 
The latter is a very extensive work containing about 24000 Slokas divid- 
ed into 4 zaikas of 600 Slokas each. The ms. of the Pingaldmata was 
copied in the Nepal Sainv. 294 = 1174 A.C. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that it is a supplement I 2 to the Brahmayamala and is 
connected with the Jayadratha°< In the very first chapter of the Pingala- 
mata (fol. 26) it is said : asya tantrasya Pingalamatasam/fid . Prati- 
sthdkalpam f xyadrathxdh ikd t a rn Brah mayZi m alasyu anuydti, Pingald- 
bhattdrikdydk nimittam. The Pingalamata therefore presupposes the 
existence of the Jayadrathaydmalam and professes to be inspired by the 
Brahma The JayadrathcC was therefore written long before 1174 A.C. 

I Brahmayamala^ ch. 39, Srotanirnaya , fol. 169a : 

Rudrayamalam anyafi ca tatha vai Kandayamalam/ 
Brahmayamalakam caiva visnuyamalam eva ca// 

Yamayamalakam canyam Vayuyfunalam eva ca/ 

Kuverayamalaii caiva lndrayamalam eva ca// 

Bliairavastastam eta [°stakam etat] Vidyaplthad vinirgatam/ 
Yamalani tatha ca§fcau nirgatani na samsayah// 

The names of the eight Bhairavas also mentioned in this connec- 
tion, are: Sacchanda Bhairava, Krodka, Un natta, Ugra°> Kapdll *, 
fhabkdra 0 ) Sekkara*, Vifaya 0 . 
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Through the two mss. ( satkas I and II) noticed by H. P. Sastrl 
are of the 16th and 17th centuries. 1 

The Jayadrathayatnala is distinctly called Sirasclteda . We have 
already discussed the texts which mention Sirascheda as being handed 
down by the left current ( vamasrotas ) and communicated bv the 
v&mavaktra (the mouth turning towards the left). All the colophons 
of the J ayadrathaydmala run thus : 

Iti Bhairavasrotasi vidyaplthe SiraSchede Srljayadrathayamala 
-mahatantre caturvimsati/Sahasre ^rlkalasarnkarsanyam etc. (cf. 
Sastri, loc. cit.) 

The frame-work of the present tantra is as follows ; ,f Jayadratha the 
husband of Duryodhana's sister and the king of Sindhudefct renounced 
the world and settled at VadarikaSrama in the Himalayas for the pur- 
pose of practising austerities. He propitiated the goddess Parvatl who 
introduced him to Siva. The interlocution between these three is the 
substance of the Tantra. The first question asked was the nature of 
Mukti (salvation) which was explained according to the Sdnkhya system 
but £iva said that the telling on rosary the formula of Kdlasankar - 
*ani was the easiest and the shortest way to salvation” (Sastrl, Darbar 
Library Catalogue , II, p. 2). As regards the names mentioned in the 
colophon Sastri remarked in 1905 [Catalogue, I, p. xii) that these are 
“a string of names, the import of which, if it existed at all, is lost" 

I Of the 4 satkas of this text, preset ved in the Darbar Library 
Sastrl has noticed only two I, and II. The ms. of the satkas I is 
dated Nepal Sam. 843 — 1723 A.C. (and not Nepal Sain. 847 as 
stated by £astri, Darbar Library Cat II, p. 1) and the ms. of the 
mlka II is dated N. S. 762 -=1642 A.C. The writing of mtka III 
appears to be of the same period but the s aika IV is preserved in an 
older ms. The colophon of this ms. (fol. 339b-340a) runs thus : — 
adhigata-sakalasastrasya yoginlvrndavanditacaranayugalasya — vividha- 
vidyavidyotitam tatkaranasya mahakarunikasya maharajadhirajasrl- 
majjayacandradevapujitasya Kulacaryasrldharanipadevanamadheyasya 
Sisyena panditaSrljomadevena likhitam ill. Jayacandra here men- 
tioned seems to be the same as king Jayacandra of Kanauj who fell 
before the Muhammadans towards the end of the 12th century. The 
ms. was therefore copied either towards the end of that century or the 
beginning of the 13th century A.C. The script supports it. The Raj- 
guru Hemaraja sarma would attribute to the script used in this ms, 
a Kamujiyd character ( Kdnyakubf\ya»srota$) % 
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but in 1915 [Catalogue^ II, p.114) in connection with the Tattvasad- 
bhavatantra he explains them thus, '‘It is called Bhairavasrotas be- 
cause Bhairava is the speaker and his speech began after he had 
snatched away the topmost head of Brahma and put it above his four 
heads. It is called Vidyapattha (sic. vidyapltha) because it treats 
of the goddess Sundarl . ,,v But this explanation is not quite correct, 
(i) Bhairavasrotas , as we have already seen, means the Bhairava curr- 
ent or tradition. There are 8 Bhairavas from whom emanate the 8 
yamalas . So other Tantras of the Bhairavasrotas either must 
have been supplements to these 8 yamalas or inspired by them. 
The Jayadrathayamala emanates from the same Bhairava (viz. the 
Unmatta Bhairava) who narrated the Brahmayamala. Bhairava is 
conceived as an aspect of Siva. (ii) We have already discussed the 
significance of the 4 pithas . Vidyapltha is that method of sadhana 
which relies on the vidya or mantras. In the case of the Jayadratha - 
yamala it is the Kalasamkarqani mantra which is of importance, 
(iii) The significance of SiraScheda is still unknown to me. I have not 
been able to trace the explanation offered by Sastrl anywhere in the 
texts but some Pandits of Nepal who are acquainted with the Tantras 
confirm his explanation. Some of the Puranas indeed preserve the 
story of Siva's cutting the head of Brahma, but in a little different 
way. In the KTirmapurana it is stated that Brahma was once boast- 
ing himself as the greatest of the universe. Siva appeared on the 
scene and claimed that place for himself. Brahma was, however, 
obstinate. Thereupon Siva got angry and ordered his Bhairava to 
cut off that head of Brahma which was reviling him. Siva thereby 
committed a sin of which he got rid by going to Benares. The 
story of this rivalry between the Brahma, Siva, and also Visnu is told 
also in the the Lin gap ur ana ^ Kurmapurana , V ay u pur aria and Siva- 
purana . In those texts, however, there is no question of cutting the 
head of Brahma but Siva establishes his superiority over the other 
two as the greatest architect of the universe and proved that Brahma 
and Visnu were only his different aspects. (See Gopinath Rao : Hindu 
Iconography , vol. II, part I, p. 105 ff. and p. 296^). The same story 
evidently taken from the Puranas is told by Alberuni (Sachau II 
p.147): ’'Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there happened 
some quarrel between him and Sankara i.e. Mahadeva— -and the 
succeeding fight had this result that one of the heads of Brahman was 

torn off. Thus the head of Brahman was dishonoured by the hand 

of Mahadeva, who took it always with him wherever he went and 
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whatever he did After he had entered Benares the head dropped 

from his hand and disappeared.** This is briefly the story about 
Siva's cutting the head of Brahma, but I have not yet found any 
reference to 6iva*s putting it on his own head and communicating 
a class of Tantras through it. But it seems probable that the legend has 
some bearing on the Sadyo/ata face of Siva, which represents his 
Brahma aspect and through which he told some Tantras. (See 
Gopinath Rao, loc* cit, t part II, p. 3 66-367). 

It is now quite clear that the Jayadrathayamala is a Sirakcheda 
text. Not only the colophons of the text but the text itself clearly 
speak of it. Thus towards the end of the qatka III (fol 215a) we 
find the following text : — 

Evam etan mayakbyatam tantram etad anuttamani/ 
Vasisfchena puradhitam naranarayanair api// 

Brahmana matsamlpe tu sirakchedarn mahabalam/ 
Bahumantragunaklranam tavadya prakatikrtam/ 

Here the text is quite clear about the identity of the Sirakcheda 
and the Jayadrathayamala . Now the Jayadrathayamala^ as we 
have seen, is mentioned in the Pingalamata (of which we have a 
ms. dated 1174 A.C.), and apparently in the existing version of the 
BrahmayZimala (chap. 39, fol. 169a) as ** catuskasatkahhedas tu” (This 
ms. of Brahma is dated 1052 A.C.). A part of the Jayadraihd a itself 
is preserved in a ms. of the 1 2th- 1 3th century A.c. If we admit 
that it is this Sirakcheda which was taken to Kambuja in the beginn- 
ing of the 9th century (803 A.C.) then the date of its composition 
would go back to the 8th century a. c., and necessarily the earlier 
versions of the Brahmayamala and other yamalas would go back 
to a still older period. 

An apparently later tradition mentions another work as Sirakcheda. 
It is the Karavlrayoga , l also called Paratantra ♦ A ms, of this tantra 

I Karavlra means a cremation ground cf. Hemacandra's Abhi~ 
dhanacintamani , IV. 55 — “ ktnakanam karavirain syat.” But the word is 
also used as the name of particular smasanas at least in two places, 
In Nepal a kmasana was known as karavira , (cf, S. Levi.* Le Nepal , 
II, p. 282). In the Tibetan texts we find Karavira as the name 
of a Vihara in the city of Majapura (Mangalapura ?) in U<J<Jiyana (Pag, 
Sam Jon Zang> p. 137, index, iii ; cf. also Taranath, tr. Schiefner 
p, 324). It seems probable that in Ucfcjiyana also there was a parti* 
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written in Saka 1681-1603 A C. is preserved in the Darbar Library. 
The colophons of some of its chapters are to be noticed in this 
connection : 

fol. 2 ib — iti srlmahasrotasi SiraSchede karavlrayoge para- 
tantre krama (?) dvadaSasahasrikfiyam kalikramanirnayasutram ; 
fol. 25a — iti sribhairavasrotasi 6iraSchede karavlrayoge paratantre 
paramarthanirnayah • fol. 30a — iti srl bhairavasrotasi 6iraschede 
mahakaravirayoge paratantre kalikulakramah samaptah. On 
fol. 1 a the following words are put into the mouth of the goddess: 

Sarvasrotodbhavam juanam tva[m] prasada[t] vrutam maya/ 
yamalastakapuravantu tattvany ekavidhanita (?) // 

Siraschedas ca bahudha maha-santhana-satkakam/ 
paratantram ca citkara (phetkara ?) sagarambhamahasanam...// 
caturvimsati vai laksah Srutah sarvena tu dharinT // 

In this list the Karavirayoga apparently mentions the texts of the 
school to which it belongs. It mentions the original Strahchcda : the 
makasantkanasatkakam . The text here referred to seems to be no 
other than the Jayadrathayaniala containing the extensive ml has. 
Thus it is evident that the original Sirascheda text was the same 
as the Jayadrathayaniala . The Karavirayoga apparently drew its ins- 
piration from that text. 

We have already seen that the fayadrathayamala came out either 
of the vamasrotas or the vamamadhyamasrotas , We should rather 
consider it to be issuing from the vamamadhyamasrotas which was 
spoken by the western mouth Pascimavaktra because the Jayadratha- 
yamala itself speaks of its western origin [cf. natka III, fol. 215a : 
tadaksa (?) pahcimajanma /natavyam narasaltamaiJi], We have also 
seen that it is the sadyojata face ( = Brahma) which turns westward. 
Thus we understand why the Jayadrathayamala , communicated by 
the pazcimavaktra is called birahcheda. 

As regards the third text Sammoha introduced in Kambuja in 
802 A.C. nothing can be definitely stated at the present moment. 


cular cremation ground with that name which has been wrongly 
called a vihara . Some Tantric practices were to be performed only in 
the 8 /nasanas. Traces of such practices are also found in Buddhist 
sources, cf. Lankavatara (Nanjio) p. 308, 

sunyagare $ma6ane va vrk§amule guhasu v5/ 

palale ’bhyavakase ca yogi vSsam prakalpayet// verse 336. 
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We have already discussed the references to this text in the Brahma >’ 
yaniala (ms. copied in 1052 A.C.). There is no doubt that the Sam - 
moha (var. Sammohana) mentioned therein was the same as that intro- 
duced into Kambuja, So it was known in India long before 802 A.C. 
when it was taken to Kambuja. It is difficult to determine if this Sam - 
moha had to do anything with the Sammokanatantra we get at present. 
One Sammohanatanira , as has been already pointed out by Dr. 
Chatterji, is attributed to the Visnukrdnta region. A Sammohimtantra 
belongs to the Rathakranta region, (see Avalon, Principles of Tantra 
I, lxv, Ixvi). We have besides a SamnioJianatantra preserved in a 
late ms. in the Darbar Library. Sastrl ( Catalogue , II, p. 183) also 
has noticed this ms. as a new one. The text is written in incorrect 
Sanskrit. All these texts of the Sammohanatanira might have been 
inspired by the original Sammoliatantra which still remains to be 
discovered. 

On the last and the 4th text taken to Kambuja in 802 A.C. viz. the 
Vittusikha, no light can be thrown at present. In the Jayadratha 
yaniala (Salk a I) we find a list of Bhairavas who had attained success 
through the Kdlasamkarsdnl vidyd . Amongst these Bhairavas we 
find the names of SUM and Vinasikha Bhairavas. There are tantras 
issuing from some of the Bhairavas of this list. There is the name 
of Phetkdri Bhairava from whom issued the Phetakara tantra . Conse- 
quently we are justified in supposing that there was a tantra named 
Vinasikha tantra which was connected with the name of Vinasikha 
Bhairava . If this identification is accepted then the Vinasikha tantra 
was intimately connected with the Sirascheda t i.e. the Jayadrathaydmala> 
as the Kambuja inscription also would make us believe. 

The texts thus being identified, it remains to be seen which is 
the god mentioned as Tumvuru and why are the four texts called 
“the four faces of Tuinvuru." Dr. Chatterji says that Tumvuru is 
the name of a Gandharva and thinks that he had something to do 
with the Gandharva tantra. But the context has no bearing on any 
tantra connected with the name of Tumvuru. The inscription 
would have us believe that all the four texts were connected with 
that god. Tumbaru or Tumburu is recorded in all the lexicons as 
the name of a Gandharva but no detailed information is available on 
him. It is the name of one of the Yaksa worshippers of the Jina 
(See Hemacandra—Athidhana-cintamani, I, 41 where the commen- 
tator explains the word as tumbati ardati vighndn tumburuh). The 
Buddhist texts mention him as the king of the Gandharvas. Thus 
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in the Mahdsamaya Suttanta {Dialogues of Buddha, part 2, p. 288) 
amongst the Gandharva chieftains are mentioned Paficafiikha and 
Suriyavaccasa, the daughter of Timbaru. Then again in the Sakkafafiha 
suttanta {ibid., pp. 302, 303) Buddha being enchanted by the music of 
Paficasikha questions him whereupon the latter tells him the story 
of his love for Bhadda Suriyavaccasa, the daughter of Timbaru, the 
King of the Gandhabbas. In this story Paficasikha figures as a great 
musician who had a lyre of yellow Beluva wood. * he Gandhabba 
Timbaru is also mentioned in the Pdsddikasuttanta . In the Chinese 
translations of those Sutras the name of the Gand harva is transcribed 
as Tan-feoudu- *tam-bieu-ru — *tamburu and as Teou-feoudou - *Teu- 
bieu ru ~*tu{pt)buru. [cf. Tripitaka , New Tokio Ed. vol. I, pp. 80, 633]. 
These forms show that in the corresponding Chinese versions the names 
presuppose the forms Tumburu^ and Tumburu and not Timburu as pre- 
served in the Pali texts. The Mahabharata refers to Tumburu on several 
occasions: in Adiparva (65.51): supriya cdtibdhuh ca vikhyatau ca hdhd 
huhuhl Tutnburub ceti catvdrah svirtah Gandharvasattvamahj / and again 
Adi (159.54) : Gandkarvaih sakitah srlmdn prdgdyata s ca Tumburuh . In 
the first verse Tumburu is evidently used as a general designation of 
the four Gandharvan : Supriya , Atibdhu , Haha, Hnhu, whereas in the 
second verse it is used In all appearance, as the name of one particular 
Gandharva. who was a musician. Whatever it may be, the number four 
teems to have been connected with the name of Tumburu, though 
it is difficult to determine at present whether it was originally the 
generic name of the four Gandharvas or the name of a particular 
Gandharva with four faces. 1 But there is no doubt that Tumburu 

I There seems to have been a time when Siva was four faced. The 
Mahabharata preserves its traces {Anvsdsana 141. si. 5 ff. Umamahesvara- 
sarnvdda ). Siva tells Uin 5 that it was simply to see her that he be- 
came four-faced through yogic power : 

tani didfksur aham yogac caturmurttitvam agatah / 
caturmukhaS ca sanivftto darSayan yogam uttamam// 
purvey vadanenaham indratvam anuSasmi ha/ 
uttarena tvaya sardham ramamy aham anindite// 
pascimarp me mukharn sautnyam sarvapranisukhavaham/ 
dak^inarn bhlmasanka^am raudrarp samharati prajah// 

In the Adiparva (216, fils, 22-28^ Cal. Ed.) Mahesvara is stated to 
done the same thing J.e. assumed four faces through yoga to 
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was par excellence a musician. He is mentioned as an authority on 
the musical science. 

The Samgltaloka, while mentioning the oldest authorities on 
music cites the name of Tumburu. These authorities are : (1) Brahma, 
(2) Siva, (3) Nandikesvara, (4) Siva, (5) Rambha, (6) Tumburu, 

etc. ( Hivana ndikehva ra hivdrambhdsthatd tumburuli cf. Sastri, 

Catalogue , vol. II, p. 72 and also Introduction , xxxv). These are the 
names of gods who revealed music to the mortals. Nandikefivara is 
another name of £iva ; Tumburu is the Gandharva. A stringed 
musical intrument, Tamburd is connected with his name. Though 
there is no definite text to fall back on, still it seems probable that 
Tumburu was no other than Siva himself. Both of them are repre- 
sented as having four faces, and both of them are authorities on music. 
If this identification is accepted then a new light can be thrown on the 
text of the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom. The four tantras : Sira- 
bckeda, Vindhikha , Satnmoha and Nayottara are said to be Tumvuror 
vaktracatuskam , not because they constituted the four faces of that 
god but because they issued forth from or were communicated by, 
his four mouths (vaktra), Besides we should note that vaktra really 
means mouth and not face. The four Tantrik texts therefore seem 
to have represented four different dtnndyas, connected with the four 


see the newly created Tilottama from all sides — “evam caturmukhah 
sthdnur mahddevo'-bhavat purd.” In the sculptural representation also, 
though Mahadeva should have according to comparatively late texts 
five faces, the figures of the four faced £iva are not rare. Gopinath Rao 
in his Hindu Iconography (vol. LI, part II, pi. cxv and p. 373) repro- 
duces the image of a Sadasiva-murti coming from Ellora. The image 
has four faces. Mr. Rao for making it agree with traditional form 
of Siva says that. ‘‘The figure has four faces and since all its arms 
are broken, it is not possible to say how many it originally possessed. ,, 
But there is no mark of a broken face and there is no difficulty in 
admitting that it was from the beginning four faced. At Yun Kang 
in North China, the Buddhist sculpture which was directly inspir- 
ed by Indian art there is a representation of Mahcsvara with 
four faces. It belongs to the 5th and 6th centuries A.C. MaheSvara 
is sitting on a bull. The four faces are turning to four directions. 
Somebody is standing near him carrying a trident (, trihula ). See 
Siren— Chinese sculpture , vol. II, PI. 34. 
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faces of Tumburu, who was in all appearance, an emanation of Siva 
himself like the Bhairavas, 

The introduction of the four texts throws some light on another 
problem viz. that of the relation of Kambuja with northern India, Dr, 
Chalterji has already tried to trace some of the elements of Kambuja 
culture to North Indian origin ( Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia 
p. 253 ff.). Now there are reasons to believe that the four Tantras 
brought to Kambuja by Hiranyadama were of North Indian origin. 
The Pingalamata which we have seen to be a supplement to the 
Brahmayamala and to be connected with the S ira sch cda-J ay a dr a th a - 
yamala is very clear on this point. On folio 5b we find mention of 
the country where the Siva-sadhana was in vogue. It is no doubt 
the country of the Aryas — the Arydvarta : 

Vindhyottaragatenaiva Magadhficcfiparena tu 
Himadre daksine bhage pancalat purvatas tatha 
Aryavarta iti khyatas tadbhavacaryasadhakau 
Agrajanmakulodbhiitah sarvasadharano yatah 
Visesanau ca tatha brumi agranlsaktivacakah 
Saktyantam janitam janma janmagrety abhidhlyate 
Ka-purvastavinirmukt [a] anyadeSodbhavavapi 
Kamarupanca kasmlrau kalingau konkanodbhavau 
KanclkoSalakaveiya-rastrajfivapi varjayet 
Kimartharp cet tatsidhyarthaip mokfiartham sarvajau subhau, 
Sivavratadharacaryo natidlrgho’tihrasvakah etc. 

This passage mentions the countries of which the {people are unfit for 
Sivasadhana on account of their physical deformities. These countries 
all begin with ka : Kamarupa, KaSmTra, Kalinga, Konkana, Kanct, 
Ko6ala, Kaverl-rastra (?). This shows that the oldest Brfihmarn'cal 
tantras which included the 18 texts mentioned in the Nihvasatattva - 
samhita , the 8 yamalas and their supplements, all originated in Northern 
India. The four texts, the Nayottara, Sirascheda t Vimsikka and 
Satnmohu , taken to Kambuja in the beginning of the 9th century 
A.C. would therefore be of North-Indian origin. 

Thus we see that the four Tantrik texts mentioned in the Inscrip- 
tion of Sdok Kak Thom as having been introduced in Kambuja 
in 802 A.C. duiing the reign of Jayavarma II arc partly preserved in 
old mss. in the Nepal Darbar Library. The Nayottara was probably 
the same as the Naya - and Uttara siltras which form a part of the 
Nisvasatattvasamhita now preserved in a ms, of Gupta writing of the 
8th century A.C. It was composed much earlier than the date of 
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the ms. and may be safely placed in the 6th— 7 th century A,C. ; The 
Sirasckeda was in all probability the same as the original Jayadratha - 
yatnala of which an extensive text copied in the I2th-I3th century A.C. 
exists in the Darbar Library. The V inahikha seems to have been a 
supplement to the / ay a dratha yatnala and the Sammoha> the original, 
on which the later Tantras of that name were based. The four 
Tantras were of North- Indian origin. 

Tumbaru appears to have been an emanation of Siva himself, who 
is represented as having communicated the four texts through his 
four mouths. 

I\ C. Bagciii. 



MISCELLANY 

The Rasarnavalamkara of Prakasavarsa 

Students of Sanskrit Alamkara-Sastra are indebted to Pandit V. 
Venkatarama Sharma of the University of Madras for publishing in 
the IHQt vol. V, pp. I73f. the text of Prakasavarsa’s Rasdrnava along 
with an excellent account of the work in English. During a week's 
stay in Madras in 1924 I had an opportunity of examining an imper- 
fect manuscript-copy of the work in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cript Library (which Pandit Venkatarama appears also to have 
utilised) ; but, as I could not devote much time to it, my examination 
was necessarily cursory, and the brief account which I gave of it in 
BSOS t iv, pt. 2, p. 283 was not only incomplete but incorrect in one 
particular in the description of the work. Pandit Venkatarama has 
now published the text, as well as a fairly full account, from two manus- 
cripts, and I must thank him for the correction he has made of my 
error ; but I still find from a careful study of the published text that 
I was not mistaken in regarding this work as a comparatively late 
composition, belonging to a period probably later than that of Bhoja. 

Pandit Venkatarama Sharma claims that the Rasdrnava of Pra- 
ka$avarsa is "the earliest work on Poetics after the Natyaveda" of 
Bharata, and that "Prakasavarsa must have flourished before Bhamaha 
and Dandin, and after Banabhatta, i. e., between 650 a.C. and 750 A.C.” 
But it appears to me that the learned Pandit is entirely on the. wrong 
track in his views about Prakasavarsa's relation to Bhamaha and 
Dandin. Apart from the very elaborate treatment of guna t aosa and 
alamkdra, which one can hardly expect in such a presumably early 
work, there is a distinct reference in it to dhvani , and in most of his 
definitions and apparently novel classifications Prakasavarsa appears 
to follow very closely ihe school of opinion which is represented in 
Sanskrit Poetics by the work of Bhoja. If Pandit Venkatarama had 
closed his Bhamaha and Dandin and opened his Sarasvatl-kanthdbha - 
rana he would have at once found out the source of most of Prakasa- 
varsa's information, and would have seen that, like Bhoja, Prakasa- 
varsa does not hesitate in appropriating and copying verses from 
Daiptjin and Bhamaha, a procedure which appears to have misled his 
editor. 

I have already attempted to shew in my Sanskrit Poetics , ii ; 
pp. 26if. that Bhoja, like the author of the alamkdra- section of the 
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Agnt-purana, follows a tradition of thought and speculation which 
is different in many respects from that of the earlier established 
writers on Poetics, although his work is essentially an eclectic com- 
pilation, which conforms to the teachings of no particular orthodox 
school but gathers its material from all sources. The importance given 
to rasa in conformity with the general standpoint of the earlier Rasa 
and Dhvani schools (in spite of a somewhat elaborate treatment of 
guna, doqa and alarnkara which are not directly correlated to rasa) 
as well as the presence of verses culled from different older writers 
(especially Dandin and Bhamaha) need not surprise us in such a 
work. Prakasavarsa’s Rasarnava is marked by the same features, 
and he shows the same reverence to Dandin and Bhamaha, whose 
works supplied to him, as to Bhoja, a large number of unacknow- 
ledged quotations and ideas. The very fact that he refers to and 
quotes from a Bhamaha or a Mahabhamaha (although these quota- 
tions are not to be found in Bhamaha’s known work) precludes us, 
apart from every other consideration, from placing PrakaSavarsa 
before Bhamaha. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the work itself one can see at 
once that there is a close agreement in the definitions and 
classifications of guna , dosa and alarnkara between Bh oja’s 
Sarasvatl'kanihabharana and Prakasavarsa's Rasarnava, No doubt, 
Prakasavarsa here and there adds to or rejects a guna or an alarnkara 
from the enumeration of Bhoja. Thus, of the 24 sabda-gunas men- 
tioned by Bhoja, Prakasavarsa accepts 22, leaving aside gati and 
praudhi mentioned by Bhoja j and to the 24 arlhalamkaras of Bhoja 
PrakfiSavarsa adds four more. Apart from such legitimate additions 
and modifications, the gunas, do*as and alamkaras in Pra- 
kasavarsa are named, defined, classified in the same way and mention- 
ed almost in the same order (but for exegencies of metre) as in Bhoja. 
But the agreement is more than that. The definitions and classi- 
fications are mostly copied verbally by Prakasavaraa from Bhoja. 
Some of the classifications and definitions are peculiar to Bhoja, 
mentioned by him for the first time, and some are mentioned by no 
other rhetoricians. All these are also copied by Prakasavarsa. It 
would be futile, therefore, to compare PrakfiSavarsa's treatment with 
those of Bhamaha and Dandin, and it is not surprising that Pandit 
Venkatarama has found more points of confusing divergence than 
agreement in such a procedure. 

As the Sarasvatvkanthabharana is a well-known and easily avail- 
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able text, it is not necessary for me to cite here all the points of 
agreement occurring throughout Prakasavarsa’s Rasdrnava where- 
ever the topics dealt with are common to the two works. But 1 
adduce here a few typical instances in support of *he statements 
made above. The ‘general scheme and classification of gtmas and 
doqas are almost identical in Bhoja and Praka6avar§a, and the same 
ideas and terminology are employed throughout. The division of 
do$a$ into three classes (as relating to pada, vakya and vakyartha ), 
which is accepted by both, is indeed much older ; but while Bhoja, 
for the sake of a certain symmetry and uniformity of treatment, 
enumerates sixteen dosas respectively of pada, vakya and vakyartha, 
Praka6avar§a accepts from them only fourteen pada-doqas, fourteen 
(but really fifteen) vakya-dosas and sixteen vdkyartha-dosas , using 
nearly the same nomenclature and almost identical definitions. We 
give them here in parallel columns, so that the striking agreements, 
as well as the slight differences, will be clear at a glance : 


Bhoja 1 

I. Pada-doqas (i 6 in number) I. 

asadhu (Sabda-6astra-viruddham 
yat) 

aprayukta (kavibhir na pra- 
yuktam yat) 

kaefca (padam Sruter a-sukha- 
dam) 

anarthaka (pada-purana-matra- 
rtham) 

anyartha (rudhi-cyutam padam 
yat) 

apuftartha (yat tu tuechabhi- 
dheyam syat) 

asamartha (asaugatam padam 
yat) 


Prakahavarpa 

Pada-dosas (14 in number ; sli- 
ghtly different order) 
asadhu (sabda-sastra-viruddh- 
am yat) 

aprayukta (na prayuktam ka- 
vindrair yat) 

kasta (Sravana-durbhagam) 

anarthaka (pada-purana-matram 
yat) 

[To this really corresponds 
Pkv's asamartha, see below.] 
apustartha (vacya-tucchataya 
klistam) 

asamartha (yad baddham rutjhi- 
vartma-vyatikramat)— 
cf. Bhoja's anyartha 


1 The references are to the Kavyamala edition (Kavyamala 95, 
Bombay, 1925) of Bhoja's Sarasvafl-kanth'dbhara^a, but A. Borooah's 
edition (Calcutta, 1884) has also been consulted. 
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Bhoja Prakasavarsa 

apratlta (tad uddi^tam prasid- apratlta (sastra eva prayuktam 
dham sastra eva yat) yat) 1 2 

klista (dure yasyartha-samvi- klista (paramparyena carthasya 

ttih) sucakam) 

gudhartha ( aprasiddhartham gudhartha (aprasiddhartha-sam- 

prayogam) baddham) 

neyartha (sva-samketa-prak]p- neyartha (svayam kalpita- 

tartham) sainketam) 

sandigdha (na yat padam nis- sasamAaya (yatrarthantara-sam- 
cayakrt) bandhah) 

viparlta (viruddhartha-prakal- 
panam) 

aprayojaka (avi§esa*vidhaya- aprayojaka (vivaksita-prameya- 

kam) sya nopakari) 

desya (avyutpattimat padam) desya (desa rudhi-gatam padam) 

gramya— (a) asllla or asabhya- grainy a — (a) asabhya (b) amau- 

rtha (b) amangala and (c) gala and (c) ghrnakara, 3 

ghrnavat, 3 kinds. kinds. 

The agreements are no less close and striking in the case of vakya- 
rfoHas : 

2. Vakya-donas (16 in number) V'akya-doms ( 14 in number 

but really 1$; slightly differ- 
ent order) 

sabda-hlna (apasabdavat) Sabda-luna (bhinna-bhasa-pada- 

viddham) 

krama-bhrasta (artliah Sfibdo krama-bhrasta (sabdartha-vyut- 

va yatra na kramah)* kraino yatra) 

visandhi (visamhito virupo va visandhi (viruddha-sandhi nih- 

yatra sandhih) sandhi) 

punaruktimat (padam padar- punaruktimat (tadrk pada- 

thas cabhinnau yatra) padarthanam nibandhe) 

vyakirna (mitho y asm in. vibha- vyaklrna (aneka-pada-santana- 

ktlnam asahgatih) vyahata-smrtibhih padair 

yojana yatra) 

1 The reading actually is sTistras ynklamyad (with lacunae\ 

2 I prefer this reading of A. Borooah’s text : the Kfivyamala edi- 
tion reads arthah mbdo va yatra tatkramah . 
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satpklrna (vakyantara-padair samklrna ( vakyantarapadon- 

miSram) miSrani) 

apada (vibhinna-prakrtisthadi 
padayukti) 

vakya-garbhita (vakyantara- [vakya-] garbhita (vakyantara- 

sagarbham yat) sagarbham yat) 

bhinna-linga(yatropamabhinna- bhinna-iinga (alingatvad upa- 

linga) rrianopameyayoh) 

bhinna-vacana (yad bhinna- bhinna-vacana (yasmin vacana- 

vacanopamam) vaisamyam upamanopame- 

yayoh) 

nyunopama (nyunam upamana- nyunopama (ny unair upamaya 

viSesanaih) viSesanaih) 

adhikopama (adhikain yat adhikopama (visesanadhikau- 

punas taih syat) pamyam) 

bhagna-chanda (yac chando- bhinna-vrtta (chando-laksana- 

bhangavad vacah) lnnam) 2 kinds, tad varna- 

bbagna-yati (asthanc viratir yati-bhedena dvidha 

yasya) 

aSarlra (kriya-pada-vihlnam khanja (kriya-virahitain va- 

yat) kyamj 

a rltiinat (gunanam drsyate slesfuli-gunadnnam— 10 kinds, 

yatra slesadlnam viparyayah) in the same way as in ]$hoja, 

9 kinds, according as each but samadhi-guna is included, 

dosa is a viparyaya of each 
of the corresponding 9 gunas 
with the exception of sama- 
dhi. 

Those who are not yet convinced by these instances will find the 
scheme and classification of vakyartha-dosas even more strikingly close: 

Bhoja Prakasavarsa 

3. Vakyar/ha-dosns ( 16 in number) 3. Vakyartha-doms (16 in number) 
apartha (samudayartha-sun- apartha (samudayartha-sunyain 

yam yad vacah) yat) 

vyartha (gatarthain yat, yacca vyartha (yad aprayojakam 1 

syan nisprayojakam) yacca gatartham) 

ekartha (uktyabhinnartham) ekartha (uktyabhinnartham) 2 

1 The text reads : aprayojanam . 

2 The reading uktabhinnartkam is obviously a mislection. 
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sasamSaya (sandigdhartham) 

apakrama (vakyam yat tu 
krama-bhrastam) 

khinna (jatyadyuktavanirvyu- 
dham) 

atimatra (yat sarva-lokatltar- 
tbam) 

parusa (yat tu krurartham 
atyartham) 

virasa (aprastuta-rasam yat) 

hlnopama (hlnam yatropama- 
nam syat) 

adhikopama (tad eva yasminn- 
adhikam) 

asadrSopama (yat tv atulyopa- 
manam) 

aj>rasiddhopama (aprasiddhu- 
pamanam yat) 

niralamkfua (yad alamkara- 
hinam) 

asljJa (asJllai tha pratlti krt) 

viruddha — 3 kinds (a) pratyak* 
sa- viruddha (b) anumana- 
viruddha and (c) agama- 
viruddha, each of which 
again is of three kinds— 9 
kinds in all. 


sasamsaya (yatrarthasya na 
niscayah) 

apakrama (paurva pary a- vipar- 
yayah) 

khinna (jatyadyuktavanirvyud- 
ham), 1 

atimatra (lokatlta ivartho ; ah) 

parusa (ati-kruras tu viikyar- 
tliab) 

virasa (aprakrta-rasam) 

hlnopama (hjnain yatropama* 
nam syat) 

adhikopama (yatropamanam 
adhikam) 

visadr^opama (atulyam opama- 
nam cet) 

aprasiddhopama (aprasiddho- 
pamanam cet) 

niralamkara (alamkara-vivarji- 
tam) 

axilla (yad asabhyartha-samba- 
ddham) 

viruddha — 3 kinds (a) pratya- 
ksa-viruddha (b) amimana- 
viruddha and (c) agama-viru- 
ddha, each of which again 
is of three kinds, as in lilioja 
— 9 kinds in all. 


It may be urged that most of these dox.is and their descriptions 
will be met with in other writers, and that in the definition and 
arrangement of do 9 as % which are more or less standardised, the verbal 
or other agreements need not be taken as absolute proofs of borrowing, 
lint when we come to the treatment of gunas, the case is more convinc- 
ing. It is well-known that in spite of the influence of Dandin and 
his school, as well as of the tradition ot opinion followed in the alam- 
ifcuni-scction of the Agni-purZnyi, Bhoja adopts a terminology and 


1 The text has lacunae here. 
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scheme of gunas, which arc peculiar to himself and which differ in 
many points from those of his known predecessors j but here also 
Prakasavarsa follows him pretty closely. To the orthodox ten gunas 
of sabda and art ha respectively of Vamana, viz., slesa , prasada, 
madhurya, sarnata , saukumarya , artha-vyakti, ojas, kanti , udarata , and 
samadhi (which are, however, sometimes defined slightly differently 
by later writers who accept them), Bhoja adds aurjitya , udattata 
preyas , su sab data, sauksmya , gambhlrya , samksepa, vistara , sammitalva, 
bhavikatva , rlti, ukti, gati and praujhi, thus enumerating 24 gunas 
in all ; which unique arrangement gives us perhaps the largest number 
mentioned by any author. Prakasavarsa accepts the nomenclature and 
definition of the first 22 almost verbally, omitting gati and prauahi 


from his list. 

Bhoja 

Sabda-gtmaSi (24 in number) 
slesa (su-Slista-padata) 
prasada (prasiddhurtha-padatvam) 

sarnata (van mrdu-prasphuto- 
nmisra- varna- band ha- vidhiin 
prati a-vaisamyena bhananam) 
madhurya (ya prthak-padata vakye' 
sukumarata (anisthuraksara-pra- 
yam) 

artha-vyakti (yatra sampurna- 
vakyatvam) 

kanti (yad ujjvalatvam bandha- 
sya) 

au d a r y a ( v i k at a k s a r a-b a n d h a t v a m ) 
udattata (slag by air visesanair yo- 

g a W 

ojas (samasa-bh uyastvam) 
aurjitya (gadha-bandhata) 
preyas (priyatarakhyanam catuk- 
tau) 

susabdata (vyutpattih sup-tinam 
ya) 


Prakasavarsa 

Babda-gunas (22 in number) 
slesa (yatra bandhc/ti-sainslistah) 
prasada (prasiddhartha-pada-nya- 
sah) 

sarnata (bandho mrdu-sphuton- 
misra-varna-janma, na sanka- 
rah) 

madhurya (arthocita-vaco-bandhah) 
su k u marata ( akathorak sara-n y as ah ) 

artha-vyakti (sampurna-vakyata) 

kanti (bandhasyojjvalata) 1 

audarya (bandha-vaikatyam) 
udattata (skighyair visesanair yuk- 
tam) 

ojas (samasa-bh uyastvam) 
a u rjitya (band h a-g ad h a t v a m ) 
preyas (preyartha-pada-vinyiisah) 

susabdata (ya subanta-tinantanam 
vyutpattih) 


I The text has lacunae here. 
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samadhi (anya-dharmanam yad 
anyatradhiropanam) 
sauksmya (antah samjalpa-rii pat- 
vain Sabdanarn) 
gambhirya (dhvanimatt.i) 
vistara (vyascnoktih) 
samksepa (samascnabhidhanain) 
saminitatva (yavadartha-padatvam) 
bhavikatva (bliavato vakya-vfttir 
ya) 

gati (kramo yah syfid arohavaroha- 
yoh) 

rlti (upakramasya nirvfihah) 
ukti (visista bhanitir ya syat) 


samadhi (anya-dharmasya bhavcd 
anyatra ropanam) 
sauksmya (sabdftnam antah sain- 
jalpa-iupata) 

gambhirya (dhvanimatta) 
vistara (vvastam) 
samksepa (abhidhanain samfbcna) 
saminitatva (yavadartha-padatvam) 
bhavikatva (bhavabhivyahjaka van!) 


rlti (upakramasya nirvfihah) 
ukti (arth.mtarena 1 carthasya 
bhanauat) 


praudhi (ukteh p rand hah parlpa- 

kah) 

It is not necessary to dilate on this point further and mention 
the artha-gunas which betray similar parallelism. Prakasavarsa’s 
discussion as to how Jonas sometimes become gunas, which follows 
this topic, closely copies from Blioja. Indeed the borrowing goes 
on practically throughout the whole work. It is a pity that the rasa - 
chapters, which give the name to the work, are incomplete in Pra- 
kasavarsa’s published text ; if we had the whole of it, we would 
perhapi have seen the same influence not only of the somewhat 
unique raw-chapters of Bhoja’s SarasvatVkanthabharana but also 
probably of his much larger and more exclusive Sn'igu ra -p ra ka kx. 
Coming to the treatment of the alamkaras , one finds that Bhoja’s 
classification of figures as baity a , abkyantara and bfihyabhyantara is 
also accepted. In order to preserve a certain uniformity and sym- 
metry of treatment (which is also noticeable in his classification of 
gunas and donas), Bhoja mentions six kinds each of tit;, vrtti chaya, 
mu dr a, ukti , bhaniti, gumpham, tayya ancl paihiti, which are includ- 
ed in the treatment of sabdalamkaras. Most of these are admitted 
and dealt with in the same way by Prakasavarsa ; but as in the case 
of gunas and donas, he is eclectic with regard to the number he 
accepts, in many cases omitting one or two kinds from the enttmera* 


i The text has lacunae here, which is supplied by the editor as 
vinantarena . 
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tion of Bhoja. Of the six tills of Bhoja, Prakasavarsa accepts five, 
omitting magad/n ; to the four orthodox vrttis Bhoja adds two 
more, but Prakasavarsa mentions only five. Of the six kinds res- 
pectively of mu dr a, chaya and bhaniti , again (which are not dealt 
with by any of the early writers), only four kinds of each are admitt- 
ed by Prakasavarsa. But Bhoja’ s six types of yukti arc repeated 
faithfully as six by Prakasavarsa, 1 who omits altogether the treat- 
ment of ukti y gumpluim (for which peihaps ghat ana, is substituted ?), 
hayya and palhiti . Coming to hies a we find Bhoja’s six kinds of 
hlesa are mentioned also by Prakasavarsa, while prahnottara and 
sravyata (sravya reavya as Bhoja calls it) are similarly given as six. 
Some of these classifications and definitions will probably be traced 
to other writers : but the agreements between Bhoja and Prakasavarsa 
are too close to be mistaken. It is not necessary to cite more in- 
stances, but what is given above will indicate clearly the sources of 
most of Prakasavarsa’s information, although it must be remembered 
that the Rasarnava is a much smaller manual than the almost ency- 
clopax! i c Sarasvatl-kantha bharan a . 

Some of the peculiar and characteristic definitions which are, so 
far as we know, given for the first time by Bhoja are also to be found in 
Prakasavarsa. Instances have already been noticed in the above account, 
but one or two characteristic points may be cited here. I have tried 
to shew elsewhere 2 3 * * that Bhoja eclectically arranges the teachings of 
the earlier schools in the light of a tradition of opinion which is pecu- 
liar in some respects and different from that of the prevalent schools $ 
but he ignores entirely the implications of the dhvani- theory, although 
he does not hesitate to appropriate karikas from the Dhvanyaloka . 
That Bhoja was aware, however, of the concept of dhvani , which must 
have been fully established in his time, is indicated by the fact that 
he attempts to include the idea in the habdaguna gambh\rya> which is 
defined by him as dhvanimatta. This definition is verbally reproduced 
by Prakasavarsa. 8 Again, Bhoja admits the philosophical idea of 
upamana (as a means of knowledge) in a poetic figure of that name 

1 The editor (p. xvii) makes a slip when he speaks of ckaya t in- 
stead of yukti> as six. 

2 Sanskrit Poetics , ii, loc, cit . 

3 The definition is also copied by Vidyanatha who is one of the 

few writers who follow Bhoja’s elaborate classification of gunas } 

although Vidyanatha accepts dhvani as essential. 
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and distinguishes it as a figure from the more well-known upama . 1 
This is a treatment peculiar to himself and is accepted by no writer 
on Poetics (so far as I know) except Appayya Dlksita in his Kuva- 
layattanda . The figure upamana , as conceived and defined by Bhoja, 
is also to be found in Praka&avarsa. 

This wholesale similarity of phraseology and ideas occurring 
throughout in the two works (even in the matter of peculiar schemes 
and treatment of characteristic points) cannot indeed be explained 
as accidental coincidences, or mere repetition of standardised technicali- 
ties. It may be contended, however, that what is said above does 
not necessarily prove that Prakasavarsa has actually borrowed from 
Bhoja ; for it is possible to hold that Bhoja might have modelled his 
bigger compilation upon the smaller manual of Prakasavarsa, or that 
both of them, belonging to the same school of thought, probably drew 
upon the same source. All this may be argued, but it cannot be 
maintained that Prakasavarsa is a very early writer, earlier even than 
Bhamaha and Dandin. The supposition, however, of Bhoja’s borrowing 
from Prakasavarsa appears to me to be very unlikely. While Bhoja’s 
work displays a systematic and elaborate treatment (in spite of its 
peculiar theoretic standpoint), reinforced by abundant wealth of illus- 
trations, which lifts it much above an average compilation, PrakaSa- 
varsa’s work is nothing more than a short compilation of definitions 
and classifications. The Rasarnava has the appearance of having 
been a practical manual or text book, and as such it is not unlikely 
that it was compiled chiefly by wholesale appropriations from Bhoja’s 
standard work, with just a few pieces of supplementary information 
culled from other sources. In whichever way the question of borrowing 
be decided, it is clear, however, that Prakasavarsa, like Bhoja, belonged 
to a tradition of opinion which is distinct from that of the established 
schools, and of which the earliest known example is to be found in 
the alamkara-szctiow of the Agmpurarta. The date of this section 
at least of the Purana cannot be fixed too early, and I have tried to 
shew elsewhere that it probably belongs to the 9th century A. C. 
Prakasavarsa must at any rate be later than this date. He must also 
have been later than Anandavardhana who established the dhvani- 
theory in the struggle of the schools ; for Prakasavarsa, like Bhoja, 
is aware of the concept of dhvani and includes it, as we have already 
seen, in the sabda-guna gambhirya. The very elaborate treatment of 


r See Sanskrit Poetics , i,.p, 14. 
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guna and dom would by itself place him later than Dandin and Bhatna- 
ha, upon whose scheme this treatment attempts in its own way to 
improve, while the treatment of the alamkaras in the same way 
supports and confirms this conclusion. The statements, therefore, that 
Prakaaavaraa’s Rasarnava is "the earliest work on Poetics after the 
Natyaveda” and that he ‘'must have hourished before Bhamaha and 
Dandin” appear to me to be misconceived and uncritical. 

Nevertheless, the work is interesting and important as represent- 
ing, like Dhoja’s work from which it draws its material, a peculiar 
line of speculation different in some respects from accepted views 
of the established schools of Sanskrit Poetics, As such, its publi- 
cation has been well deserved. 

S. K, DE 


A Note on the Salaries and Allowances detailed 
in the Kautiliya 


Rtvij (sacrificial priest) 

Acarya (teacher) 

Mantrin (councillor) 

Purohita (royal priest) 

Sen^pati (commander-in-chief) 
Yuvaraja (crown-prince) 
Rajamatf (king’s mother) 
Rajamahisi (queen) 


I 

48,000 (panas) 1 


Dauvarika (gate-keeper) 
Antarvarp6ika (superintendent of 
the ladies’ apartments) 
Prafiastr (superintendent in charge 
of royal writs) 

Sarnahartr 

Sannidhatr 


24,000 


»» 


1 Per month. For discussion of this point, see infra . 
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Kumara 

Kumaramatp 

Nayaka 

Pauravyavaharika 
Karmantika 
Each member of the 
Mantriparisad 
Ra§{rapala 
Antapala 

Srenlmukhya 

Hastimukhya 

ASvamukhya 

Rathamukhya 

Prade§tr 




> 12,000 (papas) 


i 


8,000 „ 


Pattyadhyaksa 

Afivadhyaksa 

Rathadhyak§a 

Hastyadhyak§a 

Dravyavanapala 

Hastfvanapala 

Rathika 

Anlka 

Cikitsaka 

ASvadamaka 

Vardhaki 

Yoniposaka 

Kartantika 

Naimittika 

Mauhurtika 

Pauranika 

Suta 

Magadha 

Purohitapuru§a 

Each superintendent 

(adhyaksa) of a department 

Skilled Padata 
Samkhyayaka 
Lekhaka, etc. 


\ 4.000 „ 


i 


2,000 


i 


1,000 „ 


J 

) 


500 „ 
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Ku&lava 

Turyakara 

Karu 

Gilpin 

Catugpada-par icar ak a 

Dvipada-paricaraka 

Parikarmika 

Aupasthayika 

Palaka 

VI§*I 

Bandhaka 

Aryayukta 
Aioha ka 
Manavaka 
fiailakhanaka 

All teachers and learned men for 
their services 

Data of medium quality 


One who represents the king in 
the Rajasuya and such other 
sacrifices 

Sarathi (charioteer) of the king 
in the sacrifices 

Spies: 

Kapatika 

Udasthita 

Gfhapatika 

Vaidehaka 

Tapasa 

Gramabhytaka 

Satrin 

Tlkfqa 

Rasada 

Bhlkyuk! 


350 (pafias) 
500 „ 


60 „ 


500 to 1,000 


500 to 1,000 


10 panas for each Yojana up to 
10 Yojanas and twice that 
amount for each Yojana up to 
100 Yojanas 

3 times the amount paid to others 
in the Govt, service similar 
to him in learning 

1,000 (panas) 
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Carasaficarin 250 (panas) or in proportion 

to work done 

Dr. R. Shamasastry considers that the amounts mentioned above 
are the annual salaries of the members of the staff against whose 
designations they appear. But I think that he has not taken into 
account the difficulty that this assumption may land us in. The 
minimum wages in the list is 60, i.e., 60 panas. 1 2 3 According to the 
direction given in the Kautillya * for commuting the salaries into 
those in kind [aastivetanasyadhakam krtva hiranyanurupam bhaktam 
kuryat i.e., '60 panas = 1 adhaka of the staple food-grains* (such as 
rice, or wheat) ], the salary of 60 panas can purchase or be substituted 
by only 32 seers, or at most, 2 Mans (Maunds) of the staple food-grain.® 
This can hardly be the living wages of a man for a month, not to 
speak of a year, whereas the Kautillya 4 says that the amounts mention- 
ed in the text are such as can keep the employees contented and 
above temptation to do harm to their master. Hence, all the amounts 
stated above as salaries are for a month and not for a year. 

Narendra Natii Law 


1 In the list of figures representing the salaries, the denomina- 
tion of the coins has been mentioned only in connection with the 
remuneration of the Duta (messenger), viz., *io panas for each Yojana 
up to 10 Yojanas, etc. 1 

2 K. t V. ch. 3, p. 249. 

3 According to K II, ch. 19, 1 Adhaka = ] Drona. It is found 
in Monier Wilh’ams' Sanskrit English Dictionary (S. V. Drona) that 
one mode of calculation has 1 Drona = 4 Ac]hakas = i024 Mus$is, and 
another mode has 1 Drona = 2 Adhakas=64 Seers. Hence, if we rely on 
the traditional practice of taking 8 Mu§{is as the equivalent of 1 Seer, 
we find that both the aforesaid modes support 1 Acjhaka as equal 
to 3a Seers. Even if we take the equivalent of the measure as it 
obtains in Bengal (See Monier Williams, op* cit 9 , V. A<}haka), 
t A(Jhaka can come up to only 164 lbs. avds. or 2 Mans, 

4 K. t V, ch, 3, p. 247. 



Dr. Acharya on “Fine Arts” 


Regarding the article “Fine Arts” by Dr. P. K. Acharya, M.A., 
PH. D., D. LITT., published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. 
V, no. 2 (June 1929), I beg to differ from the learned writer on 
some points : 

Dr. Acharya referring to the arts in connection with the 
schooling of Mahavlra quotes the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, ch. XXI, 6, 7 

and states that— '‘He (Mahavlra) studied the seventy-two arts 

His father procured him a beautiful and beloved sv/eet-heart Riipini, 
with whom he amused himself in his pleasant palace, like a Dvi- 
kundaka God.” But, in fact, this chapter of the Uttaradhyayana has 
nothing to do with Lord Mahavlra and it relates no phase of his life. 
The chapter is named as ‘'Samuddapaliyam,” and in it has been 
depicted the birth, early life, renunciation and the attainment of salva- 
tion by Samudrapala, the son of Palita, the merchant of Campa and 
a Sravaka of Mahavlra. The two stanzas quoted by the learned 
writer desciibe the education, marriage, etc. of Samudrapala and not 
of Lord Mahavlra. Moreover it is a well-known fact that the name 
of Lord Mahavlra's wife was YaSoda and not Rupim, as mentioned 
in that article (see Acaranga, S, B. E„ vol. XXII,, Bk. II, lee, 15. 15, 
p. 193 ; Kalpa Sutra, p. 256), 

Again in the introductory paragraph the writer states that art 
is the subject-matter, primarily, of Silpasastras and then adds that the 
traditional list of sixty-four arts is referred to in three other classes 
of our literature of which the Jaina group is represented by the Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra. But we cannot agree with him in this respect. In the 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra we get meic mention of the number of arts 
(and this can also be found in other Jaina Sutras) but the description 
of these 72 arts is nowhere given in this Sutra, The learned writer 
has also noted this and in spite of this he wants to make it (the 
Uttaradhyayana) represent the Jaina group. I11 the Kalpa Sutra, (“Life 
ofPfeabha”), A»*hat Rsabha is related to have taught, “during his reign, 
for the benefit of the people, the seventy-two sciences of which writing 
is the first, arithmetic the most important and the knowledge of the 
omens the last, the sixty-four accomplishments of women, the hundred 
arts and the three occupations of men” (Jacobi, Kalpa-Siitra, S, B. E,, 
vol. XXII, p. 282). Here, also, in the original text, we neither get the 
full list of the 72 arts of men nor that of sixty-four accomplishments of 
women. But the commentators have given the list in full. One 
thing worth noting here is that the 72 arts were prescribed for men 
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and sixty-four for women. Again in the Samavayaiiga, the fourth 
Ahga Sutra of the Jainas, we have the full list of the 72 arts in the 
text (Samavayanga by Agomadaya Samiti, p. 82) and we wish to 
refer this to the writer for further information. 

From a perusal of the article it appears that Dr. Acharya 
considered the Kalas only from the point of view of beauty and 
culture of beauty. In fact, from the meaning he wants to make out 
of the stanzas of the Uttaradhyayana which he has wrongly connect- 
ed with Lord Mahavlra, it is clear that he makes the 72 arts as coni’ 
patible with youth and youthful mind and the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of life. With all due deference to the learned writer, we 
are constrained to say that the stanzas do not mean anything of the 
sort. The attainment or knowledge of the 72 arts was no doubt made in 
the prime of life by Samudrapala, but that had nothing to do with 
his marriage cr his beauty or his amusing himself like a Dvikundaka 
God. These were subsequent to his learning the 72 arts that are 
described in detail in the Samavayaiiga Sutra as mentioned above. The 
67 arts are enumerated by the learned writer and collected from the 
Kamasutra do not all tally with the 72 arts mentioned in the Sama- 
vayaiiga or in the annotation of the Kalpasutra. It is apparent that at 
different times different authors gave a different list of these 72 arts. But 
the Samavayaiiga being the older work and having greater authority, 
the 72 arts mentioned there should be carefully considered for finding 
out whether they fit in with the ideas of Dr. Acharya about youth and 
beauty being the sine qua non of the knowledge of the 72 arts. In the 
Samavayaiiga not only the finer arts are mentioned but the art of 
preparing the battle field and of fixing the position of the enemies, 
the art of warfare, etc. are also mentioned. Every well-to-do man 
and every son of a king or general or minister was required to learn 
these. Dr. Acharya has also taken the liberty of questioning the appro- 
priateness of the word Niytkoviya i and the rendering thereof by Dr. 
Jacobi. The Sanskrit equivalent of the Prakrt word is and 

the true meaning would be one versed in ivorldly laws . Niti as in 
means the rules or laws, and one well-versed 
in the worldly laws may be called irlfireftfrj . We fail to understand 
how the writer could suggest that the word is not appropriate. 
On the other hand, it is apparent from the context that the word 
Niyikoviya is the most appropriate word there, considering the sensd 
in which it is used. 


PURAN CHAND ^AMSOOKIIA 



Mr. Ravi's Edition of the Natya~Sastra 

I do not know if it is permissible to allow criticism of a criticism 
in a journal, but since Mr. Kavi’s animadversions on my review 
of his edition of the Nafcya-Sastra in the vol. iii, 1927, pp. 859f. 

have appeared in it in the form of an article, I presume that the 
learned editor will also permit me to say something on it. I am 
glad that it has given Mr. Kavi an opportunity of expressing his 
views, but any one who reads through his article can see that it 
hardly adds any information as an article (with the exception of what 
he says about his manuscripts), and constitutes (apart from irrelevant 
and personal matters) a somewhat excited reply on points on which 
there is likely to be extreme divergence of opinion. 

I do not feel myself called upon to make a rejoinder, for I am not 
convinced that Mr. Kavi has been able to make an effective reply to 
the main issues raised by me. A controversy of this nature is bound 
to be interminable, and never wholly pleasant or profitable in the 
interest of scholarship. But there are one or two points on which I 
Would like to remove apparent misapprehension or misunderstanding. 
The animus which underlies Mr. Kavi’s so-called reply is regrettable, 
but more regrettable is the fact that he seems to have entirely mis- 
understood my attitude as a reviewer. I am sincerely sorry if my 
review has wounded his feelings, and I would like to assure him that 
it was never my intention to be merely fault-finding. If my review 
has been somewhat severe and plain-spoken, it was the result of my 
anxiety to see such an important text properly edited and my great 
disappointment to find it otherwise. I have never minimised the 
enormous difficulties of the task, and have given Mr. Kavi the credit 
of his boldness ; but I have only wished that with the great mass 
of material which Mr. Kavi claims to have collected, something more 
scholarly and critical should have been produced. It is possible that 
I have in places misunderstood him, or have myself made mistakes, 
and it is conceded that Mr. Kavi has a right to differ from me on many 
points ; but I would rather ieave the allegations and rebuttal as 
matters of controversy, upon which every one will give judgment 
according to his personal predilection on the materials that are already 
before him. But I must say that even after reading Mr. KavPs some- 
what rambling reply carefully, l have, on the whole, found nothing in 
it as yet to change my views. 



MR. KAVPs EDITION OF THE WXtYA-$ISTRA 

Mr. Kavi himself lays down his own views about what he 
calls an ideal edition of a text thus : “An ideal edition requires that 
complete photographs of the originals with their transliteration (?) 
should supplement an edition which must be in a consolidated form 
as some of the best Western publications are. The variants given 
should be so arranged and so full that every one of the original manus- 
cripts can be reconstructed without difficulty. Introduction, notes, in- 
dexes, and parallel passages are the greatest desiderata" Judged 
by this test, and in the light of what I have said in my review and 
Mr. Kavi in his reply, or even apart from them, I v/ould like to ask 
the competent reader of his edition to judge how far Mr. Kavi's work 
makes any approach to the requirements so wisely laid down by him- 
self. No doubt, Mr. Kavi makes excuses which are admissible, but 
surely one would expect from a scholar like Mr. Kavi a better executed 
and more scholarly work with the enormous mass of material at his 
disposal. 

It was as undesirable as irrelevant to quote in this connexion from 
my editions of different works to prove that I have also made mistakes. 

I can never say that I have not made mistakes as much as others have 
done, although I am not prepared to admit that the instances cited 
by Mr. Kavi are all mistakes. In Mr. Kavi’s case I have already 
admitted in my review (p. 868) that such mistakes are inevitable in- 
a difficult text like the Natya-h&stra , and one need not be unnecessari- 
ly fault-finding. This point is not very material and really obs- 

cures the issue. Proneness to mistakes is human, but it certainly 
does not exonerate an editor from conforming to certain standards 
and methods of critical scholarship which are obligatory on all. 

in regard to Mr. Kavi’s references (which form the bulk of his 
article) to my edition of a small part of Abhinava’s commentary 
published in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Commemoration Volume and 
prepared as early as 1921 from very imperfect materials, I cannot say 
that Mr. Kavi has been fair to me. I have made admissions there, 
as well as in my review under discussion, about the very defective 
and unsatisfactory nature of my tentative text. The text was pre- 
pared from only one manuscript which was not only hopelessly incorrect 
and corrupt in many places, but which was itself a badly executed copy. 
Perhaps I was not wise to put forward even a tentative text on such 
insufficient material 3 but I made this clear when I wrote as a preface 
to that text : “The text, offered here, being based on such imperfect 
materia], is indeed defective and unsatisfactory 3 but we have venture 
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ed to publish it in this tentative form not only out of consideration 
of its importance but also with the expectation that better readings 
may be determined in future with the help of more correct manu- 
scripts,” The value of this editio princeps may well be doubted, but 
surely Mr, Kavi on his own showing possesses ampler materials, 
greater experience and better opportunities. The same remarks apply 
more or less to my editio princeps of the Vakroktijlvita and Locana lV t 
to which also references are made in an unjustifiable digression. I 
can assure Mr. Kavi that no deliberate unauthorised corrections have 
been made in the text, as he alleges, but that the readings in my print- 
ed text are (except for inadvertence) such as they are to be found in 
the unique transcript on which it is based and which was supplied 
to me in 1920 by the Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library to which Mr. Kavi himself belonged at the time. 1 If there 
are, as Mr. Kavi supposes, any mistakes or differences of reading in 
the copy, the fault was not mine. Mr. Kavi seems to have access 
to a Palm-leaf Manuscript of the text in Malayalam character (the 
Madras Library manuscript, which I have seen, is only a recent Deva- 
nagarl copy) from which he cites readings ; but it is strange that I 
was never made acquainted with this fact (the Palm-leaf Ms. would 
ha,ve helped me greatly in fixing a more correct text) in the course 
of my correspondence on this subject with Mr. Kavi himself since 

It is somewhat unfair to quote disjecta membra from my extensive 
review and criticise them by themselves. I do not feel it necessary for 
rob, as, I have said, to enter into an unprofitable controversy over them 
at length, for the competent reader has enough material before him 
to judge for himself. With regard to questions about recensions and 
other matters arising out of Mr. Kavi's preface, I must say that Mr. 
Kavi in his "reply” has furnished no new information to solve the 
doubts and difficulties referred to by me. Perhaps he will do it later 
qa in his promised larger introduction, I would not have discussed 
the questions at all, had npt his preliminary Preface provoked them. 
M*. Kavi forgets that I wrote in my review : ‘"The questions raised 

1 Mr. Kavi refers to the first edition of this work published by 
me in 19S2 from the Madras transcript ; he seems to be unware of 
tta fact that this edition was subsequently revised and enlarged with 
the bdp of another manuscript from Jesalmere and published in 

19361 
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in the preface require some detailed consideration. It wouid be per- 
haps fair to suspend our judgment on this very meagre and unsatis- 
fying preface, for the editor has promised a more extensive introduc- 
tion at the end of the work. 13ut one feelr that this preliminary 
preface raises some important questions relating to textual matters, 
which challenge criticism and which should therefore have been dealt 
with more fully and critically." Unfortunately no fresh light has 
been thrown on these questions in Mr. Ravi’s “reply,” nor has it 
entirely disarmed criticism. One must still wait for the completion 
of the edition and for the extensive introduction he promises. He 
has now given us some information regarding his sources of Bharata’s 
text (though not of the Mss. utilised for Abhinava’s text), but fuller 
details are necessary to satisfy a critical scholar, I would therefore 
reserve all discussion on these questions till the appearance of his 
fuller introduction and more detailed apparatus criticus. 

Mr. Ravi's excuse regarding his unacknowledged alterations and 
emendations from Hemacandra is hardly convincing. It is not merely 
a case of completion of incomplete verses, but of unauthorised incor- 
poration into Abhinava’s text of words and passages from other 
sources, as revealed by a comparison of Mr. Ravi's text with those 
of two other independently published manuscripts (see pp. 865-66 of 
my review). I was indeed prepared for the defence, which Mr. Ravi 
now makes, that some of Mr. Ravi’s manuscripts do actually read 
as Hemacandra does, as well as for the allegation that these cases 
constitute unmarked omissions both in the Madras Library copy 
used by Dr. S. C. Mukerjee and Dr. Jha’s copy supplied to me. In 
my review therefore I wrote ; “Mr. Ravi may reply that some of his 
Mss, do read as Hemacandra does ; in that case he ought to have 
noted the alternative readings or given us an indication of the fact. 
Even if it is conceded that Hemacandra's paraphrase or alteration gives 
us better readings of the passages in question, there is still the duty 
of the editor to establish the text of his author as best as he can, and 
whenever an alteration or emendation is made from other sources that 
fact should be clearly indicated along with the original readings of 
the author as found in the Mss.” I have no doubt that some of these 
alterations are made with the best of intentions $ but as they are not 
clearly indicated, they raise an undesirable suspicion as to the un- 
reliability of the entire text.* 

3. R. De 

* The controversy JLs closed,— Ed, 



Concerning Bhag&yadgita HI, 15 


Regarding again my paper “The Sacrificial Wheel taught in the 
Bhagavadgita” (I.H.Q., vol. V, pp. 1 73 ff.), 1 I find that it wants a 
supplement on the view, mentioned but not discussed by me, that 
the word brahma in Bh. G. Ill, 15, may mean prakrti in the sense 
of the mahai brahma of Bh. G. XIV, 3 : mamayonir mahad brahma . . 

The neuter word brahman appears in the Bh. G. in two different 
meanings. There it generally means the paramatman> but a few 
times (XIV, 3, 4, and perhaps, V, 10) the avyakta or mula- 
prakrti of the Sankhya, not, however, as an independent entity but as 
the material side (“body” or ‘‘consort” of later times) of the Lord. 
This prakrti (sometimes called maya , see esp. VII, 14), which is co- 
existing with the Lord as his instrument and material for creating 
the world (IX, 8 : prakrtim svam avastabhya , cf. IV, 6, etc.) can 
not for this very reason be created. The vyaktayah are said to 
emerge from and resolve into the avyakta (VIII, 18), but the avyakta 
itself is akmra t acala , dhruva (XII, 1, 3). Its being referred to in 
our Sloka (III, IJ) is therefore (in spite of V, 10) excluded by the 
word samudbhavcim . It. is excluded, or at least improbable, also for 
the following reason : There can be no doubt (cf. esp. XI, 37 : ... 
gariyase brahmane ... tvain aksaram ... ) that the a knar a of our sloka 
is none but the Lord himself. Now, sarvagatam brahma of the 
second half of the sloka must refer either to brahma or to akzara of 
the preceding half. In the former case, if brahma meant prakrti , 
tnere would be no reason left for mentioning aksara at alb while in 
the latter the word sarvagatam could not have been used for contrast- 
ing aksara with brahma --prakrti which is also uirvagata (XII, 3). 
The only contrast imaginable here is the one with the personal god 
Brahma. Did, then, the original Gita read samndbhavali ? Perhaps so ; 
but the conjecture seems unnecessary. For, the neuter can be account- 

1 In which the following corrections should be made : P. 176, 
1 . to: for brahmaksra read brahmakmra ; p. 179, 1. 20 : for of read 
or ; p. 180, 1. 6 (from bottom) : for will read he will ; p. 180, 1. 2 
(from bottom): delete not ; p. 181, second line should read : or (viz., 
in VIII, 16, 17, and XI, 15, 37) in that of the lower or masculine 
Brahma ; p. 181, 1 . 3 : delete the bracketed passsage ; p. 181, 1 . 16: 
insert the before yajftacakra ; p. 181, signature ; for J read F, 
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ed for by an association, in the author's mind, ot the god Brahma 
with the sabdabrahma of Bh. G. VI, 44 on which I have already ex- 
pressed my opinion (p. 180). I may still recall the fact (see Monier- 
Williams* Diet., s. v. brahman) that the neuter word brahma means 
also the Brahmanical caste of which god Brahma is the highest re- 
presentative, and sometimes even an individual Brahmin. 

F. Otto Schrader 


Commentary on Saradatanaya’s Bhavaprakasa 
is not a Myth but a Reality 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for June 1929 (\ol. V, no. 2, 
p. 347 ), Mr. K. S. Ramasvamy Sastrin writes a note on the non- 
existence of a manuscript-commentary on the Bhavaprakasa of 
Saradatanaya under the heading i( A Mythical Commentary on Sanzda- 
tanaya's Bhavaprakasa” in which he states that he was engaged in 
editing for the Gaekwad’s Oriental Seiies the above work and *n that 
connection had to consult Mr. S. K. De’s work on Sanskrit Poetics 
where he learnt that a manuscript-commentary on the Bhavaprakasa 
was available in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Learn 
ing this he examined the manuscript and discovered that the alleged 
commentary was not a commentary on the Bhavaprakasa ot 
&iradatanaya which deals with dramaturgy, but with a work of the 
same name on Grammar. Therefore, he infers that Mr. De made a 
mistake in alluding to the work in question as a treatise on Drama- 
turgy. 

It should not, however, be thought that there is no commentary 
extant. Ten years ago the late Dr. Ganapati Sastiin secured a manu- 
script of the Bhavaprakasa the merits of which I came to learn when I 
heard some extracts from the work read to me. In 1924, I was 
fortunate to obtain another manuscript of the above work and a com- 
mentary on the same in Central Travancore. The commentary 
struck me as an exceptional work which could bear comparison with 
the Snlgaraprakasa of King Bhoja. Some friends of mine have trans- 
cribed passages from these manuscripts. 

In 1927, I learnt that the Baroda Oriental Research Institute was 
preparing an edition of the Bhavaprakasa for their series and that 
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by that time nearly 200 pages of the text had been printed. Learning 
this, I informed Mr. B. Bhaltac'iarya of the Institute that I had a 
copy of the Ghavaprakaka which I was willing to lend them. 
In my letters, I think, I must have mentioned the existence of the 
manuscript-commentary also. 

As I think that the manuscript-commentary is a fine work, I append 
hereto a few extracts which will give some indication of its 
nature and merits. I understand that Mr. M. Ramkrishna Kavi of 
Madras has undertaken the work of publication of the Phavaprakaia 
with the commentary. 


Extracts 

? (fwiii wqqurnt srcsqrewrctqfwi: «qft- 

iStfarresjRwiftf* fqqwftq:, qrranftnrqf q *mcChnqq 

vtm ^ fasi'jwftqOT Pwra krh wpfq wqqqafaqfrer qmiwsi RnsV., 

fqqrlfqw nwfl rrqsmqra -q ftrcrqTr.'roqtrora' qq- 

qremqqrtvrtq Ptwtfinrtfu— qqjteqrq’t*K«nfq 1 fqqflfqma 

qqrsre; qrafqifqqgapji ffqnsfaswlqisfq qrsraqnqqq qragfqqr, q i rnirknTOTqTfqfn — 
qmraifR 4 qt*aret qra*< qqpfftprqmqmtfiifwqqimqtq *rqq faqi fq'qqouqtfi 
npsr‘ vft tnahraBr., qrfWfemiww^qi'WN q qfarqrsqqtq;, wftfwqiraqfWq- 
qrsf-q qraiqifqfq Jjqw ^rfq qrahralfiraiii fmuar^rq'tfq^ 1 

RqfhRt vqfq'T *krm: qt Rstctn 5 ?! *mftqn»5TK: q qq qfa qf«^ qin- 
^fhfonnMwii sfihqi *re 3 'fen qsmfqnft«ifwqq;, nnqqrqq qr;j' 3q sqfim: 
^upaf qfent q, qqwfipraiqjqi qqrNKu, *t qrqfq^qqrqqfaqqqq!' 

q*sq<qfafu ^qqfa— Riqtaq'qfq>qfqfu 1 wu fwrqiqqt qmw wifaq; 
qqmr:, nqgqng*q*t. q§*r: fwqr: 'qrtqrrqsursnqw qfafefa fsjqrfqjhnnt 1 qq q««[ 
q ifiq q h q; qtqfqstqqqfq n w srcq q<q feqqTq: qt«f q; qsrra wrfeansiqq w 

q-nw qmjqqqqrfqsqyt tRRT'mvqra'-. qwtq^trfqKKTqstirn : 

qqsqls^c qft Tqtsf«m*q q ^fqu vsirqftf rat q%»n?t ^mfq? q yqifh^e sfn ^ftg 
nfewtqfeRi qqqfa— qwtqqrcfefq 1 wmra: qr<s*jrr5qnqtfq H^sanfei nqtqaftfin 
*s' Jnfht q?*t KqfqqcN \jqRTqqq&nj#q faqrafn— qwffenfrqife 1 -qjtsfa TBrsprqqwqt 
wmtfqqr qq«w 1 
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R fifoswircimrc: WMf «rfHstr«i ’afoiNiWi 

*jfR<jraifitf*Rrrf siraRra'qnwSi ■r topj 'Rrafarfw 

*«irw wirartupt nm r*j‘ Rsft*?fara n 1 

* * * * 

* qwt3^:^Fa*prt*T f¥ro aaa^a: ^ 

1 aa fire *rer: mfwm fart: i swfire aja\ wm\ aa 
1 fir waa \ aa \ qmwqqi, fitf qq^jqrefita jam 

*rre~ 

'.qgt{Tq3HW*f ^^Jjf 1 

s*i*i*u% Mq *mi: 11 

* * * * 

« ^q^rfa?fa:--wfi; , £t fevT qT?reu% cm3 qwsr. 

^irtfatn; i$7\^v.\ <m q^m^fire^l mi— $3: samarai^ i ^ fim*< 

mw<q*t 1 wmirf w mv. firo: i ** i 

awa siTWTOn%i *rereifire?fl3g ?tct *wr *t m^:~ 

A «Hcf I (sa) TOWWlfil'<3I?t qfWtHfTS^* fire^ft 

^ri qfit ^wmrremt (?) «rifimf aw ^reqrcqq h*t. q*m^*rre: » aa &Sto*it- 

^S*fsTTfiT*mf frtfPtTfirc *T *TT^T, 

ftnyr: wfir firef wfafA stre;qq”t Hmnt [ w\a ^ ^ ] fira*m- 

m*#wrrem*r«r2rof ft^wshfCt *fo\ i *m: wfmfa aw ^nfa, gm: 

qfh TOffqtqfiffif firtq; I A «ITc{ q^fifam g A sU^S^nfimi fif?W, f%*g OTrc<?T*nffaMfitr 
KAX\ qfcT I 

» * * • 

K *ffi[ET5[ *TIWTT^ *HF5^ ^qTqmcqqW*[ fifW W?f* 

*mt^ JWffWT qftqqmft-- 

fre^Tfir c^Jyefewh qqftw. i 

qww aww irt^i w»^n 

*r <re cm q q^fif i 

hpu wteq^3 q^mr s<rt: : Hmfimnsr. q*mlsfaqm:: i 

• * * • 

All these extracts are taken from the first chapter. Nothing is 
known about the author of the commentary. lie has given illustra- 
tions from various works, and mentions many authors and works. 


V. Venkataram Sharma 



bitcovery o i a Bone-Relic at an Ancient Centre ot Mahaylina 

It has been recently announced by Mr. H. Hargreaves, oflfg. Direc- 
tor General of Archaeology, that a bone-relic of Buddha has been 
discovered at Nagarjunikunda, where excavations are now being 
carried on under the direction of Mr. A. H. Longhurst. The site 
is close to the famous Amaravat! stupa and is situated on the right 
bank of the Krisna in the Palnad Taluk, District Guntur. In the 
course of excavations on the northern side of the stupa, Mr. Long- 
hurst discovered a small round box of three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, containing a fragment of a bone of the size of a pea together 
with some gold-flowers. This box was within a silver casket shaped 
like a miniature stupa inches high. In it were originally pearls 
and garnets. 

Since 1926, the excavations carried on at this site have been 
yielding many important finds including a few Brahml inscriptions 
of the 3rd century A.C. The importance of the discovery of the bone- 
relic lies in the fact that it goes to confirm the message of the in- 
scription recording the gift of a pillar by the sister of Maharaja 
Madhavi-putra Sri Vlrapurusadatta to the Caitya, enshrining a dhatu 
of Sammasambuddha. 1 2 The fact that this Caitya enshrined a relic of 
Buddha is also mentioned in the M aUjubrlmulakalpa* 

The excavations at Dhanyakataka and its neighbourhood bear 
ample testimony to the existence of an important Buddhist establish- 
ment in this locality. One of the inscriptions of the 3rd century A.C, 
found recently records that this sacred place was visited by pilgrims 
from distant places such as Gandhara, Cilia, Aparanta, Vanga, Vana- 
viisl, Tambapannidvlpa, and that for the convenience of the pilgrims, 
some devotees dug well and constructed a number of caityas and 
viharas. 3 The Mafi/usrlmulakalpa also says that there was a moun- 
tain called Sriparvata, near Dhanyakataka, suitable for Buddhistic 
practices. 4 Hence, no doubt is left as to the great antiquity and 
importance of this place as a centre of Buddhism. 


1 Annual Report of the 5 . /. Epigraphy } 1924, p. 97; 1926, pp. 
70,92-3; 1927, p. 4*’ 

2 MaHfmr\mUlakatpa l (Triv, Sans. Series)., p. 88: *$rtdhanyaka- 
ake caitye jinadhStudhare.” 

3 Annual Report of 8 , L Epigraphy , 1927, pp. 43, 71, 

4 Maf\jmr\mXdakalpa } p. 88. 
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The inscriptions have further come to our aid by indicating the 
Buddhist sects connected with this centre. Many years ago, Burgess, 
on the authority cf Hiuen Tsang and the inscription No. 12, 1 
referring to the Caityakas, whose branches were the Purvasailas and 
Apara§ailas, concluded that it was a centre of the two Saila schools— * 
the offshoots of the Mahasanghikas. 

Hiuen Tsang informs us that in the country of Te-na-ka-chc ka 
( — Dhanakechaka or Dhanakataka), there was a monastery called 
Purvafiaila (Fu-po-shih-lo) on a hill to the east of the capital and another 
monastery called AparaSaila (A-fa-lo-shih-lo) on a hill to the west. 3 
He also tells us that of the many Buddhist monasteries, only 
twenty were inhabited by monks and they belonged to the Maba- 
saughika school. 8 Among the recent finds in the neighbourhood 
of the place, two inscriptions refer to Puvaseliya (PurvaSaila) and 
Avaras (AparaSaila). 4 The Kathavatthu-atthakatha calls them “An- 
dhakas* i.e. the sects of the Andhra country. These various evi- 
dences clearly show that the Buddhist establishments at Dhanya- 
kafcaka and its neighbourhood belonged to the Mahasanghikas and their 
offshoots. The Mahasaughikas, on account cf docetising Buddha and 
setting up Buddhahooti as the goal of a Buddhist, lowering thereby 
the status of the Arhat, a»e regarded as the forerunners of Mahayana. 
It is therefore quite natural that the Mahayanic principles, at least 
the Buddhological speculations, found favour with the monks resid- 
ing at Dhanakataka. From the archaeological reports also we notice 
that there is in fact a locality called Nagarjunikunda, where the 
bone-relic has been discovered. The association of this place 
with Nagarjuna, the great savant of Mahayana and the founder of 
the Madhyamika school of philosophy, and the information furnished 
by Taranatha* that Nagarjuna resided for some time at Srlparvata (Sri*- 
Bailam) suggest that the establishment became later on a centre of 
Mahayana. Hiuen Tsang also relers to a resident of this establish- 

1 Burgess, Amaravati and Jaggayapeta-stTipas, p. 102. 

2 Watters, Yuan Chivang , II, p. 21 4. 

3 Watters, Yuan Chwang , II, p. 217: Julien read in the ‘B* 

text ta-sheng- Mahayana, but the other texts have = 

safigha. Watters prefers the latter view. 

4 Annual Report of S. I, Epigraphy , 1924, p, 97; 1926, pp. 70, 92-3 
1927. P. 4*, 

5 Ges chichi 6 des BuddhtsmuSt pp. 73 » 81. 
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mem named P'o-p'i-fei-ka ( = Bha\aviveka) as a great scholar (“Sastra- 
master”) and as “externally displaying the Sankhya garb, internally 
propagating the learning of Nagarjuna * l 2 and as the author of the 
PrajM-Pradlpamstra , a treatise dealing with “transcendental wisdom," 
Wassiljew informs us on the basis of the Tibetan work Siddhanta that 
the schools of the PurvaSaiJas and Aparasailas had a Prafftaparamita 
in the P/akrt dialect. 3 In view ot the tenets attributed to the Saila 
schools by the Kalhavatthu and Vasumitra’s treatise it is difficult to 
accept the Siddhanta tradition that the Saila schools possessed a 
Prajfiaparamita. text, for the chief and only aim of a Prajfidpdramitd 
text is to establish Sunyatd and Advayam A dvaidhikarant as the final 
Truth. So if we have to believe the information of the Siddhanta 
we must hold that the 6aila schools generally changed their tenets, and 
ultimately became full-fledged Malrayanists. This was very likely 
the case, and we hope that fresh evidences will be forthcoming from 
the excavations at Nagarjunikunda and its neighbourhood to throw 
light on this great problem — the origin of Mahayana. 

Nalinaksiia Dutt 


Notes on Dra vidian 

IV 

Postpositional" Case" -Terminations in Dravidian 

While the case-endings of inflexional languages like the Indo-Aryan 
and the Indo-European have become set , the terminations which express 
similar relationships in Dravidian arc more or less loose. It has 
been postulated by Bopp and re-affirmed by other philologers (though 
also contested by many) that the case-affixes of Indo-Germanic go back 
originally to pronominal demonstratives which, in their turn, were 
originally “local” demonstrative particles. 3 Farrar says that “the 


1 Watters, Yuan Chwang , II, p, 214. 

2 Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus. 

3 Says Hermann Paul in his Prinzipien dcr Sprachgeschichte 
(1920): u Auf diesem Gebiete ist alles zu we nig sicker , a Is dass es 
fur die Erkenntnis der allgemeinen Entwicklungsbedingungen verwertet 
werd fi ,n konnteP Nevertheless, the theory of the demonstratives has 
not been totally rejected. A priori reasoning cannot be conclusive ; 
but considering the effective uses to which demonstrative particles, — 
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case-endings in Indo-Germanic, like the pronouns from which they 

spring, originally represented only conceptions of space (nearness, 

distance, presence, absence), but they were afterwards extended to 

express relations of time, cause, etc. There are three pronominal 

elements p, q and t or pa, qa, ta which mean primarily here , near 

and there . The first pa or (ma) occurs in the first personal pronoun; 

the second qa signifies proximity and occurs in the nominative and 

dative cases. The third ta denotes distance and is found in the 

genitive and accusative cases/* Though these views do not command 

* 

any general acceptance, there is no denying the fact that the conception 
of place is a very primitive one, and roots denoting place are some of 
the most ancient in all languages. There is nothing surprising, there- 
fore, in the view that “local” demonstrative particles may have embodi- 
ed in themselves various significations which gradually made them- 
selves active in creating particular categories along with the develop- 
ment of thought and feeling. Whatever the value of the deictic theory 
in regard to IGC may be, in Dravidian the activity of “local*’ demons- 
tratives is conspicuous in some instances of ftexional terminations, 
in the development of the prominent tense-forms, the past and the 
present, and in the derivation of nouns and adjectives. A demons- 
trative particle that has in Dravidian played a prominent part in the 
creation of case-relationships is a ; the other demonstrative particle i 
appearing in some dialects is probably a derivative from a itself. 
Another affix in Dravidian is -d, from the neuter demonstrative. 

The German philologer Wundt divided case-terminations into two 
categories, the inner and the outer , the former being constituted of 
the accusative, the genitive and the dative and the latter consisting 
of the other cases, the locative, the instrumental and the ablative. 
The purpose with which this classification was made was to show 

presumably some of the first intelligent articulate sounds used by man, 
— could be put, we shall not be unjustified in postulating on the basis of 
our present knowledge of linguistic growth that demonstrative particles 
have contributed in some degree at least to the formation of case- 
endings. The array of objections raised by scholars beginning from 
Sayce has not yet demolished the “deictic** theory, based largely 
though the latter is on a priori considerations. 

Cf. in this connection, the large and varied use of the demonstra- 
tives in Semitic (vide V, Christian’s article on the ‘'Deictic Elements in 
Semitic’*) 
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that ini the most primitive stage of Indo-Germanic, the former set of 
cases which Wundt considers to be the earlier and to be indispensable 
for every language, were probably expressed without any terminations 
Whatsoever, but that the latter, having arisen at a later stage in the 
development of thought, could only have been expressed with the 
addition of certain definite affixes. Wundt's position has been ques- 
tioned by scholars like Hermann Paul, who maintain that such a 
classification is arbitrary in the extreme and that it is futile tp speculate 
about the comparative priority of origin of the case-forms. Similarly, 
Delbruck’s classification of IGC case suffixes as grammatical and 
post-positional % has also been attacked as untenable by scholars like 
Whitney. So far as Dravidian is concerned, as the difficulty of trac- 
ing the origin of most o( the affixes does not exist and as we dould, 
on close examination, observe the displacement of original affixes in 
the most prominent case-relationships by other affixes of presumably 
later origin, it is possible to distinguish roughly between “earlier* 
and “later” cases. But the basis on which a writer 1 in Indian 
Antiquary (May, I91O) has drawn a distinction between primary and 
secondary cases in Dravidian is entirely unsupportable. The arbi- 
trary character of the distinction sought to be made by this writer 

I The Writer in the Indian Antiquary takes up several untenable 
positions. He regards the Nom., Acc., Dat. and Gen. of Dravidian 
as taking inflectional suffixes , on the supposition that the origin 
of these latter could not be traced. But the origin of most of these 
could be traced, as this article will show ; the Acc.. ending -n, -an, -in, 
etc, should originally have been the locative, -in or -il, the Dat. ku, gu, 
ki> gi etc»» are derivable from kei j and the Gen. affixes either go 
back to the Loc, il, in or to demonstratives. The contention that 
these case-suffixes are not interchangeable will not hold good, in 
the light of their very usage and origin. Nor can the argument that 
these case-suffixes are added to the crude base be valid, as illustrations 
from certain Dravidian dialects will show, 

In Dravidian some of the pbst-positional terminations are closely re- 
lated to otiQ another, as we shall see below. The same termination does 
duty in slightly modified forms for different cases in the same dialect, 
while different significations are attached to the same affix in different 
dialects^ It is interesting to observe that the post-positional termi- 
nations of all Dravidian dialects Are traceable to a common stock 
of original particles or roots and their modifications, 
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between case-suffixes and post-positions in Dravidian will be evident 
from the following discussion : 

I. The Demonstrative Particles' : a, e are found in the accusative 
of Tamil-Malayalam, old Kannada and Kui; and in the locative of 
Brahui. The Kaikadi dialect of Tamil shows e for Acc. by the side 
of -an, -nna and -ni. 

e, I consider, is a modification of a ; e is found in the genitive 
of Tuju plural, the dat. of Brfihui and the genitive of Burgandi ; 

a is found also in the genitive of Tuju sing., Tamil, Kannada (with 
the increment -d-), and Gondi ; 

i-, is the genitive affix of Telugu, Kui, Kurukh and Malto; 

e also appears as a locative termination of certain Malayajam 
words ending in t or d especially place-names, e.g., Krsnappatfce (at 
the place called Krsnapafc); and in the acc. of Mai. and Kann. ; cf. 
also old Tel. locative -a in forms like inta (in the house), and Gondi 
Loc. e. 

-d from the neuter demonstrative also plays a conspicuous part in 
case-relationships ; in many dialects it has today come to assume the 
form of an inflectional increment (see below). 

II. Ke, ku, gu, ge, are datival affixes found in all the Dravidian 
dialects. I have shown in a separate paper of mine (in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly , September, 1928) that this affix is traceable 
to the elementary Dravidian loot Vkei, hand or to do t It is found, 
without exception, in all the Dravidian dialects. In certain 
dialects like Kolami and Naiki it denotes not only the datival 
relationship but also the accusative. The opinion that this is 
only a confusion between the accusative and the dative on account 


I Attempts have been made to explain away many of these post- 
positional particles as being derived from hypothetical suffixes ; thus 
Tamil -ai, Mai. -e and Kann. a (alternatively used in the older dialect) 
have been traced arbitrarily to an original -am, merely on the ground 
that this suffix exists in Tamil-Kannada Acc. When we consider 
how very effectively particles of a demonstrative character could confer 
flexional relationships, such a postulate as the above which is in itself 
arbitrary, would stand invalidated ; equally gratuitous is the theory 
that seeks to trace the genitive affix e and i of Tuju pi., and of Kolami, 
Naiki and Burgandi to an original ina, because tin's latter is favoured 
by certain major dialects of the south. 
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of Into* Ary an influence (an opinion postulated in the Linguistic 
Survey, vol. IV) cannot be accepted without hesitation ; for the inter- 
change of affixes for different cases is not uncommon in Dravidian 
itself. An alternation of this kind is illustrated by the Kur. Gen. 
affix -galii which shows connection with Dravidian Dative ku (<kai). 

III. ad, or od and tod appear in the conjunctive of Tamil, 
Malayajam, Telugu and Tuju ; in the instrumental of Brahui and Tu]u 
and in the genitive and locative of Tulu. ad, od and tod are closely 
related to one another and indicate proximity or contact. The great 
antiquity of these roots, as attested by the existence of numerous 
developments in all the dialects, is beyond question. 

IV. -il and its variant -in (cf. for the interchange of 1 and 
n, kelu, kenu, etc.) appear in 

(1) the locative of Tamil, Malayajam, Telugu, Kodagu and 
Kurukh (-nu metathetical for -in); 

(2) the genitive of Tamil and old Kannada (-in, -im); 

(3) inflectional increment of Kui standing for the general 
oblique base in Kui, and for several forms of Gondi. 

(4) the accusative of Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Tuju and 
Kurukh. 

The accusative-forming -an, -nu, -n are all variants of an original 
in or il. That an original locative could be employed to bring out 
the accusative meaning is clear from the fact that the idea of action 
on an object (expressed by the accusative) involves the idea of location 
of the action. Compare in this connection, the accusative of space, 
distance and time, traces of which are found in Greek and Sanskrit. 
Mons. Breal states definitely that this use of the accusative should 
have preceded the ordinary grammatical accusative ( vide Essai sur 
la Semantique , p. 229 et seq.). 

V. Ir«du (beginning from) is the ablative termination for Tamil, 
In view of the fact that the ablative case should have been a 

1 Is it correct to maintain, as Prof. Vinson does, that totjl repre- 
sents the original form and od a secondary form which has lost initial 
t — , as in some Tamil words tuvarpu, uvarpu (brackishness) etc.? I 
think it is not; tod and od are independent roots of equal antiquity, 
in view of (1) the large number of derivatives formed from both and 
(2) the frequency of admittedly original forms like ad, e(J etc. where 
the play of dem. particles evidences itself semantically. 
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Comparatively late form, it is possible that an original form corres- 
ponding to modern Tamil ir«du has given rise to — nttw of Mai., 
edd of Tod a -du of Tu]u, Telugu undi, Kannada i»du and Kurukh 
i#ta. It has been postulated that Kannada i»du and Kurukh i«ta 
are from in + adu, but this explanation will hardly be satisfactory 
to bring out the instrumental and abiatival idea ; the idea of motion 
from or separation from is more easily derivable from irndu than 
from in + adu. 

VI. Other forms used are : 

(a) ucjeiya for Tamil genitive which appears as de or te or de in 
Malayajam and as re ( C</re<*/e<de <(u)deiya) in Kodagu. 
The root of course is od. 

(h) yokka in Telugu genitive forms. The root is o (one). 
Okka is formed with the formative ka. Compare Tamil- 
Malayalam okkuga (to be united) and Mai. okke (all). 

(c) al for Gondi, Tamil [and Malayajam instrumental. The 
origin of this affix has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Al expresses a conditional meaning in phrases like avan 
vandal (if he comes) a variant of which is avan vawdel (when 
he came). Does not the close connection between the two 
suggest that al may have arisen from al (place) with which 
is connected el (place, time)? The vocalic lengthening 
may have been a later development, as in the PI. ending ar. 
Kal is a locative affix in old Tamil and kal (with short vowel) 
appears in Mai. Loc. as in pulakkyal (at or by the river) etc. 
This kal in Mai. appears only after nouns with final front 
vowels. Tamil kal and Mai. kal are certainly related. If kal 
is the original, it might be traced to Tamil kal (place). It is 
difficult to suggest a conclusive explanation for this post-posi- 
tion. I am not, however, inclined to favour the view that 
the instrumental al can be derived from kal. 

(d) Modern Telugu cOta for expressing the Instr. relationship 
is the old Loc. form of cey (to do). Tamil, Gondu etc. (for 
Instr.) are also recent forms. 

Tiie Various Cases 
The Nominative 


The crude base is employed in all the dialects except in the neuter 
.-Qouns of the South. In Tamil, the nominative singular and all the plural 
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forms of many neuter nouns show the affix -am. In Kannada, -im 
appears in the nominative and accusative singular but not in the plural, 
while traces of this -am of neuter nouns appear in Telugu words like 
mranu (tree) and kolanu (tank). Whence is this -im ? Caldwell suggests 
that it may be an ancient demonstrative corresponding to the interro- 
gative Smi (what) on the analogy of edu and adu ; but <3mi is pro- 
bably from evi (e+v (hiatus-filler) + i). None of the dialects other 
than Kannada and Tamil show this suffix prominently ; it is absent 
in the central Dravidian dialects. Even in Kannada it appears in 
the nominative and accusative singular only. Taking all these facts 
together, it would not be incorrect to presume that -am was a borrow- 
ing from the Sanskrit ending of neuter nouns. Dravidian already 
had an indigenous post-positional affix -in, which had become so 
generalised in some dialects as to become an inflectional increment. 
The existence of this -in and, further, of an emphatic particle -m 
in Dravidian, might have, by a process of association, made the 
borrowing of -am easy, especially as we see that in old Kannada *the 
affix -in has an alternative form -im in the ablative and instrumental 
cases. That this neuter ending -am may have been a late formation is 
illustrated also by the fact that many Tamil nouns with final -am have 
alternative forms without -am. e,g., inbu (love), inbam ; kadal (sea), 
Kadalam etc. 

In certain dialects like Kurukh, Kui and Telugu the gender ending 
is added to the base: in Kurukh, for instance, -os appears in the 
masculine gender in words like Kukk-os (boy), and this ending is 
retained for all cases. 

In Kui, certain forms which are really appellative and parti- 
cipial nouns add the gender suffix, as in kog-anju (boy) ciit-afiju 
(the man that fell down), kog-ari or kog-aii (girl or thing.) This is 
comparable to similar forms of the southern dialects; these forms with 
the gender suffixes have become "fixed” in currency as ordinary 
nouns. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that with the exception 
probably of Kurukh (which seems to have a more acute sense of 
gender-distinction — cf. the Kurukh verb) the Dravidian dialects did not 
uniformly associate gender-distinctions in case-relationships, except in 
appellative or participial noun-formations. 

The concept of the nominative in Dravidian is evidently that 
of the noun-idea divested of all external relationships, while that of 
the Indo-Germanic which has a particular suffix of its own is a 
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comparatively late form wherein 4< is strikingly exhibited the tendency 
of the earliest Indo-European language to make every vocable a true 
form, to give every theme in every relation, a sign of its mode of 
application, a formative element.’* This idea denoting a state of 
high subjectivity, should apparently have been a super-imposition 
upon the primitive conception which is retained in Dravidian. 

The oblique Cases 

At a very primitive stage in the development of language, case 
relationships probably were expressed, not by the use of distinctive 
affixes but by the mere juxtaposition of words from whose contextual 
significance the relationships would have been inferred . 1 This stage 
is indicated in Dravidian in certain dialects. The accusative, for 
instance, of certain neuter nouns of Tamil, Kannada and Telugu, is 
represented by the crude base merely ■ the same is true of the geni- 
tive in some cases in these dialects and in Kui. Similarly, the Nom, 
stands for the Gen. and the Loc. in Toda. 

But with the development of thought, this method of representing 
case-relationships would have been felt to be insufficient ; and, gradu* 
ally, expressive particles were employed for the purpose. At the 
commencement, a ffew of these particles were generalised and employ- 
ed to serve the purpose of obviating ambiguity in all those cases 
where the particular particles could fit in semantically. The ending 
-in which appears in Dravidian dialects in such different cases as the 
genitive, the accusative and the instrumental, was one such particle 
derived from the “local" root il (place). But at a later stage even this 
should have been felt to be, inadequate to meet the complex relation- 
ships of highly evolved ideas, and new affixes were tacked on to the old 

i Cf. Hermann Paul's observation in connection with Wundt’s 
division of cases into inner and outer varieties. Richtig ist an dUur 
Auffassungi , class die syntaktischen Beziehungen , die in den Indo-ger - 
manischen Sprachen durch diese Kasus ausgedruckt werden , schon vorher 
bestanden haben, ehe besondere Zeichen da fur vorhanden wdren . Aber 
es muss eintnal eine Periode gegeben ha ben, in der auch fur die Bezie- 
hungen , die spdter durch die Kasus “ der dnsseren Determination 
ausgedruckt werden konnten , die blosse Aneinanderreihutig von Wortern, 
die alter Deklinationsfortnen entbehrten , genugen musste. The sugges- 
tion contained here seems to receive support from Dravidian. 

MI.Q., DECEMBER, 1939 
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ones which thereupon became completely generalised for all the 
cases and took on, in certain dialects, the nature of what Caldwell 
describes as the inflectional increments or inflectional augmentations . 
Such inflectional increments are found in many Dravidian dialects. : — 
(a) Tamil: Attn (from adn, the demonstrative neuter) is used 
in neuter nouns in the case-endings for the singular. Originally it 
expressed a locative (as in nilattu, on the ground etc.) and, in some 
instances, a genitive meaning also. It may be mentioned here, in 
passing, that the use of ‘attu' is in entire accordance with the large use 
made of “local” demonstratives in Dravidian for expressing case- 
relationships. 

(o) Telugu : The same pronominal demonstrative that developed 
into 'attu* in Tamil gave rise to ti in Gondi and Telugu in the oblique 
flectional terminations of the so-called Irregular nouns ending in -du, 
-ru, -lu, -nu, and -y, -t in nouns ending in d is due to the assimilation 
by t(<atu); while in the other cases the process works out thus: — 

1 + t, > alveolar t >t. The equation usually proposed that 1 , n, 
-f- 1 = cerebral t i.e, directly , is against the usual law of Dravidian. 

The Telugu augment t is either a cerebraliscd form of t when 
it combines with final d of roots as in peradu (yard), perati ; nadu 
(country"), nati etc., or from an alveolar t which results from the assimi- 
lation of dental t to an alveolar sound like 1, or n occurring finally 
in roots, as in rolu (pestle), rofci ; modalu, modafci etc. The original 
nature of the increment -t, is preserved in the oblique forms of a few 
nouns ending in -y, e.g., nuy, nuti;. ney, neti etc., where the original 
dental plosive has not undergone any assimilative change. 

1 or n+t (dental) >t (alveolar). The alveolar was assimilated 
by Tamil as tx (as in am/ru or a//ru etc ), but rejected by Telugu 
which substituted the cerebral -t. (vide my paper on Alveolar / in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly , December, 1 928). 

(r) Kannada 1 : -d used for the singular of the genitive, instru- 
mental, ablative and locative cases of neuter nouns. Caldwell sus- 

1 Both Kannada and Tamil use a rare a r also as an inflexional in- 
crement: (1) plural forms of the neuter pronominals avai (they) and 
words compounded with avai like Silavai etc. show the increment a r 
in oblique forms, as avatfrai, avattrayin avatfrayal etc. ; in Mai. 
colloquial the form avatfa is used as a neuter nominative also; 
(2) the sing, and pi. forms of neuter words denoting quantity in Kami, 
like adui avu, show the increment a r in the instr., gen. and loc. 
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pects it to be a euphonic hiatus-filler > but since it occurs in so many 
cases, it is presumably only from the neuter demonstrative, used as an 
inflexional increment. Tujw uses the increment -t or -d (<at) in 
the genitive singular only. 

(rf) Kui shows a' number of such inflectional increments. Frieml- 
Pereira gives the following: — -ni, -i, -ti, -nii, and -tii which appears 
to be a common factor, is probably the mxlified form of an old 
demonstrative which having been used to express case-relationships 
was regularly used after the use of increments came in, 

ni <ini< il+i 
ti < ati <atu + i 

The Kui terminations are not distinctive today and are sometimes 
indiscriminately used for all oblique cases though the rule of Gondi, viz. 
ni for rationals and ti for irrationals, applies to many instances. 

The fact that inflexional increments are still largely employed 
in this uncultivated Dravidiati dialect, without any additional streng- 
thening affixes for denoting case-relationships, clearly indicates the 
intermediate stage through which several other Dravidian dialects must 
have passed. 

(e) Gondi : 1- used in the flexional terminations of irrational 

nouns is clearly from adu or atu ; while -n (<in) is the increment 
used uniformly in the oblique bases of rational nouns. 

The Accusative 

(a) The use of the crude base points to a very early stage in the 
development of language. 1 

cases, e.g. adarim, adarol etc. Neither in Tamil nor in Mai. is the 
use of a r compulsory. 

Further, Kannatja words denoting direction show another incre- 
ment an in the old dialect in oblique forms. 

1 Neuter nouns of Tamil, Kannada, Telugu etc. show, especially 
in the colloquial, no affix at all in the acc.; compare the similar rule in 
some of the modern I. A. languages like Bengali, where Dravidian influ- 
ence has been postulated. The crude base is also sometimes retained 
for the gen. in Dravidian. The retention of the crude base probably 
points to the most primitive stage when case-relationships were inferred 
from mere juxtaposition of words. The reason why the acc. and 
the gen. alone continue in some dialects even today, to retain the 
ancient usage, is to be sought in the fact that the transitivity of the 
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(b) The use of -a (or -e), the demonstrative particle, in certain 
dialects (Brahui, Tamil, Gondb Malayajam) was sufficient at an early 
stage to draw the attention to the object acted upon. It is probable 
that -a which appears in Tamil -ai (> ei>e) and in Goncji, represents 
the earliest stage and that the Brahui e is only a developed form, as in 
Malayajam. It is true that one could not be sure on this matter, 
as both the proximate and the remote demonstratives would equally 
have well brought out the accusative relationship ; but the prominence 
of a in the acc. and the gen. of the southern dialects is significant. 
It is noteworthy that the stage when the old demonstrative affix 
was attempted to be superseded by the new -an or -in is indicated in 
the Karachi dialect of Brahui which has an accusative affix -in, by the 
side of -e. 

(c) -n, as an accusative affix, appears in many dialects. Caldwell 
suggests that this accusative ending is the ‘'softened” form of -am 
appearing in old Kannada. If there is validity in the suggestion that 
-am in Tamil and Kannada is only a borrowing, then this explanation 
of Caldwell could not hold good. It may be observed in this 
connection that -am is never found as the neuter termination in any 
dialect except in Tamil, Telugu and Kannada ; so it would be far 
more reasonable to derive the -n of the accusative from -in, which 
is so common amongst Dravidian dialects and which has further 
become so conspicuous in Telugu, Kui and in some cases in Tamil 
as to have been generalised into an inflectional increment. That 
-in place) could quite effectively express the accusative relation- 
ship is also obvious ; one may compare here the use of -il was a Loc, 
affix in the Kaikadi dialect, and also the Loc. of Distance in 1GC. 
The Telugu form -nu is probably only a modified form of -in ; Gon(}i 
-tun=-t (inflectional increment <atu, neuter demonstrative) -f un(< in). 
Kurukh has -an, and Kannada has -an, beside -am. Kannada should 
have possessed the -an (< in) as an indigenous affix, and -am should 
have cropped up purely on account of the analogical resemblance 
to the nominative singular ending -am (borrowed from Sanskrit). 

It may be noted here that attempts have been made to derive the 
Tamil accusative -ai from -an (through the dropping of final n), and 
Majto -e from -ne. This is purely fanciful. The history of the de- 
verb in the case of the acc., and the close proximity of the noun 
governed and the governing genitive sufficiently obviated the necessity 
for affixes in these particular relationships. 
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velopment of Dravidian languages in general and of Dravidian'in 
particular, shows clearly the manifold uses to which demonstrative 
particles were put in the early stage. As the fact that these demon- 
stratives were employed in some cases in Dravidian is admitted on 
all hands, there is no reason at all why we should reject the demon- 
strative origin of the accusative affix -e, -ai etc. 

The Dative 

The most common dative affix is the particle *ku and its variants, I 
have shown (in the September (1928) number of the Indian Historical 
Quarterly ) that this particle is ultimately traceable to the elementary 
Dravidian base kei which has even today both the signification of 
a noun and a verb. 

Gondi singular alone has -in for the dative in -tun, while Goi}<}i 
plural shows common -k in the plural -kun. The usual Brahui dative 
affix is -e, probably a modified demonstrative particle, but the common 
Dravidian ending -ku is found in Brahui also in -ilka, iska (up 
to) etc. Mai. dative affix -nnu found in words with final -n is from 
11k, as in Tam. innum (yet) (<inkum<in*/rkum<irkum). 

There is no doubt that the affix -ku is indigenous in Dravidian; pre- 
historic affinities between Aryan and Dravidian, if investigated, might 
probably suggest connection between Dravidian ku and kei on the 
one hand and the kru, kara group of Sanskrit on the other. But of 
th's relationship we have as yet no proof, and judging from the 
primitive nature of the root kei and the datival idea also, we shall not 
be wrong in thinking that this root as well as the derived particle 
•ku is purely Dravidian. 

The affix -ku, it is worthy of note, has an associative force in Kui 
(e.g. abake with father ), and is also used to denote motion to in Kui 
and in Tamil (e.g. Kui soru -ku, to the hill and Tam. vittukku). These 
meanings probably arose in close association with the Datival 
meaning. 


The Genitive 

(a) -a, the demonstrative particle was probably a very ancient 
affix ; this is found in Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and probably in Gog<Ji 
-in, -a and Telugu Gen. plural -a. 

(£) The Telugu sing, genitival ending -i is either from -in (with 
the final n omitted), or it may be a demonstrative particle which 
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conferred an adjectival idea. It may be proper to derive this -i from 
an original -a, but we have no convincing evidence that -a alone was 
used in primitive Dravidian. 

(c) -e appears in the genitive plural of Tu]u ; the free use of 
demonstratives to form case-suffixes sufficiently explains the origin of 
this affix as being directly from Tulu sing. gen. -a. It is idle to 
try to derive it from an ancient *in or -ina, no traces of which exist in 
Tu]u. 

(r/) Kurukh Gen. gahi alternating with Kur. dialectal gi, ki, shows 
the ending -i, combined probably with the dat, -g. 

(e) -in appears in the genitive in Tamil, Kui and Gondi (with 
-a). The earliest gen. affix was probably the demonstrative -a. The 
use of ad usually in gen. singular for neuter nouns is also seen ; but 
the affix -in (from the loc. il) which, as we have shown above, was 
a very powerful affix in Dravklian seems to have largely displaced 
-a and -adu, except in certain dialects. Later still, the post position 
udaiya came in. Udaiya is from the root ud (to join). The genitive 
relationship being very comprehensive in its significance, the older 
affixes were found insufficient, and hence we have udaiya in Tamil, 
de in Malayalam, re (<trz<d (e) <ud) in Kodagu, -ata of Tulu 
and the plural -te of Gondi are probably related to od or ud. 

The use of the crude base as genitive in Tamil, Kui and Telugu 
indicates the earliest stage of inflexional development. 

The Ablative 

This should have assumed the form of a definite case-relationship, 
probably at a later stage, as we see that the most conspicuous of the 
Dravidian affixes in all the important dialects is the reduced form 
of an ancient verbal past participle irwdu (ir + n, spontaneous nasal 
+ tu, past affix) meaning having remained \ 

Tamil retains iruwdu, beside nint/ru (nil + tu). 

Malayalam has innu<iriinnii<irunda. 

Kannada indu also should be traced to irundu. 

Kodagu ifiju<itfdu<ir«du. 

Kurukh inti also may be traced to irundu. The explanation 
offerred for inti that it is composed of in + adu fails to satisfactorily 
account for the ablatival idea. 

Tulu d, du is composed of ad-f-du (which latter is from indu). 
The Tulu ablative is used for the instrumental and the conjunctive 
♦ also. 
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Telugu undi may probably be the past participle of u], as Caldwell 
suggests, but undi may appropriately be traced to iwdu, as the cerebrali- 
sation of n and d into n and d is possible in Telugu, on the analogy of 
vattu (dry) from vatfru etc. Compare the cerebral values of n and d 
in Korava instrumental -indri, and note also the Telugu dialectical 
nufichi which should go back preferably to a form with dental plosive, 

Brahui -an is probably the modification of -in which is employed 
in old Tamil as an instrumental affix j an alternative explanation is, 
it is probably cognate with al, the old Tamil instrumental ending. 

The Instrumental 

Tuju and Kodagu employ the ablative form also for the instru 
mental. Kannada employs -in, having the alternative form -im. 
Telugu na is from -in -fa. Brahui -at< at signifies contact . 

Tamil al, as explained above, is probably the lengthened form 
of al or el meaning place or time, which is also used in conditional 
clauses. Prof Vinson suggests : ‘‘on y (i.e., in al) voit une alteration de 
kal (canal, voie) • on a aussi propose, mais cela est moins admissible, 
d*y voir une contraction de ogalT Neither of these explanations 
could be satisfactorily supported. 

The Locatioe 

This case is probably one of the oldest in Dravidian, as we see 
from the fact that the ending -il becomes generalised early in Dravidian 
as -in for many other cases. 

al, -il, -uj,l with their variants -ol, -lo, and alii, are common affixes 
in the South. 

Kurukh -nu <lu <ul <ul. 

Brahui -ti and Tulu -otu are from the root at (ad) or ot (od) cf. Tam. 
dia'ectal -ande which has a Loc. force, -attu is locative ending of 
Tamil and Malay alam ; Gondi -te, Kui -ti and -ti in lai-ti are related, 
and traceable to the neuter deni, from which attu (the increment) has 
already been derived. 

The Con fane five 

It is formed with -to (from the root to<]) in Brahui and Telugu while 
Tamil, Malayajam and T11U1 ( -d) have particles derivable from ud or 
od. 

Conclusion 

I have in the above paper tried to briefly indicate the following 
important characteristics of Dravidian postpositional affixes 
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(i) both demonstrative particles 1 and other primitive roots should have 
contributed to the stock of affixes ; (2) the use of -n (<il) in so 
many dialects and in so many cases and as a common inflectional 
increment in some dialects shows it to be one of the earliest in origin $ 
(3) therefore the locative idea should be regarded as marking one 
of the very early initial stages ; (4) the dative affix ku is traceable 
to the ancient root kai ; and (5) inflexional increments are only the 
indurated vestiges of an earlier system of flexioual terminations. I 
give below a conspectus of the part played by demonstrative particles 
and post-positions in Dravidian, so far as we can do so in our present 
knowledge ; 


Prominent Post-positions 

(i) in (<il): loc., gen., and acc. ; and as an increment also. 

(it) ir#du, itfda, innu, undi : ablative. 

(Hi) al (from el or al)\ instrumental. 

(iv) tod, od : instrumental and conjunctive ; also in Tam. gen. 
U(jaiya. 

Demonstrative Particle a (with its variant e) 

Accusative Genitive 

(Tam., Mai., and Brahui) (Tamil, Kann., Tuju) 

Dent, ad. 

. 1 

Inflectional increment in Goncji, Kann., Tel. etc. and Loc. 
and Genitival value in Tamil. Mai., Kolami etc. 

A comparative examination of the above would show that demon- 
stratives were active in acc. and gen. which are probably two of the 
most prominent case-relationships. The dat. and the loc. appear 
to have employed post-positions at a very early stage, and the suffix 
for the latter gained sufficient dominance to be able to influence 
the other case-endings in many dialects. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 

I Numerous other post-positions appear in old Tamil; each has 
a generalised significance of its own based on its original meaning : 
ka<Jai, vali, ma<Ju, andai, pal, kit fa, aruge, mudal, pudci etc. etc. 
Many of these are retained in the modern dialects to render minute 
shades of locative relationships. 



Quotations from the T&ttv&samgraha 

In I.H.Q., vol. V, p. 354, Prof, Poussin has found out that seven 
karikas from the Tattvasamgraha of * 3 antirak§ita (and not Santa 9 as 
printed) are quoted in Prajfiakaramati's Bodhicarylvatarapafijikl (Bib. 
Ind.). But, in fact, there are many more as the following list will 
show. The karikas marked with an asterisk are those already traced 
by Prof. Poussin. 


First padas of the Karikas 

1 vijfianam jadarupebhyah 

2 kriyakarakabhedena 1 

3 tasmin dhyanasamapanne 

4 tabhir jijfiasitan arthan 

5 anye punar ihatmanam 

6 subhafiubhanarn kartaram 

7 *vyavrttyanugamatmanam 

8 *yathaheh kundalavastha* 

9 tathaiva nitya caitanya- 

10 *jaiminlya iva prahuh 

11 *caitanyam anye manyante 

12 pradhanenopanitain ca 

13 *nityajnanavivarto'yam* 

14 *grahyalaksanasainyuktam 

15 *kecit tu 4 saugatammanyah 

16 jfianamatra'disambandhah 

17 sarvahetuniraSamsain* 

18 rajlvakesaradlnain 

19 yathaiva kantakadlnam 

20 sarvot patti matam iSam 

2 1 ase§asa k tipraci tat 

22 yadi tv asad bhavet karyam 

23 sukhadyanvitam etac ca® 


Pages of the 

Numbers of 

B od hie ary ava- 

the Karikas of 

tar apafijika 

the Tattvasam- 
graha 

396 

2,000 

» 

2,00 r 

419 

3.241 

» 

3.242 

453 

171 

», 

172 

>» 

222 

»» 

223 

n 

224 

454 

3 ii 

l» 

285 

455 

286 

,» 

324 


329 

456 

336 

470 

176 

54 i 

no 

1) 

III 

>1 

H2 

545 

46 

562 

7 

»> 

4 

563 

14 


VlDIIUSHEKHARA BhaTTACHARYA 


I TS, bhavena , 2 In b TS. tv anuvartate for na nivaftate , 

3 BCP, nityah 4 Omitted in BCP. 

5 TS, yatna for ma/rS 6 BCP, ftad dhu 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1929 
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BEGRIFFSUNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUM NYAYABHASYA, 
von Moritz Spitzer, Leipzig, 1927. 

The author has studied in this essay some of the notions treated 
in the Nyayabhasya, and chiefly the notion meant by the word padar - 
tha and that expressed by such words as vyakti , arkrti> and jati. 
The research, though of a limited compass, is diligent and* shows 
that the author has good knowledge of the commentary of Vatsya- 
yatia. But it is, I think, a little overloaded with discussions and 
speculations which can hardly be said to contribute to the interpre- 
tation of a terminology which is not always easy to render in the 
very terms of European philosophy. Moreover it is evident that the 
research could have been more complete, if treated with reference to 
the same topics, as discussed in other works and which much contri- 
bute to the exact interpretation of the concise statements of Vatsya- 
yana. 

Guisefpe Tucci 


THE ARAVIDU DYNASTY OF VI JAYANAGARA, by the 
Rev. Henry Heras, S.J., m.a., Professor of Indian History, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, vol. I (Madras 1927). 

It was almost exactly thirty years ago that the illustrious Robert 
Sewell lifted the veil of obscurity from the history of one of the great 
Empires of Mediaeval India in his justly famous work Vi jay ana gar a > a 
forgotten empire . In recent times, the path opened by his zealous resear- 
ches has been followed by a number of scholars among whom Prof. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar deserves prominent mention. The present 
work is a most valuable contribution in this important branch of 
mediaeval history. It takes up the thread of the narrative *at the time 
(c. 1541 a.C.) when the Aravidu family first came into prominence 
in the counsels of Vijayanagara, and seeks in this first volume to trace 
its history down to the death of the third king of the dynasty 
(c. 1585-1614 A.C.). It opens with an elaborate Bibliography (pp. xvir- 
XLIV) containing exhaustive lists of authorities — which comprise arti- 
cles contributed to obscure magazines — arranged under the broad 
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headings of Contemporary Sources (both published and unpublished) 
and Literature. The work consists of twenty-six chapters in the 
course of which the long and intricate history of the Empire in its 
relations with its own feudatories as well as the Muhammadan powers 
of the Deccan and the European trading companies and the Jesuits, 
not to speak of its internal administration and the developments of 
art and literature under its sway, are narrated at full length and with 
great skill. Among the many points of interest which emerge from 
the study of these pages only a few may be mentioned. In the 
first two stages of the battle of Raksas Tagdi (usually known as the 
battle of Talikota) the success was decidedly on the side of the Hindus, 
and the tide was turned against them in the third stage only by the 
treachery of two Mahammadan generals in the employ of Vijayanagara. 
After the catastrophic defeat of the Hindus the city escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the conquerors, and it became for a short time 
once more the seat of the imperial capital. The destruction of the 
city was more due to the ravages of time than of man. The Empire 
of Vijayanagara which was threatened with collapse after the crush- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Mahammadan powers was continued 
for another century by the vigorous exertions of the kings of Aravidu 
dynasty. The revival was mostly marked in the reign of Venkata II 
(c. 1585-1614 A.c), “the most illustrious sovereign of this dynasty, 
who checked the Muslim raids in the North, subdued the turbulent 
Nayakas in the South, caused Rajas of Mysore to be firmly estab- 
lished in their realm, strengthened his power by an alliance with the 
Portuguese and fostered literature and fine arts throughout his vast 
dominions. 0 

The value of the present volume is enhanced by a number of maps, 
of which two bear the dates 1516 and 1652 A.c. It closes with four 
valuable Appendices containing, among other things, collections of 
documents from the Government archives of Portugese India, the 
private archives of the Society of Jesus and the archives of Roman 
Catholic diocese of Mylapore. We await the publication of the second 
volume with great interest. 

U. N. G. 

THE TATTVASAftGRAHA of Santaraksita with the commen- 
tary of Kamalaslla edited with an Introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Embar Krishnamacharya and a Foreword in English by the General 
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Editor Dr, Benoytosh Bhattacharya (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
No. xxx) in 2 vols. (pp. clvii+8o f 936), with Indexes of the Karikas, 
quotations, and names of philosophical schools and writers (97 pp.). 

Pandit Einbar Krishnamacharya and the great patron of learning 
H.H. the Maharaja of Gaekwad have rendered an invaluable service 
to the cause of Buddhistic researches by placing before the public 
this very important work, the Tattvasqngraha of £antirak§ita, along 
with the equally, if not more, useful Pafijika, of Kamalaslla. 

Among the Pali or Sav^rit Buddhistic works, that have up 
till now been printed, the ToJtvasaibgraha occupies a unique posi- 
tion, containing, as it does, ar exposition and a critical examination 
of the doctrines of some of the prominent schools of Buddhism 
such as the Sarvastivadins, Sautrantikas, Vatsiputrlyas (or Sarnmitlyas), 
SamkrSntikas (not noticed in the Index), Madhyamikas and Yogacaras, 
as also the views of distinguished Buddhist writers like Dinnaga, 
Dharmaklrti, Vasubandhu, Buddhadeva, Samghabhadra, Dharmatrata, 
Ghogaka, and Vasumitra. 

It also makes a bold stand against the views advocated by the Hindu 
schools of philosophy, viz., - Samkhya, Nyaya, Vaise§ika, Mlmamsa, 
Yoga, and Carvaka as also against the Syadvfida of the Jainas. The 
views of some of the distinguished non-Buddhistic writers like ICamba- 
laSvatara, Uddyotakara, Aviddhakarna, Kumarila Bhatfca, Sankara- 
svamin, Vatsyayana, Sabarasvamin, Vindhyavasin, TSvarakrsna, Acarya 
Suri, Mafharacarya, Bhamaha, Bhartphari, Bana and &ubhagupta have 
also been made the target of its polemics. In some of the Buddh- 
istic works like the Visuddhimagga , Abhidharmako^a , Madhyamikavrtti 
and Laiikavatara , the attention of the authors was directed mainly 
to the exposition of the doctrines of the schools of Buddhism to which 
they belonged, with occasional criticisms of the views of some of the 
contemporary Buddhistic schools. The Katkavatthu may be pointed 
out as the only treatise written with the exclusive object of refuting 
the doctrines of schools of Buddhism from the standpoint of the 
Theravadins. Perhaps in conformity with Buddha's dictum attanavfh 
na ukkaifiseti, param na vambheti , which is echoed in the Adoka inscrip- 
tions, the Buddhist writers never thought it worth while to spend their 
energies on attempts to prove the hollowness of the views of the non 
Buddhistic schools. But quite contrary to this attitude of non-inter- 
ference of the early Buddhist authors, the non-Buddhistic writers and 
commentators have attempted not only to give an exposition of the 
yi$ws of the principal Bqddhistfc schools, e.g., in the Sarvadarbanq* 
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saftgraha, Sarvamatasahgraha , Sac^da rsattasa muccaya, but also make 
caustic and sometimes unjust criticisms of the Buddhistic views, c.g, 
in the Sankarabhunya, Tantravarttika , and Nyayavarttika . Santiraksita 
is the only Buddhist writer who is so far known to have taken up his 
pen in the fashion of the non-Buddhists, and has, by his rigidly 
logical arguments, brought out the excellences of the doctrines of 
Buddhism, exposing the logical fallacies and unwarranted assump- 
tions of the non-Buddhistic writers. One of the most important fea- 
tures of $antiraksita\s treatise and Kamala§lla’s Palifika is that they 
state at the outset as fully as possible the views of those from whom 
they differ, and then proceed to refute them, a feature not found in 
the non-Buddhistic writings of this class. 

The general editor of the Series, Dr. Bhattacharya, has put in a 
good deal of labour in his lucid English summary (pp. xcvii-clvi) 
of the diverse views of the various writers, and schools of philosophy, 
as presented in the Fattvasangraha , along with the reasons put for- 
ward by Santiraksita and Kamalasila in their attempts to refute 
those views. Every page of the summary bears testimony to 
a keen study and a thorough grasp of the texts of the Hindu systems 
of philosophy, without which, it is difficult to make one’s way through 
the tangled skein of arguments used by savants like Santiraksita 
and KamalaSlla. 

No less commendable is the task accomplished by the editor 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, a typical example of the old school 
of Gastrins, — a school, which to our great regret, is fast disappearing for 
want of adequate encouragement and patronage. He has given, for the 
the convenience of readers, the essence of the big treatise of icoo pages 
within the small compass of 42 pages, and that in the shape of Karikas. 
To reproduce the words of the Editor (Intro., p. 23) : 

These Karikas are redolent of his deep learning, and his ability to 
express briefly in verses such stiff philosophical topics as find a place 
in the Tallvasangra ha. 

Santiraksita outlines the whole theme of his work in the first six 
salutary verses, so ably commented on by Kamalasila. The keynote 
of the verses i.e. of the whole work, is the theory of relative existence 
(Pratityasamutpada\ the preaching of which is regarded as the 
best compliment (stotrabfuYIhanam, p. 10) one can offer to Buddha. 
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Santiraksita’s reference to the Pratltyasamutpada as the principal 
teaching of Buddha in the opening verses naturally reminds us of 
Nagarjuna doing the same in his Mddhyamikakdrikds : 

^ ii 

It also brings to our mind the memorable verses 

3 fat i 

fat ^ ii 

which effected a change in Sariputra's views resulting in his conversion 
to Buddhism. In all Buddhistic works, whether Pali or Sanskrit, the 
theory of causation (Paticcasamuppada) has been given the highest 
place and is identified with the Dhamma of Buddha (Yo paticcasamu- 
ppadarp passati so dhammam passati — Majjhima Nikdya % I, p. 191). In 
the present treatise, it is regarded as the best utterance of Buddha 
(pradhanam idam Bhagavatah pravacanaratnam) and upon it the author 
bases practically his whole work. In explaining the object (prayojana) 
of the work, he says that the Tattvasangraha is meant to do good to 
the world, which consists in the attainment of the highest state. The 
highest state can be attained by the avoidance of misconceptions 
(viparyasa), the root of all afflictions. Thus it follows that the good of 
the world can be effected by counteracting afflictions, which in their 
turn depend on the attainment of a state free from misconceptions (avi- 
paryasa) by realizing that like actions (karma) bear like fruits (phala) 
and that the individual (pudgala) as much as the things of the world 
(dharma) are essenceless (nairatmya) i.e. unreal. This realization of the 
true nature of things removes ignorance (avidya), the cause of repeat- 
ed existences as also the screen made up of afflictions (kleSavarana) 
and the screen obstructing true knowledge (jfieyavarana), and leads 
to the attainment of the final beatitude (apavarga). The true view 
of things described above can be brought about only by means of the 
realisation of the Pratltyasamutpada i.e. the understanding of the truth 
that things which are produced by cause (hetu) and condition (pratyaya) 
are really non-existent, and are only relatively true (samvfti-satya), 
while the highest truth or the reality (i.e. Nirvana or Tathata) is uncaus- 
ed (ahetu) and unconditioned (apratyaya). Santirak§ita therefore by 
taking up the task of presenting an exposition of the Pratltyasamutpada 
(theory of relative existence) is doing good to the world. He has also 
another object in view namely to refute the charges made against 
Buddhism by the non-Buddhists regarding the Pratltyasamutpada as a 
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vi§amahetu and as a theory unable to stand the test of Pramana (logical 
proofs). In one word, the object of his whole work is to show the impor- 
tant features of the Law of Relative Existence (Pratityasamutpada) 
as explained by Buddha. 

Having set before himself the task of refuting all doctrines with 
the help of the theory of Pratityasamutpada > the author proceeds to ex- 
amine the theory of origin of the world as propounded by the San- 
khyas, Naiyayikas, Patafijalas, Mimamsakas and others, shows their 
weaknesses, and concludes in the following words of Buddha, quoted 
by the commentator Kamalaslla : s 

* 1 [ The sprout is neither self- 

originated, nor produced by both (Soul and Matter), nor made by 
Isvaranor produced from Matter (Prakrti), nor subject to one cause, 
nor without cause,]. This statement of Buddha is only an illustration 
or rather an expansion of the theory of causation i.e, that things are 
relatively existent, and their origin and decay are subject to causes 
and conditions. To this discussion the author devotes a few chapters, 
viz, P radhanehvarobh ay a hetukaka bda brahm a tniapa rl km. In the seventh 
chapter ( on Atmaparlksa ) he discusses the views held by the 
Naiyayikas, VaiSeaikas, Mlmarnsakas, Sarikhyas, Digambaras, Aupani- 
sadakas and Vatsiputrlyas. 

Admitting that things are causally originated, some may suppose 
that they are not momentary (aksanika). So the author devotes a 
chapter to the Sthirabkavaparl/csa (ch.viii) [examination of the continu- 
ance (the general editor says 'permanence 1 ) of entities] and concludes 
that all constituted things have only momentary existence, for per- 
manently existing things cannot have activity (kriya) ; their appear- 
ance itself is their activity (kriya) as also their doer (karaka). 

Then, if the things have only momentary existence, how can there 
be actions and their fruits. This leads the author to an examination 
of the KarntapJialasambandha (ch. ix) (Relation of Action with their 
Fruits), in which he wants to establish that there are actions and 
fruits, but there is no doer, who leaving aside one set of skandhas 
produces another,—- all are mere symbols ( dharmasaiiketa ), the ori- 
gination of skandhas and dhatus being due to Pratityasamutpada . 

There are however some schools of philosophy like the Naiyjiyikas, 
Vai$e§ikas and Agamamatrakas (evidently refering to the Sarvasti- 
vadins) who contend that gunas (qualities), dravyas (elementary sub- 
stances), karma (motion), and so forth are realities and ever existent. 
To refute this view, $antirak§ita devotes six chapters (x-xv) to 
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the examination of the Satpadartha (six categories), and shows that 
the truth is devoid of them (taih §unyam rahitam ityarthah). 

But if the things of the world be non-existent, is not Pratltya- 
samutpada a matter which pertains to the province of mere sound 
(§abdavikalpa) ? This leads Santiraksita to an examination of the 
Sabdartha (ch. xvi). Sounds (Sabda- vikalpas) have no use unless 
they refer to upadhis (guna, dravya, etc.), which are in fact super-im- 
positions made by Vijnana upon the external world. In short sab da r- 
thas are misconceptions (vikalpas) obstructing true knowledge ; there 
is no connexion between the word and the meaning. The truth in 
the highest sense is beyond the scope of sabdartha , and beyond all 
vikalpas. As the Sabdarthas are accepted in the world of phenomena, 
the 'readier had no other alternative than to have recourse to Samvrti 
teaching in order to lead beings steeped in ignorance to the highest 
truth (Paramartha), and hence the usefulness of the theory of relative 
existence. 

Then the author proceeds to show by his examination of the 
Pr< UyaxHi n u ma napra ma na ntara (chs. xvii-xix) that the logical processes 
adopted by the non-Buddhistic schools to establish the truth are im- 
perfect (aspasta) while those of the Buddhists, confined to Pratyaksa 
and Anumana are perfect (spasta). 

Three chapters (xx-xxii) treat of the utility of Pratltyasamutpada 
in the refutation of (i) the Jaina syadvada (the assertion of possibilities 
and non-possibilities, (ii) the theory of transference (samkranti) of the 
Buddhist school of Samkranti kas, a branch of the Sarvfistivadins, lead- 
ing to an examination of the Tralkalyu (the past, present and future) 
and (iii) the Lokayata view that the world has a beginning and an 
end. This discussion ends with an examination of the Bahirartlia 
(objective world), favouring the views of the Vijrianavadins (see 
infra). 

The next two chapters (xxiv and xxv) deal with the question 
as to whether the theory of Pratltyasamutpada is apauruseya (revealed) 
like the Vedas, or uttered by Buddha after realisation by him of the 
truth within his own self. Santiraksita naturally favours the latter view 
and rejects the revealed character Apauruseyutva of the Vedas, or their 
character as self-evident {svatah pratndnya) truths. The last chapter 
(atindiiyadarsipuruaaparlksa) takes up the question of omniscience 
(sarvajnatva) attained by Buddha though it is also supposed by 
some of the brahmanic writers to have been attained by philosophers 
like Kapila. While discussing the Sarvajnatva of Buddha he also deals 
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with the attainments which distinguish a Hlnayanist from a Maha- 
yanist i.e. an Arhat from a Buddha. 

Now we shall conclude our remarks by referring to one or 
two points touched in the Foreword and the Introduction in 
connection with the last chapter. Dr. Bhattacharyya realises 
the impox*tance of the last chapter on SarvafUatva and has 
done his best to give us an idea of the contents of the chapter. While 
explaining ‘Sarvajnata,* he does not distinguish it from *Sarvakarajfiat£’ 
so exhaustively dealt with in the A bhisa may a lankarakd tikd . Then 
while speaking of the two 'screens*, kleSavarana (screen due to 
afflictions, such as raga, dvesa, moha) and jfteyavarana (screen obs- 
tructing true knowledge), he has missed the point, to which the 
remarks of the commentator are directed. The klehdvarana is removed 
by the realisation of the nairdtmya (essencelessness) of Fudgala 
(individual beings). This is achieved by the ^ravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas (Hlnayanists) by following the Hlnayanic code of discipline 
and the teachings of the Nikayas. In other words, the realisa- 
tion of Pudgalanairatmya means the attainment of that state of 
mind In which one finds the things of the world as mere Con- 
glomeration of elements without any essence, the existence of which 
is wrongly supposed by beings blinded by Avidya (ignorance). 
Hence a person, on attaining this state of mind, cannot have 
attachment, hatred etc. The Mahayanists, however, go further than 
this. They realise the Pudgalanairatmya as above, and then try to 
realize the Dharmanairatmya or Dharmasamatd , i.e., they realize 
that the elements (dhatu, dravya, guna and so forth) have in reality flo 
existence outside Vijuana, they being mere thought-creations Or 
super-impositions made by Vijnana upon the external world (discussed 
in ch. xxiii of this work). The realization of this fact makes the 
perfect beings look upon the whole world as undifferentiable by 
positive and negative attributes (and hence, sama). 

So the difference between Hlnayana and Mahayana, or for the 
matter of that, between an Arhat, a Pratyekabuddha, and a Buddha, 
hinges not so much on karuna (compassion) as stated by the editors, 
as on the realization of the two nairatmyas. Maitri and Karuna are 
counted as distinctive marks of Mah&yana, but it is really the realization 
of Dharmanairatmya that distinguishes a Mahayanist from a Hlnayanist, 4 
the latter being incapable of realising it according to the Mahayana 
standpoint. Both the editors have missed this point and made remarks 
(see Eng.Intro., pp.xlvii ff.; Sanskrit Intro., p.22) unwarranted by the text* 

I.H.Q,, DECEMBER, I929 30 
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As stated already the merits of the introductions in English and 
Sanskrit are many and reflect credit on their writers. The only thing 
that I would like to observe is that the historical information supplied 
about Vasumitra, Sanghabhadra and such other Buddhist writers should 
have been supplemented by the latest information supplied by the 
Japanese and French scholars in the oriental journals like the Eastern 
Buddhist , Toung Pao, and Bulletin de VEcole Franchise d* Extreme 
Orient . The works of Burnouf and Wassiljew, though old, 
are still invaluable for the biography of the creators of the post- 
Christian Buddhistic history. To give a few instances, he does not 
refer to Masuda's article in the Asia Major { 1925, p. 7) while speaking 
of Vasumitra (p. lvi ) ; for Buddhadeva (p. lviii) he does not consult the 
Abhidharmakoha . He does not also supply the biographical informa- 
tion given in the works of Taranatha or Burnouf. 

For Santirakgita also, he has not consulted Taranatha’s History 
of Buddhism > which contains some information and which may be given 
here : Taranatha (p. 204-5) tells us that the tradition about Santi- 
raksita being a follower of the Madhyamika school (cf. Eng. Intro., 
p. xxii) is wrong, for no one would believe it if he consults Sirnha- 
bhadraV commentary on Santiraksita’s Madhyamakalankara . Tara- 
natha further says (p.212) that it is a well-known fact that Arya 
Bodhisattva and the author of the Madhyamakalankara^ i.e., Santi- 
rakgita were identical. He worked for the salvation of beings, mainly 
during the reign of Gopala. In the treatise ‘Pure Logic of Buddlia- 
vacana* written by King Khri-srong /de-wtsan, the name of Pancjita 
Bodhisattva is mentioned as DharmaSantigho^a. Santiraksita might 
have been known by many names but his seven disciples refer to 
him as ‘Santirak§ita*. Taranatha further informs us that there is also 
an opinion that ^antiraksita, the author of the commentary on the 
Madhyomika-satya-dvaya composed by Jnanagarbha and the author of 
the Madhyamakalankara are not identical ; so it is open to doubt as to 
which Santiraksita is meant. This information naturally makes us 
hesitate to accept Dr. Bhattacharya's statements which mix up the 
different persons bearing the name Santiraksita. 

A perusal of the Editor's remarks in his Sanskrit Introduction 
(pp. i, 2) regarding Saugatamatasyanarvaclnata and his manner of treat- 


1 Simhabhadra learnt the Madhyamika text and its teachings 
from Sftntirak$ita (Tara.) p, 219). 
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ment of the subject-matter of the treatise show that, imbued as he may 
be with the ideas embedded in the Brail manic Sastras, his orientation 
towards the view of the Truth from the Buddhistic standpoint is as 
it should be. We welcome the publication of the treatise in spite of 
any shortcomings that may have crept into it for not settling the 
text by a comparison with the Tibetan version (see Cordier, Cat . du 
Fonds Tibetain , pt. iii, p. 456) to which, however, the present editors do 
not make even a passing reference. Had the publication been delayed 
for this reason like YaSomitra's Abhidharmakosavyakhya of the 
Bibliotheca Buddhica t the completion of the edition and its presentation 
before the public would have been postponed to the Greek calends. 

N. Dutt 
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Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient 

(Tome xxviii. nos. 1-2 : Jany-June, 1928). 

Aqmi-NO Mabito Genkai (779 a.c.).— Le Voyage de Kanshin en 
Orient (742 754) — Translated from Japanese into English by 
J. Takakusu (and from English into French by Mile Jeanne Wilkin). 
In this issue of the Bulletin appears only the Introductory chapter 
of the work “Travels of Kanshin in the East." Prof. Takakusu 
divides this chapter into four Sections : 

I. The period of Nara (710794) — This period is the central 
point of interest in the Japanese history, for during this period 
the civilisation of Japan rapidly advanced through the combined 
influence of the Korean, Chinese and Indian cultures. There was 
a University of the State at Nara, details of which are given here. 

II. The creators of the period of Nara — In this section, the lives 
and activites of the following distinguished persons are given : 
(i) Kanshin of China, (ii) Tajihi-no Mabito Ilironari, alias Tan 
Tch'e, (iii) Fujiwara-110 Asomi Kiyokawa alias IIo ts’ing, (iv) Abe- 
No Asomi Nakamaro alias Tchong Man, (v) Otomo no Sukune 
Komaro alias Hou-wan, (vi) Kibi-no Asomi Makibi alias Tchen 
Pei, (vii) Yeiyei and Fusho, (viii) Dosen of China, (ix) Hoshin 
of China, (x) Shitaku of China, (xi) Bodhisena of Southern 
India and Buttetsu of Camp? [Bodhisena was a brahmin of 
Bharadvaja gotra. He went to Mt Wou-t’ai in China (735 A.C.) 
in search of MafijuSrl, who was supposed to have been living there. 
He met on his way a priest of Campa called Buttetsu. Not finding 
Mafiju^rl on the mountain he went to Japan in search of him, 
at the instance of Hironari (No. 2 of this list). In 736 they arrived 
at Osaka and took up residence at the monastery of Daianji and 
the imperial court furnished them with their clothes and other 
necessaries. It is said that they used to converse in Sanskrit and 
Japanese. In Japan he was called Baramon Sojo. He gave instruc- 
tion in Sanskrit and the doctrine of GandavyUha . He died in 760 at 
the age of 57], (xii) Nyoho and Hosai, (xiii) Gun Horiki of 
K’ouen-louen and T’ien T’ing of Campa, and (xiv) Roben 

II L Text on the description of the Eastern Voyage of Kanshin — 
There are on it four different works, details of which are given here. 
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IV. Biographical notes on Kanshin~'l\\ttt arc numerous 
biographies of Kanshin in Japanese and Chinese mentioned here 
with details. 

LOUIS Finot.-— Nouvelles Inscriptions dn Cambodge . The writer gives 
in this article an account of the new inscriptions found by Monsieur 
V. Goloubew in course of his excavation at Sainbor : 

(i) Three altars have been found, one having the inscription 
* Purva \ the second ‘ Pahcima and the third on all four sides, Om 
jaintinaye svdhd. 

(ii) One pillar, the upper part of which is lost, the only notice- 
able inscriptions are the names of two donors. Kamratan Sri 
Bhavavannma and the Kumar a tan an M ucahnda. 

(iii) Another inscription found on a southern pillar of a new 
sanctuary discovered by Goloubew in June, 1927. It commemorates 
the excavation of a Linga of Hara (Siva) in 549 Saka (627 a, C.) 
by the brahmin VidyaviSesa, Secretary of King Ifianavarman. 
VidyaviSesa was proficient in &abda (Grammar), VaiSesika, Nyaya, 
Sankhya arid Bauddha philosophies. 

II. Inscriptions of Sek Ta Tuy. The temple of Sek Ta Tuy 
was noticed for the first time by Mr. Parmentier in 1929. The 
Gopura on the east of the 2nd enclosure offers 4 inscriptions. 
The inscriptions are in Sanskrit in £loka-form. 

The inscription on the pillars of the outer gate commemorates 
the erections of a lihga by the royal guru Yajflavaraha, its revenue 
being associated with that of another god Tribhuvana MaheSvara. 
There is a discussion about the date of the inscription, and is 
supposed to belong to the 10th century a. c. 

The two inscriptions of the interior gate are in Khmer. The 
first relates to sale of land, excavation of tanks, etc., while 
the second to the various donations given to the God of Mount of 
the brahmins. Its date is approximately the nth century a.C. 

III. The pillar of Prasat Trapdii Run — The inscription is on 
the four faces of the pillar. The west face has 59 lines in Sanskrit, 
the east 63 lines in Khmer, the south and the north 15 and 12 lines 
respectively containing a list of slaves of both sexes. 

The Sanskrit inscription after a hymn to Visnu, Siva and 
Brahma gives the genealogy of the family of the donor, Kavlndra- 
paridita, who was a teacher of Sanskrit literature. 

Th$ Khmer Inscription describes in detail the procedure followed, 
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in the transference of lands by gifts. This inscription is important 
from many points of view, specially because it helps to ascertain the 
situation of Aninditapura, a great principality of Cambodge. 

G. Coedes —Etudes Catnbodgiennes . In this series of studies, the 
present number contains : (xix) a discussion about “the Date of 
Bayon of Angkor” with an appendix containing the inscription of 
Bayon • (xx) The Capital of Jayavarman ; (xxi) The genealogical 
tradition about the first King of Angkor according to the Ins- 
cription of Yasovarman and of Rajendravarman ; (xxii) The Date 
of Accession of JayavarmaparameSvara, 

Paul MUS — Etudes Indiennes et Indochinoises. This article deals with 

(i) The Inscription of PrakaSadharma dedicated to Valmlki 

(ii) The Adorned Image of Buddhas : Its Indian Origin : 
Sakyamuni in the Mahayanic phase. Coedes takes the tradition of 
adorned human Buddha as purely Indo-Chinese, as there is no 
such conception in the Indian iconography. Durioselle differs 
from him in view of the fact that the adorned images of Buddha 
are found in Burma. The present writer refers to the report of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (1921*22) where Mr. R. Chanda 
has given illustrations of the new finds of Buddha images of great 
importance, having likeness with those of Pagan. He then 
examines the passage of the Saddharmapundaflka , relating to 
Buddhological conceptions and incidentally shows that the doctrine 
preached in it in the first chapter is Hlnayana while that in the 
later portions is Maliayana. Then he deals with the Trikaya 
conception, specially Nirmana and Sambhoga-kayas from literary 
and archaeological materials and paintings. In short, the writer's 
chief object is to trace the evolution of historic Buddha in the 
Mahayanic faith, (N. Dutt). 

Indian Antiquary, November, 1929 

Chintaiiaran Chakravarti— Bengal's Contribution to Philosophical 
Literature in Sanskrit . It has been shown in this continued article 
that Bengal was not content with the cultivation of Navya-nyaya 
only as is generally supposed but contributed to the literature of 
almost every other school of philosophy. 

Ibid, December, 1939 

BISHESHWAR Nath Reu.— The Sambhar Inscription of Calukya 
[ayasivpha's Time, The importance of the inscription lies In the 
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fact that samvat 998 or A.c. 941 (Vasu nanda-nidhan varse) has been 
given here as the date of the establishment of the Anhilwada 
kingdom by the SalarkI Mularaja, which event, according to 
V. A. Smith, took place in 961 A.C. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. Ill, pt. iv 

T. R. CHINTAMANI. — The Works of Prabhakara. In discussing 
the question as to which of the two works — Vivarana and Niban- 
dhana known to have been written by the great Prabhakara— 
should be identified with the extant Mtmamsa commentary called 
Brhatl, the writer of this article differs from Mm. S. Kuppusvami 
Sastri and supports Dr. Jha’s opinion that “the Nibandhana of 
Prabhakara is the same as the work that we have at present/' 

K. A. SubrahmaNYA Iyer. — Studies in the Imagery of the Rama * 
yava. 

O. K. Anantalakshmi Ammal.— Studies in the Ufa ni? ads. This 

instalment of the paper deals with Symbols and Upasanas expound- 
ed in the various Upanhads. 

D. T. Tatacharya Siromant. — Definition of Poetry or Kavya. In 
this portion of the thesis the different definitions of Poetry found 
in the works on Poetics have been considered. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer .—Kalidasa and the Philosophy of Love. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1929 

L. D. Barnett. — The Genius : A Study in Indo Euorpean Psycho- 
logy. The writer agrees that the conception of guardian deities 
known in India as adhi^thatr devatas presiding over things or 
individuals is of Indo-European origin. He shows that the Roman 
and Greek idea of good and evil spirits warring against one 
another has exact correspondences in both the Avestan and Vedic 
thoughts. 

H. R. DlWEKAR. — Bhamaha } Bhatti and Dharmaklrti. Evidences 
have been adduced here in support of the contention that Bha- 
maha could not have written his work after Bhatti and Dharma- 
klrti. 

Zeitichrift fur Indologie und Iranxstik, vol. VII, pt. i (1929) 

E, SlEG.— Karl Geldner{In Memoriam). It is an obituary notice 
of the great Vedic scholar Prof. Karl Friedrich Geldner, who 
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passed away on the 5th February, 1929 at the age of 76. He was 
born in Saalfeld in Thiiringen and was the son of the Archdeacon 
Geldner. He joined the University of Leipzig, where lie heard the 
lectures of Profs, Brockhaus and Windisch on Sanskrit and Zend 
(Avesta) for one year. He then moved to Tubingen, where he 
associated so much with Prof. Rudolf Roth that he settled there. 
Roth was then in the prime of his life and to him flocked many 
orientalists of the whole world. Among his students, there were the 
German Heinrich Zimmer, Richard Garbe, Bruno Lindner, 
the American Charles Lanman, the Swiss Adolf Kaegi, the 
Livonian Leopold von Schroeder and Peter von Bradtke. 

Geldner's first literary effort won for him a prize in 1874, which 
later on appeared in a developed form under the title Uber die 
Metrik des jiingeren Avesta (Over the Metric of the later Avesta). 
In 1875 appeared his Siebenzig Lieder des Rg-veda translated by 
Geldner and Kaegi with a contribution by Roth. The writer then 
gives an account of his works and the circumstances in which they 
were published. 

A. Venkatasubbiail — The Pafica t antra of Durgasimha. In this 
issue, this article has been concluded. The portion in the pre- 
sent issue deals with 4 ‘ Author Durgasitpha and the time in which 
he lived” ; the "Correspondences between Durgasimha^ version 
and other Paiicatantra versions” followed by an explanation of 
the questions whether Vasubhaga's Paficatantra is “an independent 
recension,’* and the relation between the original Paficatantra 
and Durgasiniha*s version, and that between the Paficatantra and 
Brhatkatha. A genealogical table is appended to the article 
showing "the relations between the different versions of the Brhat- 
katha and the Paficatantra.” 

Th. Zachakiae — Die Wortsammlung des Demetrios Galanos und 
Ihre Quelle (The Word-collection of Demetrios Galanos and their 
Sources). Galanos, a Greek Indologist, was born in 1760 and was 
in Benares in 1833. The writer says that the agreement 
between the Kalpadru and the lexicon of Galanos regarding the 
division of topics is so great that the latter must have had this 
Kosa before him and concludes that he utilised for his lexicon 
not only the Kosa but also the Amarakosa and Abludhanacinta- 
mani. 

J, J. Meyer.— Eitten Sckeidenden bis an Wasser begleiten (some 
lines of demarcation including that made by water) : The writer 
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mentions a number of ancient practices about the artifices resort- 
ed to by the Hindus for drawing the lines of demarcation. 

B. BREOLOER. — Study in Panini . It deals witli Sabdanuhasana (rules 
of phonetics). 

Th. STCHERBATSKY . — if her den Begriff'Vtjfiana* im Buddhismus (On 
the Conception of Vijftana in Buddhism). The writer justifies his 
opinion that citta = manah=vijfiana against the criticism which Mr. 
Wallace made while reviewing his book “The Central Conception 
of Buddhism” in Z. fur Buddhismus, VIII, p. 398. 

vol. VIII, pt. i. 

H. LiiDERS. — Philologte t Geschichte und Archiiologie in Indien . This 
is a lecture delivered by the writer on the occasion of the 
fifteenth German Orientalists* Conference held at Bonn, con- 
taining a review of the progress made in the philological, historical 
and archaeological studies relating to India. (N. Dutt). 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, October, 1929 

R. Shama Shastry. — The Ahvins . With the help of some clue 
furnished by a few Mahabharata-passages written in praise of the 
Advins and Vimalabodha's commentary thereon, the writer identifies 
the Vedic A6vins with the celestial bodies, the sun and the moon. 

M. H. Rama SHARMA. — Studies in Vijayanagara History . This is 
a summary of the Kannada work Paradara-Sodara-Ramana-Kathe 
by the poet Nanjunda written in circa 1525 dealing with the 
accession of Kampila to the throne and the rise of his son 
Kumara Ramanatha to greatness. 

L. V. RAMASWAMI Aiyar,— Austric and Dravidian . By the word 

‘Austric* the author describes the languages of the whole area 
extending from India on the west to the Polynesian Islands, and 
in this first instalment of which he points out what a great 
influence the Dravidian and Austric have hitherto exercised 
on each other, specially in Phonology. 

L. A. Krishna Iyer ^—Prehistoric Archaeology in Kerala* 
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Obituary Notice 

J- N. Samaddar 

It is with a heavy heart that we have to announce the passing 
away of a rising Bengalee orientalist, Prof. J. N. Samaddar, on the 
18th of November, 1929 at the early age of 45, much to the loss of 
oriental scholarship in India. He was ever ready to throw himself 
heart and soul into the vortex of any movement conducive to the 
study of ancient Indian culture. He was educated at Calcutta at the 
Presidency College and the Vangavasi College but he had to give 
up his studies owing to ill-health. He became a lecturer in history 
at P. M. College, Tangail, Mymensingh, and shortly afterwards, 
the senior lecturer at St. Columba’s College at Hazaribagh. In 
1912 he was appointed to a similar post at the Patna Govern- 
ment College where he served to the last of his days. In 1921 he 
was invited by the Calcutta University to deliver a course of 
lectures on the economic condition of ancient India, and in 1923 as a 
University Reader at Patna, he delivered his lectures on the glories 
of Magadha. These lecturers were collected and published in book- 
form. About the latter, Prof. A . B. Keith remarks : 

“The author of this very interesting treatise on the Glories of 
Magadha has already established his capacity for useful work by his 
valuable monograph on the economic condition of ancient India and 
not only the general reader but also the expert will find matter for 
profitable study in his examination of the history of the Magadhan 
Capitals, of the edicts of Asoka, and of the fate of the monasteries 
of Nalanda and Vikramasila.” 

The Benares and the Aligarh U niversities also invited him 
to deliver courses of lectures. In 1909 he brought out Ki Arthamti % 
a volume in Bengali. He took up the burden of initiating and 
maintaining a series of volumes on the history of India, Satna- 
samayika Bharata , which he intended to finish in 25 volumes. 
This was to contain Bengali translations of the accounts relating to 
India left by travellers from the times of Candragupta Maurya 
down to the end of the Muhammadan rule including the descrip- 
tions of India left by the Greeks, Romans and other Europeans, 
the Chinese, and the Muhammadans. The author did not live to 
finish the series but could publish the following volumes covering 
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nearly 2,500 pages : Five volumes containing the accounts written 
by Strabo, Pliny, Herodotus, Megasthenes, Arrian, Periplus etc. «(Pts. 
I-V). Two volumes containing * the descriptions of India by Fa-hian, 
Sang-yan, and Hui-Sang (Pt. VIII), and l-tsing (Pt. XI). Two 
volumes devoted to the writings of European travellers (Pts. XIX and 
XXI). During his last illness, he brought out the Sir Asutosk 
Memorial Volume. His other mentionable books are : En%rajer Katha , 
Arthasastra , Caturveda (Hindi). Some fictions also came out of his 
pen. His discovery of the Didarganj image is also worth mention- 
ing. 

Prof. Samaddar was of amiable disposition. He used to mix freely 
with his pupils and encouraged them in their different activities. The 
Chanakya Society, established for the purpose of encouraging studies 
in economics, owed to him a good deal. 

It will be apparent from what has been stated above that Prof. 
Samaddar tried hard to enrich the Bengali literature by the trans- 
lation of the accounts of the many travellers mentioned above, and 
endeavoured also to popularize the subject of economics by making its 
principles intelligible to his brethren of the province of Bengal by 
interpreting them in their mother tongue. When the Vifivabharatl 
at Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore's initiative took up the task of com- 
piling suitable Bengali text-books for the B.A. and the M.A. classes, 
Prof. Samaddar extended to him his active support and wrote a 
volume for the series. 
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Prakasavarsa and his Rasarnavalankara 


Although we have lost the poetical works of Prakasavarsa, Vikata- 
nitamba, Hast im alia, etc., it may be inferred from the single-verses 
attributed to them in the Subhasitavali and other Subhasita works, that 
they were great poets in the field of Sanskrit literature. There are 
several single verses in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara, the ^arngadhara- 
paddhati and the Subhasitavali, which are attributed to Prakasavarsa. 
In the same manner, there are some verses by Bhasa quoted in these 
works, but none of them are to be found in the thirteen plays of 
Bhasa, published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
editorship of Dr. Ganapati Sastri. On the contrary the following 
verse 

“Peya sura priyatamamukham iksitavyam 
grahyas svabhavalalito vikrtas ca vesah / 

Yenedam Idrsam adrsyata moksavartma 
dlrghayur astu bhagavan sa pinakapanih ,//” 
which is ascribed to Bhasa, is found in the Mattavilasaprahasana 1 2 of 
Mahendravikramavarman, son of Siinhavisnu (Pailava king). Hence 
it is not possible to rely upon these Subhasita works. 

In the field of Sanskrit literature the oldest rhetorician is Bharata- 
carya, who is supposed to be the author of the Natyasastra. In the opi- 
nion of scholars, Bhamaha and Dandin come next. The controversy 
regarding the posteriority and anteriority between Bhamaha and 
Dandin is still going on among scholars. But among these differences of 
opinion the majority are in favour of taking Bhamaha as prior to 
Dandin. The time of Bhamaha is supposed to be approximately “in the 
period between the last quarter of the seventh and the last quarter of 
the eighth century A.D.,” and of Dandin in the beginning or the first 
half of the eighth century. 3 The works of both Bhamaha and Dandin, 
the Kavyalahkara and the Kavyadarsa, are written on the same line, in 

1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 55. 

2 Vide Sanskrit Poetics by S. K. De., part, I, pp. 49. 70 (1923). 
There are differences of opinion in fixing the age of Bhamaha and 

Dandin. See also the introduction to the Kavyalahkara of Bhamaha 
by P. N. Naganatha Sastiin, Tanjore, pp. 3 and 4, 
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the same style, and with the same object. So it is but natural that 
they resemble each other in many places. Besides, some scholars have 
opined that Dandin must have known, and been well-versed in 
Bhamaha’s work. 

In the same field, there exists another work, namely Rasarna- 
valaiikara. This work has not yet been published, and a Ms. of 
the work in Devanagaii script is kept 3 in the Govt. Oriental Mss. 
Library 1 , Madras. On a careful inspection of the Ms. I find that the 
work is a valuable old contribution to Alankara literature. I read it 
several times, because the treatment of the subject is very clear, and 
the order of the treatment is a very good one, and not diffused, as in 
Bhamaha's work. I remembered several parallel passages in the 
works of Bhamaha and Dandin. As the Ms. is full of errors, 
and omissions, l was in search of another copy of the work. 
At last I got a palm-leaf Ms. of the work, preserved in the Mss. 
Library, Theosophica! Headquarters, Adyar, by the courtesy of 
Dr. C. K. Raja, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Madras 
University. I compared this original, which is very old (probably 
350 years old) and very much soiled, and I came to the 
conclusion that the paper Ms. is a transcription of the palm- leaf Ms. 
But with the help of this Adyar Ms., I was able to correct some 
of the mistakes, and fill up some of the omissions, which were the 
result of the carelessness of the copyist. Even now I do not think 
that the text is free from errors. The authorship of the work is 
attributed to Prakasavarsa, because the following sentences are to be 
seen at the end of the third and fifth chapters (pariccheda). 

(1) Iti Prakasavaraakrtau Rasarnavalankare Sabdalarikarapra- 

kasanarn nama trtiyah paricchedah. 

(2) Iti PrakaSavarsakrtau Rasarnavalankare ^rngaravyaktih 

pancamah paricchedah. 

The name of the work must be either Rasarnava 2 or Rasarnavalah- 
kara, because the last sentence of the fourth chapter bears the word 

1 R. No. 3761. 

2 There are two other works also in the same name. (1) Rasa- 
rnava— alam. Simha mahlpati, the nominal author is said to have 
been a Tanjore Prince of the last century. (2) Rasarnava— quoted 
in Sarvadarsanasamgraha, in Todarananda in Rasendracintamaifi.” 

Catalogus Catalogorum, I, 497. 
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Rasarnava only, while in other places Rasaranavalaiikara is used as 
the name of the work. The work contains five paticchedas or chap- 
ters. The first chapter treats of dosa, the second of guna, the third 
of §abdalankara, the fourth of arthalaukara and the fifth of ratiprapafica 
and srngaravyakti. From the name of the work, one will expect 
that this work describes rasa in a detailed manner. But there is noth- 
ing of the sort, and I think that even the fifth chapter itself in which 
some verses are to be found about rasa is imperfect, because I find 
several inconsistencies throughout the chapter. I guess that the 
present text of the fifth chapter is not complete and accurate. More- 
over the fifth chapter begins in the following manner 

“Uktas so’yam vibhavanubhavasancarisah^arah ,, (v.r). 

As mentioned above, the description is not to be found anywhere. 
All these tend to prove the incompleteness of the work. But in the 
palmleaf Ms. the work ends with these words — “Srir astu, harihara- 
garbhebhyo namah* — and a page of the leaf is left blank at the end. 

The Author 

I have already stated that some verses are attributed to Prakasa- 
varsa in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara. Cataiogus Catalogonun men- 
tions one Prakasavarsa as the son 1 of Sriharsa. In another place 
of the same work, it is stated that Prakasavarsa wrote a commentary 
on the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi. In addition to these, several verses can 
be seen in other Subhasita works 2 3 also by Prakasavarsa. Vallabhadeva 
the well-known commentator of the works of Kalidasa, Magha, 
May lira, etc., and the author of the Subhasitavali, refers to Praka- 
savarsa and says that he is his preceptor.* 0 The date of Valla- 


1 “Prakasavarsa, a Kasmlri poet. He was a son of Harsa and 
father of the poet Darsanfya.” — Cataiogus Catalogorum, I, 347. 

2 There are 28 verses attributed to Prakasavarsa in the Subha- 
sitavali of Vallabhadeva (edited by Peterson, 1886) and they 
are numbered as 3119, 981, 624, 417, 834, 438, 3135, 484, 860, 
2876, 2877, 3118 (?), 797 > 522, 959 , 418, 4 * 9 . 3 * 6 , 2 335 , 2879, 
899, 920, 867, 274, 459 , 273, (?), 248, and 2878. The verses 
834 and 484. above, are in the Sarngadharapaddhati also ascribed 
to Prakasavarsa. 

3 “Vallabhadeva, who wrote a commentary on the Sisupalavadha 
refers at the end of his note on a verse in the fourth cai .0 of the 
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bhadeva, in the opinion of some scholar is in the latter part 
of the tenth century A.C., and according to others in the fifteenth 
century. There were two PrakaSavarsas. One is a rhetorician, the 
author of the present work Rasarnava, and the other is a poet, who 
is mentioned as the author of several verses quoted in the Subha§ita 
works, and who wrote a commentary on Bharavi's Kiratarjunlya. 
The following statements make the above opinion very clear. 

Prakasavarsa in his Rasarnava mentions Bana as the best prose- 
writer 

“Yadrg gadyavidhau Banah padyabandhe na tadr§ah. ,> (III 87) 
This direct citation of Banabhafcta indicates that Prakasavarsa must 
have flourished after Bana (first half of the 6th century A.C.). Prakasa- 
varsa extracts many passages from other early works, and whenever 
he does so, he indicates them separately by using the words—* “yad 
aba 1 ’ “yad aha Mahabhamahah ,, etc., so that we can understand that 
they are the direct quotations from other works. Some examples 
of such citations are given below : — 

(1) “yad aha : — 

Prastavapatra 1 plutalanghitani 
cchedyani mayakrtam indrajalam/ 

2 ni yuddhani ca yatra vrttim 8 

tat 4 tadrSim arabhatlni vadanti”// (III — 29) 

(2) '‘yad aha Mahabhamahah : — 

Yatrarabhatyadigunas samasta 

mitratvam asritya mithah prathante// 

Misreti tain vrttim u§anti dhiras 
sadharanTm arthacatusfcayasya.//* (III — 37) 

Among these citations, the second refers to one Mah&bhamaha. 
According to this reference this particular verse is not to be found 
in the Kavyalankara of Bhamaha, because the vrtti is not described 
by him. Moreover, the name Bhamaha is used here with ‘'inahat/' 


work to Prakasavarsa as a contemporary of his own, from whom he 
has received instruction in the interpretation of the poem : 

“Srutva Praka§avar§at tu vyakhyatam tavad IdrSam./ 

Vifiesatas tu naivasti bodho* tranubhavad rte//” 

I Read ‘pata\ 2 Read ‘citrani*. 3 Read *nityam\ 

4 Read ‘taip\ 
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These help us to arrive at the conclusion that there were two 
Bhftmahas. 

The following lines occur in the UpamalankSraprakarana of Rasar- 
nava : — 

“Pratibimbam api preksya pratibimbi pratlyate/ 

Atas tad api [rasajiiair] upamanam udahftam// 

Rupam Samsanti [mudrapi] svanimittasya vastunah./ 

Upamanan na sa bhinna bhavatity aha (Bhama)hah.//”(IV, 91,92) 
The subject illustrated in the above lines is not to be seen 
in the Kavyalankara of Bhamaha. This also proves the existence 
of another Bhamaha. Here Prakasavarsa has mentioned only Bha- 
maha and not Mahabhamaha, for fear of infringement of metre. It is 
also clear that Prakasavarsa was familiar with the work of Maha- 
bhamaha (not Bhamaha, the author of the Kavyalankara). This 
same view can be supported by another statement. In the Kamadhenu, 
the commentary on Vamana’s Kavyalarikarasutravrtti, 1 Bhamaha is 
cited in the following places : — 

(1) "Bhamaho'pi— 

Prajfia navanavonmesaSalinl pratibha mata / 

Tadanuprananaj jived varnananipunah kavih //” (p. 4) 

(2) ‘‘Vrttilaksanam uktam Bhamahena : — 

Sutramatrasya ya vyakhya sa vrttir abhidhlyate/” (p. 4) 

(3) ‘‘Tad uktam Bhamahena 

UpaSlokyasya mahatmyad ujjvalah kavyasampadah iti" 

(p- 5) 

(4) “Atra kalanam uddefiah krto Bhamahena : — 

Nrttam gltam tatha vadyam alekhyam manibhumikah/” 
etc. (p. 29) 

(5) “Tulyasrutlnam bhinnanam abhidheyaih parasparam / 

Varnanam yah punarvado yamakam tan nigadyate’ 7 / 
iti Bhamahenoktam.” (p. 99) 

Among these extracts, some are to be found in the Kavyalahkara 
of Bhamaha, while the others are not. These latter extracts are 
supposed to be the quotations from another Bhamaha, whose name 
is mentioned in the Rasarnava, as Mahabhamaha, and who is 
much older than Prakasavarsa and Bhamaha. Prof. S. K. De holds 
the same view: 2 

“Although the name Bhamaha is not a common one in Sanskrit, 

I Benares edition, 1908. 2 Sanskrit Poetics, part I, 
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it attaches itself (besides two verses in Subhas : 1664*1665 that are 
also found in our text II-92, III-21) to a commentator on Vararuci's 
PrakrtaprakaSa, who is probably a different author.* 

“Etad grahyam surabhi kusumam malyam etan 1 nidheyam 
dhatte 6obham 2 viracitam idam sthanam asyaitad asya/ 

Malakaro raca)'ati yatha sadhu vijnaya malam 

yojyain kavye 3 sva vahitadhiya 4 tadvad evabhidhanam”// 

This verse is to be seen in both the works, R.asarnava and Kavya* 
lankara at the end of the third and first chapters respectively. But we 
have to decide the authorship of composition. Usually PrakaSavarsa 
indicates the extracts of other writers. In regard to this particular 
verse there is no indication that it is an extract. So it may be 
justly inferred that this verse must have been his own composition 
and Bhamaha borrowed it in his work. In the same manner Bhamaha 
has imitated PrakaSavarsa in many places in idea, and in construction 
of verses. In some other places the verses have been used by 
Bhamaha without any change. A list of such borrowings is appended 
herewith : 

(1) “Samudayarthaaunyam yat tad apartham 4 pracakBate /” 

(Bha. IV, 8; Pra. I, 31) 

(2) "Kvacid 5 asrayasaundaryad dhatte sobham asadhv api/ 

Kantavilocananyastam mallmasam ivanjanam// 
SannivesaviSesat tu duruktam api aobhate/ 

Nllam palasam abaddham® antarale srajam iva //" 

(Bha. I, 55 and 54 ; Pra. II, 50 and 5 r.) 

(3) ‘‘Sarvam sarvena sarupyam nasti bhavasya kasyacit/ 

Yathopapatti krtibhir upamanain 7 prayujyate// 
Akhandamandalah kvenduh kva kantananam adyuti / 
Yatkiiicitkantisamyat 8 tu sasinaivopamlyate' 7 / 

(Bha. II, 43 and 44; Pra. II, 64, 65) 
The above passages can be seen in the works of both Praka&ivarsa 
and Bhamaha. 


1 Pra. reads *na dheyam’. 

2 Pra. reads ‘bham idam iha punar nai ... ••• samyak.’ 

3 Pra. reads 'vyepyava.' 4 Bha. reads ‘thakam isyate.’ 

5 Bha. reads ‘kincid/ 6 Bha. reads 'arabdha.* 

7 Bha. reads 'ma su.* 8 Bha. reads ‘manyacchaSi/ 
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“Yad abhinnartham anyonyatn tjid ekartham pracaksate/” 

(Bha. IV, 12) 

(2) “Apakraman tu tad yatra paurvaparyaviparyayah/” 

(Pra. I, 33) 

'‘Yathopadesam kramaSo nirdeso ’tra, kramo matah/ 
Tadapetaiu viparyasad ityakhyatam apakramam ”// 

(Bha. IV, 20) 

(3) “prasiddharthapadanyasat prasada iti kirtitah/” 

(Pia. (II, 7) 

‘‘Avidvadariganabalapratitarthain prasadavat /” 

(Bha. 11,3) 


(4) '‘Jneyo’larikarayogo'yam k.iminlvapuso yatha / 

Nisargasundarasyapi prakarsadhayako dhruvam.”// 

(Pra. Ill, 2) 

“Na kantam api nirbhfisam vibhati vai itananam.'Y 

(Blm, I, 13) 

(5) “Vinayena vina ka srlh kii nisa. sasina vina / 

Vina ca slesacitrabhyam kldrsi vagvidagdhata”// 

(Pra. Ill, 80. $1) 

** Vinayena vina ka srlh ka nisa sasina vina /* 

Rahita satkavitvena kldrsi vagvidagdhata//” 

(Bha. I, 4) 

(1) “Uktabhinnartham ekartham vyaharanti visaradah/** 

(Pra. I, 32) 

In the same manner, the following passages can be seen in both 
the works of Prakasavarsa and Da nd in 

(1) “Samudayarthasfmyam yat tad apartham pracaksate 

(Da. Ill, 128; Pra I, 31) 

(2) “Ojas samasabhuyastvam ” 

(Da. I, 80; Pra. II, 17) 

(3) “Yatrodvego na dhfmatam.” 

(Da. II, Si j Pra. II, 62) 

(4) “Asti kacid avastha sa 1 2 sabhisangasya cetasah / 

Yasyam bhaved abhimata viruddharthapi bharati//” 

(Da. Ill, 133; Pra. 11,88) 

(5) “Ilia Sistamisisfcanam sistanam api sarvatha 3 / 


1 Da. reads ‘itlnyate*. 

3 Pra. reads ‘vadak 


2 Pra. reads 'sa ya (sava)gasya 
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Vacam eva prasadena lokayalra pravartate// 

Idam andham tamah krtsnain jayeta bhuvanatrayam/ 

Yadi Sabdahvayam jyotir 1 asamsaran 2 na dipyate*// 

(Da. I, 3 and 4; Pra. Ill, 67, 68) 

(6) “Anukampadyatisayo yadi ka§cid vivakgyate/ 

Na dosah punarukto’ pi 3 pratyuteyam alankrtih *//” 

(Da. Ill, 137; Pra. II, ss, 56) 

(7) '‘Krldagosfcluvinodesu tajjfiair aklrnamantrane/ 

Paravyamohane capi sopayogah prahelikah// ,> 

(Da. Ill, 97; Pra. Ill, 82) 

(8) “Na samhitam vivaksyamityasandhanam padesu yat / 

Tad visandhiti nirdisfcam na pragrhyadihetukam//” 

(Da. Ill, 159; Pra. II, 54, 55) 

The following passages of Prakasavarsa and Dancjin resemble 
each other: — 

(1) “Uktabhinnartham ekartham vyaharanti visaradah/ 

(Pra. I, 32) 

“AviSesena piirvoktam yadi bhuyo’pi kirtyate/ 

Arthatah sabdato vapi tad ekartham in a tain yatha//” 

(Da. Ill, 135) 

(2) “Lokatlta iviirtho yah so’timatra ihesyate/” 

(Pra. I, 34) 

“Lokatlta ivatyartham adhyaropya vivaksitah/ 

Yo'rthas te natitusyanti vidagdha netare janah//" 

(Da. II, 89) 

(3) “Na hi Kusfchadibhir dosai rabitam kaminlvapuh/ 

Nrttagltadicaturyagunan nadriyate kvacit //" 

(Pra. II, 2) 

“Syad vapus sundaram api svitrenaikena durbliagam/'* 

(Da. I, 7) 

(4) “Prasiddharthapadanyasat prasada iti klrtitah/” 

(Pra. II, 7) 

“Prasadavat prasiddhartham.” (Da. I, 45) 

(5) "Bandho mrdusphutonmisravarnajanma na sarikarah / 

Bhajate yatra sodbhedam tat samatvam udlryate//” 

(Pra. 11 , 8 ) 


I Pra. reads ‘yajjyotir/ 

3 Pra. reads ‘ktepi/ 


2 Da. reads # ram na/ 
4 Pra. reads ‘kriya/ 
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“Samam bandhesvavisamam te mrdusphutamadhyamah/ 
Bandha iurdusphutonmisravarnavinyasayonayah// 0 

(Da. I, 47) 

(6) “Akathoraksaranyasah saukumaryam udahrtam/” 

(Pra. II, 9) 

“Anisfchurakgfaraprayarn sukumaram ihesyate//* 

(Da. I, 69) 

(?) ‘‘Rudhahankarataurjityam.” (Pra. II, 29) 

'Urjasvi rudhaharikaram.” (Da. II, 275) 

(8) “Yatnah sambandhanirjnanahetuh ko’pi krto yadi / 

KramabhramSam api prahur na dosaip surayas tada//'* 

(Pra. II, 53, 54) 

“Yatnah sambandhavijfianahetuko’pi krto yadi / 
Kramalanghanam apyahus surayo naiva dusanam//” 

(Da. Ill, 146) 

(9) ‘‘Sukumararthabandhesu gaudai§ Sithilam isyate/ 

Anuprasadhiya te hi bandhavaidagdhyanisprhah//” 

(Pra. 11,67) 

“^ithilam / 

Anuprasadhiya gaudais tad i§tam bandhagauravat//” 

(Da. 1,43*44) 

(10) “Mattonmattadivakye§u napartham api dusyati/" 

(Pra. II, 74) 

#, Unmattamattabalanam ukter anyatra du§yati /” 

(Da. Ill, 128) 

(11) “Saiyisayayaiva sandigdham yadi jatu prayujyate/ 

Syad alankara evasau na dosa iti me matih//* 

(Pra. II, 76 , 77) 

“Idrsarn sairsayayaiva yadi va tu prayujyate/ 

Syad alankara evasau na dosas tatra tad yatha //* 

(Da. Ill, 141) 

(12) “Kantam bhavati sarvasya lokaslmanuvarttinah/” 

(Pra. II, 79) 

“Kantam bhavati sarvasya lokayatranuvarttinah//” 

(Da. I, 88) 

(13) “Uccyante rttayas tatra tathapi prasphuiantarah/” 

(Pra. Ill, 17) 

“Tatra vaidarbbagaiicjTyau varnyete prasphu{antarau/” 

(Da. 1, 48) 
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(C4) ‘Travrtter va nivrtter va yat karyam syan nibandhanam/ 
Tatrasya hetur ityakhya satprakarah sa kathyate// 

Ekah pravarttako hetur anyah karye nivarttakah/ 
Abhiivahetur aparo jfiapako’nyah prayojakah// 

Anyo bahuprapancas tu citrahetur iti smrtah / 

Kvapi patrafvasavandhyah] kvapyarthantarabadhitah//* 

(Pra. IV, ii, 12, 13) 

“Karakajnapakau hetu tau canckavidhau yatha/ 


Alarikaratayoddistam nivrttavapi tat samam/ 

Nirvartye ca vikarye ca hetutvam tadapeksaya/ 

Prapye tu karmani prayah kriyapeksaiva hetuta // 

Hetur nivarttaniyasya darsitah 

ramyah jfiapakahetavah// 

Abhavahetavah kecid vyahriyante manoharah/ 
Pragabhavadirupasya hetutvam ilia vastunah // 
Bhavabhavasvarupasya karyas\ otpfidanani prat i/ 

Diirakaryas tatsahajah karyanantarajas taBia//' 1 etc. 

(Da. II, 235-259) 

(15) “Suksmah siiksmagunas tu sati/’ (Pra. IV, 14) 

"Sauksmyat suksma iti smrtah/’ (Da. II, 260) 

(16) “ prayatnad va karanam sahakari yat/ 

Asadyate kriyarambhe tad dvidhaiva samahitam //" 

(Pra. IV, 18) 

“Kiricid arabhamanasya kar>am daivavasat punah/ 
Tatsadhanasamapattir ya tad ahus samahitam //” 

(Da. II, 298) 

^ 1 7) “Prasiddhahetutyagena hetvantaravibhavanam/ 

Svabhavabhavanam syad ya vibhavana //” 

(Pra. IV, 19, 20) 

“Prasiddhahetuvyavrttya yatkincitkaranantaram/ 

Yatra svabhavikatvam va vibhavyam sa vibh 5 vana// ,> 

(Da. II, 199) 

From these statements, I think it is possible to say that Bhamaha 
and Dandin are dependent on Prakafiavarsa, and hence PrakaSavaraa 
must have flourished before Bhamaha and Dandin, and after Bana- 
bha^a, i.e., between 650 A.C. and 750 a.C. 
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“Yad aha 

Yac ca vrtyangasandhyangalaksanadyagamantare/ 
Vyavarnitam id am cestam alankaratayaiva nah// ,) 

(HI, 38) 

The above verse, which must have been extracted by PrakaSavarsa 
from some early work, is seen in the Kavyadarsa of Dandin. As 
many other lines are found to be identical in Rasarnava and Kavyfi- 
darSa and are not indicated as quotations by Prakasavarsa, it leads one 
to the conclusion that Prakasavarsa and Dandin must have borrowed 
this verse from the same source, necessarily an ancient work like the 
Nafcyaveda of Bharatamuni. If Prakasavarsa had taken this particular 
verse from Dandin, he must have given the same indications to the 
other similar passages also. 

.There were many ancient rhetoricians before the age of Prakasa- 
varsa, and he cites them by using the words — ‘vidur budhal/, ‘rasako- 
vidaih/ ‘sastravido viduh,* ‘prahuh/ ‘vyaharanti visaradah, 1 2 etc. In 
the beginning of the Rasarnava he announces that he is going to 
describe the dosa in accordance with the method of the ancients. 

“KramaSah purvabhangya tu tatprapancah praklrtyate/" (I, 1) 

He also mentions several authors — *(A)dhyaraja\ ‘Srlsahasanka 
‘liana', and ‘Vatsyayana*, and works — ‘Arthsastra’ by ‘Mahesvara 
‘Svayambhu, ‘VatavyadhP, ‘Brhaspati’, and ‘Kautalya/ ‘Kamandaklya- 
nltisaraV and ‘Vidagdhamukhamandana'/ He declares that 


1 ‘When and where the author Kamandaka or Kamandakl lived, 
it is not possible to determine. It is certain, however, that he is 
anterior to Bhavabhuti who flourished in the seventh century A.D. 
For, it is legitimate to surmise that Bhavabhuti was conversant with 
the Nitisara of Kamandaka as he thought it fit to give the name, 
Kamandaka— the traditional sense of which is restricted to the author 
of the Nitisara — to a female ascetic in his Malatlmadhava as profi- 
cient in the art of diplomacy. The Nitisara is also cited at the end 

of the first chapter of Dasakumaracarita of Dandin Dr. 

Rajendra Lai Mitra, in his preface to Nitisara of Kamandaka, observes 
that a work of the like title was taken to the island of Bali by the 
Hindus who migrated thither about the beginning of the Christian 
era.” Introduction to Kamandaklya Nitisara, T.S.S., no. 14. 

2 Vidagdhamukhamandana by Dharmadasasuri. “Kincayam 
kavirajah kldrsah, kasmin samaye kam bhuvam alaficakareti vijAatum 
atlva durghatam. Tathapi svamatya kiAcin nirdharyate. Yad asau 
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in the age of Sahasanka, Sanskrit was spoken by all the people in the 
country. 

“Kale Srlsahasankasya ke na Samskrtabhasinah/" (III, 92) 

From this we can guess that Sahasanka also was like Parama- 
bhattarakamaharajaclhiraja§iiharsavardhanacakravartin, a patron of 
Sanskrit literature. In the same way he announces that in the age 
of (A)dhyaraja, Prakrta was very familiar to the people. The direct 
citation of several works on ArthaSastra is to be found in the work. 
PrakaSavarsa, it seems to me, describes the origin and development of 
ArthaSastra chronologically, and by the use of present tense in 
the word ‘pravartate* in the following line, 

“Vatavyadher api granthas saprapaficah pravartat e/” 

(IV, 57) 

he makes special reference to the ArthaSastra of Vatavyadhi, that 
was familiar in his time. 

Bhamaha and Dandin borrow the ideas of PrakaSavarsa, and in 
some places they differ from each other in their opinions. 

For instance: 

(1) In Rasarnava the yamaka is divided into seven kinds. Bha- 
maha has divided them into five varieties, and includes the remaining 
two among these five. 

(2) PrakaSavarsa describes *hetu\ 'suksma' and ‘lesa* as . separate 
alankaras. Bhamaha condemns this separation because they are 
not exhaustive. 

“HetuS ca suksmo leSo'tha nalafikaralaya matah / 
Samudayabhidheyasya vakroktyanabhidhanatah// 


Dharmadasanama surir bauddha<adhuh ‘Siddhausadhani’ iti pratha- 
mapadyena, madhye Buddha-devastutya ca, tatah aslrvadokteh iti 
tikatippanaslokaiS ca jnayate. Ayatn ca sarve§u desesu krtavihara- 
nah kavya-lankara-kosa citrakalapravinafi caslt. Kiiica prathamam 
firautasmarta-dharinl tadudvejanenaiva svadhannam vasatim ca vihaya 
magadhesu Patallputre bauddhadharmani siariye. A yam ca bauddha- 
nam katamasmin raja 11 i Patallputre magadhan prasasati satv asld ityadi 
na jftay ate/* 

Introduction to Vidagdhamukhamarujana, Edited by Rama- 
prapanna Sastri. 

In this work the praSnottaras are described in the second and the 
third paricchedas. 
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Gato'stam arko bhatlndur yanti vasaya paksinah / 

Ityevamadi kirn kavyam vartam enam pracaksate//^ 

But Dandin condemns the opinion of Bhamaha and establishes 
that they are principal alankaras. 

“Heius ca suksmalesau ca vacSm uttamahhuaanam/ 

Gato’stam arko bhatlndur yanti vasaya paksinah// 

Itidam api sadhveva kalavasthanivedane/” 

(3) PrakaSavarsa has accepted ‘yukti (hetu) viruddha' and ‘prat i- 
jftaviruddha’ as dosas. But Bhamaha does not agree with PrakilSavarsa. 
Dandin has stated that there is difference of opinion among rhetoricians 
as to whether they are dosas or not. 


The subject-matter 

Bhamaha and Dandin give definitions and illustrations for all 
alankaras, gunas, dosas, etc. which they describe, while Praka§avarsa 
merely defines. I have stated elsewhere how many paricchedas 
Rasarnava contains and have spoken about the subject-matter they 
individually deal with. The first pariccheda is styled dosapramosa. 
In this pariccheda dosas are described as of three kinds, namely 
(i) padadosa, (2) vakyadosa, and (3) vakyarthadosa. The padadosas are 
fourteen in number. They are : — ( 1 ) asadhu (2) anibaddha (3) kasta 
(4) klista (5) anarthaka (6) apustartha (7) gudhartha (8) apratita 
(9) sasamsaya (10) neyartha (11) asamartha (12) aprayojaka (i3)desya 
and (14^ gramya. In this classification the last, gramyadosa, is further 
divided into three, namely (a) asabhya b) amangala and (c) ghrnakara. 

Vakyadosas are also fourteen in number. They are: — (1) sabda- 
hina (2) kramabhrasfea (3) visandhi (4) punarukta (S) vyakirna 
(6) bhinnavrtta (7) saukTrna (8) garbhita (9) bhinnalinga (10) bhinna- 
vacana (11) khanja (12) nyiina (13) adhika and (14) slesa ligunahlna. 

The bhinnavrtta is again classified into two as follows : 

“Tad varnayati bhedena dvidha tajnair udahrtam,” 
of which the yatibhranisuclosa is one. In addition to this yati- 

bhramsa, they have also treated of another dnsa which is named 

bhinnavrtta. 

The gunas can be divided into (1) Sabdagnna (2) artha- 

guna and (3) ubhayaguna. The sabdaguiris are (a) slesa (b) samata 

and (c) sukumarata. Arthagunas are (a) arthavvakti (b) prasada and 
(*) kanti. Ubhavagunas are (a) ojas (b) madhurya (c) audarya and 
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(d) samadhi. The absence of these ten gunas is described as ten do§as. 
These are indicated by the word adi^abda in the expression ‘Slesadiguna'. 
They areas follows (i) Slesaviparyaya (2)samyaviparyaya(3)sau- 
kumaryaviparyaya (4) arthavyaktiviparyaya (5) prasadaviparyaya (6) 
kantiviparyaya (7) praudhiviparyaya (8) madhuryaviparyaya (9) au- 
daryaviparyaya and (10) nissamadhi. 

There are 16 dosas relating to vakyartha. They arc: — (1) apartha 
(2) vyartha (3) ekartha (4) sasamSaya (5) apakrama (6) khinna (7) 
atimatra (8) virasa (9) parusa (10) hlnopama (n) adhikopama (12) 
visadpSopama (13) aprasiddhopama (14) niralankara (15) aSlila and 
(16) viruddha. 

Among these, the last viruddhado§a can be classified into three 
sections under the names (1) pratyak§aviruddha (2) anumanaviruddha 
and (3) agamaviruddha. The pratyak§a includes (a) defiaviruddha 
(1 b ) kalaviruddha and (c) lokaviruddha ; anumana includes (a) yukti- 
viruddha (b) aucityaviruddha and (c) kama^astraviruddha. The line 
which describes the characteristics of kalaviruddha is not to be seen 
in the text. But the statement in the second chapter that kalaviruddha 
sometimes becomes a guna by some reason, clearly indicates that 
the description of this dosa is omitted in the original palm-leaf 
manuscript. 

Bhamaha has treated of only 15 do$as. And he has not divided 
them with reference to pada, vakya or vakyartha. For, these dosas, 
when they relate to pada, vakya and vakyartha, come under the respect- 
ive categories. He also declares his approval of two do§as yuktivirud- 
dha and pratijfiaviruddha. He says that the punaruktadosa becomes 
neyartha when it is related to artha. Dandin has accepted only ten 
do§as, and these ten dosas relate to artha and 6abda. He also 
mentions the controversy which existed among rhetoricians about 
yukti (hetu) viruddha and pratijfiaviruddha, as to whether they are 
guna or not. 

Under the head of vakya there exist two dosas, nyuna and adhika, 
and the same are also described under vakyartha as nyunopama and 
adhikopama. There is no difference among these dosas except their 
difference in relation to vakyartha. With regard to upama, four 
do$as are defined under vakyartha. The first two, nyunopama 
and adhikopama, are illustrated by Bhamaha and Dandin, and the 
last two, aprasiddhopama and visadrfopama, are explained only by 
Bhamaha. Regarding these two, Dandin is silent In addition to 
these, Bhamaha and Dan<jin speak of two more upamadosas which 
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arc caused by the difference in gender and number among upamana 
(that with which anything is compared) and upameya (that which 
is compared). Prakasavaisa has designated them as bhinnalinga and 
bhinnavacana and placed them under the head of vakya. There is 
a seventh upamadosa known as viparyaya (asadrSata?) which is men- 
tioned by Bhamaha alone. Bhamaha in his Kavyalankara says that 
these seven upama-defects are expressed by Medhavirudra, one of his 
predecessors. 

The second pariccheda is styied gunopadana (acquisition of 
qualities). 

I. Guna c : are divided into sabda and artha. The Sabdagunas are 
22 in number. They are: — (i) alesa (2) prasada (3) samata (4) 
madhurya (5) sukumarata (6) arthavyakti (7) kanti (8) audarya ^9) 
udattata (10) ojas (11) aurjitya (i2)preyas (13) susabdata (14) samadhi 
(15) suksma (16) gambhlrya (17) samksepa (18) vistara (19) sammitya 
(20) bhavikatva (21) riti and (22) ukti. 

AH these names are significant of their character. Prakasavaisa 
insists that words and sentences should be constructed in a particular 
form to bring about these qualities. Arthagunas also are 22 in 
number. There is no separate name for them and they bear the 
names of sabdagunas. Bhamaha has not devoted any particular 
chapter or section to describe gunas which are indispensable to poetry, 
while Dandin treats of only ten gunas as the essence of Vaidarbha- 
marga. Neither does he mention gunas that are related to Gaudamarga 
except some differences between Vaklarbhl and Gaudl. Some of 
the gunas described by Prakasavarsa are considered as alankaras by 
Bhamaha and Dandin, because their characteristics seem to be the 
same in all three works. The characteristics of audarya and udatta 
are as follows : — 

"Vadanti bandhavaikatyam audaryam kavipungvah/ 

$Iaghyair visesanair yuktam udattam iti tad viduh //” (II, 16) 

Dandin says that some rhetoricians ascribe the definition of 
udatta to udara (audarya). 

“Slaghyair visesanair yuktam udaratn kaiScid isyat e/” 

II. After the description of gunas, the author explains the manner 
in which the dosas treated in the first pariccheda sometimes become 
gunas and he speaks of 43 such dosas, excluding only one 
dosa, virasa. It is not possible to decide whether the author 
actually omitted this particular dosa or it is an omission in the manu- 
script as in the case of kalavirodha. 
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“Dosanam api yesain syad gunatva a karanat kvacit / 

Catvarimsat tad ucyante te ca vaisesika gunah .//'* 

(II. 35. 36) 

In the above verse, the author says that there are only 40 dosas. 
This number seems to me inconsistent, because he defines 43 such 
dosas altogether. He treats of dosas as gunas under the same order 
as is used in the first pariccheda, i.e., at first, pada, then vfilcya, 
and then vakyartha. Describing the last dosa under vakya, Praka- 
savarsa says that the absence (1) of slesaguna will be construed as 
saithilyadosa (2) of samya as vaisamya (3) of saukumarya as ka$hora 
(4) of arthavyakti as neyartha (5) of prasada as aprasanna (6) of kanti 
as avyutpanna (7) of praudhi (ojas) as apraudhi (8) of madhurya as 
anirvyudha (9) of audarya as niralankara and (10) of nissamadhi as 
rjumarga. Among these, the fourth and ninth, neyartha and niralan- 
kara, are treated as separate dosas under vakya and vakyartha respec- 
tively. From the nature of the treatment of these ten dosas ‘Slesadi- 
gunahlna', it can be presumed that the author is not very particular 
in considering such absence as dosas. On the contrary, he is very 
particular that the ten gunas (in addition to other gunas) should be 
indispensable to poetry. With a similar view in mind, Dandin treats 
of ten gunas and not of their absence as constituting dosas : — 

*'$lesah prasadas samata inadhuryain sukumarata / 

Arthavyaktir udaratvam ojahkantisamadhayah , y/ 

III. The beginning of the second chapter (pariccheda) is as 
follows : — 

“Nirdi§tasyapi kavyasya gunopadanam antara '7 (II, 1) 

From this it can be inferred that the author himself has described 
the characteristics of kavya with its various divisions elsewhere, and 
therefore the same is not treated in this work. Moreover, the work begins 
without any benedictory verse or any kind of introduction such as 
‘granthakartrpraSasti, 1 < anubandhacatustayanirupana , etc. The first 
pariccheda is devoted to dosas. All these go to prove that there 
must have existed some more chapters of the work containing ‘kavya- 
nirdesaprakarana’ and other connected matter. As Bhamaha and 
Dandin extensively desciibe the characteristics of kavya and their 
varieties, there must have been a source for their works. 

I. The third pariccheda is styled sabdaiahkaraprakafena (mani- 
festation of figure of speech depending for its charm on sound or 
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words). At first, Praka^avarsa gives the general characteristics of 
alankara in a clear manner. Then he divides them into three classes 
(i) bahyas (2) abhyantaras and (3) ubhayas. The 3abdalaiikaras 
come under the first class, because they elevate sound or words. 
The antaras (abhyantara) are called arthalankaras because they elevate 
the sense of poetry. The author has not given the names of alahkaras 
which come under the third class ubhaya. But from the nature of his 
treatment it is very easy to guess that alankfiras like slesa come under 
the third class. 

II. There are 18 §abdalankaras. They are: — (1) jati (2) riti (3) 
vrtti (4) racana (5) ghatana (6) mudra (7) chaya (8) yukti (9) bhaniti 
(10) 6ravyata (11) slesa (12) citra (13) aucitya (14) prasnottara (15) 
prahelika (16) anuprasa (17) yamaka and (18) gudhokti. 

The jati, which is in the form of Samskrta, Prakrta, etc., is divided 
into suddha and sadharanl. Without mentioning their general term 
and without dividing them into Suddha and sadharanl, Bhamaha 
and Dandin classify languages into Sarnskrta, Prakrta and Apa- 
bhrainsa, but Dandin adds a fourth one called Misra. Dandin states 
that they are the divisions of vanmaya. There are five rltis, namely 
(i) vaidarbht (2) gaud! (3) paftcall (4) lati and (5) avanti. Riti is 
the name given to the construction of a sentence according to the 
peculiarities of the people using it. According to Dandin there 
are several rltis, but two of them, vaidarbhl and gaud!, are more 
important than others because these exhibit marked differences. 
He describes extensively only these two. There are four vrttis: 
(i) kaisikl (2) arabhatl (3) bharatl and (4) satvatl. Mudra is 
divided into four kinds in relation to (1) vibhakti (2) vacana (3) 
samvidhana and (4) samuccaya. Imitation of other writers is called 
chaya. It is divided into six kinds (1) padayukti (2) padarthayukti 
(3) vakyayukti (4) vakyarthayukti (5) prakaranayukti, and (6) praban- 
dhayukti ; bhaniti into four (1) sambhavanarupa (2) asambhavanariipa 
(3) kalpanarupa and (4) virodharupa ; sravyata into six (1) asirupa (2) 
namaskriyarupa (3) nandlrupa (4) vasturupa (5) bljarupa and ( 6 ) 
prarocanarupa ; slesa into six (1) prakrtislesa (2) vibhaktislesa (3) 
padaslesa (4) vacanaslesa (5) bhasaslesa and (6) pratyayaslesa ; aucitya 
into two (1) abhidhanaucitya and (2) bandhaucitya ; and prasnottara 
into six (1) antah-prasna (2) bahih-prasna (3) ubhayapraSna (4) prsta- 
prasna (5) uttarapra^na and (6) jatiprasna. Praka.4avarsa states that 
the study of the work Vidagdhamukhamandana will furnish a detailed 
description, and varieties of prasnottara. Prahelika (a riddle) is divided 
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into six kinds (i) parivartita (2) vinyasta (3) lupta (4) vyutkrama (5) 
binduka and (6) artha. Bhamaha has not illustrated prahelika, 
but he says that the surname of prahelika is yamaka, and it is des- 
cribed by Ramasarman in his Acyutottara. Dandin mentions 14 
varieties of prahelika and describes them with examples. There 
is no similarity between varieties described by PrakaSavarsa and 
Dandin. There are seven kinds of yamaka. They are: (1) 
avyapeta (with restricted position of letters or words) (2) avyapeta 
(without restriction of letters or words in their position) (3) vyapeta 
(with restricted position of letters or words) (4) vyapeta (without 
restriction of letters or words) (5) avyapetavyapetaka (with restricted 
position of words or letters) (6) avyapetavyapetaka (without restriction 
of letters or words in their position) and (7) samudgaka. Accord- 
ing to Bhamaha’s division, yamaka is of five kinds viz. (1) adiyamaka 
(2) madhyantayamaka (3) padabhyasayamaka (4) avallyamaka and 
(5) samastapadayamaka. He includes the other varieties sandastaka, 
samudgaka, etc. with the above five. In addition to seven varieties 
treated by Praka^avarsa, Dandin separately describes some more, 
namely sandasta, samudga, slokabhyasa, mahayamaka and pratiloma. 
He also informs us that even though the sandasta is included with 
some other species by some authors, he is very particular to make it 
a separate one. In the beginning of the third pariccheda of his 
Kavyadarsa 1 he has devoted 78 verses to the description of yamaka- 
varieties. 

According to the author, anuprasa comes after prahelika. But 
in the present text no description is available regarding anuprasa, 
because yamaka is treated after prahelika. I think that the des- 

1 There are many editions of Kavyadarsa. The Calcutta 
edition by Jivanand' 1 Vidyasagara contains only three paricchedas, 
joining the third and fourth prakaranas together. I have seen 
an old palm leaf Ms. of Kavyadarsa in Travancore, and the 
following particulars are to be found in this Ms.:— (1) It contains four 
paricchedas, including a separate one for dosas. (2) The last sentence 
of each chapter contains Aryadandiviracite (not Acaryadandi) Dandya- 
lamkare (not KavyadarSe). 

Dandyalamkara is the original name of the work. It was afterwards 
styled ‘Kavyadarsana’ and now ‘Kavyadarsa/ There is a transla- 
tion of the work in Tamil, entitled ‘Dandi-alamkara 1 which, I 
suppose, was translated about the 10th century a.c. 
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cription of anuprasa in the Ms. is lost. After dividing yamaka into 
seven kinds* the author says : — 

"Laksyalaksanabodhartham dinmatram tu pradarSyate 9 ’/ 

(III,6 4 ) 

But the laksyalaksanbodhapradarSana is also not to be found in 
the text. Gudhokti is of five kinds. They are: (i) by kriyabheda 
(2) by karakabheda (3) by sambandhabheda (4) by paaabheda and (5) 
by abhiprayabheda. 

III. After giving this description Prakasavaraa says that 
these alaiikaras are the several positions of the Goddess of speech, 
they are to be the main points of the sentences to be construct- 
ed in such a way as will give proficiency, fame, reputation, glory, 
and credit to the writer, and that they are indispensable to 
poetry. 

IV. He concludes the third chapter (pariccheda) with a descrip- 
tion of the passage — “vicitra hi Sarasvatl.* 

The fourth chapter is styled Arthalamkaranirnaya (considera- 
tion of arthalamknras). There are 28 such alamkaras. They are : 
(1) jati (2) hetu (3) ahetu (?) (4) suksma (5) sara (6) samahita (7) bhava 
(8) vibhavana (9) anyonya (10) virodha (11) visama (12) sambhava (13) 
pratyanlka (14) vyatireka (15) asangati (16) lesa (17) parivrtti (18) 
nimilana (19) vitarka (20)smarana (21) bhranti (22) abhava (23) agama 
(24)upamana (25) anumana (26) pratyaksa (27) samSaya and (28) 
atiSaya. 

Among these 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11-14, 15, and 18-26 are not described 
by Bhamaha. He treats of some additional alamkaras : (1) arthantara- 
nyasa (2) ananvaya (3) apahnuti (4) aprastutaprasamsa (5) aksepa (6) 
asis (7) utpreksa (8) udatta (9) upama (10) upameyopama (n) urjasvin 
(12) tulyayogita (13) dipaka (14) nidarsana (15) paryayokta (16) prati- 
vastupama (17) prcyas (18) bhavika (19) yathasamkhya (20) rasavat (21) 
rupaka (22) viSesokti (23) vyajastuti (24) siesa (25) samasokti (26) 
sahokti (27) samsrsti, and (28) svabhavokti, which are not defined in 
the Rasarnava. Dandin has accepted 35 alamkaras in all, and he descri- 
bes them with examples. He has reproduced nine alamkaras (2, 4, 6 , 
8, 10, 14, 16, 17 and 28) from the Rasarnava. In addition to these, the 
following occupy his attention . (1) svabhavokti (2) upama (3) rupaka 
(4) dlpaka (5) avrtti (6) aksepa (7) arthantaranyasa (8) samasokti (9) 
utpreksa (10) krama (u) preyas (12) rasavat (13) urjasvin (14) paryayokta 
(15) udatta (16) apahnuti (17) sle§a (18) vi$e§a (19) tulyayogita (20) 
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aprastutapraSamsa (21) vyajastuti (22) nidarSana (23) sahokti (24) asis 
(25) sanldrna and (26) bh.ivika. 

(1) Preyas (2) urjasvin (3) udatta and (4) bhavika, which are 
regarded as gunas by Prakasavarsa, are converted into alamkaras 
by Bhamaha and Dandin. In the Rasarnava the slesa is included in the 
fcabdalanikara. Bhamaha and Dandin have transferred it to arthalam- 
kara. The jati is also described as the first sabdalamkara. Hetu 
is divided into six kinds: (1) pravartaka (2) nivartaka (3) abhava 
(4) jnapaka (5) prayojaka and (6) citra. Dandin has divided hetu 
into four varieties excepting the first two, and given the name karaka 
to prayojaka. He also mentions that jnapaka and karaka will come 
under pravrtti and nivrtti and divides karaka into three kinds : 
(<?) nirvartya ( 6 ) vikarya, and (c) prapya, and divides citrahetu into 
many varieties : (a) durakarya ( b ) karyasahaja (c) karyanantaraja (d) 
ayuktakarya (e) yuktakarya, etc. Prakasavarsa has divided sukama 
into six kinds, whereas Dandin into two. Sara is of two kinds 
under dharmi and dharma. Samahita also is of two kinds. Dandin 
makes no division of this alamkara. Prakasavarsa says that virodha 
may come also under ^abdalanikara, but for fear of increasing the 
number of §abdalamkaras, he has not illustrated it in the Sabdalamkara- 
prakarana. The divisions of sambhava are (1) vidhi (2) nisedha (3) 
ubhayarupa and (4) ubhayavarjita. Vyatireka is calculated into 
seven kinds (1) ekavyatireka (2) ubhayavyatireka (3) sadrsavyatireka 
(4) asadr^avyatireka (5) sajativyatireka (6) vyaktivyatireka and (7) 
rupakaprakrti. Bhamaha makes no divison of this alamkara. Dandin 
also speaks of seven species of this, and has given the same name for 
I, 2, 3 and 5. The remaining ones are (a) saksepavyatireka ( 6 ) sahe- 
tuvyatireka and (c) saslesavyatireka. He also describes some varie- 
ties of the third, sadr§ayvyatireka. They are : (a) Sabdopadanasad- 
rsyavyatireka and (2) pratlyamanasadrsyavyatireka, etc. Abhavalatn- 
kara is classified into four varieties: (1) pragabhava (2) pradhvamsa- 
bhava (3) atyantabhava, and (4) kalpitabhava. Here anyonyabhava 
is not mentioned, and samsargabhava alone is described. Some 
Naiyayikas hold the opinion that samsargabhava contains only three 
kinds, omitting the last one, whereas some others have opined that 
it has four divisions. Prakasavarsa supports the latter and gives 
four divisions of abhava, Kalpitabhava is also called samayikabhava. 
Agamalainkara is described extensively. It is divided into four 
kinds : (1) dharma (2) artha (3) kama and (4) moksa. Dharma can 
be earned by pravrtti and nivytti. There are three kinds of artha: 
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(i) pitrya (2) sva and (3) sancita. PrakaSavarsa makes reference to 
the works on Arthasastra, and describes ten important sections of a 
treatise on Arthasastra. They are : (1) vinayaskandha (2) vartaskandha 
(3) vyavahrtiskandha (4) raksaskandha (5) mantraskandha (6) upaya- 
skandha and (7) vibhramaskandha (8) upanisatskandha (9) yuddha- 
skandha and (10) praSamaskandha. Then he shows ten main uses of 
Arthasastra and deals with kama, and classifies women into {a) kanya 
(b) svastri (e) parastrl and (d) samfmya. Kama related to kanya will 
fall under two categories as vaivahika and paradarika, Svastri can 
be divided into two kinds as rudha and avaruddha, and parastrl 
into three as rudha, avaruddha, and randa. Pratyaksalamkara will 
come into five classes according to their relation to arthapancaka. 

As the experienced men will long to taste the charm and richness 
of ideas, the poet who writes kavya is expected to construct sentences 
in such a way that they will be full of ideas and beauties. Thus 
he closes the fourth chapter. 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri has observed 1 that ( a ) Bhamaha was familiar 
with Bhasa's dramatical works, (b) the origin of Brhatkatha is after 
Bhamaha, (c) he must have flourished before Kalidasa, and (d) his 
age may be settled as the first century B.c. But these are only 
the assumption of Dr. Sastri. 

There was no work available on the history of Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians, their systems, and (heir comparative merits. Prof. S. K. De, 
who has been working in this field for a long time, has made a 
valuable contribution to the Sanskrit world, by publishing his ‘San- 
skrit Poetics.* In this work he has described all the rhetoricians 
and their works chronologically, and made comparative statements. 
I find that about 410 rhetoricians and 430 alamkara- works receive 
his attention, including minor works and authors. But the Rasarnava 
of PrakaSavarsa, which is the earliest work on poetics after the 
Natyaveda, is not cited in his work and the reason may be the rarity of 
the Ms. 2 3 * Some time after the publication of his work he came to know 
the existence of the Rasarnava and made the following remarks 8 

“Rasarnava by Prakasavarsa. It is in five paricchedas, the 

1 Vide Sans. Intro, to Svapna*. TSS, No. 15. pp. 2 3 2 5. 

2 I thank the authorities of the Government Mss. Library, Madras, 
for allowing me to use this Ms. 

3 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. IV. part If, 

p. 283. 
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first four of which deal with guna and dosa and the last 
with rasa. This work also shows the influence of the above 
work of Bhoja (&rngarapraka§a). It is a comparatively recent 
composition, and PrakaSavarsa cannot be identical with 
the PrakaSavarsa known to us as the preceptor of Vallabha- 
deva, the famous scholiast on the standard classical kavyas.” 
From the statements made by me about PrakaSavarsa and his 
work, it is easy to understand that these remarks of Prof. De are not 
acceptable. His statement that “the first four (paricchedas) of which 
(Rasarnava) deal with guna and do§a” is unquestionably an error and 
the same is found in the report of the Mss. Library also. 

After the printing of the text, I have been able to make some 
corrections and emendations of the text, and I give them below : — 

(1) ‘hatam deSakalaloka* (I — 40) 

(2) ‘nllam palasa’ instead of ‘nllam ca pa6a’ (II — 51) 

(3) 'tarn vivaksami' instead of ‘tarn vicaksyarm 1 (II — 54) 

(4) na pragrhyadihetukam/ (II — 55) 

(5) ‘sarvam sarvena' (II — 64) 

(6) ‘hasyadav avyutpannam api' (II — 7) 

(7) -apakramo’pi, instead of ‘a (theda ?) m api* (II— 77) 

(8) ‘nisargasu* (III — 2) 

(9) ‘citrani yu* (III — 29) 

(10) ‘tarn tadr* instead of ‘tattadr* (III — 29) 

(11) read ‘purusaprayojya* or ‘nrvaraprayojya* instead of ‘bhara- 
taih prayojya’ (III— 32) 

(12) read ‘nyayena* instead of ‘tyagena* (III — 34) 

(13) read ‘Sokabhava’ instead of cittabhava* (III — 34) 

(14) ‘cestam alaiV (III — 38) 

(15) 'prasnottaranamna 

krldagosthlvinodesu tajnair aklrnamantrane.’ (1 1 1 —82) 

(16) ‘nidheyam* instead of ‘na dheyam’ (Bhamaha’s reading) 
( 111 — 97 ) 

(17) ‘bham viracitam idam sthanam asyaitad asya’ (Bhamaha’s 
reading) (III— 97) 

(18) ‘tir hetu* instead of ‘tihetu* (IV — 2) 

(19) ‘Iiigitakara’ (IV — 14) 

(20) ‘Sara ityu (?)* instead of ‘Rasa ityu* (IV — 17) 

(21) ‘guktam’ instead of ‘guptam*. (IV — 24). 


V. Venkataram Sharman 
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tirir astu . 

Pade vakye ; tha vakyarthe dosavargas tv ayam tridha l 
Kramasah purvabhangya tu tatprapancah (praklrtyate) h i 11 
(Asadhu ca) nibaddham ca kasfcam klistam anarthakam | 
Apusfcartham ca gudhartharn apratltam sasamsayam li 2 n 
Neyartham asamartham ca yac ca tatraprayojakam I 
Do * * * sam iti spastam padadosaS caturdasa II 3 II 
SabdaSastraviruddham yat tad asadhu nigadyate I 
Na prayuktam (krtln? kavln)drair yad anibaddham tad ucyate 11411 
Pra * * ccaryavarnas tu kastam firavanadurbhagam \ 
Paramparyena carthasya sucakam klistam ucyate 11 5 11 
Padapuranamatratn yat tac ca. * * d anarthakam | 
Vacyatucchataya klistam apustartham manlsibhih II 6 11 
Aprasiddharthasambaddham gudhoktir abhidhlyate | 

Sastras * * * yuktam yad apratltam tad ucyate 11 7 11 
Yatrarthantarasambandhas tad vadanti sasamSayam 1 
Svayam kalpitasahketam neyartha (m abhidhlyate) 11 8 11 
Asamartham tu yad baddham rudhivartmavyatikramat | 
Vivaksitaprameyasya nopakary aprayojakam || 9 11 
De6ya * thava yan nyastam desarudhigatam padam | 
Asabhyamaugalam gramyam tatha yac ca ghrnakaram 1 10 11 
Saksat tatsmrtihetutvat trividha * * * bhavet || 

Sabdahinam kramabhrastam visandhi punaruktimat ll 11 11 
VyakTrnam bhinnavrttam ca saiikirnam garbhitam tatha | 
Vibhinnalingavacane khanjam nyunadhikam bhavet II 12 11 
Slesadigunahinam ca vakyadosas caturdaSa \ 
Bhinnabhasapadaviddham sabdahinam (pra) klrtitam ll 13 11 
$abdartliavyutkramo yatra kramabhrastam tad isyate I 
Viruddhasandhi nissandhi visandhlti nigadyate n 14 11 
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Tadrk padapadarthanam nibandhe punaruktimat I 
Anekapadasantanavyahatasmrtibhih padaih 'I 15 11 
Yojana yatra tad vakyam vyaklrnam abhidhlyate I 
Chandolaksanahlnam tu bhinnavrttam vidur budhah 11 16 11 
Tad varnayatibhedena dvidha tajjnair udahrtam I 
Vakyantarapadonmisram (ya)t tat sanklrnam isyate II \J II 
Vakyautarasagarbham yat tad vakyam garbhitam viduh I 
Bhinnalingam alingatvad upamanopameyayoh II 18 II 
Yasmin vacanavaisamyam upamanopameyayoh l 
Tad bhinnavacanam nama nibadhnanti na sadhavah II 19 II 
Kriyavirahitam vakyam khafijam ity abhidhlyate | 

Jneyam nyunopamam nyunair upamaya viSesanaih || 20 ll 
ViSesauadhikaupamyam vijneyam adhikopamam | 
l^abdarthobhayabhedena viprathante tridha gunah ll 21 ll 
(Tadvi)paryayato do§as tridha vakye vyavasthitah I 
Tatra sabdagunah slesah samata sukumarata II 22 ll 
Arthavyaktih prasada§ ca kantir ity arthasamsrayah I 
Ojo madhuryam audaryam samadhis cobhayatmakah ll 23 ll 
Tatra tac chithilam vakyam bhavet slesaviparyayah | 
Vi.samani tu tad icchanti yatra samyaviparyayah 11 24 11 
Tat kathoram bhaved yatra saukumaryaviparyayah \ 

Santah sam(santi) neyartham arthavyakti viparyayah || 25 i! 
Aprasannam tad evahur yah prasadaviparyayah I 
Avyutpannam tam ity ahur yatra kantiviparyayah ,i 26 11 
* * s aabdarthayoh praudhir apraudhis tadviparyayah I 
Rudhibhaugad anirvyudham madhuryasya viparyayah || 27 || 
Niralahkaram (ity a) hur audaryasya viparyayah \ 

Rjumarga iti jneyo nissamadhir giram kramah I! 28 || 
Apartham vyartham ekartham sasamSayam apakramam I 
Khinnarn caivatimatram ca virasam parusam tatha || 29 || 
Hinaupamyadhikaupamye tatha visadrSopamam | 
Aprasiddhopamam caiva niralahkaram eva ca !! 30 ;! 

Aslllam ca viruddham ca vakyarthe aodaSa smrtah \ 
SamudayarthaSunyam (yat tad a)partham pracaksate || 31 || 
Yad aprayojanam yac ca gatartham vyartham eva ca I 
Uktabhinnartham ekartham vyaharanti viSaradah |J 32 || 
Sasainsayam tu yat prahur yatrarthasya na ni§cayah \ 
Apakramatp tu tad yatra paurvaparyaviparyayah II 33 II 
Jatyadyukta * * * dham khinnarn ity abhidhlyate | 
Lokatlta ivartho yah so ’timatra ihe^yate II 34 i( 
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Aprakrtarasam jneyam virasam (rasa) kovidaih I 
Atikruras tu vakyarthah paruso vidusam matah 113511 
Hlnam yatropamanam syat so’rtho hlnopatnah smrtah 1 
(Yatro)pamanam adhikam taj jneyam adhikopamam 113611 
Atulyam upamanam ced bhaved visadrfiopamam 1 
Aprasiddhopamanam ced a(pra)siddhopamani tu tat 11 37 11 
Niralankaram ity ahur alankaravivarjitam | 

Yad asabhyarthasambaddham tad aslllam udahrtam 113811 
Pra(tyaksa ? siddhi)vyahatam vastu viruddham abhidhiyate 1 
Pratyaksadiprabhedena tridha sastravido viduh 11 3911 
Pratyaksavyahatam * * * lalokavirodhakrt | 

Yuktyaucityapratijnanam virodhas tv anumanabhuh 114011 
DharmarthakamaSastranam virodhas tv agamodbhavah | 
Evam trayam api tritvan navatam pratipadyate 114m 
Tatra desaviruddhani tad yatr * * * na yad bhavet i 
Tac ca lokaviruddham yat sarvalokair asammatam 114211 
Tat tu yuktiviruddham syad avicarena (yat krtam) l 
Tad aucityaviruddham syat patre yadya (bha?) 110**114311 
Tat pratijnaviruddham syat pratijua yena badhyate 1 
Dharmasastraviruddham yaj jneyam dharmavirodhi tat II44H 
ArthaSastraviruddham taj jneyam mtibahiskrtam tl 
Kama$astrakala§astravirijddham yan nibadhyate 114511 
Kamasastravirodhiti tat sarvam abhidhiyate 11 

I TI RaSaRNAVaLANIKXRE DOSAPRAMOSO NXMA 
PRATHAMAH PARICCIIEDAII 


Nirdistasyapi kavyasya gu nopad an am antara I 
Sastrartha * 0 lalokah sadhutvam nanumanyate n r 11 
Na hi kus^hadibhir dosai rahitam kaminlvapuh { 
Nrttagitadicaturyagunan (nadriya)te kvacit 112 1| 

Te.su Sabdagunas tavat dvavimSatir udlritah II 
Te ca sanvayanamano nigadyante manisibhih 1131I 
Sleaah prasadah samata madhuryam sukumarata II 
Arthavyaktis tathil kantir udaratvam udattata |:<:I 
Oja$ ca punar aurjityam a(tha) preyah susabdata H 
Samadhih sauksmyagambhirye (sam)ksepo vistaras tath\ MS'.l 
Sammityam bhavikatvam ca rltir uktis tathaiva ca 11 
Esa 0 0 gunoddeso nirdeSo’tra nigadyate j| 6 11 
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Yatra bandho’tisamslistah sa sle?ah kavibhih smrtah II 
Prasiddharthapadanya(sat pra)sada iti klrtitah U7U 
Bandho mrdusphutonmiSravarnajanma na sankarah || 
Bhajate yatra sodbhedam tat samatvam udlryate ||8|| 
Arthocitavacobandho madhuryam abhidhiyate |) 
Akajhorakfaranyasah saukumaryam udahrtam II9I1 
Dvitlyatulya * * nam sarve casamayoginah.il 
Saukumaryena badhyante ni (?) vindur gurusamyutah ||io|| 
Rephadvayasamopeto nai * * kvacid isyate.ll 
Na caikalaksananyaso bahusu syan nirantarah It 1 1 II 
Narad eko’pi bahavo vina citra * * dhanat (?) 11 
Svayam repho mrduh kimtu kajhorayati yoginam II12II 
Anyonyamrdusamyogah svalpo do§aya (kalpa)te ll 
Kathinyalak§anam tatra hantum yuktyapi Sakyate 111311 
Atiprasafigadosas tu pratltyaiva nirasyate it 
A(yam eva) svaraddhantah purvam evavalambitah 111411 
Arthavyaktim tu vidvamsah prahuh sampurnavakyatam ll 
Bandhasyo *** kantis sphuranad abhidhiyate 111511 
Vadanti bandhavaikatyam audaryam kavipurigavah ll 
Slaghyair vi(Sesanair yuktam u)dattam iti tad viduh 111611 
Ojas samasabhuyastvam tad (dvandva ?) padapaddhatih ll 
Bandhagadhatvam aurjityam samase vyasa ** ca 111711 
Preyarthapadavinyasah preyah kavibhir isyate l| 

Ya subantatiriantanam vyutpattih sa susabdata Ili8|| 
Samadhir (anyadha)rmasya bhaved anyatra ropanam ll 
Sauksmyam ahus tn Sabdanam antah safijalparupatam IU911 
Dhvanimatta tu gambhiryam aryair (esa) gunah smrtah || 
Abhidhanam samasena samksepah parikirtitah 112011 
Vyastam vistara ity ahur abhidhanaviSaradah It 
Yavadarthapada(tvam hi) sammitatvam nigadyate ||2I|| 
Bhavabhivyafijaka vani bhavikatvam udahrtam || 
Upakramasya nirvaho ritir ity abhidhiyate t|22|t 
(Vina ?)ntarena carthasya bhananSd uktir isyate tt 
Ete ’py arthagunas tajjnair dvavimSatir udahrtah 11230 
Tesain (ca Ia)ksanam brumas tat sadbhih paribhavyatam 11 
Sapidhanasusutratvam (?) tesu $leso ’bhidhlyate 112411 
Yatra prakata evarthah sa (prasa)do gunah smrtah II 
Avai^amyam kramasthanam samateti satam matih H2511 
Krodhad avapya tlvratvam madhuryam abhidhiyate ll 
Ma(nojfiata) padarthanam saukumaryam udahrtam 112611 
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Artbavyaktih padarthanam svarupakathanam viduh || 
Uddlptarasatam kantim amananti (viSaradSh) II 27 || 
UdSratvam Hi prahuh utkarsam vibhavasya iu || 

Dhlmadhhir 5 $ayotkar§a udattatvam udlryate || 28 It 
Prararpbhegu ca sam * * * jah sukavayo viduh || 
RudhShankarataurjityam abhariguram ihocyate || 29 }| 
Preyah priyapadarthanam upanyasah pra(klrtitah) ll 
Padair adu^aih kathanarp drstarthasya sufiabdata II 30 || 
Vyajenanyarthabhajanam samadhir abhidhlyate ll 
Suksmarthadarsanam sauksmyam vyaharanti vifiaradah II 31 11 
Sastrarthasavyapeksatvarp gambhlryam iti klrtitam ll 
Bahor arthasya sahkocah samksepa iti klrtitah ll 32 11 
(Vistaram) punar arthasya vistaraip tadvido viduh II 
Anurupagunaropas sammitatvam tad ucyate || 33 11 
Bhavayuktatvam acaryair bha(vikatvam) iti smrtam 11 
Rltira ahuh padarthanam utpattyadikriyakramam ll 34 || 
Samvrtasamvrtaprayam uktir arthasya bodhanam 11 
Dosanam api yesam syat gunatvain karanat kvacit 11 35 11 
Catvariipiat tad uccyante te ca vaiSesika gunah II 
Padarp yati gunlbhavam anukartur asadhv api 11 36 ll 
Yatha na badhate skandho yatha badhati badhateii 
Tatha * * * na drstam anibaddhanibandhanam 11 37 || 

Sruter avallabhaip ka§tam tan na durvacakadisu 11 
Api klistaip gunayestam jhatity arthapratltikam 11 38 11 
Anarthakaip na dustarp syfcd yamakadyupayogi yat 11 
Sadbhir i§tam apustarthaip chandas samskarakaranam II 39 w 
Padantarapratl(tyartham) gudhartham api sundaram II 
Apratltam tu tad vidyad gosthisv eva gunavaham (I 40 ll 
Sandigdham prakaranadivisesavaga * * (nah) n 
Yad va tathavidharthasya vivaksayam iti sthitih 11 41 11 
Prahelikadivakyesu neyartham api Sobhate 11 
Asamartham api praya * * vestam mant^ibhih II 42 11 
Aprayojakam icchanti jatyadau tadvido gunam ll 
Mahakavimataip deSyam lokokticchayaya gunah ll 43 ll 
» * * lak§itam guptam api gramyam na dusyati ll 
Samvltasya hi lokena na dosanvesanam ksamam 11 44 11 
Sivalingadifia * * * sya samyaktvabhavana R 
Lak?ite?u ca fiabdo 'nyas tadartho ’nya§ ca kascana ll 4^ ll 
Smftihetutvayosam(?) tu vakrima (naiva badha)te II 
Nimagnadu^anam yat tu tan nodbhavyam mani§ibhih 11 46 11 
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Kintu vaidagdhyam unmrdya jatharam vyadhikopanat (?) 11 
A($lllam a)pi samvltam gunam ahur manlainah II 47 11 
Asabhyasmrtihetos tu siddham apy abhidhiyate 11 
PatravasthaviSesena do * * mangalam bhavet 11 48 11 
Amangalasmrter hetur guno sabhyasmrtir yatha 11 
Dhlmanto’pi nibadhnanti gaunavrttya ghr * * 11 49 11 
Kvacid asrayasaundaryad dhatte sobham asadhv api 11 
Kantavilocananyastam mallmasam ivanjanam 11 50 11 

* * vaSavisesac ca duruktam api Sobhate 11 

Nllam ca pasam abaddhatn antarale srajam iva II 51 11 
Gunatvam padadosanSm dinmatrena pradarsitam 11 
Idanlin vakyadosanam api kincit pracaksmahe 11 52 11 
Sabdahinam 11a dosaya bhasacitresu kalpate 11 
Yatnah sambandhanirjftanahetuh ko'pi krto yadi 11 53 11 
Kramabhranisam api pra(hur na) dosam surayas tada 11 
Na samhitfun vicaksyamlty asandhanam padesu yat II 54 11 
Tad visandhiti nirdistam na pragrhya * * * kam !l 
Anukampadyati&iyo yadi kaScit vivaksate 11 55 11 
Na dosah punarukte’pi pratyuteyain alan(krtih) II 
Vyakirnam tu na dosaya drak pratltikaram bhavet ll 56 11 
Yadoccaranabhangah syat samyogader a * * * 11 
Na chandobhahgam apy aims tada dosaya surayah ii 57 11 
Dhatubhedena du^yeta svarasandhikrta * * 

Namabhede ca Sesesu na desa iti tadvidah 11 58 ll 
Lupte padante Sistasya padatvam niscitain yatha 11 
Tatha sandhivi(hlnam tat) padam eveti varnyate h 59 h 
P aryayena dvayor yatra vakyam prasnottaradisu ll 

Sahklrnam tan na dosa... II 60 11 

vidur budhah II 

Rasantaratiraskare tad istain ne?tam anyatha ll 61 11 

* * * bhinnalihgatvam yatrodvego na dhlmatam 11 

Na bhinnavacane 'py evain dosam icchanti kovidah 11 62 11 
Na khafijam api dosaya kriyapcksa na yatra tu ll 
Yatrastyader apeksa va yatra va sphurjitam dhvaneh 11 63 11 
Nyunopamam api prayah suprasiddhaip na dusyati 11 

* * sarvena sarupyam nasti bha vasya kasyacit ll 64 11 
Yathopapattikrtibhir upamanam prayujyate 11 
Akhandamandalah kvenduh kva (kfinta)nanam adyuti 11 65 11 
Yat kincit kantisamyat tu SaSinaivopamlyate 11 

Evam evadhikaupamye na dosain tadvi(do viduh) \\ 66 11 
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Sukumararthabandhesu gaudaiS sithilam isyate 11 
Anuprasadhiya te hi bandhavaidagdhyanispjhah |i 67 11 
• • * (tha)dibhedena yadi va kavikausalat 11 
Sarve kvacid kvacid dosa labhante gupatam ami 11 68 ll 
Ganayanti na vaisamyam (Sabdadambara)tatparah ll 
ArthaleSarn ca gaudas cel labhante kim atahparam 11 69 
Diptam ity aparair bhumna kathoram api badhyate ll 
£abdasa(kteh pra)tltis cen neyarthatp naiva dusyati II 70 
Aprasannam api prayaS citradav iti nigcayah 11 
Patraucityena hasyada * * tpannam aplsyate ll 71 11 
Apraudhim api samsanti srngaradiau tadvidah ll 
Rasatisayasandhanad anirvyudham na dosakrt i 72 ll 
Purvottararthasandhane niralahkaram i^yatey ll 
Rasalankarapustatvad ijumargo gunavahah ll 73 ll 
Atha vakyarthadosanam adosah pratipadyate ll 
Mattonmattadivakyesu napartham api dusyati II 74 11 
Tatra pratyuta suktartho niha(nti nihi)tam rasm ll 
Tathaiva vyartham icchanti vyapetasmaranaya ca ll 75 11 
Rasaksiptadhiyam vakyam naikartham api dusyati 11 
SamSayayaiva sandigdham yadi jatu prayujyate ll 76 11 
Syad alaukara evasau na dosa iti me matih II 
A(theda)m api vakyesu citrahetau na dusyati II 77 ll 
Na khinnam api dosaya yatra cchaya na hlyate 11 
Iti sambha * m evaitad visesyakhyanasatnskrtam 11 78 |! 
Kantam bhavati sarvasya lokaslmanuvarttinah 11 
Atyuktir iti gaudlyair laukikarthavyatikrame II 79 11 
Lalito marga ity asmin atimatram aplsyate (?) ll 
Viruddhe lakaanadau tu parusam naiva dusyati ll 80 ll 
(Hlno)pamain na dosaya yatrodvego na dhimatam 11 
Tathadhikaupamasyapi na do§a iti tadvidah II 81 ll 
Na do * * * (dr) saupamyatirekopamadisu 11 
Kadacit kavikauSalyad aprasiddhopamam gunah 11 82 il 
Jhatiti pratipattih syad yatro * * pamadisu 11 
Yatra syad gunabahulym raso vapi parisphutah ll 83 ll 
Dosaya niralahkaram tan na Samsanti sadhavah 11 
Mahakavipatha * * * Viliam api badhyate ll 84 II 
Nasti defiavirodho'pi du§anam kavikausalat ll 
Do$ah kale virodhe’pi na karyantarahetutah n 85 ll 
Na ca (loka)virodho'pi tatparye dosabhag bhavet ll 
Tatha yuktiviruddhasya gunatvam kvacid isyate 11 86 11 
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Kvapy aucityavirodho * * * vasthantara bhavet H 
Na pratijflaVffodhe'pi do§o vidhuracetasam il 87 ll 
Asti kacid avastha sa (ya saf 3 )gasya cetasah ll 
Yasyatfi bhaved abhimata viruddharthapi bhSratl II 88 
DharmaAastravirodho'pi na (dosah) punyatejasam ll 
Sa hi tatra prasiddhatvat paramotkarsakaranam ti 89 I) 
Te§atn tejovUe§ena * * * yo na vidyAte H 
ArthaSSsti'avirodhe'pi doso norjitabhasane ll 90 ll 
Kamasastraviruddhe'pi na do * * * peksaya ll 
Raticakre pravrtte tu naiva sastram na ca kramah ll 91 ll 
KalSSastravirodho'pi kvacid dosaya riesyate ll 

In Rasarnavxlankare gunopxdanam nama 
DVITIYAH PARICCHEDAH 


Athonmathitadosasya nyastaSesaguna * * 11 

* • kavyaSarfrasya carutotkarsahetave ll 1 ll 
Jncyo* laftkarayogo* yam kaminlvapuso yatha ll 

• * * suridarasyapi prakarsadhayako dhruvam ll 2 ll 
Nisargaramyalavanyatirodhayakata tu yaih ll 
Uktalankarava * # tesam atisayastutih ll 3 II 
SvabhavaramanTyatvam vinalarikrtayo vrtha ll 
Lolastanatafcanyasto haro ha * * * * nah ll 4 ll 
Alankaras tu narinam §arlre trividhah smrtah ll 
Bahyas tathantarah kecit tatha bahyantara iti ll 5 ll 
Tatra ta racita bahyadravyair bahya iti smrtah II 
Prthaktvenavabhasante vastraha * * * dayah ll 6 11 
SvlySvayavasamskSrajanmanah punar antarah ll 
Svarupafiobhajanaka na(khol)lekhalaka * * ll 7 ll 
Bahyair api padarthais tu krtas tanmayatam gatah ll 
Dhupasyavasapramukha jfteya bahyantara iti ll 8 11 
Tatha kavyasarlre* pi bhasante bahyato* pi ye ll 
Sarve *pi sabdalarikSras te bShya iti klrtitah II 9 ll 
Sphuranty arthaparamarSad arthalafikrtayas tu yah ll 
Atmanantahpratltatvad antara iti ta smrtah n 10 ll 
Sabdotkar?am vitanvanah dabdalahkrtayo matah II 
Arthotkar§anirtlittatvad arthalankftayah punah ll 1 1 ll 
Ubhayalankriyas tv atra dvayalarikarahefavah ll 

Jatl ritiB cA vrttis ca tacana gha^ana tathA ll 12 ll 
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Mudra cchaya tatha yuktir bhanitih sravyatapi ca II 
Sle^aS citram tathaucityam prasnottaraprahelike ll 13 II 
Anupraso’tha yamakam gudhoktir iti klrtitam 11 
Sabdalankrtayah spastam asfcfidasa manl$ibhih || 14 11 
Samskrtaprakrtadir va tatra jatir iti smrta 11 
Suddha sadharanl ceti tasya * dvividhatn matam II 15 II 
Desarucya vaconyaso rltir ity abhidhiyate 11 
Tatprabhedams tu sarvajriad rte ko vaktum I§varah II 16 n 
U(cyante) rltayas tatra tatha pi prasphufcantarah || 
VaidarbhagaudapancalalatavantisamaSrayah ll 17 ll 
Tatrasamasa vaidarbhl (prayo bahu?sa firngara) gunanvita ll 
Sakaan nivasati prayo vidarbhesu manobhavah n 18 11 
A to vaidarbhagarbha gih $rngarasyarigatam gata ll 
(Nisargato) hi balanam api valcrah parikramah ll 19 ll 
Yasyani samasabahulyam varnanuprasasahkulam ll 
Bandhavaidagdhyavandhyasau rltir gauditi kathyate 11 20 ll 
Samastair jayate rltih pancall pancabhih padaih ll 
Samksepagunahetutvad iyam sarvajanapriya 11 21 ll 
Samasta * * * * rna lat! caturavallabha i| 

Hrdya vafclva lavanyasampadam aspadam param ll 22 ll 
Avantika tv iyam rltir uktalaksanalakaita || 

(Bha) ty ativa sudhabindusyandinl yatra paddhatih 11 23 11 
Rasocitarthasambandhapadasantanasalinl ll 
Manovikasasam(koca)varttanad vrttir ucyate II 24 ll 
Kaisikyarabhatl caiva bharati satvatl tatha 11 
Tatha sadharanl easy a bhedah panca prapaficitah || 25 i! 
Sukumararthasandarbhanibaddha kaisikl smrta || 

Ata eva hi lasyahgam vibudhair iyam ucyate || 26 || 

Ya slaksnanaipathyaviSesayukta strlsamyuta ya bahugltanftta |j 
Kamopabhogaprabha * ** ra tain kaiSikim vrttim udaharanti 112711 
Atipraudharthasandarbha vrtiir arabhati bhavet It 
Imam tu * * vasyangam angikurvanti kovidf»h || 28 II 
Yad aha : 

Prastavapatraplutalanghitani cchedyani mayakrtam indrajalam || 

* * * niyuddhani ca yatra vfttim tat tadrSlm arabhatlni 

vadanti ll 29 u 

Anatipraudhasandarbha sukumararthavarttini ll 
Mahapurusa * * jya bharati vrttir isyate |l 30 II 
Iyam tu dharmaSrngaragarimancitacetasam || 

Vallabha Bharatacaryanamna * * * darsita \\ 31 \\ 



RASaRNAVALANKaRAH 

Ya vakpradhftna bharataprayojya strlvarjita samskrtapafchyayukta 
Sunamadheyair (bharataih) prayojya sa bharatl nama bhavet 

tu vrttih II 32 11 

Natlva sukumara gir udararthesu ced bhavet || 

Iyam tu satvatl vpttir mo*# garaialinam II 33 II 

Yad aha : 

Ya satvateneha gunena yukta tyagena vrttena samanvita ca y 
Har§otkata sambhrta(citta)bhava sa satvatl nama bhavet tu 

vrttih 11 34 HI 

Yathasambhavasambhinna yasyam catasrnam gunah II 
Vrttlnam sadhu vijneya vrttih sadhararjl budhaih H35H 
Sarvarthavi^aya hrdya nanamargavisarinl II 
Iyam tu lalita nama kavlnam (citta)harin! ll 36 II 
Yad aha mahaBhamahah : 

Yatrarabhatyadigunns samastah 

mitratvam aSritya mithah prathante !! 

Mifireti tarn vrttim uSanti dhirah 

sadharanlm arthacatugtayasya 113 711 
Yad aha : 

Yac ca Vfttyangasandhyahgalaksanadyagamantare 11 
Vyavarnitam idain ce * * lankaratayaiva nah 11 38 11 
Arthanukijlah 6abdanam niveSo racana mata 11 
Sa tatsvarupaparyayaracana bhavati (dhruvam) ll 39 ll 
Upaslesah padarthanam ghataneti prakirtita l| 
Frastutaprastutatltapadavakyapnbhedabhuh ll 40 ll 
Sabhipraya(rthavinya)so mudreti pariklrtyate ll 
Upalak§anam atrarthasabdalankaranaksamah 11 41 11 
Vibhaktir vacanam caiva sam(vidhanam) samuccayah 11 
Tasya bhedas tu catvarah kovidair upavarnitah ll 42 ll 
Anyoktlnam anukrtih cchayeti pariklrtita ll 
Sa cananta jananantyad kincit tatrapi kathyate ll 43 || 
Laukika-skhalita-ccheka-mugdha-vetokti-bhedatah 11 
Paficadha tatprapaficanam parisamkhya na vidyate ll 44 ll 
Arthanam ca padanam ca yojanam yuktir ucyate 11 
Arthanam yojane yatra Sobha syat padapaddhatih 11 45 || 

Sa padastha padarthastha vakyavakyarthagocara n 
Tatha prakaranastha ca prabandhastheti sacjvidha ll 46 11 
Prastutarthaprakar§aya vakrah parikaro yadi ll 
Tadasau bhanitir nama febdalamkara i§yate ll 47 11 
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Tatah sambhavanety eka sy ad asambhavanapi ca il 
Kalpana ca virodhaS ca caturdha bhanitikramah !l 48 II 
(Syan manoharini) van! firavyata sapi sadvidha 11 
A§lr namaskriya nandi vastif bijam prarocana 11 49 11 
Anekarthabhidha syac ced anekarthapadair yadi || 

Vyutpattya va bhaved ahus tarn slesam kavipungavAh |) 50 11 
Sa prakrtya vibhaktya ca padena (vaca)nena ca 11 
Bhasaya pratyayenapi sadvidho vibudhaih smrtah II 51 11 
§itram tu niyamanyaso varnanam Ipsitakrame 11 
Svaravarnagatisthanabandhakaradibandhanat (?) U 52 \) 
Upakaryopa-aritvam yatra Sabdarthayor bhavet II 
Utkarsadhayakam (prahu)r aucityaip tat praklrtitam II 53 11 
Tathabhidhanatadbandhabhedat tad dvividham viduh || 

Tatra dvaye’pi dhlmadbhir vilutah sambbramo mahan 11 54 II 
(Tatha pra)yoganirbhedah kusagriyadhiyam tu yah II 
Nikasaya bhavet tac ca praSnottaram iti smrtam II 55 II 
Asya ni§sesabhedanam (avabodhe)sti cet sprha II 
Tad alokayata grantham Vidagdhamukhamandanam \[ 56 ll 
Vyapakarp laksanarp kintu kificid asmabhir ucyate ll 
Sakyam yadanusarena sarvabhedaprakalpanam \\ 57 \\ 

Antah prasnarp bahih praSnam ubhayapraSnam eva ca || 
Pj-sfeaprasnottarapraSne jatipraSnarp ca tatkramah 11 58 ll 
Pra§nam prahelikam ahur yatra nottarabhasanam ll 
Kintu v&kyartha evasau durbo(dho bo)dhyate budhaih ll 59 ll 
Parivartita-vinyasta-lupta-vyutkrama-bindukaih ll 
Varnaih sa paiicadha sasfchl bhaved arthaprahelika 0 60 ll 

* * * * t tu bhinnartha ya vrttih Sabdasantateh 11 
Kavivyutpattinikasaip yamakarp nama tad viduh II 61 11 
Avyapetam vyapetakhyam avyape * * * takam 11 
Niyataniyatasthanabhedat sodha tad ucyate 1162 ll 
Dvirabhyasatrirabhyasacaturabhyasapathajam 11 

* • bhyasabhavam canyat saptamam syad samudgakam 11 63 |J 
Etesam tu na kartsnyena prabheda vaktum Ipsitah ll 
Laksyalaksana(bodha)rtham diumatrarn tu pradar§yate ll 64 11 
Uptarupah padanyaso gudhoktih paiicadha bhavet || 
Kriyakarakasambandhapadabhipraya(bhedatah) ll 65 ll 

Ami ca iabdalankarah padye gadye ca kovidaih ll 
Karya sandarbhafobhayai yathaucityam yatharasam ti 66 11 
lha Si^anuSiftanarp Ai§fcanam api sarvada ll 
VScam eva prasadena lokayfitra pravartate 11 67 11 
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Idam andham tamah krtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam ll 
Yadi dabdahvayajyotir asamsaran na dlpyate ll 68 \\ 

Jatis tad atra vagdevya murtis tajfiair udirita |l 
Ritayas tv arigasaundaryam lavanyam atha vrttnyah II 69 11 
Alankaratayapy asarn kamacaro * * • * II 
Vaktavyah kamacaraS ced visesapeksaya bhavet II 70 11 
Racanaghatane devyah kundale pariklrtite |l 
Dayamudra tu mudraiva cchaya malyam udahrtam || 71 ll 
Yuktim haravalih prahur bhanitim mekhalarn punah ll * 
Sravyatam kankanasrenim slesacitre tu nupurau ll 72 ll 
Lllakamalam aucityam vasah praSnottaram param || 

Prahelikam tu padakam anuprasam tu kancukam || 73 || 
KridaSakuntam yamakam gudhoktim kelikandukam II 
Vijater gauravam prayah kvapi (kavye na) drSyate || 74 11 
Rltis tu pesalo margas sa cen nasti kim asti tat |i 
Racana nama caturyam tam vina kah kaver gunah ll 75 11 
Vina (ghatanaya kavyam) durghatam na virajate ll 
Samudratvam tu namnapi gambhlryagunadayakam ll 76 II 
Vicchayam yat tu kirn tasya vartayapi manisi(nah) II 
(Nir)yuktikam tu yad vakyaryi tasya ka 'nya vigarhana II 77 II 
Bhanitir vakrata sa tu vidagdhajanavallabha || 

Avakrabhaniter do?ah (su)ndaryo’pi kulanganah 11 78 l| 

Na bhavanti vidagdhanam prakamanandahetavah || 

Asravyam iti ced uktarn sruyate * * * punah 11 79 11 

Cittasam§lesanah Slesah citram citraikakaranam n 

Vinayena vina ka srlh ka ni£a sasina vina ll 80 11 

Vina ca §lesacitrabhyarp kldr§I vagvidagdhata ll 

Anaucityat kim anyo ’sti tiraskarah sacetasam ll 81 11 

Prafinottaranamna * * gosthlvinodo na tajfiair aklrnamantrane ? II 

Paravyamohane cap! sopayogah prahelikah ll 82 II 

Lavanena vina bhojyam tyagena rahitam dhanam 11 

Anuprasavihinarn tu kavyam ko va ’bhina(ndati) ll 83 n 

Na tatha vallabhasleso na piyusarasapluti 11 

Yatha bhavati modartham aklistayamakam vacah I! 84 11 

Gudhagudhacaturthadiva(kyam kandar)pa$antaye 11 

Yadi va vallabha keligosthi bhramarasavaham 11 85 r 

Y^thamati yatbasakti yathaucityam yatharuci ll 

Kaveh kavyasya caitasam prayoga upapadyate ll 86 n 

Yadrg gadyavidhau Banah padyabandhe na tadrdah ll 

Pratimargam iya(n bhedah sa)citra hi sarasvatl ll 87 11 
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Samskrtenaiva ko ’pyarthah prakrtenaiva caparah ll 
Sakyo (racayitum) dvabhyam ka§cit tu pathibhis tribhih II 88 ll 
Samskftenaiva ke'py ahuh prakrtenaiva capare ll 
Sadharanadibhih kecit kecana mlecchabhasaya ll 89 ll 
Na mlecchitavyam yajfiadau strTsu naprakrtam vadet ll 
Sanklrnam na * * tesu naprabuddhesu samskrtam 11 90 (| 
Vadanti samskrtam devah prakrtam kinnaradayah ll 
PaiSacadyam piSacadyah magadham hlnajatayah ll 91 ll 
Ke'bhu(vann adhya)rajasya kale prakrtavedinah ll 
Kale Srlsahasarikasya ke na samskrtabhasinah II 92 ll 
Natyantam samskrtenaiva natyantam deSabha^aya II 
Kathagosthisu kathayan loke bahumato bhavet tl 93 II 
Srnvanti lataham latah prakrtam sainskrtadvisah 11 
ApabhramSena tusyanti svena * * * gurjarah ll 94 11 
Brahman vijnapayami tvam svadhikarajihasaya 11 
Gaupah pafchatu va gatham * * * stu sarasvati ll 95 ll 
Vibhavaivam prayatnena sabdalarikarajatayah \\ 
Yathayogopayogaya (vijneya) kavipungavaih ll 96 ll 
Etad grahyam surabhi kusumam malyam etan nidheyam 
Dhatte Sobham idam iha punar nai * * * ti samyak 11 
Malakaro racayati yatha sadhu vijfiaya malam 
Yojyam kavye’py avahitadhiya ta * 0 0 bhidhanam ll 97 11 

Iti SrjprakaSavarsakrtau Rasirnavalankare 

SaBDaLANKaRAPRAKaSANAM NaMA TRTlYAH 

Paricchedah 


Arthalankrtayas tv anya arthotkarsaikahetavnh 11 
Sacetanamano 0 0 sadanantah pracaksmahe 11 1 11 
Jatihetur ahetus ca suksmasarasamahitam 11 
Bhavo vibhavana'nyonyavirodho visamam tatha 11 2 11 
Sambhavah pratyanlkam ca vyatirekas tv asangatib ll 
Tatha IeSabhidhanam ca parivrttir nimllanam 11 3 11 
Vitarkah smaranam bhrantir abhavas cagamas ca sah ll 
Upamananumane ca pratyaksam carthika(m tatha) ll 4 ll 
Samfiayo’tUayaS caita astavimSatir iritah ll 
Nanavastusu jayante yani rupani 0 0 0 11 5 ll 
Svebhyah svebhyo nisargebhyas tani jatin pracaksate || 
Arthavyakter iyam bhedam i * 0 pratipadyate 11 6 11 
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Jahamonam asl vakti (?) rupam sa sarvakalikam 11 
Svarupam asraye hetum iti ta * dahetavah li 7 ll 
Te samsthanadayas teau sa vi§e§ena Sobhate 11 
Samsthanam atha (ca) * vyaparo vesa ity api ll 8 ll 
Svarupam iti fiamsanti tatprapaucah pravaksyate ll 
Balavrddhavi * * strihinajatyadir aSrayah ll 9 ll 
Tiryanco’piti tallaksyam dinmatrena pradardyate II 
DeSakalakalasakti * * nani ca hetavah ll 10 11 
Amlsam api laksyani yathayogam pracaksmahc 11 
Pravrtter V5 nivrtter va yat(karyam) syan nibandhanam ll 11 ll 
Tatrasya hetur ity akhya satprakarah sa kathyate il 
Ekah pravartako hetuh (atiyah) karye nivarttakah ll 12 11 
Abhavahetur aparo jnapako 'nyah prayojakah 11 
A(nyo) bahuprapancas tu citrahetur iti smrtah ll 13 ll 
Kvapi patra(vasavandhyah) kvapy arthantarabadhitah ll 

* * takaralaksyo’rthah sfiksmah suksmagunas tu sah ll 14 11 
£uksmat pratyaksatas sfiksmah pratyaksa iti (bhidyatc) ll 
Sa cabhidhiyamunah syat pratlyamana eva ca ll 15 11 

Sa dvidhapi dvidha misro bhutva bhavati sadvidhah ll 
****** hetus syad yah sail napi karyakrt (?) II 16 || 

* * rasyanirasena sarasanigrahane ca sa || 

Rasa ity ucyate so'pi dharmidharmatmana dvidha 11 17 || 

A * * * prayatnad va karanam sahakari yat 11 
Asadyate kriyarambhe tad dvidhaiva samahitam ll 18 ll 
Abhiprayartha(ga ya) tu pravrttir bhava isyate 0 
Prasiddhahetutyagena helvantar^vibhavanam 11 19 ll 
Svabhavabhavanam syad y a * * * * vibhavana ll 
Sabdato varthato vapi dvayato va padarthayoh l| 20 ll 
Upakaryopakaritvam anyonyam (abhidhlya)te ll 
Malarupam yad anyonyam malanyonyam tad ucyate 11 21 11 
Sarvasvam nyasyati prayas tatra saksa * * * tt II 
Anyonyabhrantim apy ahur anyonyam iha kovidah III 22 II 
Kavyavastupakaritvad upalaksana(m eva) va ll 
Anyonyaikatay.i prayo vaicitryain kavyavastunah ll 23 ll 
Atas tarn api nanyonyat prill ag uptam pr * * * ll 
Asangatih padarthanam utkarsadha>inl yadi II 24 II 
Vakrimakrantasaundaryah sa virodho 'bhidhlyate ll 

* * padavirodho ’pi kathitah kavipuhgavaih ll 25 |) 

Nafia krtavikaratvat sa noktah sle§alaksane ll 

* * flea fiabdalankarah samkhyagauravabhlruna ll 26 II 
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Na maya tatra yukto’pi prthaktvenopavarnitah II 
A(samya)karanotpannam karyam visamam ucyate || 27 11 
Prayogah prayasas tasya saundaryam avalambate II 
Anekakara(notpanna)dar§anad idam Tritam 11 28 11 
Bhavisyamlti yaj jnanam sa sambhava iti smrtah It 
Vidhirupo nisedhatma dvayfitma dvayavarjitah II 29 || 

(Tajd da)rSanesu tad rupatp caturddhapi vibhavyatam II 
Pratikiilaphalotpattim Ipsitarthasya karanam U 30 |i 
Yat karoti tad akhyatam ( pratya)n]kam manlsibhih I! 
Yatrabhidhaya sadharmyam vaidharmyam api kathyate || 31 
Vyatirekah sa vijneyah saptadha \sau prapaficyate 11 
(Eko)bhayavibhedo ’rthah sadrsasadrSodbhavah II 32 || 
Svajativyaktijanma ca rupakaprakrtis tatha II 
Karyakarana * * tra bhinnadesavyavasthitih II 33 II 
Jay ate tat phalam sa tu siprta dhlrair asangatih n 
Dusanasya gunlbhavo closlbhavo gunasya va || 34 11 
Dvayam va yatra sainAlistam tut tu leSam pracaksate 11 
Anyasyanya-tra' vinyaso dravyasya tu gunasya va |l 35 ll 
Yatra si (parivrttyakhya) smrtalankarakaribhih II 
Tam ahur vyatyayenaikam any am vinimayena ca II 36 11 
Anyam ubhayavakyarthaviiniSra * * * * * u 
Vastvantaratiraskaro vastunanyena ced bhavet II 37 H 
Nimilitam iti prajnais tad alarikara isyate 11 
Hitam cavihitaip caiva tadguno ’tadgunas tatha tl 38 11 
Naitesfun laksanarp bhinnain nimilitam amlyata II 
SamSaya * * * tu syad ya uho nirnayatmanam ll 39 II 
Sa vitarka iti jrleyo nirnayanirnayatmakah 'i 
Sadrsacl drsfcacittanyasma(?) * * jayate smrtih ll 40 ll 
Yanubhutapadarthanfup smaranam tatra klrtitam ll 
Pratyabhijnanam apy ahur narthanta(ratah) smrleh || 41 ll 
Smrtis svapnayitam canya tathanya vyaktivarjita ll 
Bhrantir viparyayajnanam atattve ta(ttvakari)m 11 42 11 
Tattve ’py atattvarupa va dvayam tat trividham bhavet II 
Badhitabadhitapurvani tatha karanabadhitam 11 43 11 
(Vi)hanarthasaiigraharthav upeksartha tathetara ll 
(Kalekatipaya ?) bhrantir bhrantimaleti kathyate II 44 ll 
(Mala) bhranter na bhinna syad etallaksanalaksanat II 
Yatra vastuni nollekhamatram jnanasya vidyate 11 45 11 
(Sa)py anadhyavasayakhya bhrantir eveti me matih ll 
Asattvatp tu padarthanam abhava iti kathyate 11 46 || 
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Karanair api ced bhrantir apanetum na sakyate ll 
Sa bhrantyatiSayo *py atra na bhinno bhrantilak^a^at II 47 II 
* * py utkarsam apnoti ko ’py arthah kavikaufialat II 
Sa bhavet pragabhavo va pradhvamsabhava eva va 11 48 II 
Atyanta * * * vo va kalpitabhava eva va ll 
Agamas tv aptavacanam drsfcadrstarthasadhanam ll 49 ll 
Puru§arthaprabhedena (sa catu)rdha smrto budhaih II 
Dharmarthakamamoksanam Sastrany agama ucyate R 50 ll 
Adyantau tav a(dfstarthau) dr^tarthau madhyamau smrtau ll 
Pravrtyatma nivrtyatma dharmo ’yam dvividhah smrtah II Si H 
Nanasama * * danadurbhanas tasya vistarah 11 
Tathapi brumahe kiflcit margamana pradarSakam ll 52 ll 
Aryoktir iti santyajya vakyam sandarbham arthatah II 
Artlias tu trividho jfieyah pitryah svah sancito navah II 53 ll 
Taduparjitasastranam arthagama iti smrtih II 
Tatra vidya mahlhemapaSubhandam upaskarah ll 54 II 
(Edam mi)tram idam pitryam Irthajatam pracak§mahe ll 
Kalatraputrasahitarp daSadhanyadvayam punah ll 55 11 
Asyapi vistara(khya)nam tadgranthesvavadharyatam ll 
Asm mahesvarani sastrain atra kotipramanakam 11 56 11 
Punas tad api samkgiptam atha (sva)yambhuvam tatah ll 
Vatavyadher api granthah saprapancah pravartate n 57 H 
Brhaspater matam cedam ida * * * sammatam ll 
Idain ca Vi§nuguptasya tatha Kamandaker api r 58 ll 
Kiyanto 'nye 'bhidhfitavyah krtaye * * dher api 11 
Atas tadarthajijfiasa yadi vah sampravartate || 59 II 
Ksanantararp pratlksyam tad anyas tavad upakramah ll 
(Anyo) py upayah skandhiinam ajftanenarthabhasanam 11 60 ll 
Tenaiaarn laksanakliyanamatram atropayujyate II 
Vinayenarjavai.i yena vidyader arthasampadah ll 61 11 
Tenasau vinayaskandhah smrto nltiviSaradaih ll 
(Pa$upo§a)khanidravyavanigvrttyadivartaya ll 62 ll 
Svavrtticintanam yena vartaskandhah sa ucyate ll 
Prajavivadasambaddhanyayanyayanirupanat ll 63 II 
Ayarn vyavahrtiskandha iti tajjnair udahrtah II 
Kan$akakrantasamanta(rak§anarp) yena carjanam II 64 II 
Tenayam arthatantrajnai raksaskandha iti smrtah II 
Heyopadeyasa(jgunya(siddhamantrita)marjanam II 65 II 
Susiddhani yena carthasya mantraskandhas tu tena sah ll 
SamSdibhir upayais tu ye(?am a) varjanam bhavet 11 66 II 
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Upayaskandha it y ukto mantraskandhad vibheditam 11 
Pravanadibhir anyebhyo yena (ca)rjanam isyate I! 67 11 
Vibhramaskandha ity akhyam ayam alambate kramah 11 
Jaitramantradibhir yatra Sastrayuktya pracodite 11 68 11 
Artha upanisatskandha iti tam ca pracaksate 11 
Caturangena yuddhena yatra vidvisatam Sriyah il 69 11 

* * * te tam atrahur yuddhaskandham vi&iradah |j 
ParopadravasantrasapraSantya yatra labhyate 11 70 i| 

Arthah * * pi sah prajnaih praSamaskandha ucyate n 
Atra caite pradarsyante yadi tais tair nidarsanaih 11 71 i! 
Prakr(tasya) vicarasya tada deyo jalanjalih n 
Upayogain vina kintu na kvapy artho virajate l! 72 11 
Upa(yogan) dasaikasmad arthasyasya pracaksmahe 11 
Kvacid eva hi ko'py artho dese dese pravartate 11 73 11 
(Kvacit)tasyopayogasya desa eva nibandhanam II 
Karyatve sarvasamanye karyam karyanta * * kam II 74 II 
Arthantaranubandhitvat tatra karyanibandhanam II 
Upakaradinanarthapratighato hi drsyate II 75 || 

Tatra * * pratlghata upayoganibandhanam 11 
Datvartham vairinam sandhau krte vairani nivartate | 76 h 
(A) to vairanivrttis syad upayoganibandhanam || 

Arthena vartanam yac ca tad vikhyatam grhe grhe II 77 II 

• * m eva tato vrttir upayoganibandhanam 11 
Gunino 'pi daridrasya nadarah prakrtaj janat Q 78 11 
Tasmad arthcpa (yoga)rtham bhaven mano nibandhanam 11 
Api nirvyajavirasya na tyagavirahe yasah II 79 || 

Tatklrtir eva tatra syad upayoganibandhanam !i 
Tasmad artharjanopayan upayogams ca tatvatah II 80 ll 
Yato jananti dhlmantah so(’py a)rthagama isyate n 
Strlpumyogas tu kandarpalalitain kSma ucyate tt B 1 H 
Tatraikatrabhiyukte strl * * * yatra tad dvidha 11 

Tayos tu manmathakrldacaturyavarjanarthlnoh II 82 |i 
w^astram kfunagamo nama (yatha Vatsya)yanadikam 11 
Kanya svastrl parastrl ca samanyeti ca yositam II 83 11 
Bhavanti bhedas catvarah tatprabhedas tv anekaSah 11 
Tatra kanyagatah karao dvidha tajjhair udahrtah u 84 U 
Vaivahiko bhavaty eko dvitiyah (parada)rikah ll 
Svastrl rucjhavaruddheti dvidha kamo 'pi tadgatah y 85 it 
Drstadfstaphalah purvo drsfcarthaikaphalo ’parah | 
Ru<jhavaruddha randa ca parastrl trividha bhavet u 86 ti 
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Eka eva hi kamah syat tadgatah (parada)rikah II 
Samanya vanita veSya kamas tatraika eva hi n 87 II 
Dhirair nisargacatu * * turasyapraklrtitah II 
Asyodaharanasreni Sastram purvopavarnitam | 88 K 
Slokamatre * * * tram tathapy etat pracaksmahe II 
Atmano bandhanacchedad asarlradasasthitih n 89 R 
Moksah syat tadupa(yartharn) Sastram mok§agamah smrtah || 
Yatra drsfcarthasadrsyad adrstio 'rthah pratiyate ll 90 B 
Pratibimbam api preksya pratibimbi pratiyate U 
Atas tad api rasajnair upamanam udahrtam |) 91 B 
Rupam Sainsanti mudrapi svanimittasya vastunah II 
Upamanan na sa bhinna bhavatity aha (Bhama)hah ll 92 ll 
Avinabhavina jftanam yatra lingena liuginah ll 
Manakhyaya tu tasyeha vyavaha(ro) manlsinam || 93 ll 
Indriyarthasamayogaj jiiatam yad upajayate ll 
Pratyaksam paficadha tat syad (artha)paficakabhedatah ll 94 II 
Yasmin natyantasadrsyat sandeho vastuno bhavet 11 
Sa samSaya iti prajfiai(r upa)masodaras tu sah ll 95 11 
Udlritam asambhavyam lokavrttanatikramat 11 
Yad atyuktipadakhyeyam vijfteyo 'tisayo 'tra sah 11 96 ll 
Arthalahkrtayas tv imah kavisabhasambhavanalipsubhir 
vacyas samyag udarabandha(madhurai)h kavye niyojyah sada ll 
Plyusasrutisundarair api parair labdhva pramode (rasam) 
sarvo 'py arthavisesabhavanaparah prayo vidagdho janah ll 97 ll 

Iti Rasarnavilankare Arthalankiranirnayo 

NaMA caturthah paricchedah 
. • 

Uktas so 'yam vibhavanubhavasaficarisankarah ll 
Kramena sarvabhavanam srngaresu catursv api 11 I 11 
Sthayi ca vyabhicarl ca bhavo dvividha ucyate ll 
Sambhogo vipralambhaS ca Srngaro *pi dvidha matah ll 2 ll 
Samavaye ca udbhutad ciram yas cavatisfchate ll 
Bhavah sthaylti sa jneyo 'py a * * (rltathonyatha ?) 11 3 11 
Abhistalinganadlnam avaptau yah prakasate ll 
So 'smin sambhogaSrngaro vipralambho viparyaye ll 4 ll 
Vibhavo 'pi dvidhaivatralambanoddipanatmakah ll 
Eko 'nubhava * * re janako 'nyas ca bodhakah ll 5 II 
Tatah prabuddhe samskare 'nubhavo bhaved dvidha 11 
Antar bahis ca bhavottha * navavyabhicfiribhih ll 6 11 
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Smytlcchadvesavarnanam antah santana i?yate 11 
Manovagbuddhivapusam bahir arambha eva tu 11 7 11 
(Janmatisayasamparkanugaman iha) ? 11 
Vibhavas cStra bhavaS ca vyabhicarl ca kurvate 11 8 11 
Vibhavaj janma bhavanam uddlpanavibhavatah 11 
Anubandho ’nubhavebhyo praka * * * • yate 11 9 11 
Samparkas tulyatatulyabalabhavantarodaye 11 
Anugamitvam anyena sthayino ’pahnave sati ll 10 II 
Janmanubandhatisaya (dha) nugamat kramena 11 

Bhavesu tal laksanalaksyayogat pafica prapafican 

upavarnayamah ll 1 1 11 

Saisa bhavo ratir nama kama • * • mankurah ll 
Sauhrdankurakandas ca dviprakaro ’pi darSitah ll 12 11 
BhavSntarebhyah sarvebhyo ratibhavah (prapaficyate) 11 
Kavivargah samagro ’pi tam enam anudhavati 11 13 11 
Nisargasamsargasukhaih prabhedaih janmanubandha * * * 

dibhiS ca 11 

Imam viniScitya niveSayantah kavindrabhavam kavayo 

labhante 11 14 11 

RatiprapaScah SAMaPTAH 


Catu * * * tir ityete va harsadayo maya ll 

Ukta janmadibhedena prayah sambhogahetavah 11 1 11 

Atah param pravaksyante vipralambhasamasrayah 11 

Caturvimsatir utkanthacintasmjtyadayo ’pare ll 2 11 

E • * • dayo bhavah srngaravyaktihetavah ll 

Kartsnyad ekonapaficasad yathabhedam prakaSitah ll 3 ll 

• • * bandhatisayasamparkanugaman iti ll 

[Yufljlta]sarvabhavesu vargayor ubhayor api 11 4 11 

Yad api ca gaditam praharsa * * tiraso rativismayadir eva 11 

Tad idam iti nirakrtam prakrstaprakrtijabhedam am! hi 

sarva eva 11 5 

Iti Prakssavarsakrtau Rasarnavxlankare ^rnc»ar[avya- 
ktih] PaScamah Paricchedaii Samiptah. 

SrIR ASTU. HaRIHARA .GARBHEBI1YO NAMAH. 





INDEX 


Abhidhana-ko6a, 206 
Abhidharmakosa on Kaya con- 
ception, 526-8 
Abhinava, 559f. 

Abhinavagupta, 174 
Abhiyasyatkarina, duties of spies 
in connection with, 636 
Adbhutasagara, 1 33f. 

Adhikarana, io8f. 
Adhikaranabhojakas, 108 
Adhyaksas, functions of, 451k, 
6i4f. ; salaries of, 781 
Adipurana and B r h a t k a t h a- 
547-8 

Adi-Buddha, cult of, i8f. 

Agara. See Houses for State-busi- 
ness. 

Agnimitra, 396b, 595b, 608 
Ahom rulers, 458 ; chronicles of, 
465 ; contact of Burma with, 
465 

Ahmad Shah, 126 
Akara-jnana, 203 
Aksa-krida, 207 
Aksara, 176, 181 
Aksara-musfcika-kathana, 204 
Aksavapa (Superintendent of Dic- 
ing), evolution of the office of, 

442 

Alankara (poetics), texts on, 86, 

710,779 

Alekhya, painting, six essential 
parts of, 194 

Alexander, Candragupta and, 
7- 8 ; campaign of, 8 f. 

Algebra, relation of Arithmetic 
to, 509-10 


Allauddin II, 126-7 
Amaravatl stupa, 794 
Andhraka, variations in the name 
of, 609-10. See Bhaga- 
bhadra, 

Anandavardhana, founder of dhva- 
ni-theory, 779 
Antarvamsika, duties of, 443 
Aparasaila, 795 
Apurva, 173 

Architecture, Indian, 195, 215 
Arithmetic, classes of, 496-7 ; 
Indo-Aryan originators of, 
256 ; relation of Algebra to, 
509-10 

Arts (fine), contributions of Buddh- 
ism, Muhammadanism, Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism to, 
2 1 2 f. ; cultivation of, 191 ; 
description of, 193-207 ; 
feminine, 209 ; literary refer- 
ences to sixty-four, 188; 
MahavJra studied seventy-two, 
191 ; technique of, 184 
Aryabhata on Ganita, 487 
Aryabhata II on Ganita, 490 
Aryans, 2|8f. ; branches of, 
259 ; origin of, 250 ; racial 
characteristics of, 254 J Sume- 
rians different from, 255 
Aryans (Vedic), home of, 257 
social customs of, 258 
Asoka, 693^ 

Asramas, 4o8f., 413, 650; Jabala 
Up. on, 651 ; Sankara en, 
649 

Assam, chronicles of, 458 ; coisn- 
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tries outside, 472f. ; kings 
of, 459 f. 

Assamese Historical Literature, 
457-478 

Assyria, contact of Indian civilisa- 
tion with, 262, 274 
Astronomy, Aryan, 245 ; foreign 
influence on, 486 ; Ganita and, 
486-7 ; works on, 501 
ASvamedha, 404ft, 416, 459 ; 

Patafljali's ref. to, 406-7 ; 
place suitable for the perform- 
ance of, 412 

Asvapati, same as Vista spa, 264 
ASvins, meaning of, 244 
Athabhagiye, comment on, 749 
Ativahika (a cess), 615 
Avadana, 2f. 

Avyakta, meaning of, 790 
Ayas in Rgveda, 435 
Ayirur Svarupam, 456, 554 
Ayodhya inscr., date of, 607 ; 
notable features of the script 
of, 607-8 

Bahasatimita, another name of 
Pusyamitra, 594f., 597 
Bahmani Kingdom, condition of 
education and architecture in, 
I24f. 

Balamitra, 398 

Balarama, 190, 193 ; knowledge 
acquired by, 108 
Bali, dramatic art in, 187 
Ballalasena, date of, I33f. 

Bana, 185, 229, 232, 236, 293f. ; 

Asuraking, 262 
Banabhafta, 232, 770 
Barhut, types of writing in, 601-2 
Barua, likhakar (supdt. of the de- 
partment of writers), 466 


Basahi plate, 93 

Barabar Hill Cave Inscription, 731 
Belava Copper-plate of Bhojavarma 
deva, 225ft 

Benares, 209 ; capital of Gahda- 
vala kings, 21 

Bendva, leader of forces, 264 
Bengal, weavers of, 217 
Bhagabhadra, Andhrak a (q.v.); date 
of accession of, 610 
Bhagabhogakara, an agricultural 
tax, 277 

Bhagadatta, 462, 464 $ contem- 
porary of Raja Yudhisthira, 
457, 458 ; successors of, 459 
Bhagadugha, 442 
Bhagavata, not identical with 
Bhagabhadra, 61C-1 1 
BhagavadgTta, 251 ; interpolations 
in, 174; Kasmir recension 
of, 174 ; sacrificial wheel 
taught in, 173-81 ; yajna 
in, 173 

B ham a ha, 770, 780 
Bhanumitra, 398 
Bharata, Natyaveda of, 770 
Bharatavakya, note on, 549-52 
Bhartrhari, author of Srngara- 
sataka, 710 

Bhasa, 72 if. $ theory of, 552-8 
Bhaskara, 506, 510 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma, 455 
Bhaskaravarman, 233 
Bhatfca Mana, 678-9 
BhavaprakaSa, 347-8, 791 f. 
Bhavabhuti, 655, 701 
Bhavapur, kingdom of Bhavavar 
man, 754. 

BhlmayaSa, king of Magadha, 90 
Bhoja, 89f., I30f., 235, 77 of., 
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Bhojavarmadeva, 225 

Bhukti, 107 

BhuvaneSvara Bell-Capital, pecu- 
liarities of, 694 ; its general 
agreement with Mauryan Capi- 
tals, 693 

Bibliographical Notes, 172, 3901 
Bijaganita, definition of, 508-9 ; 
scope of, 5101 

Birbhum and Western Bengal in 
the 1 8th century, 666-76 
Bodh-Gaya inscr., 14, notes on 
script and language of, 15-6 ; 
plate of, 17 ; transl. and text 
of, 2 if. 

Bodhicaryavatarapafijika, Karikas 
of the Tattvasamgraha in, 811 
Brahmagupta, 407 ; on Ganita, 
488-491 

Brahman, 129, 181 
Brahman in Bh.G. Ill, 15, 790, 
791 

Brahmanas, residence and func- 
tions of, 409, 4 12 
BrahmavadinI, 646 
Brahmayamala, 758f, 

Brahmavidya, 653, 651; curricu- 
lum of princes does not inclu- 
de, 646 ; Kautilya's silence 
about, 416 ; mok§a attained 
through, 647-8 ; part of women 
in, 646, 657 ; persons entitled 
to study, 646-7 ; students and 
teachers of, 413*4, 4 l6 
B rah mi scripts, chronological 
landmark in the history of, 602 
Brahui, pronouns fin, 333 ; verb- 
forms in, 339 

Bphatkatha and Adipurana, 546-7 
Bfhat-katha, 32f. 


Brhaspatimitra. See Bahasatimita. 
Brhajjataka, 1378 
Buddha, dharmata-nigyanda or 
ni§yanda, 518 ; images of, 717; 
non-realistic conception of, 520 
2 ; realistic conception of, 5 19- 
20 ; whether jarSyuja or upa- 
paduka, 530-31 ; whether $an- 
kararya pays obeisance to, 

4189 

Buddhadeva, 820 

Buddhism, 212, 214, 261 ; Pu?ya- 
mitra persecuted, 397-8 ; Tara- 
natha’s History of, 7i5f. 
Burafijis, 457-8, 465-7 ; classifica- 
tion of, 458 ; extracts from, 
467^ ; Padshah, 472f. 

Burmese chronicles, 465 
Burobodor, famous buildings at, 
217 

Cadastral survey in ancient India, 
622 

Caitanya, 210, 325 Vedantists 
and, 655 

Cakra, 180. See Yajfiacakra, 
Calukya Inscriptions, 231 
Calukya Vikramaditya VI, 224 
Candavarman and Umavarman, 
inscriptions from Simhapura, 
issued by, 226 

Candesvara, a Mtmamsa teacher, 
?il f. 

Candidas, 327b $ flourished before 
Caitanya, 325 
Candldas-Problem, 325-32 
Candra of Ramacarita , adjectives 
describing, 41 -2 $ identification 
of, 35 , 47 > 48 ; Madanapala's 
kinsman, 39 ; Suvarna's son, 

43 » 45 
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Candradeva, account of, 89f. ; reli- 
gion of, 92 

Candragupta, Alexander and, 7-8 ; 
coronation of, 6; date of access- 
ion of, 6 f., 10, 14, Greek writers 
on, 7 

Candrika, commentary on Sankhya- 
saptati, 420, 422 

Census operations in ancient India, 
622 

Ceraman Kotta (the fort of Cera- 
man Perumal), ruins of, 454-5 
Cerebrals, light thrown on Aryan 
invasion by, 259 ; in Teutonic 
languages, 259 

Chenguttuvan, contemporary of 
Ptolemy, ruling in southern 
India, 123 

Chinnamasta Tantra, 755 
Christ, 213 

Christianity, fine arts and, 213!. 
Citra, once vernal equinox, 
246 

City, professions of people in and 
outside, 410, 412 
Colours on the canvas, 184 
Concubinage, 313-7 
Coravarjjam, a kind of tax, 278 
Coraraksana (a cess), 62 1 
Crow, friend of Kuis, 298 
Dadda II, 231 
Dalang, shadow play, 187 
Damayantl-katha, 705 
Danasagara, 133!. 

Dancing, 308 
Dandin, 703^, 770, 780 
Dapple-grin, Asvins in the Norse 
tale of, 244 
Dasa, 25 £ 

DaSakumaracarita, 239, 710 


] 

Dasaparadha, a remission of penal- 
ties, 281 

Dasaratha, 158, 694 
Decimal System, Indo-Aryan ori- 
ginators of, 256 

Deluge, Babylonian and Hebrew, 
247 ; story of, 246 
Demetrius, 404, 593!., 597f. 

Deopara Inscription, 224 
Desa-bhasa-vijnana, 205 
Devabhumi, a Sunga king, 61 1 
Devaraja, Kambuja deity, 755 ; mys- 
tic cult of, 754 
Dhammaraja, 603 
Dhanabhuti, 61 1 

Dhanadeva, donor of Ayodhya 
Inscription, 602-3, 605 
Dhanyak_taka, excavations at, 794 
Dharmadhikarana, 108 
Dharmakaya, 5 1 8f., 542-6 ; Satya- 
siddhis and Mahay anists on, 
528*9 

Dharmakirti, 71 if. ; Vadavidhi 
and, 86 

Dharmasadbhaga, meaning of, 1 1 if. 
Dhdika, events at the time of, 71 8f. 
Dhulikarma, 497-9 
Dhvani school, 77 1 
Dhvani-theory, 778 
Dimala, See Demetrius. 

Dinara, 398 
Dinnaga, 83 

Divya, kaivarta general, 225 
Divyavadana, 4 f* i Kaya-concep- 
tion in, 524-5 ; mention of 
Pusyamitra in, 39 7 
Divyavadanamala, 4 
Dosas in poetics, 772-75 
Dravidian, notes on, 145 54, 332- 

41, 796 f. 
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Drstivada, sBpf. 

Durga (license fees), 614 
Durgalambhopaya, spies in con- 
nection with, 638 

Economic history of Birbhum and 
Western Bengal, 666-76 
Elliptic Cylinder, 492 
Equation of time, 136-37 
Equinox, vernal, 244 
Espionage-department, 625 f. ; sec- 
tion of, 625, See Gudhapurana. 
Ethnological problems, philology 
cannot solve, 251 

Etymological Dictionary, Sinha- 
lese, 349-54 

Euclid's Elements in India, 499- 
502 

Fauzdar, 672 
Ferishta, 1136 

Fifth All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence, 1928 ; a short note on, 
153-54 

Fine Arts, 188-218. See Arts. 
Fine Arts, Dr. Acharya on, 784 
Fire, Kautilya’s regulations for 
safety from, 622-3 
Fire-worship, 2567 
Firuz Shah, 126 

Fiscal administration, Pergana 
system of, 66872 

Food, creatures spring from, 175 ; 

rain produce, 177 
Forest-life, advantages of, 414*5 
Further India, 182 
Gahadavalas, leading authorities 
for the history of, 87-88 
Gahadavalas of Kanauj, 86 ; capi- 
tal of, 21 ; genealogy of, 102 
Gajapatis, Mahaliiiga, 315 
Gandhara, 294 


Gangetic valley, Aryans of, 252, 
254, 260 

Ganikadhyaksa, duties of, 614 ; re- 
lation of Samahartr with, 614 
Ganita, astronomy and, 4867 ; 
bija,5lO-ii; graha, 496-7; Greek 
influence on, 484 ; Hindu, 493 ; 
history of, 479-480 ; ksetra, 
498-99; later history of Hindu, 
494-6 ; pati, 497-8, 507-8 ; rajju, 
499 ; rekha, 499-502 ; renaiss- 
ance of, 484 ; scope and 
developments of, 479-572 ; stu- 
dy of, 483, 493 ; value of, 480-3; 
writers on, 487^ 

Garbe on interpolations in Bhaga- 
vadgita, 174 
GargT, 658 

Gathas, their language more anci- 
ent than the Kg-veda, 261 
Gaudapada, 420-1 
Geometry (Hindu), early renai- 
ssance period of, 491 ; later, 
498-9 

Gita, vocal music, 193 
Gondi, 339 

Gopala III, death of, 37 ; epigra- 
phic evidence of 137*8 
Goraksya (a cess), 621 
Gosala Maiikhaliputta, 183 
Govardhana defeated by Jatavar- 
man, 225 

Govindabhagavatpada, teacher of 
Saiikaracarya of Malabar, 430 
Govindacandra, 94, 228 ; exten- 
sion of dominions of, 94C ; 
political condition of East 
India of, 94C 

Grahaganita, scope of, 496-7 
Granthikas, recitations of, 182 



Grceco-Bactrian invasion and 
Pusyamitra, 403-4 
Greek influence on Hindu Astro- 
nomy, 484-6; on Hindu Mathe- 
matics, want of, 502-6 
Grehma, identical with Grtsamada 
of the Rg-veda, 265 ; opponent 
of Zoroaster, 264 
Giidhapurusa, classes of, 625 
Gujars, 254, 255 

Gunas mentioned by Prakasavarsa 
and Bhoja, 775-7 
Gupta dynasty, 232 
Gupta kings, political relation of 
Kamarupa rulers with, 462-3 
Harappa, 25 2f. 

Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro, finds 
at, 258 ; Vedic civilization has 
no connection with, 258 ; Vedic 
deities and animals not found 
at, 258 

Hariscandra, a Giihadavala king, 
lOlf. 

Harivamsa, sixty four arts men- 
tioned in, 190 
Harivarman, 528 

Harsa, 234^; empire of, 235 ; wars 
waged by, 235 

Harsacarita, 185, 232f., 393!., 699 
Harsadeva, 464 

Harsavardhana, 229 ; extent of the 
empire of, 229-36 

Hastyadhyaksa, duties of, 617- 
officers under, 617 
Hathigumpha inscr,, 738 ; Jaina 
canon and, 589^ ; paleographic 
notes on, 6002 
Hemacandra, 184, 399f., 7S9 
Hindus, administration of justice 
by, 318-21 ; arts and scien- 


ces of, 308 ; education of, 307 ; 
fine arts of, 308 ; language of, 
307 ; manners and customs of, 
303-7 J religious faiths and 
practices of, 322-5 ; social vices 
of, 309-312 

Hiranya, 274 ; meaning of, 275-6 ; 
tax on, 275-6 

Hiranyadama, the Brahmin found- 
er of Devaraja cult in Kam- 
buja, 755 

History of Vijayanagar, sources 
of, 1 13b • studies in, 1 1 3f. 

Hiuen Tsatig, 225, 230f. 

Horse sacrifice of Pusyamitra, 
40 4 f. 

Houses for State business, 445, 
447, 617 

Hunters, rules observed by, 621 

Hyder Ali, Ranjit Singh compar 
ed with, 517-8 

I-lan-na-po-fa-to, 233 

India, home of Dravidians, 255; 
Vedic, 256; religious feud bet- 
ween Iran and, 263 

Indians, Vedic, not connected with 
Sumerians or Babylonians, 256 

Indians and Iranians, separation 
of, 251 

Indo-Aryans came into the Panjab 
from outside and spread up to 
Mithila, 257 

Indradyumna’s pilgrimage to Puri, 
664-5 

Indus valley, inhabitants and lan- 
guage of, 253 

Inscriptions, knob-headed type of, 
6oi-2j Ranganatha, 218 

Invasion, Indo-Aryan, the so- 
called, 248-53 
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Invasion of India, Indo-Aryan, not 
a myth, 253-60 

Iran, India compared with, 263 
I§ana, heaven of, 184 
Jagaddhara, the commentator, 711 
Jagadeo, son of Udayaditya, 225 
Jagadvijayamalln, 225 
Jainas, 212; Ganita among, 482 
Jaina literature, mention of Pussa- 
mitta in, 398 

Jaina canon and the Hathigumpha 
inscr., 589!. 

Jainism, 212 
Jalandhara, 431 
Jarasandha, 282 
Jataka, 2f. ; origin of, if. 
Jatavarman, 225, 227; marriage of, 
224 

Jatavarman Sundara, 221 
Jats, 254, 255 

Java, 186 ; practice of Wayang 
Beber in, 107 

Jaya, Buddhist convert, 715; works 
of, 7i5f- 

Jayacandradeva, a Bodh-Gaya 
inscription of the reign of, 14- 
religion of, 19-20 

Jayacandra, grandson of Govinda- 
candra, 100-1 

Jayadeva, Candidas greatly in- 
fluenced by, 327 . 
Jayadrathayamala, 760 
Jayamahgala, 5 1 7f.; author of, 417; 
commentaries entitle^, 417; 
commentaries on Sahkhya 
Saptati and, 417-31 ; date of 
composition 0^429,431; Mafcha- 
ravrtti posterior to, 426 ; other 
names of, 419 ; resident of 
Valabhi, 419 


Jayavarman II, 754 
Jinas, representations of, 184 
Jinasetia, author of Adipurani, 33 
Jinendrabuddhi, 396 
Jitari, king of Kamarilpa, 459, 
462 

Jitavarman, 218 

Jlva-gosvamin, 189 , I9tf.,200f.,2o8f. 
Juana, relation of karma to, 649- 
50 

Jfianagarbha, author of, 820 
Jyotisa, scope of, 496-7 
Kaikeyas, land of, 264 
Kajangala, 233 
Kala. See Arts. 

Kalacuris of Tripuri, 227 
KalasahkarsanI, 761 
Kalidasa, 332, 713-14 
KalikaSruta, 591 f. 

Kalinga, 236, 66r-4 
Kamariipa, 234 ; chronicles of 
the rulers of, 458!. ; Harsa’s 
empire does not exclude, 223 ; 
inscriptions recording the history 
of, 461; kings of, 459f., 461 
Kamasutra, 192, 203, 208f„ 710, 
78 4 f. 

Kamauii plate, 93b 
Kambuja (ancient), connection 
of Northern India with, 768f, ; 
some Tantrik texts studied in, 
754-59 

Kanauj, 230; Gahadavalas of, 86 
Kaniska, date of, 49 ; examination 
of different theories on, 49b, 80 
Kanvayana kings, 611-2 
Kapila and not Buddha is addres- 
sed by the author of Jaya- 
mahgala, 419-20 
Kapilamuni, 715 
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Kapilavastu, 738-9 ; no supreme 
ruler of, 231-32 

Kapilesvara inscription, account 
of, 737-9 ; authenticity of, 732- 
8 ; language of, 733 ; ortho- 
graphy of, 73of. ; text and 
translation of, 752*3 
Karavlrayoga or Paratantra, 763?. 
Karikala, a Chola king, 122 
Karma, 173 ; mokgaand, 647, 650 ; 
relation of jfiana to, 649-50 ; 
Sankara on, 649 
Karnadeva, Kalacuri, 22 \ 

Karmara in Rg-vedic age, 432 ; 

implements of, 437 
Karna, emperor of Kanauj, 89b 
Karna(aka t king of, 219 
Karnasu varna, 234 
Karoura of Ptolemy, 119 ; identi- 
fication of, I2lf. ; seat of the 
Cera ruler, 121 

Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. See 
Andhraka. 

Kasmlra, 230, 233; Harsa's empire 
did not include, 232 ; Gita 
commentaries from, 174 ; 
Vinaya school of, 2f. 

Kathaka king, capital of, 219 
Kathasaritsagara, 32 
Kautillya, note on salaries and 
allowances detailed in, 780- 
3 

Kavya literature produced in cities, 
412 

Kavyadarsa of Dandin, 709 
Kavyalankara of Bharnaha, 709 
Kavyalankara-sutravrtti, 704 
Kaya in Hinayana and 4 Mahayana, 
518-46 

Kaya conception, Mahayanist* on, 


53if. ; Sarvastivadins on, 523-8; 
Theravadins on, 522-3 ; theo- 
ries of, 518-9 

Keith on Bhasa Theory, criticism 
of, 55 2 -8 

Kerala, 236 ; some historical sites 
and monuments of, 451-6; 
three great philosophers of, 
676-92 

Keralaputra, territory of, 120b 
Khandagiri, caves of, 693 
Kharavela, 587b, 599, 693 ; acces- 
sion of, 613 ; Rajagrha attacked 
by, 598 

Khataganita, 499 
Khatanga, a pargan.i, 670-1 
King, duties of, 631 
King and his court, 317-8 
Kjpta (a tax), 615 
Kui-gond tribes of C.P., 2 87 
Kuis, cremation of, 297 ; marriage 
°f» 2 93 i similarity of raksasas 
with, 299 ; town-planning of, 
289 

Kulottunga, helped by Vikrama 
Tandy a, 223 
Kumaradevl, 97b 
Kumaragupta, 232 
Kumarapala, son of Ramapala, 36 
Kumarila Bhatta, 712 
Kusumapura, 710 
Ksetra-ganita. See Geometry. 
Lalitaditya, 236 

Lalitanga, events of Durdanta’s 
previous incarnation as, 184 
Lalitavistara, 190, 192, 208 ; kaya 
conception in, 525-6 
Land revenue administration in 
Bengal, some points connect- 
ed with, 103 ; seven copper- 
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plate inscription throwing light 
on, I03f. 

Land-tenure, condition of, I04f. 
Languages. See PaiSaci, 

Lanka, on the peak of Amarakanta- 
ka in Central India, 355 
Limyrike, identified with the 
present Tamilakam, 120 
Lingam (Siva temple), 453 
Lokayata view, 818 
Lokottaravadin, 3, 418, 419 20 
Lumbinl inscription, 728L ; inter- 
pretation of, 739f. ; orthography 
of, 729^ 

Machinery of Administration as 
depicted in the Kautiliya, 441- 
50, 614-40 

Madanapala, accession of, 936. ; 
Candradeva’s son, 93 ; corona- 
tion of, 35 ; Kaivarta revolt 
restored by, 41 ; Pala royalty 
restored by, 4041. 

Madaran (Birbhum), 669 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 1 77 
Madhvacarya, 178, 676 
Madhyamika, seige of, 395f„ 404 
Madhyasrotas, 760 
Magadha, 186, 229f, 

Mahabharata, 180, 189, 258^, 

Persian traditions a probable 
source of, 265-6 

Mahabhasya, 182 ; Pusyamitra in, 
394 ^ 

Mahabodhi, 26, 717 

Mahamahattaras, no 

Mahana, uncle of Ramapala, 36 ; 

accidental death of, 36-37 
Mahapadma, coronation of, 272 
Mahasanghikas 3, 795 
Mahavam&i, 225 


Mahavlra, 191, 193 ; on Ganita, 
487 

Mahayana, discovery of a bone- 
relic at an ancient centre of, 
794f. 

Mahendrapala, empire of, 235 
Mahendravarman I, 235 
Mahendravarman II, 235 
Mohen-jo-Daro, 252!. 

Mahesvara, 715, 766, 767 fn. 
Mahlpala, 227, 235 
Mahirangadanava, the earliest 
king of Assam, 459 ; 

Malava, Paramaras of, 225 
Malayaketu, 9f. 

Malwa, 225 
Manasarovara, 695 
Manavagrhyasutra of the Maitra- 
yanlya Sakha, with the com- 
mentary of Agtavakra, 381 
Mandala, spies in connection with, 
628-9 

Mandana Misra, 651, 657 
Manimekhala, 140-1 
Mafijusrlmulakalpa, 794 
Mantrins, 442, 627, 629, 780 
Marco Polo, on the expanded 
Pandya kingdom, 221, 222 
Mathara, date of, 423 
Matharavrtti, 420f., 425 ; Jaya- 
mangala, prior to, 426 
Matilakam, north of Cranganur, 
138 ; legend re-foundation of, 
138-40 

Majhas, 411,413 ; Vedanta studied 
653-5 

Mathura School, Vinaya of, 2f. 
Mathematics (Hindu), date of 
renaissance of, 511-512 ; no 
Greek influence on, 502-6 
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Mauryas, 183, 393 f. ; art of, 693 
Maya, Asura, 271 
Mcgasthenes on Military depart- 
ment, 620 
Merutunga, 398f. 

Mesopotamia, contact of Vedic 
culture with that of, 252-259 ; 
pre-Vedic people picked up 
some foreign words in, 253 ; 
Sumerian language established 
In the south of, 252 
Meyer on Manu viii, 235-236 ; 358, 
360 

Military department, 6o6, 6 T9, 620 
MlmSmsa rule, 179 
Mimamsa School, 8r4 
Mokaa, Brail mavidya leads to, 
647, 648 ; Karma and, 647, 650 
Months, Vedic names of, 259 
Mouziris, identification of, 119-20 
Mfcchakafcika, date of, 137-8 ; 
Indian Society as pictured in, 
299-325 ; plot of, 300-3 
Mudrarak§asa, 185; date of compo- 
sition of, 9 ; information about 
Candragupta supplied by, 6f. 
Mudradhyakga, duties of, 620 
Mughal paintings, no religious 
tinge in, 219 

Muhammadan rulers and Assam, 
470 f. 

Muhammadanism, rise of, 214 
in Arabian desert, 212 ; fine 
arts and, 212 

Muhammed Shah II, I25f. 
Mukunda Deva, 330 
Mulasarvastivadins, 4, 5 
Muncjamala Tantra, 755 
NSgacaka, 447, 448, 631 ; duties 
of, 62H ; officers under, 622 


Nagarjuna, commentary on Pafica- 
vimSati- sahasrika- prajfta- para- 
mita, attributed to, 2 
Nagarjunikunda, 794f. 

Nahapana, a Jaina in after-life, 357 
Naisadhacarita, 706 
Naiskarmya-siddhi of Surefivara, 650 
Nak?atravidya, 480, 481 
Nanda, 398f. 

Nandaprabhajfianavarman, 2 26 
Nandlfivara, 184 

Nanaghat inscriptions, remarks on 
the script of, 601, 612 
Narapativijayam (RamarajTyam), 
118 

Narayana, commentator, 237 
Narayanadeva, 232 
Natya§astra, criticism of S.K. De’s 
remarks on, 558-77; Kavi's edi- 
tion of, 786f. 

Naukahataka (a tax), 615 
Nava-dvlpa, 210 

Navadhyaksa, duties of, 6156; 

officers under, 615 
Nayapala, 227 
Nayottara-sutras, 759f. 

Nedumpura Tali (Cochin State), 
history of, 45 if. 
Nedumpuraiyurnacju, 455 
Nepal, 232, 234 

Nigllva Pillar inscription, 742 fn. 
Nikayas, on the conception of 
Buddha, 519-22 
Nllacalaparvata, 661 
Nipunaka, Can&kya's spy, 185 
NirmSnakaya, 518, 533-6 
Niruttara Tantra, 755 
NihSvasatattva Sambita, one of the 
oldest Tantrik texts, 757 
Nityatva, 177, 179 
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North-Western Frontier Problem> 
513 

Ny ay abbacy a of Pakfilasvamin, 
423 

Nyayavartika of Uddyotakara, 
712, 815 
OdradeSa, 662-3 
Odraka, 595 
Offences, kinds of, 633 
Oriental Conference, Fifth All- 
India, 153-4 

Oriental Journals, Select Contents 
of, 165-9, 384-9, 582-6, 822-7 
Orion, astronomical method of 
Tilak in, 245 

Orissa, 661-3 ; Gajapati kings of, 
219 

Padavall, 800 songs in, 328 
Padshah Burafijis, 472 
Painting, 182, 308 ; Bengal School 
of, 217 
Paisacl, 259 

Pak§a, definition of, 83-4 
Pala kings, 235 

Palaka of Avantl, 300, 302, 398f # 
Palas of Gauda, 227 
Pallavas of Kaftcl, 235, 375 
Pandya kings of the 13th century, 
names of, 219-20 ; Marco 
Polo refers to, 222-3 
Panini’s sutras quoted in Jaya- 
mafigala, 424 

Pafijika of Kamalafilla, 814 
Panyadhyaksa, duties of, 445 ; 

officers under, 445 
Paramaras, 225 

ParameSvara, a relative of Sankara, 
43 ° 

Pargana system of fiscal Adminis- 
tration, 668, 67a . 


Paramefivara Tantra, 758 fn. 
Parimamjala (ellipse), 492 
Parivrajaka, 471 ; Vedanta studied 
by, 651 

Patafijali 182 $ on Pusyamitra, 
394 ; refers to Asvamedha, 
466-7 

Pafciganita, 497-9 ; scope of, 506-7 
Pafcfca Mana, 678-9 
Pattyadhyak§a, duties of, 618 ; 

salary of, 781 
Payyur Patteri, 430, 431 
Persia, 187, 273 ; Indian bards tra- 
velled to, 261 
Persians, 255f. 

Perumals, 452 

Peshawar, revenue of 516 ; Ran jit 
Singh conquered, 515 
Phalgudeva, father of Dhanadeva, 
605 ; alias of Pusyamitra, 605 
Pictures, public exhibition of, 182 
Pingalamata, 760 

P'o-p'i-fei-ka, Sarpkhya scholar and 
author of the P rajM-pr ad xfa- 
saslra } 796 

Prabandhacintamani, 183(11. I, 185 
Prabhakara, Munamsa teacher, 712 
Prabhakara bhatta, 676, 677-8 
Pragjyotisa, 279 
Prajfiapradlpa-§astra, 796 
Prakasavarsa, Rasarnavalamkara 
of, 77 of. 

Prakfti, 107 ; meaning of, 790 
Prasnottararatnamalika, a treatise 
of Sankaracarya, 144 
Pratihara empire, continued for 
three generations, 235 
Pratijna, definition of, 82-3 
Pratityasamutpada, 8i6f. ; Bud- 
dhist cakra might be mis- 
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understood in the sense of, 
174 

Pratyakga, 818 
Pulakesin, 231 
PuIakeSin II, 235 

Punarvasu, sacrificial year com* 
menced from, 244 
PundarlkinI, city of, 184 
Punjab, 225, 230, 257; Aryan popu- 
lation in, 258 ; coining of 
Aryans into, 254 

Pun*na-fa-tan-na, not included in 
Harsa’s empire, 234 
Puppet show in Persia, Indian 
origin of, 187 

Puranas, 180 ; Topography in, 

659-65 

Puri, 183 ; Indradyumna's pilgri- 
mage to, 664-5 

Pumabhadra, Paflcatantra of, 23 7, 
242 

Purohita, 442,629; allowances of, 
786 ; evolution of the office of, 
441 

Purusottamaksetra, boundary of, 
660; topography of, 659-65 
Purvamlmamsakas, school of, 
7iif. 

Purvasailas, 795 

Pusyamitra, . 393b, 587^ 605 ; 

Graeco-Bactrian invasion and, 
403-4 ; successors of, 608 f. 
Quran, 213 

Race identity, not possible by the 
mere shape of skulls, 253 
Raikva, a Sannyasi teacher, 414 
Rain produces food, 175 
Rajagrha, siege of, 59^-9 
Rajafiekhara, court-poet of Malil- 
pala, 236, 704 


Rajatarangini, 6 KaSmlra in, 
233 

Rajendra Cola I, 227, 228 
Rajyapala, son of Ramapala, 36 
Rajyavardhana, 714 
Raksasas, custom regarding the 
disposal of the dead amongst, 
295; marriage custom of, 291-2 ; 
married or unmarried women 
forcibly brought by, 292 ; three 
septs of, 286; social life of, 
286-7 

Ramacarita, subject-matter of, 35 
Ramakantha, a KaSmirian philo- 
sopher of the tenth century, 179- 
180 

Ramakatha of Vasudeva, 365 
Ramanuja, 178, 180, 189 
Ramapala, king of the Pala 
dynasty and contemporary of 
BhlmayaSah, 90 ; death of, 36 
Ramapaladeva, king of Gauda, 
defeated Bhlma and became 
the ruler of Varendrl, 36 
Ramaprasad, author of Vidya- 
Sundar, 330 
Ramathas, 236 
Ramayana, 265, 281 
Rarigili, an Assamese princess, 

464-5 

Ranjit Singh, Afghanistan and, 
514-5; conquests of, 515-6; 
for controlling border tribes 
policy of, 5 1 5 f . ; Hyder Ali 
compared with, 517-8; N. W. 
frontier Problem and, 5137; 
Shah Suja’s relation with, 514 
Rasa, 199; essence of sacrifice, 
carried by the wind to the 
moon, 175 ; sqhool of, fj\ 
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Rasarnava, 778f. 

RaSividya, 481 
Rathakara, 442 
Ratnapala, 279 

Ravana, cremation of, 296*7; evo- 
lution of the figure of, 283 , fig- 
uring of, 283 ; location of Lanka 
355-6, 285 ; Ramayana descrip- 
tion of, 281 ; tribes of, 281*91 
Rekhaganita, 499-502 
Rg-veda, Iron and Steel mentioned 
in, 432f. 

Rsabha, 784, life story of, 3 1 
R^abhanatha, former birth of, 184 
Rsi, residence and functions of, 409b 
412 

Rtvij, 442 ; allowances of, 780 
Rucaka, author of Alahkarasarvasva 
710 f.n. 

Rummindei Pillar inscription, 751 
Rupakaya, 5 i8f.; whether vipakaja, 
529-30 

RupinI, 191, 192, 784. 
Sabdalankaras, 777 
Sacrifice, 173, 175 
Sadanira, 257 

Sadgunya, spies in connection 
with, 635-6 

Saduktikarnamrta of Sridhara 
Dasa, 133 - 4^709 

Sahasamalla, a Ceylon king, 225 
Sahityadarpaga of Visvanatha, 
7iof.n. 

Sakala (Sialkot), 398, 403, 404 
Saketa, siege of, 395-6, 404 
Sakuntala-vyakhya, 724 ; date of, 
724 

Salaries and allowances detailed 
in the Kautillya, 783 
Samahartr, 444, 63 1 $ duties of, 447- 


9 ; relation of Ganikadhyakaa 
with, 614 ; salary of, 780 
Samalavarman, son of Jatavarman, 
224 j establishes social relations 
with Imperial Paramaras of 
Malava, 225 
Samantasena, 224 
Samatafca, 234 

Samavayafiga, fourth Anga Sfitra 
of the Jainas, 785 
Sambhogakaya, 5 i8f. ; 536-42 
Samdhanakrta, divided into Dravita 
and Adravita, 199 
Samkhya-saptati, commentaries 
on, 4i7f. 

Sainklrtana, origin of, 210 
Samkrantikas, school of, 814 
Sammohana Tantra, 755 
Samprati, a Maurya king, 401 
Samstbas, 632 ; Sancaras compared 
with, 626 

Samudrapala, son of Palita, 7846. 
Samvrti teaching, necessity of, 818 
Sancaras, 632^ ; Samsthas com- 
pared with, 626 

SancT, types of writing in, 601*2 
Sandhyakara, poet and historian 
of Madanapala, 43 
Sandhyakaranandin, a North Ben- 
gal poet, 35 

Sahghas (Democracies), work of 
spies in connection with, 640 
Sahghabhadra, 820 
Sahgltaloka, 767 

Sankara, 179, 180, 656, 702; follow- 
ers of, 176; Malayali traits in 
the life of, 676 ; on Asramas, 
430 ; uncle of . ParameSvara, 
43 ° 

&uikarabhaaya, 815 



Saukaracarya, 676, 712; author of 
Jayainaftgala, 430 ; confused 
with Saukararya, 417-8 ; diffe- 
rent from the author of Jay a* 
mangala, 426-9 ; of Malabar, 
430 ; on brahmana, 176 
Safikarananda, explanation of, 177 
Sankaracarya, Buddhist or not, 
4i8f, ; Satikaracarya confused 
with, 417-8 
SankiSa, 142, 143 
6anku, 7i3fn. 

Sannidhatr, duties of, 444 ; adhya- 
ksas under, 444, 447 
Sannyasa, Sankara on the import- 
ance of, 648-9, 65 1 
Sannyasins, 409^,415; classifica- 
tions of, 650 ; order of, 410- 1 ; 
two classes of, 408 ; Vedanta 
studied by, 646, 6$2f. 
Santaraksita, 815, 820 
Saradatanaya's BhavaprakaSa, com- 
mentary on, not a myth but a 
reality, 79if. 

Sarthativahya (a cess), 62 1 
Sarvamatasangraha, 815 
Sarvastivadins, if. ; kaya concep- 
tions of, 523-8; school of, 874 
Sarvavid, comment on, 418, 419 
Sasfchena in the Ayodhya Inscrip- 
tion, note on, 604-5 
Satakarni, 612 ; contemporary of 
Kharavela, 599 ^ 

§atkas, 76if.n. 

§atpadartha, 818 
Satrin, 625, 627, 633^, 782 
Satyakama Jabala, a grhastha 
teacher, 414 

Satyanka, Pettani commander of 
the army of Siladitya, 234 


Satyasiddhis, Kaya conception of, 

528-9 

Sdok Kak Thom inscription, 754 
Sena rulers, originally belonged to 
the Deccan, 224 

Senapati, duties of, 443, 618-9, 780 
Senapati or Senani (Pusyamitra), 
402, 404f. 

Shah Shuja, relation of Ranjit 
Singh with, 5 T4 

Shiha-bud-din Ghori invades 
Kanauj, 100 

Shaikh Azari, one of the greatest 
poets of the age of Ahmad 
Shah, 126 

Showmen, Picture, 182-7 
Siddhanta-tattva-viveka, an astro- 
nomical work, 501 
Siddhasena Divakara, a Svetam- 
bara teacher, 7nf.11. 

Siladitya, 233, 235 
Silappadhikaram, 140 
Silavigada, comment on, 743-9 
Silpa, see Arts. 

Silpa-sastra, 218 

Si.nhapura, the ancestral home of 
Varman family, 225 ; identi- 
fication of, 226 
Sindhu, 230, 232, 233 
Singh, Drib, Raja of Raigarh, 344 
Sltadhyaksa, duties of, 449 
Sivakaivalya, high priest of Jaya- 
varman II, 754 f. 

Sivarama, 711 

Skandapurana, Vastrapatha-miha- 
tmya of, a note on, I29f, ; 
historical allusions in, I29f. See 
Puranas. 

Soma rasa carried to the Sun by 
the rays of the Sun, 175 
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§odasadalapadma, 69$ 

Somesvara, Hoysala king, 219 
Spies, classification of the duties 
of, 627-32 $ tests of, 62 7. See 
Gudhapurusa. 

Sraddha^ 175 
SravastT, 231 

Srlcandra, Ramapala, grant of, 
279 

Srldhara, 179, 180, $07; on Ganita, 

fSrldhara-Svamin, 189, 205 n. 3 
&iharsa 239, 241 ; author of 

Naisadhacarita, 706 
Sri-krsna-kirttan, author of, 326; 
antiquity and genuineness of, 
326 

Srimad-bhagavata, 190, 208 
Srlmitra of the Bodh-Gaya inscr., 
account of, 16-7, 24 
Srlparvata, 794 
Srlrariga, 219 
Sri Svamin, 419 
SrngaraprakaSa, 791 
Srngarasataka of Bhartrhari, 710 
State-officials in the Kaufcillya, gra- 
dation of, 442f, 

Steel in Rg-vedic age, manufac- 
ture of, 432f.; process of making, 
435*. 

Sthapati, 202 
Stupas, 212, 231 

Subandhu, 714 ; date of, 699 $ later 
than Banabhatta, 699f. 

Sudas, 257 
Sukadeva, 189 
Sulabha, a Vedantist, 657 
Sulka, 615 

Sulvasutras, 480, 4841 494*6 
Sumeria, 254, 256 


Sumerian, 257; relation of Vedic 
to, 252 

Suhga Empire, 393b 587^ ; decline 
and fall of, 6oSf. 

Sunga script, varieties of, 601 
Surasfera, 231 
SureSvara, 650, 65 1 
Suta, evolution of the office of, 
441 ; see ASvadhyaksa 
Sutralankara, 86 

Suvarna, a son of Mathana or 
Mahana, king of Anga, 43 ; 
identified with Suvarnadeva 
of Anga, 44 

Suvarna-rekha, story regarding 
the sanctity of, 129^ 
Svapna-nataka and Svapna-vasa- 
vadatta, 7 2 1 f ; two different 
works, 722 

Svabhavavada, synonym of Pratltya- 
samutpada, 174 

^vetaketu, a grhastha teacher, 514 
TaksaSila, sarpasatra in, 258 
Tali, meaning of, 45 1-2 
Tambapannidvipa, 294 
Tamralipti, 234 

Tantric literature, classification of, 

756 f. 

Tara (a fee) 27, 615 
Tara in Bodh-Gaya inscr., 16-7, 19 
Tattvasamgraha, Bodhicaryavatara- 
panjika quotes seven Karikas 
from, 81 1; some notes on, 
354-5 

T axila evidences showing the Perso 
Hellenistic origin of Indian art, 
6 97 

Te-na-ka-che-ka, Chinese name for 
Dhanakataka, 795 
Thaneivara, 329 
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Theravadins, kaya conceptions of, 
522-3 

Thieving practised as an art, 312 
Tlksna, 625, 634, 782 
Tlrthas, 6sgf. ; (officials), eighteen, 
441, 628, 632 
Trikaya. See Kaya 
Town, division of, 622 ; conser- 
vency and sanitation of, 623 $ 
picture of, 408-9 
Trikanda$e§a, 747 
Tumvuru, name of a gandharva, 
755. 765-6 

Turuskadanda, a kind of tax du- 
ring Gahadavala rule, 91 
Ubhayavetanas, 629, 636 
Udaka, 595 

Udaka-vadya, paying on Jalata- 
rauga, 196 
Udayaditya, 225 
Udayagiri, caves of, 693 
Udayin, 399 

Uddalaka, a grhastha teacher, 
415 

Uddyotakara, J 12 
Utjra or UdradeGa, 661-3 
Ujjain, 399 ; Indian astronomy 
amalgamated with Greek art, 
259 ; Siddhantas formulated 
at, 260 

Upadha (tests) for spies, 627 
Upama, 778-9 
Usas, 256 
Utkala, 661-3 

Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 191, 208, 
784f. 

Vacaknavl, 646 
Vada, definition of, 85 
Vajravarman, contemporary of 
Kalacuri Gangeyadeva, 226f. 


Valabhi, not a feudatory state 
under Har§a, 230 
Vallabhacarya, 189, I94f. 
Vakpatiraja, contemporary of 
Bhavabhuti, 706 n. 
Vakroktijlvita, 788 
Vlmana, 704 
Vanaprastha, 413 
Vanavasi, 294 

Vanchi, identification of, 124 
Vanga, 294 
Vangadefia, 227 
Varahamihira, 137 
Varman dynasty of East Bengal, 
origin of, 224-8 
Vartani (a cess), 621 
Vasantasena the heroine, 301 f. 
Vasavadatta, 699f. 
Vasavadatta-natyadhara, 704 
Vastu-§astras, 215 
Vastu-vidya, 202 

Vasubandhu, Vadavidhi attributed 
to, 86 

Vasudeva, minister of the Sungas, 
6.U-2 

Vasumitra, 396f., 820 
Vasus, seven, then eight, 245 
Vatsyayana, 188, 193, 203, 205, 
208f, 

Vatsyayanabhasya, 423 
Veda, Yajfiacakra and, 177, 180 
Vedanta, Cattanya and, 655 j 
grhastha teachers and students 
of, 415-6, 653 ; home of, 655, 
656 ; parivrajaka writers on, 
651 ; sannyasi students of, 651, 
652; Vedantist and, 408-16, 
646-58 ; women excluded from 
the study of, 658 

Vedas, 213, 215 ; antiquity of, 
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further researches into, 243-8 ; 
study of, 412 

Vidura, dies the death of a Parsi, 
266 

Vidyapati. 327, 330 
Vidyasundar, 330 
Viharas (Buddhist), 41 1, 413, 654 
Vijayacandra, son of Govinda- 
candra, 98f. 

Vikramaditya, 235, 713-4 
Vinaya, defined in the Ta tche tou 
louen, 2 

Vinayakapala, 132 
Vinayaditya, 235 
Vinaya Pifcaka, fables in, 1 
Vidakhadatta, author of Mudra- 
raksasa, 9, 184 

Visnu, 181 ; legend about, 246 
Visnu-purana, sixty-four arts men- 
tioned in, 190 
ViSvamitra, 191, 257 
ViSvanatha, author of Sahitya- 
darpana, 710 

Vivitadhyakaa, duties of, 620-1 
Vyndavana, 210 

Vyasabhasya on Yoga-sutra quoted 
in Jayamaugala, 424-5 
War, duties of spies during, 637 
Wayang Beber, 187 
Wills, C.U., on Sambalpur Athara- 
garh, 341-7 

Women, brahmavidya not studied 
by, 646, 648, 658 


Wootz. See Steel, 

Yadavas of East Bengal, 226 
YageSvara, 236-43 ; meaning of, 
242 

Yajna, see Sacrifice. 

Yajnacakra, 173; explanation of, 
175; idea °f» older than the 
Bhagavadgita, 175 
Yaksa statutes, 694 
Yama, 185 

Yamantaka, see Yamari 
Yamari, a three-headed statue of, 

641-5 

Yaska’s Nirukta, 244 
Yasodharman identified with 
Vikramaditya, 714 
Yatravetana (a fee), 615 
Yavanaraja of the Hathigumpha 
inscr,, 597. See Demetrius. 
Yoga, 180 
Yoga School, 814 
Yogavrttam, spies in connection 
with, 634 

Yudhisthira same as Zoroaster, 
264-7 

Yuvaraja, allowances of, 280. 
Zamindars, 674-6 
Zaratlmstra, belonged to 14th Cen 
tury B. C. 268 ; meaning of, 
268-70 

Zend Avesta, 257, 260 
Zoroaster, date of, 260, 274 
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(Contd. from first flap) 


The first issue of the journal appeared in 
1925 and for nearly four decades, it served 
the savants, scholars and students of Indian 
history becoming an indispensable tool in 
their research. This mine was unfortunately 
abandoned without being fully exploited 
with the publication of two issues in 1963. 

The Quarterly dealt mainly with Archaeo- 
logy, Art and Architecture, Religion and Phi- 
losophy, Epics and Puranas. Epigraphy and 
Numismatics, Grammar and Linguistics, Hist- 
tory of India and the world, Law, Polity and 
Administration, Literature, Science, Social 
and Economic Institutions and so on. In 
short it is a journal which no student of 
Indology can afford to miss. 



